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PREFACE. 

The  early  chapters  of  this  vohinie  were  written  at  a  time 
when  I  had  some  misgivinjxs  as  to  the  jjropriety  of  placinj^  it 
before  the  public.  It  seemed  to  me  likely  that  such  a  book 
would  be  misunderstood  and  misjudged  by  a  class  of  reaik'rs, 
and  the  real  ])urpose  of  its  publication  ignored.  My  friends 
disagreed  on  the  subject,  and  gave  dissimihir  advice.  1  was 
placed  in  a  position  not  unlike  John  Ihmyan's : 

Some  said,  ".lolin,  print  it;"  otlicrs  said,  "Not  so." 
Some  said,  "  It  might  do  good;  "  others  said,  "  No." 

But  by  far  the  greater  nund)er  of  my  friends  insisted  that  I 
must  publish  the  book  ;  and  it  now  goes  i'oi'th  upon  its  mission, 
I  trust,  for  good.  1  sincerely  hope  that  no  one  will  regard  it 
as  a  mere  record  of  crime.  It  is  not  a  contribution  to  "  Hash" 
literature,  or  designed  for  the  ('(lifieation  of  the  vicious,  it  is 
intended  for  honest  peoj)le,  and,  I  may  adil,  as  an  eu(hiring 
injunction  for  them  to  remain  sucli. 

I  believe  it  to  l)e  a  duty,  wbicli  I  owe  my  Creator  and  man- 
kind, to  occupy  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  "works  meet  for 
re|)entance.'''  I  liave  coiue  also  to  iiclicve  that  in  no  way  can 
1  do  so  nnich  to  atoni;  for  past  misdeeds  as  i»y  giving  the  true 
story  of  my  life  to  the  world.  The  most  critical  reader  will 
scarcely  claim  tliat  my  ))]iysical  piinishmeut  lias  lieeii  insutli- 
cient;  and  \^'\^  throuu'h  all  tlmse  weaiy  years,  my  mrutal 
sufferings  were  Ity  far  the  greatest. 

in  all  ages  men  have  fallen  and  rei'ormeil.  if  this  bunk 
shall  tend  to  convince  the  prnpje  ot'  my  native  lanil  of  mv 
own  reformation,  one  of  its  olijccts  will  have  liem  ;itta!n<i|. 
If  it  shall  ]»rove  a  timely  \\;iiiiiii'^'  to  any  younu"  lHisin«'ss  ncn 
or  those  occu|)ving  jilaces  of  tiiist,  who  niav  be  startled  into  ;i 
recognition  of  their  own  (hui'^iT,  1  shall  fnl  tli;it  my  laKoi-  Inis 
not  lieen  in  vain,  and  that  my  ni'w  life  ami  liberty  u  ill  not  he 
altoLM'ther  useless.  <  i.   1!. 
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Chapter  I. 


EXPLANATORY. 

DURING  the  past  twenty  years,  hundreds  of  cohimns 
have  been  published  in  tlic  newspapers  throughout  the 
world  regarding  myself  and  my  transactions.  Having  been  so 
freely  commented  upon  by  press  and  public,  while  it  was 
beyond  my  power  to  reply,  now  that  1  am  again  free,  I  feel  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  publish  the  true  story  of  my  life,  which 
will  not  only  correct  all  mistakes  or  false  reports  which  may 
have  been  circulated,  but  serve  as  a  per[)etual  warning  to  the 
young  men  of  America  to  avoid  tlie  tenij)tations  by  whieli  I 
was  beset,  and  to  restrain  that  inordinate  thirst  for  gold 
which  seems  fully  as  insatiable  tonlay  as  it  was  a  score  of 
years  ago. 

The  alleged  85,000,000  Forgery  on  the'p.ankof  England, 
in  1873,  is  now  a  matter  of  liistory  ;  and  as  I  have  been 
regarded  the  principal  character  in  that  transaction,  1  feel 
sure  that  no  reader  will  ciuestiou  my  ability  to  "  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tiutli,"  i-cgarding  the  gigantic 
fraud.  My  capture,  and  subs('(|U('nt  incarceration  in  English 
])risons,  are  facts  as  widely  known  as  the  forgery  itself, 
IJefore  coinmeiicing  tbe  narrative  proper.  I  desii'e  to  picture  a 
few  of  the  realities  of  my  j)rison  life,  and  to  explain  my  pres- 
ence in  Ameri<'a,  a  fnw  luiin. 

Jk'fore  I  had  been  six  niontlis  in  prison,  heavy  l)and-irons 
were  riveted  arotmd  my  imklcs.  These  were  connected  liy  :i 
chain,  and  1  was  conileniiinl  to  wenr  tlieni  day  and  night,  in 
bed  iuid  out,  for  six  nmuths.  1  w:is  also  foi-eed  ti)  wear  a 
parti-colored  dress,  one-half  of  the  jacket  and  knee-bi'eechcs 
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l)cing  yellow  and  the  other  buff.  I  will  hereafter  describe  in 
full,  with  illustrations,  both  the  ordinary  and  the  punishment 
suits  worn  by  prisoners  in  the  English  prisons,  and  give  the 
alleged  reasons  for  my  ])unishment,  with  an  account  of  what 
I  did  to  incur  such  a  fate.  The  ultimate  consequence  of  this 
treatment  was  that,  throughout  the  next  thirteen  years,  I  was 
unable  to  stand  uj)on  my  feet.  During  the  first  five  years  of 
that  ])eriod  I  was  never  out  of  the  cell  in  which  I  was  confined, 
excei)t  once  a  month  to  the  bath-room  in  the  ward.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  five  years,  I  was  taken  out  into  the  yard  for 
an  hour  each  day.  This  continued  for  a  month,  after  which  I 
was  again  in  the  solitude  of  a  cell  for  the  space  of  two  years. 
All  this  occurred  at  the  Pentonville  and  Dartmoor  prisons. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1881,  I  was  removed  to  the 
"Woking  male  prison,  twenty-two  miles  from  London,  and  con- 
fined in  a  cell  about  three  years  longer. 

Throughout  these  various  periods  of  solitary  confmoment, 
I  never  saw  the  blue  sky,  the  sun,  or  the  twinkling  stars. 

During  the  last  five  years  of  my  imprisonment  \wy  friends 
had  been  making  untiring  efforts  to  obtain  my  release,  })ut  all 
petitions  to  that  end  had  been  rejected  by  the  English  govern- 
ment. It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  get  into 
an  English  prison,  but  almost  impossible  to  get  out  again. 

1  had  been  incarcerated  since  March,  1873.  On  the  18th 
day  of  July,  1887,  I  heard  hasty  steps  approaching  my  cell 
door.  The  key  grated  in  the  lock  —  the  door  opened  —  and  a 
prison  officer,  stepping  in,  said : 

"  Yuu  are  free  1  and  I  am  going  to  London  by  next  train 
with  you!  A  dis])atch  has  come  that  you  are  to  be  sent  at 
once  f" 

Tiiis  was  about  1  p.  m.  Officers  hurried  about  to  get  me 
fitted  with  a  suit  of  citizen's  clothes,  shoes,  hat,  etc.  ^ly 
]ihot()g"nph  was  taken.  The  medical  officer  was  sent  for  in 
great  hnstc  to  examine  into  my  physical  condition.  In  about 
one  liour  I  Avas  on  the  railway.  Can  the  reader  imagine  my 
delight   at   this   sudden   resurrection   from   a   living  "rave  ? 
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More  than  fourteen  years  I  Few  can  form  an  idea  of  wliat 
that  means.  Fancy  yourself  l)ein<r  ol)li<red  to  renuxin  shut  up 
in  your  own  house  until  you  had  read  the  Bible  through  three 
and  one-half  times,  at  the  rate  of  one  cha{)ter  a  day.  It 
would  take  5,231  days.  Though  I  began  those  years  a  Ijlack- 
haired,  robust  young  man,  at  the  end  I  found  myself  a  gray- 
headed  crii)])le ;  yet,  on  this  first  opening  of  the  world  anew 
before  my  ravished  eyes,  how  beautiful  everything  appeared  I 
Even  dull-looking  old  London  seemed  glorious.  And  the 
throngs  of  people  in  the  streets  I  I  could  not  tire  of  looking 
at  them.  I  thought  to  myself:  "These  streets  have  been 
thronged  the  same  each  day  through  all  the  years  that  I  have 
been  in  solitude ;  the  liv(>s  of  these  ])eo))le  have  V)een  running 
on  in  various  i)hases,  while  mine  has  been  standing  still  I  " 

The  English  authoritii^s  sent  two  olhcers  in  citizens'  clothes 
with  me  to  Liverpool.  They  were  veiw  civil  and  attentive  on 
the  journey.  They  had  orders  to  make  the  trij)  without 
attracting  attention.  1  was  taken  l)y  them  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  they  remained  on  the  wharf  until  she  was  under 
way.  The  fJovernment  ajiparently  fciiicd  that  1,  ci'ippled  as  1 
was,  might  give  them  the  slip  and  remain  in  England,  and 
these  oflicers  weix",  obliged  to  rejiort  that  they  saw  me  s;iil,iind 
to  bring  a  certificate  signed  Iiy  tlie  e;iptain  to  that  effect. 

On  the  voyage  from  Li\(Tpool  to  (,)iieeiistown,  I  saw  a  man 
who  landed  at  the  latter  ]ilace  wlioiii  1  lielieved  to  have  been 
sent  along  to  see  that  I  did  not  leave  tlie  steamer  there,  ihit 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  take  my  last  look  at  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  see  the  good  steaiusliip  Wisconsin  in  tlie  broail 
Atlantic  with  her  ]irow  tui'iied  towai-d  the  loved  land  of  my 
nativity,  so  often  visite(l  in  dreams  tlirough  all  my  years  n( 
desolation. 

(va]it.  IJeiilly  was  the  only  one  on  the  steamer  who  was 
infonne<l  of  my  bistory.  and  I  think  lie  kept  the  sei-ret.  Winn 
I  arriveil  on  boaiMJ.  tlie  waidri'  'jaNc  me  the  fli'st  saloon  ticket 
which  my  friends  bad  pnrcli.i>ri|  and  !ji\-en  to  the  Miejlisli 
authorities.      This  was  taken  uii'lcr  a  false  name,  as  it  uasn^t 
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desired  that  my  release  should  become  known  to  the  public. 
It  was  done  without  my  own  wishes  having  been  consulted  on 
the  subject.  This  proceeding  placed  me  in  a  false  jiosition, 
and  for  some  time  I  did  not  feel  like  joining  with  the  other 
})assengers  in  the  various  })lans  for  whiling  away  the  time  at 
sea.  For  the  time  of  year  the  voyage  was  a  very  rough  one, 
and  we  were  greatly  delayed  by  fogs,  so  much  so  that  the  fog- 
horn was  going  most  of  the  time  for  four  or  ii\e  days.  The 
waves  washed  the  length  of  the  deck,  and  at  times  poured 
down  u])on  the  steerage  passengers.  On  such  occasions  the 
women  and  children  would  scream  with  terror,  believing  that 
the  ship  was  going  down. 

1  passed  most  of  my  time  during  the  voyage  in  writing 
out  from  memory  some  thousands  of  lines  of  versos  which  I 
composed  in  Woking  ])rison.  The  nature  of  my  occujjation 
had  been  observed,  and  on  the  occasion  of  an  evening  concert 
got  up  among  the  saloon  passengers,  I  Avas  asked  to  com})ose 
some  verses  for  the  occasion.  This  request  resulted  in  the 
production  of  the  "Steamer  "Wisconsin  Squiljs ",  the  same 
being  received  with  unexpected  favor  by  the  good-natured 
audience.  At  a  subsequent  entertainment  I  was  again  called 
upon  to  take  a  part.  I  had  sent  the  conniiittee  several  jiieces 
to  select  from,  and  they  put  me  down  for  three  recitations. 
I  recited  "  The  Sleigh-Ride  "  and  "  King  Alcohol  ",  both  selec- 
tions from  poems  composed  by  me  at  Woking,  which  were 
vehemently  a})plauded.  Passengers  at  sea  are  very  easily 
pleased. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  New  York,  August  4,  1887,  I  found 
the  (piestion.  was  being  considered  whether  so  dangerous  a 
man  should  l)e  permitted  to  land  on  his  native  soil.  The 
conclusion  appears  to  have  been  that,  if  I  once  set  foot  on 
„  shore,  I  could  make  a  fight  of  it  to  i)revent  ex})ulsion  and 
exile. 

I  was  arrested  on  board  the  steamer  at  the  Guion  line 
wharf  as  I  was  about  to  land,  in  the  presence  of  my  wife,  son, 
and  sister.     The  two  former  had  journeyed  from  New  Eng- 
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land  to  meet  me ;  the  latter  had  accompanied  me  on  the  voy- 
age from  Liverpool.  The  oflicers  had  no  warrant  for  my 
arrest,  hut  had  heen  ordered  to  bring  me  to  the  police  head- 
quarters on  Mott  street.  They  performed  their  duty  with  as 
much  consideration  as  the  nature  of  the  case  permitted. 
They  assured  my  wife  that  1  should  not  he  long  detained. 
l>ut  their  protestations  gave  her  no  confidence.  While  wait- 
ing for  the  steamer,  she  had  read  the  articles  published  in 
the  papers  previous  to  my  arrival,  and  declared  they  would 
never  let  me  go  free  again.  She  believed  that  as  soon  as 
it  became  known  that  1  was  released,  the  commotion  already 
excited  by  the  papers  would  create  such  a  feeling  against  me 
that  I  would  be  again  j)laced  in  coiiliuement.  It  was  in  vain 
that  1  assured  her  that  1  had  expiated  my  crime  and  ))aid 
most  dearly  for  my  wrong-doings  —  that  1  was,  according  to 
the  law,  a  free  man,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  molest 
me.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  dej)ict  the  disapjtointment 
and  anguish  of  that  faithful,  long-sulfering  wife,  who,  after  a 
separation  of  nearly  twenty  years,  believed  it  was  to  l»e  in- 
definitely continued. 

My  wife,  sister,  and  son  accompanied  me  to  the  police 
headquarters  and  stood  bravely  by  ine.  On  our  arrival  there 
the  sergeant  in  charge  said  to  them,"  Vou  can  all  go  now,  we 
are  going  to  keep  him  here  until  to-morrow."  'I'hey  refused 
to  leave  me;  but  at  last  l)eing  assui'ed  they  would  be  jiermit- 
ted  to  see  me  at  4  i\  m.  (it  l>eiiiu-  then  noon),  they  reluctantly 
departed. 

About  2  o'clock  I  was  tiiken  into  :i  biouLihani  by  two  detect- 
ives, di'iven  to  a  l)ack  enti'ancc  of  the  .lelVerson  Market  Police 
Court,  and  taken  through  into  a  jirivate  room.  In  a  b'w 
moments  .Justice  Duflv  came  in  from  the  jiulilic  coui't-i'oom 
whei'e  he  had  been  holding  exnminations,  and  jn-omptly 
interi'ogated  the  oflicers  ;is  to  the  cause  of  my  arrest.  I'lMin 
disc<)veriiig  that  there  wrreno  cliariics  aLMinst  me,  e.xcejit  tliat 
1  was  considered  too  dauLicioiis  a  man  to  Ite  lelt  at  larLfc,  the 
judge  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 
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"  That  is  no  ground  or  reason  whatever  for  depriving-  a  man 
of  his  liberty ;  it  is  known  that  the  prisoner  committed  a 
crime  in  a  foreign  country,  and  has  paid  the  penalty  by  more 
than  fourteen  years'  imprisonment.  It  would  be  against 
every  principle  of  justice  to  interfere  with  him,  so  long  as  he 
conducts  himself  like  a  good  citizen.  A  man  may  have  com- 
mitted a  crime,  and  while  suffering  punishment  determine  to 
lead  an  honest  life  in  the  future.  How  unjust,  then,  as  soon  as 
he  is  free,  to  arrest  him  as  a  suspicious  character.  Instead  of 
encouraging  a  man  to  lead  an  honest  life,  such  a  course  as 
has  been  taken  in  this  case  is  the  sure  way  to  drive  him  back 
into  crime.  It  is  bad  policy,  and  I  trust  no  similar  case  will 
occur  again. 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  order  that  Bidwell  be  fortliAvith  dis- 
charged from  custody,  and  be  allowed  a  fair  opportunity  to 
take  a  fresh  start  in  life !  " 

What  a  friend  I  had  in  that  righteous  judge ! 

I  was  obliged  to  return  to  police  headquarters  to  await  the 
arrival  of  my  friends,  as  I  did  not  know  at  what  hotel  they 
Avere  staying.  At  the  appointed  time  they  came,  and  I  was 
at  last  reunited  with  my  family,  from  whom  I  had  been  sepa- 
rated so  many  years. 

The  following  editorial  article,  which  appeared  in  the  "  New 
York  Herald  "  of  August  4,  1887,  will  serve  to  show  in  what 
manner  my  arrest  was  regarded  by  unprejudiced,  influential 
journals : 

AX  OUTRAGE. 

The  arrest  of  George  Bidwell  on  his  arrival  at  tliis  port  yester- 
day, by  two  detectives,  as  related  in  anotlier  column,  was  a  gross 
outrage. 

He  was  charged  with  no  offense,  and.  as  far  as  appeal's,  sus- 
pected of  none.  There  was  no  legal  ground  for  his  arrest,  wliich 
was  made  without  lawful  warrant  or  authority.  The  man  is  an 
ex-convict  just  released  from  a  Britisli  prison,  where  he  has  served 
a  long  term  of  confinement  for  forgery.  That  is  no  excuse  for  his 
arrest  here. 
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The  only  explanation  of  their  action  the  detectives  had  to  offer 
in  the  police  court  where  they  took  their  victim,  was  that  they 
"  wished  to  show  him  to  tlie  members  of  tlie  force  so  that  they 
would  know  him  in  the  future  if  he  attempted  any  'crooked'  oj^era- 
tions."  Justice  Dulfy  quickly  saw  that  the  prisoner  was  illegally 
held,  and  at  once  discharged  him.  But  he  should  not  have  let 
the  detectives  off  without  a  scathing  reprimand  that  would  serve  as 
a  salutary  warning  to  like  offenders  in  the  future. 

There  have  been  too  many  instances  of  high-handed  doings  of 
this  sort  on  the  part  of  detectives.  Tliese  ofiicers  should  be  given 
to  understand  that  arrests  are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with,  not 
in  violation  of  the  law,  and  that  even  an  ex-convict  has  rights  that 
are  to  be  respected. 

The  press  dispatclies  tletailintr  my  return  and  illetral  arrest, 
though  eoutaininu'  numerous  errors,  did  much,  however,  to 
excite  symi)athy  lor  me  tlii'ouulujut  the  eountry. 

While  1  was  detained  at  police  ]iead(|uarters,  my  j»h(jtoirraph 
was  taken  l)y  the  instantaneous  process,  without  my  knowl- 
edge. In  the  pajjers  the  toUowiui::  day,  [  read  of  the  theft, 
and  that  the  picture  had  been  given  a  place  in  the  "  IJogues' 
Gallery."  ^[y  photograph  had  never  before  appeared  as  a 
star  in  that  ill-omened  galaxy.  I>nt,  after  Ijeeoming  a  tlior- 
oughly  repentant  man,  it  was  then  surreptitiously  olitained 
and  I  sui)j)ose  jjlaced  there. 

Tlie  j)ortrails  of  myself  which  ii]ipear  among  the  illustra- 
tions in  this  volume  will  show  that  1  no  longer  shrink  from 
the  gaze  of  honest  jieople. 

1  was  discharged  from  prison  in  a  badly  crip])le(l  condi- 
tion, and  suflering  from  gi'cat  jiliysical  exhaustion,  the  result 
of  a  long  and  terrible  incarceration,  one  almost  unexampled 
in  modern  times.  Ho\\c\ei-,  the  uood  blood  and  strouii'  con- 
stitution which  I  had  inlieiited  fioni  a  long  line  of  |iure-li\  Iuli" 
Piii'itan  ancestors,  endowed  me  with  the  |iower  to  undergo 
sulTerings  which  would  ha\e  pro\i'd  mortal  to  the  majority  of 
men. 

The  ensuing  pages  will  contain  a  cursory  histiu'v  of  the  cir- 
cumstanci's  which   surrounded    mv   vavIv  lil'e   in   .\Iiclii.;an  — 
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an  account  of  my  removal  to  New  York  city  —  my  marriage 
to  the  noble  and  devoted  young  lady,  who  has  been  spared 
and  preserved  to  care  for  and  educate  our  children  through 
all  these  long  years  of  undeserved  mental  suffering,  brought 
upon  her  by  my  misconduct  —  my  connections  with  wholesale 
houses,  and  business  success  in  New  York,  and  how  I  over- 
weighted myself  in  aiding  others  —  my  temptations,  and  the 
gradual  undermining  of  my  honest  business  principles,  up  to 
and  including  a  true  account  of  the  great  forgery  on  the  Bank 
of  England,  with  the  events  that  followed,  up  to  the  present 
time. 
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Chapter  II. 


MY  ANCESTORS  —  MY  PARENTS  ANO  TIIEIK  KELHUON  —  THE  ITS  AND  DOWNS  OF  A 
pioneer's  LIFE  IN  MICHIGAN  —  MV  FATHER'S  BUSINESS  FAILIKES  —  I  TLRN 
PEDDLER  AND  AVOOD-SAWYER  TO  SlI'PORT  THE  FAMILY  —  NAUTICAL  EXPERI- 
ENCES—  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  DISASTER — I  GO  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  BE- 
COME  A    "drummer"  —  MY    UNTIMELY    MARRIAGE  —  SIGNS    AND    PORTENTS. 

POSSIBLY  some  readers  may  desire  to  know  something 
about  the  antecedents  of  my  family.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  Bidwells  scattered  over  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  name  is  derived  from  Bridgewell 
(the  well  by  the  bridge). 

The  ancestors  on  my  father's  side  emigrated  from  Xor- 
folk,  England,  and  were  among  the  lirst  who  settled  in  New 
England.  In  the  Doomsday  Hook,  compiled  by  order  of  Wil- 
liam the  Con(|ueror,  between  lOtiii  :inil  11<)<),  will  be  fouutj 
a  record  of  the  family  and  the  coat  of  arms,  which  is  among 
the  most  ancient. 

Whatever  may  belong  to  hereditaiy  descent,  I  have  had 
one  pi'actical  benelit  from  it,  the  sound  bodily  health  before 
referred  to. 

My  ancestors  left  Knglniid,  like  tlu^  other  Puritans,  not 
on  account  of  poverty,  but  to  obtain  religious  fi'eedom,  and  all 
down  through  the  genei";itious  lliosi'  of  the  family  who  remained 
at  the  homestead  or  in  its  \icinity,  attended  the  old  Congrega- 
tional or  Turitan  Church. 

My  gi'eal-grandfather.  ('apt.  Zeiiulon  Didwell,  was  in  the 
Northern  Army  during  tbr  IJiMilutionary  wai',  lieiuLi'  killed  ju 
one  of  the  lights  which  pr.'ccilcil  the  capture  of  the  llritisli 
General  Ibiriz'ovne,  at  Saiatoi:a. 

(25) 
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I  pass  alonsi:  down  to  my  father,  who,  in  1832,  married 
and  moved  to  liloomlield,  Orleans  County,  New  York,  where 
I  was  horn. 

When  my  fatlier  was  a  very  young'  man,  the  Methodists 
opened  a  snuill  chaj)el  not  far  from  the  homestead  ;  he  became 
a  convert,  forsook  tlic  oUi  family  church,  and  joined  tliem. 
My  mother  also  joined  them  at  about  the  same  time,  and  thus 
two  cong'cnial  s{)irits  met. 

My  parents  cared  but  very  little  about  this  world,  believing 
it  but  a  place  of  preparation  for  the  next.  From  about  the 
time  their  children  could  "  toddle,"  they  were  forced  to  go  to 
church  and  sit  out  liour-long  sermons ;  and  woe  to  the  child 
that  fell  aslcej).  I  could  not  have  been  four  years  old  when, 
on  one  occasion,  I  fell  asleep  and  was  instantly  taken  out  of 
church  by  my  father  and  well  spanked. 

Yet,  in  matters  not  pertaining  to  morals  and  religion,  they 
were  ever  most  loving  and  indulgent.  Sunday  was  observed 
by  them  in  the  old  Puritan  way.  We  children  must  read 
only  the  Bible,  Sunday-school  books,  Baxter's  '•'•  Saints'  Ever- 
lasting Rest,"  or  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  ;  and  indeed 
Sunday  was  a  "  slough  of  despond  "  to  us. 

We  were  del)arred  from  ])laying  with  a  kitten  or  a  doll. 
A  ])ack  of  cards  in  the  house  would  (wo  were  told)  have 
lu'ought  down  a  judgment  from  Heaven  u|)()n  us.  Even  the 
game  of  checkers  was  looked  u})on  with  suspicion,  and  regarded 
i\A  a  temptation  of  the  devil. 

Dancing  was  considered  an  almost  un])ardonal)le  sin,  and 
the  violin  an  especially  diabolical  instrument.  Everything  in 
the  way  of  amusement  was  regarded  as  time  lost  in  making 
preparations  for  eternity. 

X\\\  I  exaggerating?  I  am  only  reproducing  from  my 
memoi-y  an  exact  ])icture  as  left  upon  my  mind  by  the  events 
of  those  days  ;  and  I  wi'ite  with  reverence,  only  desiring  to  let 
tlie  attentive  and  thoughtful  reader  judge  what  effect  such 
teaching  prol)ably  had  upon  my  character  and  life;  and 
whether  the  rebound  did  not  at  last  carry  me  as  far  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  describe  thus  briefly  the  religious 
atmosphere  which  surrounded  nie  in  childhood.  But,  had  I 
lived  up  to  the  religion  which  my  parents  believed  in  and 
taught  their  children,  I  sliould  never  have  been  forced  to 
undergo  so  much  disgrace,  nor  to  have  passed  so  many  dreary 
years  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  j)rison. 

In  1887  my  father  went  to  the  then  paper  village  of  Lanes- 
villc,  Mich.,  which  was  situated  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Toledo, 
Ohio;  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  was  afterward  built 
between  the  latter  place  and  Chicago,  j)assing  through  the  vil- 
lage. It  is  now  the  thriving  town  of  Hudson.  He  there  jtur- 
chased  land,  and  l)uilt  a  hous(i  and  shop  ;  then  returning  east, 
he  took  his  family  by  the  Immc  Canal  from  Medina,  N.  Y., 
to  Buffalo  ;  then  by  the  steamboat  "  Erie"  to  Toledo.  Tbe  Erie 
was  the  first  steamboat,  1  Ix-licve,  that  ever  j»loughcd  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie.  At  that  time  the  run  from  ihilValo  to 
Toledo  took  more  than  three  days  ;  a  journey  which  is  now 
made  in  double  that  number  of  hours. 

During  the  first  year  after  our  iiri'ival,  all  of  our  family  of 
six,  with  the  exception  of  myself.  \\<'re  pi-ostrated  with  fever 
and  ague.  As  nearly  all  the  other  settlers  were  alike  alllicted, 
it  was  not  jjossible  to  hire  any  one  to  care  for  the  sick  or 
render  any  other  assisttmee  ;  in  eonsei|uenee  1,  a  lad  of  six 
years,  was  the  ""working  foi'ee  "  thi-ouLih  the  greater  part  of 
that  long  year  of  depri\ation  ami  niisei-y.  Jt  seemeil  inirae- 
ulous,  under  the  cireunistanres.  tliat  any  recovered  :  but  all 
did,  except  the  youngest,  a  two-year-old  Itrother. 

At  the  end  of  th(^  year  ni\  tatluT  found  himself  so  deejily 
in  debt  that  his  property  was  all  snld  fur  about  tme-fiftii  its 
value.  IJaving  had  our  fill  of  Lanrs\ille.  we  reniovei!  to 
Adrian,  in  the  same  State,  at  tliat  time  a  'jrowiiiii'  \  illaiic  We 
arrived  tbei'e  jtenniless,  Imt  my  fatlier  soon  lint  a  little  start 
and  ojieiit'd  JMisiness  in  a  small  way.  After  1  was  liltceii 
years  of  age,  my  fatber  seenifd  to  rely  entirely  upon  me. 

As  brful'e  stated,  mv  paieiils  were  relJLiidllS   peiijile.        J'eliLl'- 

ion  was   e\  tT\  thim:-  to  tbem.  all  woiidly  altaiis  I'omparat  i\  ely 
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nothing.  Yet  through  all  their  lives  both  worked  very  hard, 
and  would  make  any  worldly  sacrifice  for  what,  in  their  opin- 
ion, was  for  the  benefit  of  their  children.  They  believed  it  a 
religious  duty  to  divide  their  last  crust  with  the  suffering, 
and  preferred  rather  to  make  friends  with  the  poor  and 
down-trodden  than  with  the  prosperous. 

]\Jy  father  belonged  to  the  old  abolition  party.  Adrian 
was  a  station  on  the  "  Underground  Railroad,"  i.  e.^  the  line 
of  travel  between  the  Ohio  river  and  Canada  by  which  fugitive 
slaves  escaped,  these  being  carried  by  Avagon-loads  in  the 
night  from  the  house  of  one  abolitionist  to  that  of  another, 
and  there  secreted  during  the  day. 

It  was  often  a  desperate  race  for  liberty,  or  chains  and 
death,  until  they  had  got  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
the  Ohio  river.  In  a  village  the  wagon-load  of  fugitives 
would  be  hastily  distributed  at  the  houses  of  the  abolitionists. 
I  remember  hearing  some  of  those  secreted  at  our  house  tell 
about  their  marvelous  escapes — how  they  were  chased  by 
bloodhounds,  etc.,  before  they  reached  the  Ohio. 

My  father  seemed  to  possess  no  business  qualifications 
whatever.  He  was  honest,  simple-hearted,  and  confiding.  He 
would  no  sooner  get  a  business  established  than  some  stran- 
ger would  come  along,  worm  himself  into  his  confidence,  and 
soon  have  everything  in  his  own  hands,  leaving  my  father 
penniless.  One  of  these  recurring  events  happened  when  I 
was  nine  years  of  age ;  and  as  my  father  was  in  poor  health 
at  the  time,  I  took  to  peddling  molasses  candy  and  apples  in 
a  basket,  and  for  a  long  time  brought  in  enough  money  to 
support  the  family.  On  the  occasions  of  these  periodical 
downfalls,  neighbors  would  say  to  me :  "  Your  father  is  too 
honest  to  live  in  the  West."  It  was  not  that  he  was  too  honest, 
but  too  confiding,  and  deficient  in  worldly  wisdom.  Thi-ougb 
long  years  of  solitude,  while  lying  crij^pled  in  a  prison  cell, 
the  thought  often  entered  my  mind  that,  had  my  parents  l)oen 
more  worldly-wise,  my  fate  would  have  been  different. 

In  my  eleventh  year,  I  bargained  Avith  a  rich  man  of  the 
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place  to  saw  four-foot  wood  twice  in  two  and  split  it,  for 
fifty  cents  a  cord.  I  was  attending  school  at  the  time,  and 
one  Saturday  I  set  to  woik,  and  by  noon  had  so  huge  a  pile 
sawed  that,  when  my  emi)]oyer  came  home  to  dinner,  lie,  with 
his  wife  and  daughters,  looked  at  it  from  the  kitchen  door 
with  astonishment.  Soon  afterwards  this  gentleman  offered 
to  take  me  to  his  home,  give  me  an  education,  and  start  me 
in  a  business.  His  name  was  Ira  IJidwell,  a  distant  cousin. 
He  was  well  known,  es})ecially  in  Michigan,  and  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  later,  as  a  merchant  and  banker.  He  was,  like  my 
parents,  a  Methodist.  His  kind  offer  was  not  accepted, 
however,  my  parents  believing  that  the  religious  training  of 
their  children  necessitated  their  {)i-esence  at  home.  I  l)clieve 
this  was  an  unfortunate  decision  for  me. 

When  I  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  my  father  was 
again  "  taken  in  and  done  for"  by  a  sharper  from  Buffalo. 
IJelieving  there  Avas  an  opening  for  hiui  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in 
1845  he  removed  with  the  family  from  Adrian  to  that  jtlace. 
There  1  set  up  a  street  stall  for  the  sale  of  periodicals  and 
apples,  trashy  novels  and  candy,  leuionade  and  pocket-knives, 
small-beer  and  steel  watch-chains,  etc. 

I  succeeded  in  sup{)orting  the  family  until  my  father  got 
into  business  again,  and  eouliuucd  in  trade  until  1  had  a 
capital  of  nearly  fifty  dollars.  "With  this  1  bought  an  old 
steamboat  clinker-built  yawl,  twenty-three  feet  Iouli".  and  liatl 
it  half-decked  and  fitted  out  as  a  sloop.  My  father  lieiugthen 
in  more  comfortable  circunistanees,  1  jiassed  my  sumuirrs  on 
the  Maumee  river,  making  occ;isioiial  excursions  into  Lake 
Erie.  1  was  so  fond  of  sailing  that  I  used  to  go  (dV  alone, 
and,  after  sailing  all  day,  remain  in  the  sloop  nii:'lits.  while 
she  lay  anchored  near  the  shore,  sleejiing  in  the  folds  of  the 
sail. 

When  I  was  about  fifteen  1  tnok  my  belovecj  sloo|>  to  a 
shii)-<'arpent<'i"  to  get  the  hull  shealhe(l  over.  The  bill  was 
about  eighteen  dollars.  1  had  in\este(l  all  my  nioni'y  in  her, 
but  as  the  carpenter  was  an  old  friend  cif  my  fathei-,  and   luul 
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always  treated  me  kiiull\',  I  had  not  a  doiil)t  but  that  he 
would  trust  me  for  the  repair^.  To  my  surprise  and  mortifi- 
cation he  said  1  must  pay  the  amount  at  once.  As  I  could 
not  do  so,  he  had  the  boat  sold  at  constable's  sale  without 
delay.  My  father  refused  to  interfere  or  advance  me  any- 
thing, and  so  I  lost  my  dear  old  "  Mayflower."  I  had  no  sus- 
picion at  the  time,  but  I  have  since  thought  there  was  an 
arrangement  between  my  father  and  the  carpenter  to  get 
the  boat  away  from  me,  and  thus  turn  my  energies  in  another 
direction. 

Soon  after  this  event  a  New  Orleans  boarding-house  and 
hotel  "beat"  ingratiated  himself  into  my  father's  confidence 
and  soon  became  his  right-hand  man.  It  was  not  long  before 
my  father  was  again  moneyless  and  out  of  business. 

I  had  by  this  time  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  candy- 
making,  and  we  heard  there  was  a  good  opening  for  the  busi- 
ness at  Grand  Rapids.  The  last  "  ruin  "  had  left  us  with  but 
a  single  horse  and  wagon.  My  father  borrowed  a  little  money, 
and  in  December,  1849,  he  and  I  left  Toledo  for  Grand  Rap- 
ids. As  the  country  was  deeply  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
roads  but  little  traveled,  and  only  by  sleighs,  the  track  being 
too  narrow  for  our  wagon,  it  Avas  hard  dragging  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  However,  we  arrived  at  Grand  Ra])ids  a  day 
or  two  before  Christmas,  rented  a  small  shop,  and  by  working 
day  and  night,  we  made  up  a  stock  of  sugar  toys.  We  had 
brought  with  us  a  small  stove  and  the  moulds  in  which  to 
cast  the  toys.  On  Christmas  day  we  had  sold  a  quantity, 
which  left  us  a  profit  of  thirty  dollars,  quite  a  little  fortune 
in  our  pockets.  Our  next  step  was  to  sell  the  horse  and 
wagon  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

AVe  then  rented  a  larger  store,  and  in  five  years  from  our 
humble  start  we  were  doing  a  large  business  in  cunfectionery, 
fancy  goods,  and  jewelry.  The  business  devolved  on  me 
alone,  my  father  deferring  everything  to  me  because  of  his 
belief  in  my  superior  judgment  in  business  matters. 

All  others  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  seemed  to  place 
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a  like  confidence  in  me,  and  I  be^an  to  consider  myself  capa- 
ble of  conducting:  a  much  larji^er  business  enterprise.  It  may 
be  that  this  conceit  and  overestimation  of  my  abilities  pufl'ed 
me  up  considerably.  It  needed  but  a  little  imagination  to 
picture  to  myself  a  near  future  in  which  I  should  become  a 
rich  merchant.  Up  to  our  arrival  at  Grand  Rapids  in  1849, 
every  enterprise  of  my  father's  had  resulted  disastrously. 
Now  that  1  was  at  the  helm,  everything  certainly  pr(jsj)ered ; 
home  comforts  increased  ;  better  educational  advantages  for 
the  younger  brothers  and  sisteis  were  enjoyed. 

I  was  highly  respected  by  those  memlters  of  the  commu- 
nity whose  good  oi)iniun  was  worth  having ;  all  of  whom  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  my  integrity  and  business  capacity. 
I  was  ol)servant,  anxious  for  improveuient,  quick  to  grasp  at 
new  ideas,  and  to  ascertain  what  was  in  them  that  might  aid 
me  to  reach  the  "  El  Dorado"  of  which  1  had  dreamed,  since, 
wlien  in  my  ninth  year,  1  beiiau  to  sell  apples  and  candy  in  a 
basket.  The  reader  may  smile  to  learn  that  at  this  time  I  was 
but  sixteen  years  of  age,  although  1  looked  much  (jlder.  At 
eiglitecn  1  sported  a  beard  and  moustache.  Like  most  boys, 
I  was  anxious  to  ajtj^ear  older  than  1  really  was.  and  the 
sturdy  frame  with  which  Nature  had  favored  me  lieli)ed  out 
the  innocent  dece{)tiou. 

Our  business  steadily  increased,  and  in  coui-se  of  three 
years  our  credit  became  s<j  well  cstal)lished  with  the  mer- 
chants of  New  York,  and  other  trade-centers,  that  we  could 
get  all  the  goods  required.  We  now  liegan  to  run  wagons  to 
supply  goods  to  the  dealers  within  a  circuit  of  one  liundred 
miles.  Although  this  systrm  Wdrked  successfully  in  more 
l)0i)nlous  localities  where  the  I'oads  were  good,  it  jinivcil  a 
failure  in  the  newly-settled  State  of  Michigan.  The  towns 
and  villagrs  were  widely  scattered,  and  sparsely  ]i()]iulatr(l. 
the  roads  almost  imjiassalile  :  and  the  wear  and  teai'  of  liors  •« 
an<l  wagons,  with  occasional  daniag('  to  goods,  was  to  us  ap- 
palling. With  no  know  I  I'd 'it'  of  business  save  what  1  had 
'"picked    up,"   1    could    not    understand   the   necessity    of    an 
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annual  inventory,  and  had  no  means  of  judging  what  our  prof- 
its were,  except  by  the  ease  with  which  money  came  in  to 
meet  our  bills. 

After  halving  run  the  trade-wagons  a  long  time,  money 
matters  appeared  to  tighten  up  with  us,  and  it  became  more 
and  more  difhcult  to  make  payments.  I  began  to  investigate, 
and,  to  my  dismay,  discovered  that  our  assets  scarcely  equaled 
our  indebtedness.  If  at  this  juncture  I  had  consulted  with  an 
experienced  business  man,  instead  of  relying  upon  my  own 
immature  judgment,  I  should  have  learned  that  an  cstal)lished 
business  Avith  good  credit  is  in  itself  a  capital  for  a  young 
man  of  energy.  To  stop  the  trade-wagons  would  have  been 
to  me  a  great  mortification.  But  that  is  exactly  what  an 
older  head  would  have  advised ;  and,  as  the  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness was  profitable,  it  is  likely  I  should  have  remained  in 
Grand  Rapids  to  this  day.  My  parents  had  no  suggestions  to 
offer,  as  they  were,  like  myself,  quite  overwhelmed  by  the 
result  of  our  six  years'  energetic  work.  I  consulted  with  a 
lawyer,  who  had  lately  opened  an  ofiice  next  door,  but  as  yet 
having  no  practice.  When  I  explained  the  state  of  affaii's  he 
evidently  saw  that  his  opportunity  had  come,  and  he  made 
the  most  of  it.  He  advised  me  to  put  all  the  property  into  the 
hands  of  an  assignee,  the  same  to  be  sold  and  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  those  creditors  who  had  shown  me  some  attention  when 
I  had  visited  their  places  of  business  were  put  in  the  first 
class,  to  be  paid  in  full  out  of  the  assets.  The  second  class 
was  composed  of  those  who  had  favored  me  less.  These 
came  in  next  if  enough  were  left  to  pay  them.  Under  such 
an  iniquitous  arrangement  the  third  class  could  of  course 
receive  nothing.  Experienced  readers  need  not  be  told  the 
result  of  such  an  assignment.  A"s  my  lawyer  doubtless 
expected,  the  second  and  third  classes  of  creditors  began  law 
proceedings  to  break  the  assignment  and  get  all  the  creditors 
put  on  an  equal  footing.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  lawyers 
got  all  that  the  creditors  did  not.  My  lawyer  skillfully 
arranged  about  two  years'  practice  for  himself,  which  estab- 
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lished  his  position  at  the  bar,  and  he  is  to-day  one  of  the 
wealthiest  lawyers  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

That  assignment  invented  by  the  lawyer  has  unquestion- 
ably affected  my  whole  life.  Ever  afterwards,  wh«'n  trying  to 
get  into  business,  I  was  haunted  by  the  idea  that  some  claim 
would  be  brought  forward  before  1  was  able  to  pay  it.  At  the 
time  of  the  assignment,  I  had  given  up  some  valuable  real 
estate,  my  own  private  pi'operty,  also  my  gold  watch  and 
chain,  to  pay  firm  debts.  1  have  gone  into  this  matter  some- 
what in  detail  because  there  ai-e  many  persons  still  living  who, 
doubtless,  believe  I  acted  dislionestly.  1  look  Viack  to  this 
assignment  as  the  direct  start  ing-j)oint  of  all  my  misfortunes. 

My  parents  also  gave  u]»  every  thing,  leaving  themselves 
and  children  destitute.  Amid  ail,  my  parents  never  lost  one 
tittle  of  their  faith  in  CJod's  pi-ovidcnce.  In  fact,  d('sj)ite  the 
many  adverse  instances  in  wbich  tlie  answers  to  their  )»rayers 
appeared  to  "go  by  contraries,"  I  always  liad  a  latent,  deejdy- 
rootcd  conviction  that  because  of  their  jirayers  nothing  very 
bad  would  ever  happen  to  me,  and  this  belief  Ix'came  consola- 
tory after  I  began  to  grow  "  ciooked  ".  Many  times  when 
lying  in  the  cell  of  a  foreign  prison,  undergoing  dreadful  and 
long-continued  tortures,  1  would  say  to  myself  :  '*  (),  would  that 
I  could  ])elieve  all  that  my  paicuts  did,  and  possess  the  sana^ 
faith  and  confidence  in  (Jod  I  1  should  be  hap))y  ev«>n  liere." 
Well,  they  are  gone;  and  if  tJiey  are  not  now  enjoying  su<'h  a 
state  of  everlasting  bliss  as  tJiey  antieijiated,  they  richly 
deserve  it.  Tiu'ough  all  the  ye;tis  of  my  incarceration  it  has 
l)een  a  great  consolation  to  {^•i'\  that,  as  long  as  they  li\ed,  1 
did  all  in  my  jtower  to  assist  tlieui,  as  well  as  my  younger 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Aftei'  1  had  turned  over  all  the  property  into  the  hands  of 
the  assignee,  I  left  for  New  Vnik  city,  determined  to  seek  my 
fortune  in  a  place  where  so  many  others  had  ac(|uire(|  thi-irs. 
1  felt  that  1  jiossessed  ciicigv.  |ierseverani'e.  and  physieal 
capacity  to  undergo  niin'e  li;ii(lslii|is  and  to  accomplish  nmre 
work  tiian  most  young  men.  IJesides  this,  1  was  strictly  tem- 
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perate,  and  not  addicted  to  any  of  the  vices  so  common  in 
large  cities.  In  my  various  trips  to  New  York  and  other  cities 
for  the  purcliase  of  goods,  I  had  learned  that  the  theaters  and 
bar-rooms  were  well  patronized  each  evening  by  young  busi- 
ness men.  I  had  also  been  told  that  many  were  addicted  to 
gambling  and  other  vices.  I  thought  to  myself :  "  If  such 
young  men  give  satisfaction  to  their  employers  and  get  on  in 
New  York,  Avhy  cannot  I  ?  "  At  this  time  I  was  23  years  of 
age.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  succeed.  When  I  turned  over  my 
own  real  estate,  I  received  $300  of  its  value,  which  enabled 
me  to  go  to  New  York. 

On  my  arrival  in  that  city  I  purchased  sugar  and  shipped 
it  to  a  younger  brother  in  Grand  Rapids,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  and  thus  support 
the  family  while  I  was  getting  into  business.  Before  he  had 
got  fairly  started,  the  creditors  of  my  father  and  myself 
attached  the  sugar  for  our  debts,  and  he  was  forced  to  submit 
to  the  loss,  which  broke  up  his  business. 

Thus,  the  family  were  left  destitute  in  Grand  Rapids,  and 
I  Avas  in  New  York,  without  employment.  I  rented  a  small 
room  in  Greenwich  Street,  and  eked  out  my  money  at  the 
chca])cst  eating-houses,  seldom  spending  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  cents  a  dav  for  food.  Day  after  day  I  went  from 
one  wholesale  house  to  another,  applying  for  a  situation  of 
some  kind,  but  in  vain.  My  money  began  to  run  low,  and  I 
lived  on  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  day. 

About  this  time  I  made  myself  known  to  ^fr.  J.  ^lilton 
Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Fire  Insurance  Company.  I 
had  met  this  gentleman  when  on  a  visit  in  New  England. 
He  proved  a  true  friend  to  me  as  long  as  I  remained  in  New 
York.  If  all  merchants  and  business  men  who  are  rich  and 
])rosperous  would  treat  young  men,  especially  those  just  from 
the  country,  as  this  gentleman  and  his  excellent  wife  did  me, 
fewer  of  tlicni  would  get  among  bad  associates  and  be  led  to 
ruin.  ]\Ir.  Smith  invited  me  to  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  and 
his  hospitable  wife  insisted  that  I  must  dine  with  them.     1 
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had  eaten  only  a  ten-cent  breakfast  that  day,  and  they  must 
have  been  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  food  which  disaj)- 
peared.  However,  I  suspect  those  benevolent,  noble-hearted 
souls  understood  the  situation,  and  afterward  I  had  frequent 
invitations  to  their  house.  Mr.  Smith  exerted  himself  to  find 
an  opening  for  me,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  me  a 

position  in  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  C O k  Va). 

I  knew  nothing  about  the  l)usiness,  but  very  soon  1  was 
directed  by  the  firm  to  make  a  trip  to  New  London,  Norwich, 
Willimantic,  Hartford,  and  New  Plnven,  all  in  my  ancestral 
State.  As  the  grocery  men  in  those  i)laces  were  all  strangers 
to  me,  on  my  first  round  1  only  introduced  myself  and  left 
my  card.  Three  weeks  later  I  made  the  trip  again,  and 
found  that  all  remembered  me.  This  time  I  received  several 
orders.  I  now  went  around  regularly  once  a  month,  and  tlie 
number  of  my  customers  and  the  amount  of  orders  constantly 
increased.  The  orders  by  mail  also  increased.  Every  dealer 
who  gave  me  an  order  became  a  regular  customer.     In  18;)7 

the  firm  of  C 0 k  Co.  failed  :  and  as  the  l)usiness 

was  wound  up,  I  had  to  transfer  myself  and  customers  to 
another  house.  By  this  time  1  had  the  conti'ol  of  consider- 
able trade,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  wholesale 
grocery  house  of  Messrs.    1> k   W . 

Upon  leaving  (Jrand  l{a})i(ls.  1  had  arranged  with  my 
parents  that  they  should  remain  tln're  with  their  other  child- 
ren until  1  had  pushed  my  way  into  a  position  whereby  I  could 
support  them.  Ihit  they  were  indueeil  to  remove  to  the  village 
of  Muskegon,  to  assist  in  oruani/.ing  a  new  society  of  Metho- 
dists, and  build  a  church. 

Muskegon  is  now  a  vei'v  pleasant  city  of  about  30.0(t(l 
inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  liunbei-  emporiums  of  this  conti- 
nent. In  1S.")7,  it  was  a  \illaL;c  of  wnodcn  huts,  cabins,  and 
small  houses,  iidiabite(l  pi'incipally  by  lumbermen  and  those 
''tough  and  rough"  charactns  usually  found  on  the  outskii-fs 
of  civilization.  Whisky-sell inL^  gamliliug,  dog-li«:htinir,  and 
more  l)rutal  animal   bipeds  bruising  each  other,  was  the  order 
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of  the  day.  On  hearing  about  their  removal,  I  was  much 
troubled,  but  at  the  time  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  do  any- 
thing. They  were  not  long  there  before  they  found  out  their 
mistake.  In  order  to  live,  they  opened  a  hotel ;  some  of  their 
customers  would  come  and  stay  a  few  days,  and  when  my 
father  asked  them  to  pay  up  they  would  invite  him  out  into 
the  street  to  fight.  Evidently  they  were  used  to  fighting 
landlords,  but  I  do  not  think  my  father  ever  had  even  an 
angry  dispute  in  his  life.  The  account  that  reached  me  of 
the  state  of  affairs  hastened  my  determination  to  get  them 
out  of  the  place,  and  I  could  think  of  but  one  way,  which  was 
to  bring  them  on  to  New  York.  This  was  a  very  rash  under- 
taking for  a  young  man  not  yet  receiving  more  than  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  But  I  had  a  fatal  confidence  in  my 
own  powers  to  carry  any  burden.  Besides,  I  expected  to  get 
my  father  a  situation  of  some  kind,  and  my  young  brother, 
then  a  lad  of  twelve,  into  an  office.  I  sent  for  the  family, 
and  at  the  same  time  hired  part  of  a  house  in  >'>outh  Brooklyn. 
They  came,  and  affairs  ran  smoothly  for  some  months. 

My  income  rapidly  increased.     In  1858,  I  transferred  my 

business  to  the  house  of  J H &  Co.     I  had  hitherto 

been  working  on  a  percentage  ;  I  was  now  on  a  regular  salary, 
with  the  promise  of  twelve  hundred  after  October  1st.  On  the 
strength  of  this  expectation,  I  married  a  young  lady  with  whom 
I  had  made  acquaintance  while  visiting  the  old  homestead  in 
Connecticut.  The  remarkable  prudence  she  has  shown  in  all 
affairs  of  her  life  —  her  success  in  bringing  up  our  children 
through  all  the  years  of  separation  —  and  her  adherence  tome 
under  circumstances  which  would  have  irrevocably  estranged 
most  women  —  prove  that  I  made  a  good  choice,  if  she  did  not. 
Her  age  at  that  time  was  seventeen  and  mine  twenty-six. 
I  was  already  suj^porting  nine  persons  besides  myself,  and 
though  sanguine  of  success  in  business,  I  felt  almost  afraid  to 
assume  another  responsibility.  But  I  was  deeply  in  love,  and 
I  feared  that  by  delay  I  might  lose  the  dear  object  of  my 
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affections.     Therefore,  I  rashly  cast  all  prudential  considera- 
tions to  the  winds,  a  customary  proceeding  among  lovers. 

1  have  never  been  a  l)eliever  in  signs  and  omens,  but  on 
my  voyage  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Marseilles,  just  previous  to  the 
great  catastrophe  of  my  life,  1  lost  a  valuable  diamond  ring 
overboard.  Thirty  years  since  1  gave  the  young  lady  who  is 
now  my  wife  an  engagement  ring  with  an  opal  setting. 
Owing  to  a  family  affliction,  she  was  married  in  black.  While 
in  an  English  prison,  I  read  in  one  of  the  library  books  that 
each  one  of  the  incidents  referred  to  was  ominous  of 
misfortune. 


Chapter  III. 


OVERWEIGHTED  AT  THE  OUTSET  —  A  STRUGGLE  TO  SUPPORT  DEPENDENT  ONES  — 
MY  FIRST  DISHONEST  ACT  —  THE  "PATENT  GLOBE  COFFEE-ROASTER" — ARREST 
ON  CHARGE  OF  EMBEZZLEMENT  —  EXAMINATION  AT  THE  TOMBS  POLICE  COURT, 
AND  DISCHARGE  BY  "  BIO  "  JUSTICE  CONNELLY  —  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CRIME 
—  TWENTY    MINUTES   OUT    OF   PRISON — A   SUICIDAL   RETROSPECT. 

AFTER  my  marriage  I  took  still  more  active  measures  to 
help  some  members  of  the  family  into  a  position  where 
they  might  be  able  to  earn  something  towards  the  general 
support.  A  man  of  some  means  went  into  the  confectionery 
business  with  my  brother,  but  the  copartnership  soon  resulted 
in  a  failure.  This  enterprise,  instead  of  easing  my  financial 
burdens,  only  increased  them.  During  this  time  I  was  hard 
pushed  for  means  to  pay  rent  and  supply  food  for  those 
dependent  on  me.  As  my  account  with  my  em])lo}'ers  was 
kept  balanced  or  slightly  overdrawn,  on  one  occasion,  after 
returning  from  a  trip,  I  purposely  withheld  fifteen  dollars 
from  my  collections.  Goods  were  sold  on  thirty  days'  credit, 
any  dealer  in  good  standing  being  allowed  that  time.  On  my 
trips  it  would  frequently  happen  that  I  collected  the  money 
for  goods  which  had  perhaps  been  purchased  only  a  week 
instead  of  a  month.  It  was  one  of  these  advance  payments 
that  temjjted  me  to  retain  the  amount  before  mentioned,  as  a 
temporary  relief  for  ])ressing  necessities. 

Previously,  when  on  my  trips,  in  case  I  made  use  of  any 
portion  of  the  money  collected,  for  special  expenses,  I  always 
had  the  deficiency  charged  to  my  account,  and  this  had  been 
satisfactory  to  the  firm.  I  argued  to  myself  thus :  "  j\Iy 
brother  is  now  in  business,  will  no  longer  need  my  assistance, 

(38) 
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and  if  I  overdraw  my  account,  it  will  place  me  in  a  bad  posi- 
tion with  the  firm.  This  money  is  not  due  for  three  weeks 
yet,  and  the  firm  will  not  look  for  it  before.  1  am  really 
doing  them  no  harm  if  1  \n\\  it  over  when  due.  My  expenses 
being  reduced,  1  will  be  in  condition  to  do  so,  and  will  be 
careful  not  to  get  myself  into  such  a  predicament  again." 

I  was  ashamed  to  tell  my  l)ride  of  three  months  that  I 
had  not  money  to  jHirchase  food  for  her.  Had  1  frankly 
explained  to  her  exactly  how  matters  stood,  all  would  have 
been  well. 

As  previously  stated,  my  brother  did  not  succeed  in  his 
business,  and  instead  of  rei)lacing  the  fifteen  dollars  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  I  felt  obliged  to  increase  the  deficiency. 
As  the  firm  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  my  integrity,  no 
inquiry  was  ever  made  into  the  accounts  of  my  customers. 
Therefore,  although  during  the  next  few  months  the  deficiency 
gradually  increased  until  it  reached  the  sum  of  two  hundr(Ml 
and  fifty  dollars,  no  discovery  was  made.  Through  all  this 
time  my  mind  Avas  filled  with  a]ii)ieliensi()ns  of  exposure,  and 
1  made  desperate  efforts  to  extricate  myself  from  the  gulf 
into  which  1  was  slowly  but  surely  sinking. 

My  j)osition  was  becoming  unbearal)le,  and  1  looked  aliout 
for  some  honest  means  to  raise  money  to  make  good  tlu^ 
amount  I  had  embezzled.  One  ilay  a  man  wliom  1  bad  known 
fit  fJrand  llaj)ids  came  into  luy  place  of  business  and  slmwed 
me  a  "Patent  (Jlobe  Cofi'ee-IJnaster,"  of  wliieh  he  owiu'd  one- 
half  th(!  patent-right,  lie  saiil  lie  bad  come  from  tlie  NN'est 
to  sell  the  right,  but  had  not  yet  Iimi  ;dile  to  do  su.  lie  was 
no  business  man,  and  1  saw  at  rmcc  it  was  a  tbing  1  cnuld 
sell,  and  told  him  so.  He  eagerly  accepted  an  otl'er  wbicb  1 
made,  and  1  ut  onet^  bad  a  cut  enuraved  and  si»nie  bills 
printiMl.  1  also  took  tbe  sample  coffee-i-onster  to  tbe  wli<ilc- 
sale  hardware  houses,  tind  in  a  sbort  time  bad  ordcis  for 
several  gross. 

Soon  after  1  met  Mi".  ^^'iIc(>\,  of  Hoys,  Wilcox  A-  Co..  Imi'- 
lin,  Conn.     He  saw  tbcre  was  nmney  in'tbe  rnasler.  and  1  sdd 
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him  the  half  right  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  owner  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  price,  and  gave  me  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  I  required  to  square  matters 
with  my  firm.  Tliis  I  did  at  once,  and  found  that  the  defi- 
ciency had  not  been  suspected. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  several  months,  I  breathed 
freely,  and  felt  that  the  state  prison  was  no  longer  staring 
me  in  the  face.  If,  at  any  time  throughout  those  months  of 
trouble,  1  had  applied  to  any  one  of  several  friends  for  advice, 
explaining  my  position,  I  should  have  been  at  once  relieved, 
and  the  calamities  which  followed  would  no  doubt  have  been 
averted.  But  at  that  period  of  my  life  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  confess  to  any  one  that  I  had  committed  a  dishonest 
act. 

While  engaged  with  the  coffee-roaster,  I  had  neglected,  a 
good  deal,  my  grocery  business,  and  had  gone  to  the  store  as 
seldom  as  possible.  As  soon  as  I  had  made  all  square,  I  gave 
up  the  place,  preferring  to  abandon  it  and  make  a  new  start 
in  life,  rather  than  remain  there  with  the  risk  that  what  I 
had  done  should  accidentally  be  discovered  —  of  course  a 
wrong  decision. 

Mr.  Wilcox,  who  had  purchased  the  coffee-roaster,  gave 
me  temporary  employment  in  the  house  of  his  agents  in  New 
York.  Shortly  after,  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  cus- 
tomers, stating  that  the  firm  had  dunned  him  for  ten  dollars 
that  he  had  paid  me,  and  for  which  he  held  my  receipt.  I 
could  not  recall  the  circumstance,  but  suppose  it  happened  in 
this  way  :  On  my  rounds,  the  train  from  Norwich  to  Hartford 
stopped  ten  minutes  at  Willimantic.  I  had  two  customers 
there,  whose  places  of  business  were  located  opposite  the 
depot.  When  the  train  arrived  it  was  my  usual  plan  to  run 
aci'oss,  take  the  orders,  give  a  hastily-scrawled  receipt  for  any 
money  paid,  and  then  rush  for  the  train  ;  in  the  car  I  would 
look  over  the  collections,  and  enter  the  ])articulars  in  my 
memorandum-book.  I  must  have  neglected  to  do  this  with 
the  ten  dollars — if  that  was  the  exact  amount  of  the  account 
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paid  —  or  if,  as  is  more  probable,  the  amount  was  several 
hundred,  I  had  accidentally  entered  it  ten  dollars  less. 

When  I  received  the  letter  from  Willimantic,  my  father 
happened  to  be  in  my  jdace  of  business;  I  at  once  gave  him 
ten  dollars,  with  which  be  went  to  my  old  grocery  house,  to 
adjust  the  discrepancy.  Ihit  Mr.  II.  had  also  received  a  letter 
from  Willimantic,  informing  liim  that  the  ten  dollars  had 
been  paid  to  me.  This  fact  caused  bim  to  suspect  that  other 
sums  might  have  been  retained  l)y  nie  in  the  same  way;  he 
therefore  refused  to  receive  tlie  ten  dollars,  and  stated  his 
sus[)icions  to  my  father,  who  stoutly  nuiintained  tbat  he  knew 
me  too  well,  and  that  sucb  a  tiling  was  not  among  tbe  possi- 
bilities. Poor,  mistaken  old  fatberl  To  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  never  had  the  least  idea  of  my  struggles,  decej)tions,  and 
(I  may  as  well  call  things  liy  their  right  names)  crimes, 
throughout  the  previous  montbs. 

A  day  or  two  later  a  constaliie  arrested  me  on  the  charge 
of  defalcation.  ^Ir.  D.,  tbe  bead  of  tbe  firm,  immediately 
said  to  me,  "In  case  you  are  beld  and  want  bail,  sentl  tor  me 
at  once."  I  thanked  biui,  and  accompanied  tbe  constable  to 
the  Tond)S  police  court-iooni.  I  was  taken  into  a  jirivate  room, 
where,  a  few  moments  latei'.  Justice  Connelly  came  and  l)egan 
an   examination  into  tbe  cbarge.     Tbe    ]iroseculois.  ^lessrs. 

J ,  II tV  Co.,  my  foi-iuer  eui|)!oyers,  were  not  jtresent, 

but  were  represented  l)y  an  attoruey.  1  i-eiated  to  tbe  justice 
the  circumstances  wbicb  must  ba\»'  caused  me  to  make  tbe 
oversight  —  ior  it  was  an  oversiubt.  Tbe  lawyer  bad  notbing 
to  say  against  uie,  e.\c<'|)t  tbat  tbe  ten  doliai's  was  uupaid.  1 
explained  to  tbe  justice  tbat  1  bad  tendered  payuieut,  and  as 
the  lawver  could  not  dispute  tbe  tact,  1  was  discbargcib 

in  tbe  course  of  tbe  e.xaiiiinat  iou.  no  allusion  was  uiade  to 
any  previous  delicieiicies  :  Kut  1  bave  no  doubt  tins  alVair 
caused  tbe  fii'iu  to  uiake  a  cnniparison  (if  dates  on  wjiicb  I 
recei\-ed  inouev,  as  per  niv  leceipts,  witb  tlmse  i.n  wbitb 
1  p;iid  it  ill.  assbown  liy  tbi'ir  books.  Happily,  I  bad  paid 
all  of  it  ill  Itefore  auv  disci)\ei\   was  made. 
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The  head  of  the  house  where  I  was  at  the  time  employed, 
surprised  that  I  should  be  arrested  by  my  former  employers, 
held  a  consultation  with  them,  and  then  discharged  me. 

Thus,  I  very  soon  began  to  reap  the  fruit  of  my  first  dis- 
honest acts. 

This  book  will  doubtless  be  read  by  some  who  are  "  in  the 
same  boat."  Both  in  and  out  of  prison  a  great  number  of 
similar  cases  have  come  under  my  observation ;  though  the 
defalcations  usually  originated  from  contact  with  vile  asso- 
ciates, fast  living,  or  by  "  putting  on  style  "  out  of  proportion 
to  the  income. 

As  a  rule,  young  people  will  not  listen  to  the  warning 
advice  of  their  elders ;  therefore,  each  in  his  turn,  as  they 
grow  old,  have  to  regret  that  they  did  not  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience and  advice  of  others.  Let  me  conjure  all,  who  find 
themselves  in  a  position  similar  to  mine,  to  lay  aside  all 
pride,  fear,  or  shame,  and  at  once  seek  the  counsel  and  assist- 
ance of  an  elder  friend,  and  give  the  facts  without  reserva- 
tion. It  is  treating  such  a  friend  unfairly  to  ask  for  advice 
and  assistance  unless  a  full  and  frank  exposition  is  made,  to 
enable  him  to  look  upon  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings.  All 
that  I  have  seen  convinces  me  that  this  is  a  subject  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  that  the  space  devoted  to  it  cannot  be 
better  occupied. 

Every  person  who  does  a  wrong  act,  or  commits  a  crime, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  believes  at  the  moment  that  he 
or  she  is  justified  in  so  doing.  Every  man  who  contem])lates 
doing  a  "  doubtful "  act,  in  case  he  is  strongly  desirous  to  do 
it,  has  a  way  of  "  putting  "  things  before  his  own  mind  which 
blinds  him  to  its  real  nature.  At  the  same  time  others,  who 
notice  the  action,  see  clearly  that  it  is  wrong.  Now,  this 
principle  in  human  nature  holds  good,  no  matter  how  low  we 
descend  into  the  ranks  of  the  countless  millions  bound  in  the 
chains  of  vice  and  ignorance. 

Prisoners  placed  in  circumstances  where  they  can  talk,  do 
so  incessantly  ;  and,  as  they  know  little  else,  their  conversation 
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naturally  reverts  to  the  events  of  their  past  lives,  in  which 
stories  of  robberies,  and  revelry  on  the  proceeds,  predominate. 
No  matter  what  may  be  their  demeanor  towards  the  authori- 
ties, servile  or  otherwise,  they  are  generally  frank,  manly, 
and  honest  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  While  in 
prison  they  lead  a  quiet,  regular  life,  and  are  not  exi)0sed  to 
the  temptations  which  surround  them  on  every  side  when 
free.  Under  such  circumstances,  while  much  of  their  natural 
predilection  to  evil  and  crime  comes  to  the  surface,  a  great 
majority  act  like  well-disposed  men,  and,  so  far  as  they  have 
the  oi)portunity,  are  kind  and  obliging. 

It  has  l)een  my  good  (or  ill)  b)rtune  to  have  heard  the  life 
histories  of  all  varieties  of  criminals,  from  the  area  thief  or 
the  petty  pilferer  to  the  men  who  have  peri)etrated  atrocities 
as  monstrous  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Yet  I 
have  not  seen  one  who  had  not  found  a  salve  for  his  con- 
science—  reasons  which,  to  his  own  mind,  rendered  his  act 
justifialde  to  himself.  In  too  many  instances  the  excuse  was 
that  they  were  drunk  ;  indeed  tlieic  are  few  convicts  who  do 
not  trace  their  fall  to  drinking  habits,  or  to  their  having  l)een 
left  by  parents  who  neglected  every  duty,  and  sacrificed  every 
other  object  in  life  for  drink. 

The  word  "circumstances"  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
one  in  the  language.  It  is  the  ciicumstanees  wlii<li  surround 
from  birth  that  make  the  dilTerence  Itetween  tlie  judizc  ujKtn 
the  bench  and  the  prisoner  at  tbe  bar.  To  exchange  each  at 
birth  into  the  other's  cireuiiistaincs.  hereditary  taint  excluded, 
woul<l  have  reversed  the  pnsrut  position.  And  until  tbis 
fact  is  accepted,  and  duly  consiilci-ed,  but  little  pi-o'jrcss  can 
))(■  boped  b)r  in  the  i'eb)rni;it  inn  of  the  grCat  mass  ah-eady 
entiinglcii  in  the  mesiies  nt'  ciiiiic.  1  fcrl  deeply  tbe  impor- 
tant! of  tbis.  b»r  I  have  sc<mi  s  >  many  instances  of  naturally 
good  men  —  young  men  wiio  were  in  pi'ison  tbe  scrnnd, 
fourth,  or  even  tbe  liftli  time.  I  knew  of  one  who.  aftei-  undcr- 
goinir  seven  \eai's'  penal  servitinle,  was  ivw  oidy  twenty  min- 
utes.    This   man  was   sent    tioni   tiie  Cbatham   pi'ison   to  tbe 
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Millbank  prison,  in  London,  to  be  discharged.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  set  free,  and  hurried  down  to  the  Westminster 
bridge  to  cross  to  the  Southwark  side  of  the  Thames,  to  visit 
his  old  haunts,  and  such  of  his  former  companions  as. might 
be  out  of  jail  or  prison.  While  crossing  the  bridge,  twenty 
minutes  later,  he  espied  a  woman  carrying  a  hand-bag.  As  it 
was  early  in  the  morning,  and  but  few  about,  he  snatched  the 
bag  fi-om  the  woman  and  made  a  run  to  escape,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge  rushed  into  the  arms  of  a  policeman.  He 
was  taken  at  once  before  the  police  magistrate,  who  commit- 
ted him  for  trial.  The  grand  jury  was  in  session,  a  true  bill 
of  indictment  was  found  the  same  morning,  and  in  the  after- 
noon he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  ten  more  years 
penal  servitude.  The  next  morning  he  was  transferred  to 
Millbank  prison,  having  been  away  just  twenty-four  iiours 
from  the  time  of  his  discharge.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but 
a  great  majority  of  the  convicts  who  are  discharged  from  the 
English  public-works  prisons  are  not  free  more  than  an 
average  of  one  month. 

My  object  at  the  present  point  is  to  impress  u])on  the 
mind  of  any  reader  who  is  tempted  by  pressing  needs,  how- 
ever brought  about,  to  take  the  first  plunge  into  the  abyss  of 
crime,  the  importance  of  avoiding  the  first  step  in  the  down- 
ward path,  the  end  of  which  he  is  not  in  the  position  or  state 
of  mind  to  foresee.  That  path  and  its  end  I  know  but  too 
well.  I  have  trodden  it  to  Avhere  it  embouches  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  a  prison. 

Would  you  be  a  slave  of  slaves  ?  Before  this  book  is 
ended,  you  Avill  see  what  I  mean  by  that  expression. 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  on  Southern  plantations  was 
most  enviable  when  compared  with  the  lot  of  prison  slaves. 
Many  of  them  had  their  little  homes,  not  shut  in  by  high 
walls,  and  the  windows  not  latticed  with  iron  bars.  They 
were  not  precluded  from  having  their  wives  and  children 
around  them,  and  thus  were  not  cut  off  from  giving  vent  to 
some  of  the  affections  common  to  all  humanity.     They  were 
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not  ol)li<?e(l  to  restrain  their  smiles,  their  laughter,  and  their 
tears,  under  penalty  of  three  days'  hread  and  water.  After 
the  day's  labor  was  done,  they  could  sit  at  their  little  ca)>in 
doors  and  watch  the  children  playing,  or  listen  to  the  nuisic 
of  the  fiddle  and  banjo,  while  th(;  younger  peo})le  joined  in  the 
merry  dance.  The  air  they  l)reathed  had  a  smack  of  freedom, 
untainted  by  contact  with  gloomy  walls.  At  Christniiis-tlme 
they  could  have  some  relaxation  from  labor,  and  take  a  part 
in  enjoyments  unknown  at  least  to  English  convicts.  For 
these  there  is  no  relaxation  and  no  change.  The  same 
dreary  round  from  day  to  day  —  the  days  dragging  slowly 
into  months  —  months  into  weary  years,  which  wear  heavily 
on  both  mind  and  body,  and  still  no  change  —  no  hojjc  save 
in  prospective  freedom. 

No  young  man  who  occu[)ies  a  resjiectable  ])osition  in  life, 
or  creates  one  for  himself,  ever  plunges  delil)erately  into 
crime.  On  the  contrary,  the  progress  in  that  direction  is  so 
slow,  so  gradual,  that,  like  tlu;  hour-hand  of  a  watch,  it  is  mi- 
noticed.  The  deluded  victim,  blinded  by  conceit  and  eonli- 
dence  in  his  own  aljilities,  makes  such  good  excuses  to  his 
conscience  before  taking  each  faltering  stej)  that,  while  still 
regarding  himself  an  honest  man,  as  the  world  goes,  he  has 
already  reached  the  brink  of  the  al)yss  and  can  no  lomrer 
save  himself  from  the  plunge 

Whicli  lands  him  wlu  re  the  vciiiriiiir  furies  arc; 
Remorse  slays  lloiic,  then  hurls  him  to  Dopair. 

At  that  stage  he  says  to  himself:  "1  cannot  live  under 
this  (b'gradation  and  shame.  The  jiower  that  created  ;iiid 
rules  the  universe  will  justity  nie  in  putting  an  end  to  my 
life."  But  you  won't  die!  At  the  last  moment  latent  hope 
will  spring  up  and  jirevent  you  tVom  can-ying  out  \-our  deter- 
mination. In  my  own  case,  tlic  liist  night  after  the  sentence 
(and  on  several  occasi(»iis  albiuanl,  when  numerous  petitions 
for  my  release  had  liccn  rdused).  1  felt  that  I  could  not 
endur(>  life  longer.  Oww  I  L:ot  an  impi'ovised  i-o|ic  fastened 
in  a  ventilator  al»ove  the  door.  ]iiled  sonu'  l)ool<s  on  a  rickct\ 
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stool,  and  mounting  on  top  put  my  head  into  the  noose,  and 
let  my  weight  tighten  it,  until  the  blood  was  surging  tumult- 
uously.  I  was  about  to  kick  the  books  and  stool  away,  when, 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  voice  seemed  speaking  in  my  buzz- 
ing ears  :  "  If  you  do  this,  all  is  finished  !  Live,  and  you  may 
be  of  benefit  to  your  family  and  mankind  ! "  With  difiiculty 
I  removed  the  noose  from  my  neck,  and  sank  down  horror- 
stricken  at  what  I  had  attempted. 


Chapter  IV. 


IN  BUSINESS  OX  BROADWAY  —  A  TYrOfiKAPnUAI,  VILLAIN  —  ITII.TON  FLOODS  THE 
CONFEDEKATE  STATES  WITH  SIM  KIOIS  NOTKS  AND  BONDS  —  HIS  AKUEST  AND 
CONFINEMENT  IN  FOKT  LAFAYETTE — LIFE  IN  LtDLOW  STKEET  JAIL  —  OILS  THE 
WHEELS  OF  THE  JIDICIAL  CIIAIUOT  WITH  lf4<),(K)() — A  FAUCICAL  PINISHMENT 
—  A  QUESTION  FOK  CASUISTS. 

AFTER  the  ton-dollar  aiTair  had  thrown  mo  out  of  employ- 
ment, I  was  ashamed  to  have  roconrse  to  any  of  my 
friends,  and  bein^  unable  to  pay  rent  lon.<rer,  1  sold  the  lease 
of  my  house  in  Brooklyn,  to<i('ther  with  apart  of  the  furni- 
ture, and  removed  to  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  tenement  house  in 
X(nv  York.  I  was  at  that  time  scarcely  alile  to  provide  food 
for  those  de])endent  ujion  me.  Hefore  lomj^  I  found  a  jierson 
willintr  to  join  me  in  re()j)eiiinu"  an  old-establishetl  bakery  in 
Grand  Street.  It  had  ])een  closed  for  some  time,  a  result  of 
the  death  of  the  former  owner,  who  had  made  a  snudl  foitune 
out  of  the  concern.  As  we  did  not  understand  the  business, 
it  was  not  many  months  I»efore  it  had  to  be  closed,  and  1  was 
a<rain  seeking  employnu'ut.  lla\  inu'  ae(|uire(l  s(tuu'  kno\vl(»dLre 
of  the  business,  I  took  chargt'  of  a  liakery  for  a  sale-aLrent,  and 
having  within  a  month  found  a  Imyer,  1  received  one  huudi-ed 
and  twenty  dollars  commission. 

T  now  pui'chased  a  cont'ectionery  business  in  Ibdadway, 
mostly  on  credit,  'j'hat  was  a  luisiuess  which  I  understood, 
but  I  foresaw  that  the  rent  -  •'-';5. <>')<)  per  year  —  would  eat  uj) 
the  ]»i"olits,  although  the  business  was  making  money,  as  I 
was  assiH'ed  bv  the  owner.  <  Mi  account  of  the  debts  still 
hanging  over  me  from  the  (Jiaud  Ra]iids  failure,  I  was  obliged 
to  do  busiu<'ss  in   my  wife's  name.     This  c(>nfe<'tionery  busi- 
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ness  having  been,  as  stated,  bought  mostly  on  credit,  I  was 
just  in  a  condition  to  take  chances,  and  did  not  investigate 
very  closely.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  take  hold  of  anything  on 
terms  which  would,  if  only  temporarily,  give  support  to  my 
own  and  my  father's  family.  A  few  months'  trial  showed  me 
that  it  was  very  close  work  to  pay  the  rent,  and  that  the  loca- 
tion was  too  far  down  town.  I  therefore  found  a  vacant  store 
farther  up  Broadway,  near  Bleecker  Street,  at  that  time  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  locations  for  retail  business  in  Xcw 
York. 

I  had  taken  this  store  the  15th  of  September,  the  rent 
of  seventeen  dollars  for  each  week-day  to  begin  on  the  1st  of 
October  ensuing.  This  interval  was  allowed  me  in  which  to 
put  in  the  fittings  and  remove  from  down  town.  On  the  day 
of  removal  I  had  but  sixteen  dollars,  and  was  in  debt  several 
hundreds  for  labor  and  material  in  fitting  up.  By  the  terms 
of  the  lease  I  was  bound  to  pay  the  rent  monthly  in  advance. 
How  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  On  the  first  of  October, 
the  day  on  which  the  new  store  was  opened,  I  had,  neverthe- 
less, not  only  paid  the  rent  but  also  part  of  my  other  indebted- 
ness, and  had  as  fine  a  place  as  any  of  the  kind  then  in  Xew 
York.  I  will  now  explain  the  nature  of  the  financiering 
which  enabled  me  to  meet  those  liabilities.  It  will  be  seen  that 
my  plan  was  not  the  newest  in  the  world,  viz  :  Paying  off  one 
debt  by  making  another  elsewhere  a  little  larger.  Some  read- 
ers may  have  heard  of  such  a  process  even  as  late  as  1888.  I 
found  a  young  man  with  six  hundred  dollars  who  offered  to 
loan  it  to  me  on  the  security  of  my  store  fixtures,  provided  1 
would  employ  him  at  fifty  dollars  a  month  as  long  as  I  held 
the  money,  to  which  I  agreed. 

From  October  1st  to  January  1st,  the  business  was  so 
prosperous  that  I  had  paid  off  more  than  four  hundred  dollars 
of  the  old  debt,  and  the  six  hundred  to  the  young  man,  as  1 
did  not  really  require  his  services.  The  net  profit  for  the 
three  months  Avas  over  one  thousand  dollars.  This  was  the 
retail  trade  alone ;  and  as  I  contemplated  selling  at  wholesale 
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in  a  short  time,  it  seemed  clear  that  I  had  struck  a  mine. 
Now  let  the  reader  see  how  I  lost  that  finely-established  busi- 
ness. It  may  be  remembered  that  I  had  some  l)ills  printed  to 
advertise  the  "  CofPee-Roaster,"  I  had  by  accident  ordered 
them  of  a  printer  named  Hilton  ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  me  a 
fair-minded  and  honest  man,  our  accjuaintance  ripened  into  a 
warm  friendship,  at  least  on  my  part. 

On  the  first  of  January,  after  payinj^  off  the  six  hundred 
dollars,  I  saw  that  I  needed  the  us(!  of  a  like  amount  for  a 
while  lonj^er,  but  believed  I  could  obtain  it  for  less  than  fifty 
dollars  per  month.  Afy  fii'st  intention  was  to  borrow  it  from 
a  wealthy  New  England  relative,  but  on  explaining  the  situa- 
tion to  my  friend  Hilton,  he  iniinediately  pro()osed  what 
he  held  to  1)C  a  better  i)lan.  He  had  only  enough  means  to 
carry  on  his  own  business,  and  as  1  felt  a  prejudice,  as  did  my 
wife,  against  letting  any  relative  know  that  wt'  were  ol)liged  to 
borrow,  I  accei)ted  his  plan,  which  was  as  follows  :  1  was  to 
give  him  my  notes  signed  in  blank  ;  lie  was  to  purchase  goods 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  whoever  would 
accept  my  note  in  payment. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  goods  should  lie  purchased  on  six 
months'  credit;  these  I  was  to  sell,  at  |»erhaps  a  small  loss, 
and  have  the  use  of  the  money  until  the  note  or  notes  became 
due.  The  plan  on  i)aj)er  look('(|  Hiic;  Init  as  1  afterwards  dis- 
covered, it  not  only  ruined  my  icputatiou.  but  got  me  "taken 
in  and  done  for"  in  an  e\eee(lingly  "clever  way"  (as  the 
English  put  it).  The  nasuns  Hilton  gave  for  wantiuL' 
more  than  one  note,  and  those  si'jikmI  in  blank,  were,  to  give 
his  own  words,  "  I  don't  know  w  hat  amount  !  shall  buy  at 
one  place,  and  can  1111  out  tlie  nnte  aecu'dimily.  Of  eoui-se 
the  people  to  whom  I  gi\-e  the  note  will  think  it  is  one  which 
you  have  paid  out  in  the  regular  I'nurse  of  business.  If  they 
come  to  ask  you  about  it,  tell  them  it  is  all  i-i^lit.  and  will  b(> 
paitl  when  due."  I  had  no  olijection  to  doim;'  this,  for  1  iiad 
not  a  doubt  of  my  ability  t<i  meet  the  oiilin-atiim.  The  next 
day  a  gentleman  called  and  shewed  nie  ni}  nnt(.'  for  li\('i»r 
•i 
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six  hundred  dollars,  and  asked  me  if  I  expected  to  pay  it  at 
maturity.  I  replied,  "  Certainly,"  and  he  went  away.  I  saw 
Hilton  the  same  evening  and  asked  him  if  he  had  received 
the  goods  for  my  note.  He  replied :  "  The  merchant  was 
not  satisfied,  and  concluded  not  to  accept  it  in  i)ayment  for 
the  goods."  "  What  did  you  do  with  the  note  ? "  I  asked. 
"  I  tore  it  up,"  he  replied.  Having  comjjlete  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  and  above  all  in  his  friendship,  I  did  not  distrust 
him.  The  next  day  another  note  was  brought  to  me  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  result. 

Hilton  came  to  me  for  more  blank  notes,  and  I  gave 
him  a  number,  but,  as  a  business  precaution,  required  him  to 
give  me  the  same  number  of  his  own  signed  in  blank.  The 
readiness  with  which  he  complied  increased  my  confidence 
that  he  was  acting  toward  me  in  good  faith. 

For  the  next  month,  gentlemen  frequently  came  to  me 
with  my  notes  for  various  sums ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  I  continued  to  swallow  down  Hilton's  assurances 
that  the  parties,  after  making  inquiries,  had  refused  to  com- 
plete the  transaction.  With  childlike  simplicity  I  also  ac- 
cepted his  assurance  that  he  always  destroyed  the  notes. 
Owing  to  circumstances,  I  did  not  ascertain  the  entire  truth 
until  several  years  afterwards,  or  just  before  I  left  for  Eng- 
land—  an  excursion  which  cost  me  the  best  years  of  my  life. 
These  are  the  facts :  Hilton  had  discovered  the  names  and 
addresses  of  my  references,  who  were  business  men  of  high 
standing  in  New  York.  He  did  not  make  the  ])urchascs  in 
person,  but  through  a  broker.  This  man  paid  for  the  goods 
with  my  notes,  giving  the  names  of  my  references,  then 
delivered  them  over  to  Hilton.  When  I  left  New  York, 
later  on,  to  sell  my  new  invention  (see  next  chapter),  he  still 
had  a  number  of  my  notes  signed  in  blank,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  the  references,  continued  to  "buy"  goods  —  how 
long,  and  to  what  amount,  I  have  never  known  to  this  day. 
At  all  events,  money  represented  by  the  amount  of  the  notes 
brought  to  me  for  only  a  month,  before  I  left  Xew  York,  must 
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have  been  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  from  facts  discovered 
later  I  am  satisfied  that  Hilton  received  goods,  of  all  kinds,  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Some  months  later  1  called  on  Mr.  Krastus  Titus,  one  of 
my  references  ahove  mentioned,  to  j)ay  a  lialance  of  twenty 
dollars  due  him.  He  not  lieinu'  in,  1  ]iaid  the  amount  to  his 
son,  Erastus  Titus,  Jr.  —  still  a  resident  of  New  York  —  and 
subsequently  I  had  fre(|uent  oeciision  to  recall  a  remark  which 
he  made  when  I  handed  him  the  money:  "1  always  said  that 
you  would  i)ay  us.*' 

At  the  moment  th(>  reuiark  seemed  to  be  aproprox  to 
nothing,  and  I  let  it  i)ass  :  but  occasionally  aftei'waivls,  when 
I  came  in  contact  with  those  who  had  known  about  my  I>i-oad- 
Avay  business,  I  could  perceive  from  their  manner  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  These  had  doubth'ss  heard  of  the  huge 
swindle  which  Hilton  had  perpcti'atcil  jn  my  name,  nnil 
su])j)Osed  that  I,  being  the  chief  actoi',  of  coui-se '' knew  all 
about  it,"  and  thought  any  retcience  to  the  subject  mi'^ht 
hurt  my  feelings;  therefore  1  olitaiucd  no  clue  to  the  truth 
until  long  afterwards,  as  e.\|il!iine(l  elsewhere.  It  was  in 
some  degree  the  inexplicable  ••cold-shoulderiu'j,'"  as  aliove 
intimated,  that  helpeil  me  onward  in  the  path  which  IimI 
ultimately  to  the  great  catastrojihe  of  ni\   life. 

In  all  su(di  cases  it  would  lie  better  to  state  frankly  to  a 
friend  what  is  causing  one  to  reL:;ird  anothei'  coMly.  thus 
giving  an  opportunity  for  exjilanalions  which  wouhl  reliexc 
or  confirm  the  suspicions. 

The  '"goods"  coniprise(l  fuinitnre  for  :i  foui'-stoi'v.  Iii'own- 
stone  fi'out  in  up]>er  \ew  Vdik.  where  I  afterwards  called  on 
Hilton;  horses  and  i-ai-riieje.  printiuL;'  machinery  and  ma- 
terial, etc.  He  condncted  ihi^  miitler  so  skillfully  tlint.t'oi' 
years  aftei-.  althonjh  I  saw  lii>  >I\  le  of  li\  im:-  was  wnnderfnlly 
inii)ro\'e(l,  I  nexerevi'ii  sii-<|Mi'tei|  tli:it  he  had  receJMd  .•un- 
tiling bii' the  lihiiik  notes  I  hail  put  in  his  possession.      lu'l 1. 

I  fell  so  conlident  he  h.iij  i|e^!roye(|  them,  that  in  tinii  1 
destr()ye(l  those  he  li;i(l  'jiNen  nc  althoU'jli  some  venrs  afler  1 
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discovered  one  whicli  had  been  overlooked.  All  this  occurred 
in  the  year  1862.  During  the  Rebellion,  this  man  Hilton 
went  into  the  manufacture,  in  New  York,  of  blank  notes  and 
bonds  for  the  Confederate  govei-nment.  Of  course  he  had  to 
do  all  this  secretly,  and  get  his  productions  smuggled  through 
the  lines. 

I  was  not  aware  of  this  till  I  called  at  the  Ludlow  Street 
jail,  in  18G4,  in  response  to  a  letter  he  had  written  me.  He 
was  then  confined  by  order  of  the  United  States  government. 
He  had  been  imprisoned  at  first  in  Fort  Lafayette.  The 
means  acquired  by  the  negotiation  of  my  notes  had  enabled 
him  to  enlarge  his  printing  establishment,  and  open  a  book 
printing  and  publishing  house.  He  had  soon  after  begun 
printing  Confederate  notes  and  bonds,  and  had  thus  made  a 
good  deal  of  money.  Lie  had  previously  so  much  faith  in  my 
verdant  simplicity,  combined  with  stupidity,  that  ho  —  up  to 
the  time  I  left  for  England  —  told  me  all  his  secrets  without 
reserve,  and  especially  after  he  became  aware  that  I  had 
taken  to  "  ways  that  are  dark  "  to  obtain  money.  When  I 
saw  him  in  Ludlow  Street  jail,  or  "  House  of  Detention  for 
L'nited  States  Prisoners,"  as  its  numerous  inmates  called  it,  I 
found  him  seated  in  the  interior  court-yard,  tipped  back  in 
his  chair  against  the  wall,  with  his  heels  up  in  true  Saratoga 
style.  At  that  time  I  had  never  been  imj)risoned,  and  my 
ideas  of  the  internal  management  of  jails  and  prisons  were  as 
crude  as  those  of  ordinary  outsiders.  Finding  him  in  such  a 
place,  ap}»arently  so  comfortable,  about  the  following  con- 
versation ensued : 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  you  don't  seem  to  l)e  in  such  bad 
•quarters,  after  all.  I  thought  they  had  you  Ijchind  the  bolts 
and  bars." 

'•  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  I  make  that  all  0.  K.  I  have  only  to 
give  the  keepers  a  proper  '  douceur '  to  d(j  as  I  like.  I  am  out 
here  or  Avalking  al)Out  the  place  all  day,  and  in  the  evening, 
after  there  is  no  longer  danger  of  a  visit  from  any  of  the 
government  authorities,  one  of  the  keepers  goes  home  with 
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me.  You  see  I  take  snpiJOi-  and  breakfast  at  home,  and  get 
back  here  in  good  season  in  the  morning." 

"  But  what  al)out  your  dinnn-,  cigars,  etc.?" 

"  My  dinner  is  sent  to  mo  from  a  ivstaurant,  and  I  send 
out  for  cigars,  fruit,  or  anything  else  1  want." 

"Does  the  time  liang  at  all  heavy  on  your  hands?" 

"Oh,  no;  1  read  the  pajters,  liave  a  game  of  billiards  with 
one  of  the  deputy  marshals  in  the  officers'  (piarters,  see  any 
friends  who  may  call,  adjust  and  arrange  business  matters 
connected  with  the  printing-ollice,  and  before  realizing  it  the 
time  has  come  for  me  to  start  home." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  into  this  scrape?" 

"1  had  a  contract  from  the  ('onfed(.'rate  government  to 
engrave  the  jdates  and  print  fifty  million  dollars  of  tluii- 
blank  notes  and  Ix^nds.  J  ))un  based  the  tools  an<l  material 
required,  and  had  some  reliable  men  —  1  nu^an  good  rebels  — 
who  understood  engi-aving,  jii-inting,  etc.,  sent  to  me  by  the 
Confeds.  These  men  worked  all  niidit  in  my  establishment, 
while  I  carried  on  the  usual  l>usiiiess  in  the  daytime.  Tliey 
came  to  the  printing-ottice  after  my  day  workmen  had  gone 
home.  I  let  them  in  from  a  side  sti'eet.  ami  they  left  early 
enough  in  the  morning  to  avoid  any  contact  with  tbe  day 
hands.  Everything  connected  witb  tbe  Confederate  job  was 
locked  in  a  room  of  which  1  held  tbe  ];ey.  I  sti'uck  off  sevei'al 
million  dollars,  au'l  smuggb'd  all  tbrough  the  lines  sab-ly  to 
Bichmon<l.  The  Confederate  'juvrrunient  had  agreed  to  pay 
me  in  gold,  Imt  they  were  so  banl  up  that  I  received  nothiuLi"." 

"  Well,  wbat  did  you  do  tluii  '.' " 

'•  1  b»und  that  the  two  skilled  workmen  sent  m;'  l>v  tln' 
Confederate  iiovei'nment  were  iinite  williim-  to  take  part  in 
a  new  scheme  whi<di  suLi'jcsti'il  its<lt  as  soon  as  1  buiiid  tbe 
Confe(Is  bad  gone  back  on  inc.  ami  tbat  was  to  fill  in  onr  blank 
bills,  notes,  and  bonils.  witb  tbe  names  of  JetT.  Ibi\is  ami  otb- 
ei's,  in  exact  iiuitat  ion  nf  lli<'  'j<nuine  signatures  of  wbii-b  1 
had  specimens."' 

'•  ibit,  in\'  dear  b-lbiu.  tbat  was  b>ri:('rv.  was  it  not  '.' "' 
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"  Forgery  be !     Why,  it  was  aiding  the  government 

to  squelch  its  enemies  and  to  put  down  treason  and  rebellion, 
by  weakening  their  credit !  Don't  you  see  that  by  tiooding 
the  South  as  I  have  done  with  the  counterfeit,  that  the  rebels 
themselves  have  begun  to  distrust  all  the  genuine  paper  issued 
by  their  own  government  ?  Can't  you  realize  that  I  have  done 
more  than  the  armies  to  break  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion  ? 
And  see  how  I  am  served !  " 

At  this  point  he  became  very  indignant ;  and  I  may 
remark  that  my  pseudo  friend  was  not  the  only  one  who,  in 
those  stirring  times,  was  changed  from  a  warm  rebel  symi)a- 
thizcr  into  a  good  patriot  by  imprisonment  in  tlie  casemates 
of  Fort  Lafayette. 

"  By  some  means,"  Hilton  continued,  "  the  U.  S.  ]\Iarshal 
got  an  inkling  of  what  I  was  about,  and  had  my  j)lace  watched 
until  he  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  information.  Pie 
then  made  a  descent  on  my  printing-oflicc,  and  carried  off 
every  thing  connected  with  the  engraving  and  printing  of 
blank  notes.  At  the  same  time  he  had  me  arrested,  and  con- 
signed to  i)ace  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Lafayette  by  day,  and 
sleep  in  one  of  its  bomb-proofs  by  night." 

"  That  was  rather  rough  on  you,  but  you  had  put  your 
foot  into  the  trap  in  the  first  place  by  supplying  the  rebels 
with  the  sinews  of  war,  and  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  you 
have  got  your  just  deserts  ;  but  tell  nie  how  you  got  trans- 
ferred  from  Fort   Lafayette  ?  " 

"  By  using  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  lubricating  the 
wheels  of  the  law  machine,  the  same  as  1  use  oil  to  make  my 
printing-machinery  run  smoothly." 

"  Very  good  ;  but  how  are  you  going  to  get  out  of  the  fix  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  have  made  that  all  0.  Iv.,  and  will  be  free  in  a  few 
days ;  but  it  has  all  cost  me  a  mint  of  money,  and  I  shall  Ijc 
hard  up  again  for  some  time,  especially  as  I  can't  run  the 
'  Confederate '  any  longer." 

I  have  recounted  this  conversation  of  Hilton's  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  men  in  their  own  estimation  never  do  wrong. 
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and  how  they  plaster  tliat  word  over  in  their  consciences. 
Readers  who  are  skilled  in  the  science  of  casuistry  may  solve 
this  problem:  Was  it  ridit  for  Ililtcm  to  forge  the  names 
of  Jeff.  Davis,  Benjamin,  and  other  Confederate  government 
officials,  if  he  really  intended  to  Hood  the  rebel  States  with 
counterfeit  bank  and  treasury  ni^tes  for  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  crippling  that  government ':' 


■^    '^    ^ 
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Chapter  V. 


I  INVENT  A  STEAM-KETTLE  AND  OBTAIN  A  PATENT  —  THE  UROADWAT  BUSINESS 
BKOKEN  UP — MY  TEMPORARY  DISCOURAGEMENT  —  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTABLISU  A 
FACTORY  IN  TORONTO  —  CONFIDENCE  IN  U.  S.  GREENBACKS — GOLD  ON  TUE 
"rampage"  —  §10,000  REDUCED  BY  EXCHANGE  TO  §3,000  —  RETREAT  TO  CHI- 
CAGO—  FRANK  KIBBE,  THE  MERCHANDISE  SWINDLER  —  I  MEET  HIM  IN  BUFFALO 
AND  BALTIMORE  —  KIBBE,  FEARING  ARREST,  INDUCES  ME  TO  COLLECT  $1,000  — 
A  "  crook's  "  CHANCES  OF  ESCAPING  IMPRISONMENT. 

WHILE  Hilton  was  trying,  as  I  supposed,  in  vain  to  get 
me  the  small  amount  I  lacked  to  make  my  business 
easier  during  the  dull  months  of  January  and  Fcljruary,  I  had 
evolved  out  of  my  brain  an  improved  steam-kettle ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  saw  the  Hilton  plan  was  liable  to  fail,  I  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  necessary  capital  from  my  invention. 

I  left  the  store  in  charge  of  a  brother-in-law,  before  then 
out  of  employment,  and,  with  his  family,  living  at  my  house. 
He  was  an  utter  failure  as  a  business  man,  though  a  "  plod- 
der "  who  afterwards  became  rich  in  the  "  turtle  "  way. 

I  learned  subsequently  that,  when  any  one  came  into  my 
Broadway  store  and  asked  where  I  was,  or  any  other  question, 
he  would  not  look  at  them,  but  remain  in  stupid  silence.  I 
doubt  not  but  some  of  those  to  whom  Hilton  paid  my  notes 
called  to  see  me,  and  being  thus  treated  thought  I  must  have 
ran  away,  and  later  conferred  with  my  landlord.  At  all 
events  he  called  to  see  me,  and  being  thus  received,  went 
straightway  and  let  the  store  for  the  following  year  to  another 
party. 

In  the  meantime,  with  no  suspicion  of  what  was  passing 
in  Xew  York,  I  was  having  unexpected  success  with  the  sale 
of  my  steam-kettle,  and  sent  home  several  hundred  dollars  to 
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pay  the  next  month's  rent  and  other  expenses.  Of  course 
I  was  in  high  spirits,  believing  that  1  was,  after  all  my 
struggles  and  vicissitudes,  fairly  settled  in  a  money-making 
business,  and  that  I  should  be  no  longer  cramped  for  means 
to  carry  it  on. 

I  wrote  to  my  wife  frequently,  but  as  I  was  going  from 
place  to  place  I  could  not  tell  definitely  where  a  letter  would 
reach  me.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  I  had  received  none, 
and  I  started  for  home  triiunpliant,  having  cleared  above  ex- 
})enses  more  than  one  thousand  dollars.  On  my  ai'rival  in 
New  York  I  was  utterly  disuiayed  at  linding  the  store  closed, 
and  a  placard  in  the  window  wliich   read   thus:  "This  store 

will  be  occupied  by  Messi's. ,  with  a  full  assortment  of 

Mourning  Goods  of  the  latest  Parisian  styles.  Opening  day 
on  Wednesday,  May  1,  18(;:J." 

During  my  absence  the  business  liad  been  grossly  mis- 
managed ;  and  it  appeared  that  my  brijther-in-law  accepted  of 
a  small  sum  from  the  new  lessees  to  vacate  the  store  at  onee 
—  a  transaction  on  a  jtar  wilii  his  other  lousiness  achieve- 
ments. 

I  learned  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  rented  the  store 
while  I  was  al)sent,  paid  biur  hundred  dollars  for  the  jtrivi- 
legc  of  ])()Ssession  before  the  (ii'st  of  .May.  Had  not  the 
store  ])een  cIoscmI  on  my  arrival,  1  could  in  all  j)robal)ility 
have  held  j)()Ssession. 

Thus,  I  found  myself  once  more  alloat,  and  for  a  few  days 
was  gi'catly  depressed  and  discouraged.  Very  soon  1  left 
New  Voi'k  with  my  oidy  iTniainiu'^-  hojie,  my  st cam-kettle. 
Those  who  had  been  victinii/.i'd  by  Hilton  with  inv  notes, 
after  the  Hi'oadway  store  was  closed  did  not  know  where  to 
find  me,  and  as  the  notes  became  due  1  received  no  notice 
from  the  holders  of  my  papi'i-.  Had  I  I'cccived  a  sinulc  noi  ice 
1  should  have  disc<)vere(l  all  the  tacts.  If  1  IkkI  remained  in 
New  ^'ork,  the  gentlemen  who  acted  as  my  rcb'rcnces  would 
have  infornictl  me;  althoii'^h  Hilton  had  taken  c\ery  precau- 
tion to  covci'  his  connection  with   the   Imsincss  by  tin-  I'uiploy- 
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ment  of  a  broker,  I  believe  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to 
have  shown  up  the  whole  affair. 

The  breaking"  up  of  my  Broadway  business  started  me  on 
the  journey  which  brought  me  in  contact  with  one  of  the  most 
skillful  commercial  swindlers  ever  known  —  Frank  Kibbe,  of 
whom  the  reader  will  learn  more  about  hereafter. 

Within  a  few  months,  I  had  made  several  thousand  dollars 
from  the  sale  of  my  steam-kettle,  and  I  began  to  think  of 
establisMng  myself  once  more  in  business. 

During  my  travels,  I  had  made  a  short  stay  in  Toronto, 
and  had  ascertained  there  was  an  excellent  oi)cning  there  for 
a  wholesale  confectionery  business. 

I  soon  hired  a  large  warehouse  well  suited  to  the  purpose, 
and  fitted  it  up  in  proper  shape.  I  sent  for  my  family  to 
remove  from  New  York,  and  soon  after  their  arrival  I  had 
the  factory  in  operation.  Now  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
had  started  a  business  on  a  safe  foundation,  with  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  carry  it  on.  People  conversant  with  my  |)rcvious 
mishaps  said:  "  Surely,  Bidwell  has  the  thing  right  this  time." 
But  he  did  not  have  it  right.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the 
reader  to  imagine  how  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  business 
almost  at  the  start. 

When  I  first  concluded  to  make  the  venture,  gold  was  at 
a  premium  of  about  twenty  per  cent.,  greenbacks  being  worth 
about  eighty  cents  in  gold.  I  reasoned  thus  to  myself : 
"  There  is  no  better  security  in  the  world  than  a  United 
States  greenback,  and  it  is  absurd  that  it  should  not  command 
its  full  value  in  gold.  Other  people  must  look  at  the  matter 
in  the  same  light,  and  see  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  operations 
in  Wall  Street  that  put  greenbacks  below  par.  Such  an  un- 
natural state  of  things  cannot  continue,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  will  predominate 
and  the  bills  be  worth  their  face." 

That  sort  of  reasoning  shows  how  "  fresh  "  I  still  was  in 
financial  matters.  I  kept  on  investing  in  the  Toronto  l)usi- 
ness,  holding  my  capital  in  greenbacks  to  exchange  for  Can- 
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ada  money  only  as  fast  as  became  necessary.  Gold  kept  going 
up,  up,  till  by  the  time  I  had  my  factory  ready  for  successful 
operation  it  had  reached  alxjve  two  hundred  and  eighty. 

To  exchange  my  ten  thousand  at  the  rate  current  in  To- 
ronto would  leave  me  with  only  about  three  thousand  dollars 
ca})ital.  I  regretfully  abandoned  the  business,  with  the  loss 
of  three-fourths  of  my  capital ;  for,  in  order  to  close  up  mat- 
ters, I  was  obliged  to  sell  one  hundred  dollars  in  greenbacks 
for  thirty  dollars  in  Canada  currency,  which  was  the  Cfpiiva- 
lent  of  gold.  At  this  time,  1  sent  my  father,  with  the  others 
of  the  family,  to  Chicago,  and  for  the  first  time  since  marriage 
my  Avife  and  I  were  living  by  ourselves. 

Previous  to  the  Toronto  fiasco,  while  staying  at  a  hotel  in 
Buffalo,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  my  patent  ketth",  I  had  gradu- 
ally fallen  into  tlie  habit  of  passing  a  jtart  of  my  lime  even- 
ings either  in  "watching  the  game  of  billiards,  or  in  jdaying 
myself.  On  several  of  these  occasions  I  had  noticed  a  man 
playing,  who  was  also  a  guest  at  the  hotel.  His  general 
api)earance  was  that  of  a  business  man.  lie  was  aliove  the 
medium  height,  slim,  with  auburn  hair,  light  coiu|(b'xioii,  a 
blonde  nuistaclie,  and  a,  paii'  of  noticeably  large,  light-libie, 
restless  eyes.  lie,  like  myself.  seeiiuMJ  to  lie  alone,  and  to 
have  consid<M"able  leisure.  One  exenimr  I  was  watching  a 
game,  when  he  came  Inrwanl  and  aske(l  me  to  play.  I 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  bad  sexcral  games  w  itii  him  before 
1  left  IJuffalo. 

Some  months  after  this.  1  was  staying-  at  the  nM  Fountain 
IIot(d  in  Baltimore.  I  found  tlie  I'estless,  shifty-eyed  man, 
Avliose  ac(|Uaintance  1  liail  loi  ined  in  ibiffalo.  stopping  at  tlie 
same  hotel",  and  on  the  streiijtli  of  the  former  meet im:' we 
jiassed  our  leisure  time  in  playiiiL;"  billiards.  lie  led  me  to 
believe  that  lii'  was  tia\eliiiu'  on  some  kind  of  mercantile 
liusiness.  and  it  was  not  loii'^-  brlniT  j  told  him  about  my  steam- 
kettle.  He  gave  me  bis  name  as  frank  Kiliiie,  and  my 
a(.'(piaiiitanc<'  with  tliat  man  pro\r(l  tbe  must  imfoitimate 
event  of  in\'  lite.      Wit  h  1  be  i'\  Laioi- and  maniieis  of  a  I'Usiuess 
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man  —  active  and  ineicfatigable  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pro- 
jects—  insinuating"  in  his  demeanor  toward  strangers  —  j^lausi- 
ble  and  fluent  in  speech  —  in  private  life  uncommonly  dissolute 
—  fickle  and  false  toward  those  with  whom  he  became  in  any 
way  connected, — he  did  not  possess  even  the  redeeming  trait 
known  as  "  honor  among  thieves."  Frank  Kibbe,  who  came 
to  be  known  as  "  The  Rogue,"  would  resort  to  any  means  to 
obtain  money  with  which  to  conduct  the  worshi})  of  his  god 
and  goddess,  Bacchus  and  Venus.  He  was  a  most  detestable 
coward,  although  among  acquaintances  a  blatant  braggart. 

I  have  known  but  one  other  man  who  rcsemljled  "•  The 
Rogue  "in  personal  appearance,  being  his  opposite  in  every 
other  trait  except  that  of  cowardice.  In  this  George  Engles 
was  the  former's  equal,  and  up  to  the  time  I  got  into  an  Eng- 
lish prison  he  had  evaded  paying  any  legal  penalties  for  the 
forgeries  which  had  brought  him  in  several  hundred  thousand, 
and  secured  him  the  title  of  "  The  Terror  of  Wall  ^^treet."  Later 
on  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  of  this  man  and  his 
operations  in  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere. 

After  a  few  days  Kibbe  saw  fit  to  take  me  into  his  confi- 
dence. He  told  me  that  he  had  a  commission  office  in  Bal- 
timore, and  after  some  skirmishing  about,  finally  dividged 
that  he  was  afraid  to  go  to  his  office  for  fear  of  being  arrested 
by  his  creditors. 

"  I  received  some  goods  from  New  York,"  said  he,  ^  and 

have  turned  them  over  to  Messrs. &   Co.,  ccjnnnission 

merchants,  to  sell  for  me.  I  have  not  paid  for  them  yet, 
and  am  afraid  to  go  to  collect  the  proceeds  of  their  sale. 
Now,  I  will  give  you  an  order  for  the  goods,  and  if  you  will 

take  it  and  collect  the  money  from &   Co.,  I  will  give 

you  one-half." 

I  saw  that  there  was  no  risk  in  accepting  and  executing 
the  offer.  During  my  connection  with  New  York  houses,  and 
in  the  struggles  of  the  previous  few  years,  the  strict  business 
integrity  which  I  had  Ijrought  from  Michigan  to  New  York 
had  been  slowly  but  surely  undermined,  so  that  1  had  become 
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satisfied  that  if  I  lived  up  to  h-ijal  honesty,  it  was  all  required 
of  me  by  the  generality  of  men.  1  had  reaehed  the  point 
where  the  only  question  which  ])resented  itself  was  :  "  Shall 
1  get  into  trouble  by  doing  so  and  so  ?  "  Not,  "  Is  this  thing 
right  —  shall  1  be  doing  as  1  would  wish  to  l)e  done  by  ?" 

I  recalled  how  Mr.   0 ,  a  partner  in  the  house  where 

I  was  first  engaged  in  New  York,  then  esteemed  an  honoral)le 
man,  and  now  one  of  the  magnates  in  Wall  street,  who,  when 

his  house  failed,  and  1  had  located  with   B k   II , 

brought  in  one  of  his  former  customers,  and  recommended 
him  for  credit.  With  the  goods  thus  obtained  the  customer 
})aid,  as  doubtless  previously  agreed  Ix'tween  them,  an  old  debt 

he  owed  Mr.  0 's  house,  then  failed  himself,  and  the  house 

of  B A:  II got  nothing.     Although  that  num  was  not 

my  customer,  and  1  had  no  aciiuaintaiice  with  him,  the  fact 

that  I  was  then  Avith   B k  11 was  what   influenced 

Mr.  0 to  bring  his  debtor  there.     At  any  rate  the  firm 

regarded  the  matter  in  that  light,  ami  it  was  a  ]irinu'  cause  of 
their  unfair  treatment  of  me  after  that  occurrence. 

I  agreed  to  Kibbe's  ])r(»p()sitiou,  and  on  i)r<'S('nting  the 
order  at  the  commission  house,  1  was  at  once  jiaid  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  about  one  thousand  dollars,  insteatl  of 
keeping  the  whole  amount  as  Kililic  would  have  done,  I 
returned  to  the  rende/.voiis  ami  paid  him  one-half  as  agreed. 
He  seeme(l,  (>vidently,  a  gooil  deal  sur|irised  at  my  goo<|  faith 
in  handing  him  the  money.  All  ibis  lime  1  was  doing  well 
with  my  steam-kettle,  and  slowly  aeeuiuulatiu'i-  capital  for  a 
fi-esli  start.  After  1  liad  paid  Kililie  the  live  hundred  dullars 
he  revealeij  to  uie  how  be  uiaii;ejed,  witlii>ut  cash  payment,  to 
^jiv\  tlie  ijoods  sliii»pe<l  in  lai''je  ( jiinnl  it  ies  to  any  address  and 
place  be  desired.  Had  1  \v\  jiisl  returned  from  enjleet  jnir 
one  tliousMud  dollars  foi-  '^onds  ae(|uired  in  that  nianner.  1 
could  not  lia\('  iielieved  it  possiMe  ;  hut,  as  will  beseen.  the 
scluMne  w  as  not  onlv  jiossiMe,  liut  not  at  all  ditlieult.  .\fter 
lie  had  lei  ine  deeper  into  llie  secrets  of  bis  business  I  could 
not  resliain  the  tbou'jiil,  --Suiely,  |\ilplie"s  method  ot  doinu" 
])usiness  lieats  mv  steani-keit je  all  to  notbimr  !  " 


g2  THE  SURE  RESULT. 

It  has  boon  a  quostion  with  me  as  to  whotlior  rovclations 
regarding  the  modus  operandi  of  swindling  in  its  various 
forms  woukl  be  productive  of  more  evil  than  good.  On  the 
one  side  there  may  be  some  who  will  imagine  that  they  have 
only  to  go  and  do  likewise,  in  order  to  sweep  in  money  with- 
out stint.  On  the  other  will  be  merchants  and  l)usin('ss  men, 
especially  the  inexperienced,  who  will  learn  how  swindlers 
operate,  and  Ijo  placed  upon  their  guard. 

To  any  who  may  be  already  reduced  to  that  state  of  mind 
and  laxity  of  true  business  princijtles  which  would  ])rompt 
them  to  a])ply  anything  they  read  here  to  aid  in  obtaining 
money  dishonestly,  I  will  make  a  few  o])servations.  First, 
whatever  success  you  might  have  at  the  start,  the  result  can 
only  prove  disastrous;  that  you  may  rely  upon.  1  go  farther: 
no  person  can  commit  a  moral  or  physical  wrong  without  in 
some  way  paying  for  it  thereafter.  For  striking  examples  of 
the  truth  of  this  axiom,  see  other  chapters. 

When  I  first  joined  Kibbe,  the  plans  of  swindling  here 
revealed  were  unknown  to  the  police,  and  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  we  had  little  to  fear ;  still  it  will  l>e  seen  that  wo 
got  into  trouble  occasionally.  Though  we  caused  merchants 
to  lose  goods  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
we  lost  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  in  one  way  and  another ; 
and  I  think  I  may  safely  make  the  assertion  that  but  one 
swindler  ever  known  to  me  escaped  final  punishment  in  a 
prison.  That  man  was  George  Englos,  the  bank  forger,  who, 
through  not  being  imprisoned,  and  giving  full  reign  to  indul- 
gences, died  prematurely  ;  whereas  incarceration  at  intervals, 
where  he  must  have  lived  steadily,  would  have  given  his  phys- 
ical system  an  opportunity  to  recuperate,  so  that  he  would 
have  survived,  perhaps,  to  old  age. 

The  last  sentence  contains  a  truth  applicable  to  the 
lives  of  all  criminals,  and  the  question  it  suggests  is  worthy 
to  be  considered  by  our  legislators  and  reformers. 

While  in  prison  myself,  I  took  every  ojjportunity  to  ques- 
tion prisoners  of  all  classes,  from  the  sneak  thief  to  the  bank 
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and  jewelry  burglar,  as  to  Die  chances  of  escaping  imprison- 
ment. The  re{)lj  was  gemMally  to  the  following  effect : 
"  Well,  we  all  get  there,  fust  or  last.  Some  fellows  have  better 
luck  than  others.  The  most  of  us  are  no  sooner  out  than  we 
are  'copped,'  sometimes  the  very  first  time  we  try  to  'pull  a 
swag.'  After  a  man  has  l)cen  in  once,  he  seldom  keejts  out 
more  than  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  l>ut  few  S(j  long  as 
that.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  'booze';  if  a  man  l)oozes 
much,  he  's  safe  enough  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bars 
within  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Most  of  us  would  have  been 
killed  long  ago  by  drink  and  dissij)ation,  if  we  had  been  let 
alone;  but  they  run  us  in,  and  by  the  time  the  'lagging'  is 
done  we  are  free  of  disease  and  ready  for  another  splurge." 


BEAT   BY  A  ^' BEAT."  (J5 

Baltimore,  I  attempted  to  justify  my  actions  to  my  conscience 
in  this  wise :  "  It  is  dishonest  tor  a  man  to  obtain  goods  on 
credit  when  he  has  a  doubt  of  bis  ability  to  pay  for  them  ;  and 
still  worse  if  he  j)urchases  with  no  intention  to  i)ay.  But 
the  first  is  done  every  day  liy  lii-nis  that  are  in  a  shaky 
condition,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  tide  over  their  dilli- 
culties.  The  second  is  also  of  fre(iuent  occurrence,  where 
firms  know  that  they  are  gointr  to  fail  and  expect  to  make  a 
settlement  with  their  creditors  at,  say,  twenty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  In  regard  to  those  loose  nu'rchants  who  deliver  their 
goods  to  strangers,  without  references,  they  deserve  a  lesson 
on  'how  to  do  business,'  and  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
is  but  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  tlieir  scliooling."  Of  course  this 
was  false  reasoning  on  my  i)iirt,  l)ut  it  shows  again  how  ]>rone 
men  are  to  argue  in  a  way  that  makes  tlic  conclusion  coincide 
with  the  desire. 

All  the  small  orders  we  had  sent  l)y  mail  were  shi])pedand 
duly  received  l)y  us.  We  soon  sent  ebeeks  to  pay  for  these, 
and  ordered  at  the  same  tinu^  a  birgcr  bill.  Our  store  was 
soon  crannned  full  of  goods,  which  we  sobl,  paid  for,  and 
then  niiule  still  larger  oi'ders.  'i'liese  were  filled,  and  while 
some  of  the  shipments  were  on  the  way.  Kibbe  ari-amicd  with 
me  to  go  to  New  York.  He  was  to  I'eiuain  bcbind  and  sell 
some  of  the  goods,  but  the  bulk  of  tlieiii  \ver(>  to  bt-  shipped 
to  me.  Accordingly  I  left  foi-  New  York  via  iJustim.  <  )u 
arrival  1  found  neither  goods  iioi"  letters,  as  bad  liecii  aureed. 
Jiecomiiig  suspicious,  1  took  tbe  first  train  liack  to  Pro\idcnce, 
and  ari'iving  the  billowing;'  ninininL;-.  found  tbe  store  closetb 
On  iiKpiii'v  I  ascertained  tbat  Kilibc  bad  sold  out  tbe  stock 
to  a  wholesale  grocer  at  a  coiisii|iM-;ililc  (liscouiit  for  c;is!i.  and 
had  left  bn-  parts  iiid<iio\\  ii.  1  ft. mid  iiboiit  two  tlinusand 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  at  tbe  driiut.  wjiicb  1  snld  -mid  tbcn 
followe(l  bis  example. 

The  result  of  this  operatinii  was.  tbat  1  left  with  abmit  iIk- 

same  sum  tbat   1  bad  wluii  \\<-  staiird  tbe  swindle.      Tliis  was 

but  an  example  of  how  sw  iudlcrs  occasionally    "  lieat  ''  each 

other. 
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As  Kil)l)c  and  myself  were  passing  along  Broad  Street  the 
evening  before  I  left  for  New  York,  he  halted  in  front  of  a 
jewelry  establishment,  and  pointing  out  a  cross  set  with  dia- 
monds said :  "  1  am  going  to  have  that ;  just  wait  here  a 
moment."  lie  entered  the  i)lace,  and  througli  the  window  I 
saw  him  present  our  l)usincss  card  to  the  proprietor,  who  then 
came  to  the  window  and  taking  out  the  cross  handed  it  to 
him.  '•  The  llogue,"  after  a  little  delay,  came  out,  and  show- 
ing me  the  cross  exclaimed  trium])hantly  :  "  Everything  is 
lovely,  and  the  goose  hangs  high  ;  he  is  coming  down  to  the 
office  in  a  few  days  to  get  a  check  in  payment  for  this  ^400 
cross."  As  we  had  closed  our  })lace  of  business  before  he 
came,  not  again  to  reopen,  it  is  superfluous  to  remark  that 
the  jeweler  called  in  vain  for  the  check. 

Kibbe,  having  "•  left  me  in  the  lurch,"  as  stated,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend  1  started  on  a  hunt  to  find  him  and  make 
him  disgorge  the  ''^20,000,  or  all  he  had.  We  first  went  to  Xew 
York,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  him  anywhere  in  the  city.  I 
now  procured  a  false  Ix'ard  for  my  friend,  and  having  shaved  off 
my  own,  we  thought  ourselves  so  thoroughly  disguised  that 
Kibbe  coidd  not  recognize  us.  We  took  the  Hudson  River 
steamer  for  Albany  ;  but  there  we  could  see  nothing  that  looked 
like  a  bogus  commission  office.  Our  plan  was  to  go  through  tlie 
business  streets,  and  wherever  we  saw  a  new  sign  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  Kibljc  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  also  to  visit 
the  principal  hotels  at  the  dinner-hour  and  watch,  one  of  us 
the  public,  the  other  the  private  entrance.  Finding  no  clue 
in  Albany,  we  decided  to  start  for  New  Orleans  via  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  We 
stoi)ped  over  at  Rochester  and  one  or  two  other  of  the  larger 
places  on  the  line  of  the  Xew  York  Central  Railrcjad,  atlenuth 
reaching  Buffalo.  In  [lassing  along  Main  Street  I  suddenly 
exclaimed  : 

"  Hello !  sec  that  new  sign  across  the  street,  '  Ilcury 
Harvey  Short  <k  Co."     I  think  it  has  a  Kibbe  look." 

"  Oh,  don't  flatter  yourself  with  any  such  good  luck," 
replied  my  friend. 
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"Well,  lot  lis  niako  nii  investigation  of  the  cstal)lisliment,*' 
said  I.  We  soon  foiiiid  a  suitahh,'  place  for  him  to  put  on  his 
false  beard,  and  he  started  on  a  reeonnoiterin^  expedition, 
while  I  remained  at  some  distance  away.  Imt  yet  in  sijudit  of 
the  suspected  place.  lie  went  into  the  store,  and  very  soon 
came  back  and  joined  inc. 

"Well,  friend,  what  did  you  see?"   I  asked. 

"I  saw  no  si<in  of  Kiblx-,"  he  icjilied  ;  "  Ijut  there  was  a 
younj;  man  sittinir  in  the  onicc,  who  pi-etended  to  be  very 
l)usy  writintr  when  he  saw  me  enter,  '^riicre  was  a  set  (jf  new 
books,  and  the  place  had  a  new  look  all  around.  The  stoi'e 
runs  back  to  the  next  street,  and  is  al)out  one  huiKh'cd  and 
fifty  feet  deej),  with  no  merchandise  in  it." 

"Very  well,  my  boy,"  said  1  :  "it  is  now  one  o'clock,  and 
the  youn<r  man  will  soon  be  sioim:-  out  to  lunch,  and  if  he  is 
with  Kibbe,  will  <ro  to  meet  him.  for  lie  seldom  noes  to  his 
place  of  business.  You  keep  me  in  siuht.and  when  theyoum:' 
man  comes  out  1  will  follow  him." 

I  had  not  waited  lonu'  liebu-e  the  youiej  man  came  out  of 
the  store  and  went  sti-aiuht  to  Douney's  Hotel,  whicli  was  at 
that  time  a  hiii'h-class  commeicinl  phu-e.  After  be  hail  dis- 
ai)j)eared  within,  1  walked  careh  ssly  into  the  olllee.  examiucil 
the  reii'ister,  aiul  thouulit  one  o|'  tlie  names  eiitereil  looked 
like  Kibbe's  writim:'.  I  lelt  tbe  bote!,  ami  sent  ba<'k  my 
friend  to  iiupiire  if  Mr.  Kil-lie  u.isiu.  'Die  hotel  el.rk  said 
lie  thou,irlit  not.  1  afterwards  liarucd  I'roni  Kibbe  liimself 
that  he  was  at  that  identical  iiioniriit  in  the  diniuLi-i'oom.  and 
tliat  as  soon  as  my  frieml  bad  ritiicd.  tbe  clerk  went  into  the 
dininti'-room  and  wbispercd  to  bim  that  a  siispicioii>-lookiii'_'' 
man  with  a  Itusby  bc;ird  bad  \\\-\  iu'iuiicd  for  liiin. 

In  till'  meantime  1  bad  liMsitiicij  to  tbe  polic.-  jie;idi|nMrti  rs 

near  bv,  and  'jot  ;i  ilctccli\r  to  i;'llic  with  me  to  till'  boti'l. 
^Vllen  we  arri\cd.  be  went  inln  the  •iltic.>.  while  1  buni'd  to 
the  eoi-ner.  where  I  coiiM  w;itc|i  the  door  o|'  the  piivnte 
elitraiu-e  .Iirst  as  I  I'enclieil  the  c.iriier.  I  saw  Kihiie  step 
out  and.  without    seeiie^    uie,  h;i>len    down    the    >ide   stieet    in 
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the  opposite  direction.  I  ran  and  called  the  detective,  who 
rushed  around  the  corner  after  him  —  my  friend  and  I  acting 
as  Kibbc's  rear  guard  on  the  "  double  quick,"  he  having  about 
one  square  the  start.  It  was  a  quiet  })art  of  the  city,  and  as 
there  were  but  few  people  in  the  streets,  we  had  the  fun  all 
to  ourselves.  Fun !  Well,  some  people  might  call  it  fun ; 
but,  although  in  those  days  I  had  good  wind  and  speed,  for  a 
long  time  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  hold  my  own  with  the 
quarry.  The  detective  was  a  short,  stum})y  man,  and  as  I 
passed  him  he  was  blowing  like  a  poqiuise.  After  a  mile  or 
so  I  caught  up  with  "The  Rogue,"  who  had  given  out,  ex- 
hausted.    I  said  to  him  : 

"  Kibbe,  you  served  me  a  dirty  trick  after  my  l)ringing 
you  the  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  Baltimore  job,  when  you 
know  I  could  have  kept  it  all !  You  had  better  settle  at  once, 
before  the  officer  comes  up,  or  it  will  bo  worse  for  you  I" 

"  George,"  he  replied,  in  the  most  cringing,  cowardly 
manner,  "I  have  only  six  hundred  dollars  liy  me.  I  will 
give  you  that  amount,  if  you  will  let  me  go,  and  settle  the 
balance  to-morrow." 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  I  replied.  "You  have  the  money; 
it  is  in  the  breast-pocket  of  your  vest.  Don't  I  know  some- 
thing of  your  ways  and  your  rascality?" 

But  he  insisted  that  he  had  but  the  sum  named.  My 
friend  and  the  detective  now  came  u}).  I  told  the  detective 
that  the  man  owed  me  a  large  sum,  and  that  he  was  trying 
to  i)ut  me  off  with  six  hundred  dollars,  which  1  would  not 
acce{)t.  At  this  time  I  was  an  "innocent"  regarding  the 
ways  of  so-called  detectives.  While  we  were  walking  to 
head([uarters,  Kibbe  was  in  great  consternation.  On  our 
arrival  there  I  still  refused  to  settle  with  him  for  the  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  he  at  last  offered  to  go  with  me  to  a 
friend  of  his  and  l)orrow  the  balance.  In  the  meantime  the 
detective  had  a  consultation  with  the  ehief-of-police,  in  his 
private  office.  They  then  came  into  the  room  where  we  were, 
and  wlien  I  explained  what  Kibbe  had  offered  to  do,  the  chief 
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said :  "  We  want  our  eoiniuission,  and  the  best  way  is  to  let 
the  officer  ^o  with  him,  wliile  you  wait  liere."  I  at  once 
acceded  to  the  arrangement.  Kibhe  and  the  detective  left, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  latter  came  back  alone  and  went 
direct  into  the  chief's  ofiice.  In  a  few  minutes  they  came  out, 
and  1  asked,  "  Where  is  Kibbe  ?"  The  chief  answered  :  ""  lie 
has  gone  where  he  likes,  and  you  had  better  do  the  same  at 
once,  or  we  will  show  you  what  it  is  to  get  us  to  arrest  a  man 
without  a  warrant.  Come,  clear  out  —  (|uick!"  1  arose  and 
started  to  leave,  he  following  me,  and  as  I  reached  the  door, 
literally  kicked  me  out.  Such  an  indignity  had  never  been 
put  upon  me  before  —  or  Ix'hind.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances, I  saw  that  this  was  anothci'  occasion  where  discretion 
was  the  better  })art  of  valor,  and  therefore  my  friend  and  I 
(juietly  walked  away.  I  was  beginning  to  reaj)  some  of  the 
hai'vest  which  surely  ripens  for  ail  who  enter  into  the  con- 
scienceless strife  for  gold,  more  gold. 

We  read  traditions  in  the  storied  page 
Which  irive  us  glimpses  of  a  lictter  age  — 
That  fabled  time  wiien,  in  llic  days  of  old, 
'T  is  said  men  had  no  raging  lliirst  for  gold; 
But,  when  all  ancient  history  we  read, 
We  find  them  tainted  hy  tin-  same  tierce  greed 
That  now-a  days  sends  thousands,  in  despair, 
To  prison  cells,  and  all  the  toriurcs  there, 
Because,  in  their  engro-sing  strife  for  wealth, 
Tiicy  lost  life's  tinic-t  aini^  and  moral  health. 
Alas!  't  is  fcarfid  niadnc-s,  mailiu'ss  wild  — 
In  strife  for  gold  to  lie  nii-lrd.  dctilrd. 

My  friend  and  I  inunediatcly  lieLian  anew  our  S(\irch  for 
"The  Rogue,"  resolved  that  when  once  more  in  oiir  ]>owef.  w  r 
would  employ  no  detecti\c  \\'e  visited  the  store  of  lleni\- 
Ibirvey  Sjioit  A'  Co.,  and  iiitci\  irucd  the  yotiiiL;'  man.  whnni 
we  discovere(l  was  the  owner  nl  the  triple  ntime.  1  at  once  re- 
vealed the  story  of  my  ac(|naiiitanci'  with  Kibbe  and  its  sci|iii|. 
I  infofined  the  youth  that  iio  was  being  used  for  a  tool,  as 
I  had  been,  and  that  1  had  no  ihuilit  it  was  ••  The  J\ol:iio's  " 
intention   to  gtither   up  all   the   proceeds  of  the  swindle,  and 
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leave  him  in  the  lurch.  It  was  not  long  before  I  won  his  con- 
fidence completely,  and  he  told  mc  his  story  in  substance  as 
follows : 

"  My  father  carries  on  the  painting  Ijusincss  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  is  now  a  man  of  some  proj)erty.  He  gave  me 
a  good  education  and  on  leaving  school  got  me  a  place  as 
assistant  bookkeeper  in  New  York.  I  got  on  very  well  for 
three  or  four  years,  until  1  fell  in  with  a  set  of  fast  young- 
fellows,  stayed  out  late  nights,  visited  the  theaters,  billiard- 
rooms,  and  other  places  less  respectable.  To  cut  the  story 
short,  my  employers  became  tired  of  my  lax  way  of  doing 
work,  and  after  repeated  warnings,  discharged  me.  I  had 
been  living  at  home  some  months  when  1  met  Kibbe  at  a  bil- 
liard-room, and  he  told  me  if  I  would  come  out  here  with 
him,  I  should  make  a  good  many  thousand  dollars,  without 
risk,  in  a  few  weeks." 

The  young  man  having  informed  me  that  "  The  Rogue  " 
had  written  him  a  note  asking  him  to  cross  the  Niagara  river 
at  Black  Rock  into  Canada,  and  meet  him  there,  I  })ersuaded 
Mr.  Henry  Harvey  Short  to  write  an  answer,  stating  that  he 
would  meet  him  across  the  river  next  day.  An  hour  before 
the  time  appointed,  my  friend,  H.  H.  S.,  and  myself  took  the 
street-cars  to  Black  Rock,  crossing  the  river  on  a  ferry-boat. 
While  on  board  the  boat  my  friend  and  I  kept  in  the  cabin, 
our  companion  remaining  outside  on  the  bow.  As  soon  as 
the  l>oat  touched  the  Canada  shore,  Kiljl)e  came  out  of  a  house 
near  the  landing  to  meet  his  partner,  who  said  to  him  as  my 
friend  and  I  approached,  ''  ]\Ir.  Bidwell  and  a  friend  have 
come  over  with  me,  for  I  thought  it  best  that  you  should  see 
them  and  settle." 

Kibbe  looked  scared  and  disconcerted,  but  stood  his  ground. 

I  asked  him  "  How  did  you  arrange  matters  with  the 
detective  ? " 

"  You  refused  tlie  six  hundred  dollars,"  replied  Kibbe, 
"■  l)ut  as  soon  as  we  were  outside  tlie  door,  the  officer  said  it 
was  enough  for  him,  and  if  I  would  give  him  the  money,  he 
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and  the  chief  would  kick  you  out  of  the  office.  I  thought," 
he  added  with  a  grin,  "  it  was  a  fair  offer,  the  closinu-  part  of 
it  in  particular,  so  I  handed  it  over  and  came  here  to  keej)  out 
of  your  way." 

"  Well,  you  have  thrown  away  six  hundred  dollars  for  the 
luxury  of  having  the  chief  kick  uie  out  of  his  office.  Xow, 
Mr.  Kibbc,  if  you  don't  settle  at  once  1  shall  return  the  chiefs 
compliment  with  interest."  1  knew  where  he  carried  his 
money,  and  he  convinced  me  that  he  had  but  a  little  over  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  on  his  jierson.  lie  then  said  : 
"I  will  give  you  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  cash,  and 
turn  over  bills  of  lading  for  goods  now  at  the  depot  and 
wharves  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  consisting  of 
flour,  l)eef,  pork,  lard,  oil,  butter,  etc." 

To  this  arrangement  1  agreed,  and  we  all  returned  to  Buf- 
falo. After  arriving  in  that  city  we  concluded  the  I)usiness, 
and  the  same  evening  "The  Rogue"  and  his  partner  took  the 
train  for  New  York.  The  next  moi-ning  1  got  an  ins})ector  to 
brand  the  Hour,  and  took  his  certilicate  of  inspection,  together 
with  samples,  to  a  commission  nuTcliant.  1  le  took  the  samjiles 
"on  change,"  and  returne(l  in  a  few  moments,  having  sold  the 
entire  lot,  and  upon  being  liande(l  the  inspector's  eertilicate, 
he  gave  me  a  check  for  the  whole  amount,  less  his  commis- 
sion. I  got  the  check  caslicd  at  live  minutes  to  three.  1 
state  the  time  merely  to  show  that,  bad  1  l)een  five  minutes 
later,  ami  obliged  to  stay  over  till  next  day,  it  is  more  than 
likely  1  should  havt;  had  some  of  the  parties  who  shipped  the 
goods  on  my  hands.  Such  an  occni'ri'uce  might  have  cost  me 
all  the  money  in  my  |)ossessioii. 

I  close  this  chapter  with  a  newspaper  article,  detailinu' 
a  somewhat  i'cmarkablt>  seiics  nf  small,  swindling  operations. 

[Fnmi  Tlic  N.u   V.uk  'riilMiiic.  In;?.  | 

FALSE     rUETFATJE    EXTi;.\(  )i;i)IX  AllV  —  AKRKST      OV 
TWO  SKILLIMI.  ol'EllATOKS. 

East  ni^'lit  Detc.rlivc  Ollicci-  lii.liai'd  |-"irM  apprdiciid.'d  Ccd-p' 
Haves  and   .John   Howard,   and  'oi.»k   lliciu   tu    tlio    Lcnnaril  Street 
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police  station,  where  they  were  detained  by  Capt.  Petty.  The 
operations  of  these  prisoners  are  the  most  remarkable  that  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  police  for  many  a  day.  About  two  years 
ago  they  opened  an  office  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and 
South  Streets,  the  business  being  transacted  under  the  name  of  H. 
K.  Clinton.  Clinton  (alias  Hayes)  purchased  $150  wortli  of  carpet- 
ing of  Messrs.  Humpfell  &  Hamlin,  of  Broadway,  and  of  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Brothers,  of  No.  88  Leonard  Street,  $260  worth  of  silk 
cloaks,  and  these  were  delivered,  with  bill,  at  Clinton's  office.  Of 
course  Clinton  was  not  in  at  the  time  of  the  delivery,  but  would 
return  soon,  and  of  course  Howard  received  the  goods,  and  the 
messengers  who  had  delivered  the  goods  were  requested  to  call 
within  an  hour.  When  they  did  call  they  found  an  empty  room, 
the  goods  having  been  removed  and  the  firm  having  taken  French 
leave.  The  couple  next  opened  shop  at  No.  62  Broadway,  and 
transacted  business  under  the  name  of  W.  A.  Stewart.  vVlnle 
here  Hayes  (now  Stewart)  bought  $600  worth  of  furs  of  Mr.  M.  M. 
Backus,  of  No.  532  Broadway,  and  gave  him  a  worthless  check 
therefor;  bought  $500  worth  of  cloths  of  Messrs.  Abcrnethy  &  Co., 
of  No.  23  Warren  street,  and  gave  that  firm  a  worthless  check ; 
purchased  wagons  valued  at  $585  of  Messrs.  Brewster  &  Baldwin, 
of  Broadway  and  Tenth  Street,  and  defraixded  them,  and  many  other 
tradesmen  whose  names  have  not  been  made  known.  The  busi- 
ness was  next  resumed  at  No.  81  Beaver  Street,  and  there  the  chief 
was  known  as  Wallace.  They  here  defrauded  Mr.  John  J.  Smith, 
of  No.  1 83  Broadway,  having  bought  of  him  $1,857  worth  of  umbrel- 
las, and  of  Messrs.  J.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Broadway  and  Catharine 
Lane,  they  got  $345  worth  of  coach  harness.  Next  they  opened 
an  office  at  No.  15  William  Street,  and  Hayes  became  R.  M.  Kings- 
land,  and  as  such  victimized  Mr.  John  B.  Dunham  of  No.  1 1 1 
East  Thirteenth  Street,  to  the  tune  of  $1,200  for  pianos,  and 
Messrs.  Betts  &  Nichols  of  No.  349  Broadway,  to  the  amount  of 
$275  for  harness.  Moving  again,  they  adopted  a  new  name,  and 
opened  an  office  at  No.  61  Broadway,  as  AV.  S.  Hyatt  &  Co.  Here 
they  defrauded  many  merchants,  among  them  Messrs.  Lacy  & 
Maker,  of  No.  27  Cliambers  Street,  $124;  Mr.  M.  A.  Coburn,  of 
No.  152  Fourth  Avenue,  $175,  and  Massrs.  R.  AY.  Tinson  &  Co.,  of 
No.  50  Broadway.  $123 

The  next  exploit  of  Hayes  and  Howard  was  at  No.  106  South 
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Street,  where  Hayes  became  W,  A.  Stewart.  While  here,  Hayes 
bought  §500  worth  of  harness  of  Messrs.  Townshend,  Baker  &  Co., 
of  No.  46  Lispcnard  Street,  and  gave  the  firm  a  wortliless  check, 
ordering  the  purchase  packed  and  directed  to  a  firm  in  Texas,  and 
doHvered  at  No.  106  South  Street.  But  unluckily  for  Hayes  and 
Howard,  Mr.  Baker  followed  his  harne.ss,  and  finding  everything 
wrong  at  No.  106  South  Street,  sent  his  check  to  bank  to  ascertain 
whether  Hayes's  check  was  good.  On  the  clerk's  return,  the  check 
having  proved  worthless,  Mr.  Baker  seized  his  goods,  and  the  rogues 
fled.  The  firm's  business  was  next  under  the  name  of  William  H. 
Martin,  and  their  office  at  No.  6  South  Street.  While  here,  Hayes 
bought  §500  worth  of  flour  of  the  Messrs.  Hickman,  of  the  New 
York  Flour  Mills,  and  the  flour  was  delivered  to  his  partner,  as 
usual.  But  the  game  was  blocked  there,  and  Hayes,  and  Howard, 
his  partner,  were  arrested.  The  entire  firm  was  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury,  and  six  months  ago  a  bench-warrant  for  their  appre- 
hension was  intrusted  to  Officer  Field;  but  Hayes  and  Howard  kept 
out  oi  siglit  until  last  night. 

When  captured  in  Bleecker  Street,  near  Wooster,  Hayes  offered 
resistance,  but  the  exhibition  of  a  pistol  quieted  him,  and  changed 
his  tack  to  a  tender  of  his  watch  and  .S500  for  his  release,  but 
Officer  Field  chose  to  deliver  him  to  Capt.  Petty. 

Howard  went  quietly  to  tlie  police  station,  and  sullenly  to  a  cell. 
He  was  once  a  clerk  for  a  Boston  dry  goods  firm.  Hayes  has  been 
in  the  false  pretense  business  in  other  cities,  antl  in  this  city  he  has 
dis[)osed  of  large  ijuantities  of  spurious  bank  notes.  It  is  believed 
that  this  precious  cou})le  have  del'i-auded  more  tliaii  one  hundred 
of  our  tradesmen,  always,  either  I)y  wortlile.^s  checks,  or  by  having 
goods  delivered  at  tlieir  oflice.  whei'ever  it  happened  to  be,  and 
removing  them  thei'efrom  as  above  d  .<crilied.  They  are  young 
men  oi'  about  thirtv-two  years  of  a.^c.  of  exquisitelv  genteel  addre.<s, 
and  liave  Itei-n  ])oirde)'s  at  our  ia-hi'in.ililc  hotels,  ('apt.  Petty  will 
detain  the  prisoners  in  the  l.eo!i:ii-d  .'-^trect  police  station  for  identi- 
fication liy  tradesmen  wlioin  they  I.ave  victimized. 

It  is  almost  iinin'cessary  to  explain  that  Clinton,  '///'/.v 
Wwwi^,  (ilittx  Stewart,  was  none  other  than  tin-  Frank  Kiiilte  ol 
my  previous  aeciuaiutauce. 


Chapter  VII. 


PARTNER-SWINDLING  —  "DOCTOR"  SAMUEL  BOLIVAR —  HOW  HE  "RAISED  THE 
wind"  —  UP  A  TREE  —  TUE  WAY  HE  ROPED  IN  GREENHORNS — TUE  BOGUS 
REFERENCE  "DEAD  BEAT"  —  JONES'S  GRAND  PIANO  —  TUE  EMPTY  BOX  —  THE 
ELM  CITY  ENTERPRISE  COMES  TO  AN  UNTIMELY  END  —  MUSICAL  "NOTES"  — 
DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND  —  BEATEN  BY  AN  EX-ASSOCIATE,  WUO  DISAPPEARS 
INTO  OBSCURITY. 

THE  occurrences  related  in  the  previous  chapter  caused 
considerable  reflection,  and  after  my  return  to  New  York 
I  looked  about  for  openings  into  an  honest  business. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  for  a  "  ])artner  wanted,  with  five 
thousand  dollars  in  cash."  I  called  at  the  place  designated, 
and  found  a  man  seated  in  an  arm-chair.  He  had  a  long, 
heavy,  brown  beard,  curving  eyebrows,  squinting  l)luish  eyes, 
rather  coarse  features,  but  on  the  whole  not  an  unpleasing 
countenance.  He  was  below  the  medium  height,  and  thick- 
set. I  afterwards  found  him  rather  gentlemanly  in  his  address 
when  doing  business,  and  able  to  tell  a  good  story  on  ail 
occasions. 

This  man  was  Doctor  Samuel  Bolivar,  as  he  styled  himself. 
He  was  very  free  in  sj^eaking  to  me  of  his  antecedents  after 
we  became  ac(}uainted,  and  I  learned  that  he  and  his  wife 
boarded  up  town  with  a  sister.  Her  house  was  filled  with 
young  medical  students.  Bolivar  had  chummed  in  with  them, 
attended  some  of  the  lectures,  and  on  several  occasions  had 
been  admitted  to  the  wonders  and  horrors  of  the  dissecting- 
ro(Mn.  On  acc()unt  of  an  after  episode  in  the  '•'■  Doctor's  "  life, 
it  may  ])e  well  for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  just  how  he 
ol)tained  the  handle  to  his  name.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son 
of  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  had  been  left  to  i>:('t  through  the 
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world  in  his  own  way  ;  and  the  result  was  that  at  thirty,  when 
I  met  him,  he  possessed  an  amount  of  self-esteem,  assurance, 
and  impudence,  that  (juite  astounded  me.  He  had  been  every- 
thing, and  nothing  very  long.  As  a  lad,  he  was  a  farmer's 
boy,  match-peddler,  newsboy,  and  bootblack.  A  little  later 
he  became  a  canal  driver,  then  attempted  to  ])ecome  a  circus 
tumbler  ;  and  when  that  asjjiration  was  squelched  by  an  invol- 
untary double  somersault,  which  landed  him  on  his  head  and 
left  a  twist  in  his  neck,  he  turned  printer's  devil.  While  j»er- 
forming  the  duties  of  this  l)lack  art,  he  took  to  study,  and 
picked  u})  considoral)le  knowledge  of  the  art  entitled  "  IIow  to 
get  into  business  on  a  small  capital."  After  various  experi- 
ences and  adventures  in  his  native  New  England,  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  landed  in  New  York,  where  he  l)('lieved  the  goal 
of  his  ambition  was  in  plain  view.  The  "  Doctor  "  had  many 
excellent  (pialities,  was  a  tender,  considerate  husband  and 
father,  amiable,  generous,  and  faithful  to  his  friends,  but  he 
was  Ijlind  to  the  moral  obli(piity  involved  in  easing  strangers 
of  their  surj)lus  m<^ney  l)y  sharp  ]»ra«'tice.  1  say  strangers, 
for  swindlers  of  his  class  are  usually  as  serui)ulous  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other,  or  I'atlier  wlien  they  unite  together 
to  '•  beat '"  outsiders,  as  any  class  of  busiiu'ss  men.  But  gen- 
erally speaking  there  is  imt  niucli  of  the  "  lionor  among 
thieves"  left  of  which  we  used  to  read  in  novels. 

IJolivar  informed  me  that  be  knew  of  a  tlourisbingbusiness 
to  l)e  sold.  an<l  having  but  li\e  tliousand  dollai's,  which  was 
not  suHieient  capital  to  make  the  purchase,  be  w  islieil  to  bml 
a  good  man  to  join  him  as  jiaitner.  1  told  liini  tliat  if  tlie 
affair  would  liear  investigation.  1  was  ready  to  invest  the  nee- 
essai'v  anioinit. 

'{'he  fact  tli;it  a  man  was  w  llIinLi'  to  put  in  capital  biniself. 
naturalh  ga\e  nie  a  good  inipiessioii,  liotli  of  the  man  and 
the  jiroposeil  business.  lie  tjifu  accoiupa uiei j  nie  to  a  lame 
I'etail  grocer\'  and  provision  store.  ;ind  introduci'd  me  to  the 
surviving;'  |iartner.  He  appeared  to  lie  about  sixty  yeais  iit 
aire,  worn  and  sickl\ .    (Mi  an  examination  of  his  liooks.  I  found 
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that  the  bushicss  was  really  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He 
stated  that  since  his  partner's  death,  he  had  concluded 
to  retire  from  business  altogether.  The  price  of  his  lease, 
fixtures,  two  horses  and  wagons,  and  the  stock  necessary  to 
keep  the  business  going,  would  be  about  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  had  made  an  offer  to  Bolivar,  which  would 
give  him  a  good  business  at  a  bargain. 

So  far,  all  seemed  as  satisfactory  as  possible;  Bolivar 
gave  me  references,  mIio  spoke  well  of  him,  but  knew  nothing 
as  to  his  means.  As  a  precaution,  I  sent  a  friend  to  the  place, 
who,  accosting  the  proprietor,  told  him  he  was  looking  around 
to  find  a  good  business  for  sale,  and  thought  he  might  perhaps 
know  of  one.  He  was  informed  that  the  place  he  was  in  was 
for  sale,  he  himself  intending  to  retire  from  business.  xVfter 
considerable  conversation,  my  friend  asked  the  price  of  the 
place.  The  proprietor  offered  the  ])lacc  to  him  as  it  was,  for 
five  thousand  dollars.  When  my  friend  re])orted,  I  saw  there 
must  be  a  "  take  in  "  somewhere. 

I  called  on  Bolivar  andsaid  tohim  :  "  Come,  Doctor,  let  me 
into  your  little  secret,  I  am  myself  involved  in  speculations. 
I  fancy  we  are  both  engaged  in  extracting  an  elixir  from  the 
'  root  of  all  evil '  by  similar  processes." 

After  some  farther  parley,  I  told  him  of  my  friend's  call 
at  the  provision  store.  He  was  at  first  non])lussed,  but  soon 
began  to  laugh,  and  said  : 

"This  reminds  me  of  a  little  story.  Many  years  ago,  a 
friend  of  mine  went  out  to  the  Rockies  to  make  his  fortune 
by  the  discovery  of  a  gold-mine.  The  first  thing  he  discov- 
ered, after  he  arrived,  was  that  his  pork  and  flour  were  all 
consumed.  He  had  succeeded  so  well  in  isolating  himself, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  his  two  pack-hoi'sos,  there  was  not 
a  civilized  living  creature  within  a  circuit  of  one  hundred 
miles.  Taking  his  rifle,  he  started  out  to  kill  anything  edi- 
ble, from  a  rattlesnake  to  a  buffalo,  and  before  going  far  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  animal,  and  fired.  He  said  to  him- 
self as  he  went  through  the  underbrush  in  ])ursuit :  '  That  is 
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a  bear,  and  if  I  can  make  him  take  to  a  tree  he  cannot  escape  ; 
once  treed,  he  is  my  meat,  and  I'm  sure  of  my  dinner.'  Sud- 
denly he  came  to  the  edge  of  a  small  prairie  and  saw  the  bear 
crossing  the  open  space.  lie  did  not  know  it  was  a  grizzly, 
and  taking  good  aim  fired  again.  The  grizzly  turned,  reared 
himself  on  his  hind  paws,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  assail- 
ant, droj)i)ed  down  on  all  fouis  and  '  went  for  him.'  My  friend 
took  in  the  situation,  and  throwing  away  his  gun  ran  straight 
towards  a  tree,  which  he  reached  just  in  time  ;  and  thus, 
instead  of  having  treed  the  bear,  he  was  himself  treed.  Well, 
neighbor,  1  guess  instead  of  treeing  you  as  I  exi)ected,  you 
have  got  me  up  a  tree." 

"  Doctor,  tell  me  how  you  manage  to  make  any  money  out 
of  this  partner  lousiness,"  1  said  to  him  a  few  days  later. 

"There  are  several  ways  of  operating  by  which  I  roj)e  in 
greenhorns,"  he  replied  ;  "  the  one  I  was  trying  on  you  is  the 
best.  I  find  a  really  paying  l)usiiu'ss  which  the  owner  is  anx- 
ious to  sell  for  cash.  I  then  ascertain  the  very  lowest  figures 
for  which  he  would  sell  it.  Then,  1  say  :  '  Now,  Mr.  Blank,  I 
can  get  you  a  cash  customer  on  one  condition.  You  say  that 
your  place  is  worth  seven  tlioiis;m(|  dollais.  but  that  you  will 
take  five  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  At  your  highest  estimate 
you  are  not  charging  much  for  your  good  will,  and  you  ought 
to  know  that  the  good  will  of  an  estalilished  ti'a<le  is  worth 
more  than  the  fixtures,  lease,  and  stock  in  trade.  Yours  is 
worth  three  thousand  dollais.  That  would  bring  the  value  of 
vour  i)lac<'  up  to  ten  thousand  doHai's.  Now,  sii',  you  set 
your  pi'ice  at  that  figure  :  1  will  Liet  a  man  to  go  in  partner- 
ship, who  will  j)ay  his  half,  anil  1  will  give  you  a  check  for 
my  half — live  thousan<l  dollais  which  after  its  delixcry  you 
are  to  hand  l>ack  to  me  in  pri\ate.'" 

'"So  far,  very  well,  luit  in  case  your  profit  is  tied  up  in 
the  liusiness.  and  you  ai'i;  Imiuid  to  di-vote  \()ur  time  to  it, 
what  alM»ut  that  ?"'  1  asked. 

"In  the  course  of  a  ni'inth."  he  replied.  "1  inaiiaire  to 
make    my    partner  dissaiistied    with   me:  then    1   gel   liim   tu 
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make  mc  an  offer  of  how  much  he  will  give  or  take.  What- 
ever it  is,  1  accept,  get  all  the  money  I  can  down,  and  make 
an  agreement  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  place  for  the 
balance,  in  small  payments.  The  result  is  that  I  get  my  pay 
or  the  place  comes  into  my  hands,  in  which  case  1  have  no 
trouble  to  get  the  money  out  of  it." 

In  return  for  "Doctor"  Samuel  Bolivar's  confidence,  I  re- 
lated to  him  the  little  plans  and  devices  for  getting  other 
peoj)le"s  money,  into  which  Kibbe  had  initiated  me.  He 
thought  each  one  of  them  a  splendid  way  to  make  a  fortune, 
and  quite  superior  to  his  partnership  operations.  As  a  con- 
sequence he  Avished  me  to  go  into  business  with  him,  right 
away. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  from  the  moment  I  gave  way  to 
the  seduction  of  Kibbe's  offer  of  letting  me  make  -15500 
so  easily  and  safely  at  Baltimore,  I  became  an  a})t  pupil, 
thinking  to  let  myself  into  such  a  way  of  obtaining  money 
only  so  far  as  to  get  enough  to  enable  mc  to  establish  a  legit- 
imate business.  Certainly  I  believed  that  one  or  two  months 
would  do  it. 

Not  long  after  our  first  meeting  I  directed  Bolivar  to  hire 
an  office,  or  suite  of  offices,  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  corner 
of  Beaver  and  Broad  Streets.  These  were  tastily  fitted  up 
and  a  large  sign  placed  over  each  front.  After  this,  I  took 
another  man  with  me  to  New  Haven,  Conn.  Before  leaving 
New  York  I  had  purchased  an*old  sign  (1  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  firm  on  it  —  call  it  Smith.  Brown  &:  Co.), 
and  shi])])ed  it  to  New  Haven.  On  our  arrival  there,  we 
rented  a  store  and  put  up  the  old  sign. 

Leaving  my  assistant  at  the  New  Haven  store,  I  returned 
to  New  York  and  found  everything  ready  to  begin  opera- 
tions. I  took  the  fourth  and  last  member  of  our  }>arty  —  call 
him  Jones  —  and  Avcnt  around  with  him.  AVlicn  we  came  to 
a  wholesale  place,  that  I  had  selected  as  likely  to  fill  our 
order,  1  sent  him  in  and  told  him  what  to  buy.  and  to  what 
amount.     I  remained  near  by  while  he  made  the  purchase  in 
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the  name  of  the  New  Haven  firm,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the 
head.     After  the  purchase  was  completed,  on  the  usual  terms, 

he  gave  as  reference  Messrs.  L &  Co.,  our  bogus  New 

York  firm.     If  any  one  called  on  L <fe  Co.,  to  inquire  as  to 

the  responsibility  of  the  New  Haven  firm,  Bolivar  would  say, 
"•We  should  not  hesitate  to  sliip  them  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$5,000  to  #10,000,  and  all  their  dealings  with  us  have  been 
satisfactory."  This  was  sufiicient  to  cause  the  shipment  of 
the  first  order.  There  is  a  saying  common  among  mer- 
chants, or  was  twenty  years  ago  :  "  A  buyer  who  is  '  crooked ' 
always  pays  his  first  bill  in  order  to  get  a  bigger  shipment 
afterwards."  I  found  the  most  successful  plan  of  merchan- 
dise swindling  was  to  make  ])ut  a  single  ])urchase,  and  then 
to  convert  the  goods  into  cash  at  once,  or  reship  them  to  a 
place  where  they  could  be  easily  and  safely  disi)osed  of.  The 
police  are  so  Avell  posted  on  this  kind  of  swindle  at  the  pres- 
ent day  that  such  an  operation  would  scarcely  l)e  attempted 
by  the  most  foolhardy  "crook." 

After  going  around  with  Jones  as  described,  until  he  had 
purchased  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods, 
I  concluded  to  stop  at  that.  All  the  purchases  had  been  of 
staple  goods,  such  as  butter,  clu'cse,  jiork,  hams,  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  etc.  Now  conges  tlie  funny  part.  Jones  was  some- 
thing of  a  musician,  and  wanted  to  buy  a  piano  to  send  home 
to  his  sister  at  the  old  homcstrnd.  1  said  to  him  :  "  These 
]iiano  dealers  are  being  so  constantly  imposed  upon  by  sharj)- 
ers  that  they  have  their  eyes  i>|icncd  very  wide.  You  can 
much  easier  procure  articles  v\hich  connnand  ready  money, 
and  ])ay  cash  for  your  piano.""  Ibit  Jones  wanted  a  )»iauo  at 
the  cost  of  freight  only;  liesiih  s  lie  did  uot  like  the  idea  of 
jiaying  for  what  he  believed  he  ould  get  for  nothing. 

lie  Avent  to  the  warehouse  of  the  New  York  Piano  Coui- 
])any  and  selected  one  of  tlu'ir  Lii'aiuls.  jirice  >=1,<)00.  for  which 

he  tendered  a  draft  at  six    luontbs   on   L iV:  Co.,  the  New 

York  bogus  reference  (ii'iu.  Tliis  draft  was  taken  l)y  the 
treasurer    of    the     Piano     Company    to    L tV;    Co.,    who 
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promptly  accepted  it.  As  most  of  the  goods  were  ordered  to 
be  shipped  by  the  New  Haven  boat,  which  left  Peck  Slip  at 
11  p.  M.,  Jones  and  I  went  there  and  saw  the  piano  and  a 
large  quantity  of  goods  delivered  on  board.  Jones  had  no 
eyes  for  anything  but  the  big  box  containing  "  my  grand 
piano." 

But  my  dear  fellow,  said  I,  "  it  is  not  yet  in  the  old  home- 
stead, and  the  music  to  be  drawn  from  it  may  yet  enliven 
some  other  cars  than  those  of  the  '  old  folks  at  home.'  " 

"  But  haven't  I  given  a  draft  at  six  months,  and  hasn't  it 
been  accepted  ? "  said  he  eagerly. 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  dampen  his  ardor ;  there  was 
the  box  on  which  appeared  his  false  name  in  big  letters.  We 
took  the  cars  for  New  Haven,  in  order  to  be  on  hand  when 
the  boat  arrived.  The  next  morning  we  were  up  bright  and 
early  and  went  to  the  store.  A  few  minutes  after  our  arrival, 
in  came  two  men,  whom  I  felt  sure  were  detectives.  They 
asked  some  questions  about  the  business,  to  which  1  carelessly 
replied  to  the  effect  that  we  were  just  about  opening.  I  paid 
no  further  attention  to  them,  and  they  soon  left.  We  then 
went  to  the  post-office  and  found  letters  containing  invoices 
for  most  of  the  goods  purchased  the  day  before,  also  one  from 
the  managers  of  the  New  York  Piano  Company,  as  follows : 

Messrs.  Smith,  Brown  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen:  — A  man  purporting  to  be  Mr.  Smith  of  your  firm 
called  on  us  to-day  and  stated  that  he  was  just  furnishing  his  pri- 
vate residence  in  New  Haven,  and  purchased  from  us  one  of  our 

best  grand  pianos,  giving  a  draft  at  six  months  on  L &  Co.,  of 

this  city.     After  calling  on  L &  Co.,  and  getting  the  di-aft 

accepted  we  made  sonae  further  inquii'es  which  convinced  us  that 
the  location  of  your  Mr.  Smith's  private  residence  must  be,  not 
in  New  Haven  —  but  in  AVethersfield.  [Note  —  the  State's  prison 
is  located  there.]  A  friend  in  New  Haven,  to  whom  we  sent  a  dis- 
'patch,  replies:  "No  such  men,  firm,  nor  private  residence  in  New 
Haven."  Concluding  that  you  are  trying  to  "come  it"  on  us.  we 
beg  to  call  your  actention  to  the  piano-case,  which,  on  opening  you 
will  find  to  contain  the  exact  equivalent  to  your  draft  accepted  by 
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L &  Co.,  viz.  :   $0,000.     This  draft  we  herewith  enclose,   so 

that  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  our  vahiation  of  the  document,  you 
can  reship  us  the  piano-case,  thus  making  matters  square  between 
us  —  saving  the  trouble,  and  say  $4.00  freight  and  cartage  for  the 
empty  case.  Of  course  we  feel  satisfied  as  it  is,  but  will  feel  more 
so,  if  you  choose  to  send  us  the  four  dollars  and  the  case. 

From  the  events  whicli  followed,  \  have  no  doul)t  but  that 
the  manager  of  the  New  York  Piano  Company  had  communi- 
cated with  the  New  Ilavcn  cliief-ol'-])oIice.  After  leaving  the 
])ost-officc  I  sent  a  man  to  the  wharf,  and  wliile  he  was  gone, 
we  found  that  the  two  detectives  were  following  us  about. 
After  the  man  returned,  lie  said  :  "  T  saw  the  piano  and  a  lot 
of  goods  on  the  wharf,  and  as  soon  as  1  si)oke  to  the  freight 
clerk  a  man  came  up  and  asked  if  those  were  my  go(xls.  1 
said  they  belonged  to  the  firm  in  whose  em|)loy  I  was.  I  then 
asked  the  clerk  for  the  freight  l)ills,  which  he  gave  me,  saying 
the  piano-case  was  empty." 

After  taking  the  whole  matter  into  consideration,  I  con- 
cluded to  abandon  the  enter{)i-ise,  tor  1  saw  that  while  there 
would  be  no  trouble  al)out  getting  the  goods  into  the  store. 
the  moment  1  attem])ted  to  dispose  of  them  the  detect i\cs 
would  ascertain  the  places  whei'e  they  went.  In  case  I 
reshipped  the  goods,  tlu;  detectives  would  leai'n  the  nildrrssi-s 
of  tlie  consignees,  and  notify  Itv  trlcjraph  the  New  Voi-k 
creditors,  who  would  ari'ange  t':  luivc  the  goods  attached  on 
arrival  at  their  destination.  A\'»'  wait('(l  until  t'\('ninL;',  and 
then  took  the  train  to  New  Yoik.     'I'he  next  day  1   puicliasrd 

sevei-al  liills  of  goods  in  the  name  of  L A'  Co..  which  wci'i- 

(lelixcred  in  the  wav  before  (Icsriilicd.  thi-n  closed  up  the  Ni'W 
York  odice,  removing  eNcrytliiii'j'  but  the  sign,  and  canie  mit 
of  the  attcmj)tfd  big  swindh'  with  the  jimdurt  of  a  small  nnc 
—  just  enough  to  cover  expciis'S. 

Arrive(l  in  New   York.  Joii' s  was   inconsolable  at  the  loss 

of   his    piano  —  "My    gi'aiid    piano."       •'The   seonndi'el  !  "    be 

e.xclainietl — ''after   1    bad   paid   biiii   for   it    with    an    aeeejitnl 

draft  —  to  pla\-  me  .sueli  a  tiaeU!      Why,  I  lia\e  been  d  ream  in  u' 
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nothing  but  new  music  ever  since  I  set  eyes  on  it ;  my  head 
was  an  entire  Italian  opera  company  and  tlie  Vienna  Opera 
House  Orchestra  combined  !  Talk  about  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice !  the  Furies  resisting  Orpheus's  entrance  into  Hades ! 
Bah !  When  I  waked  up  this  morning,  I  had  my  head  full  of 
something  that  would  have  cast  all  that  into  the  shade,  and 
could  have  played  it  all  on  my  grand  piano !  And  only  an 
empty  case  !  It  is  enough  to  make  a  fellow  tear  his  hair  all 
out ! " 

I  could  only  laugh  and  roar  at  his  rha])Sodics  and  lamenta- 
tions. At  last  I  got  breath  to  say :  "•  Oh,  Jones,  my  boy,  do 
sto}),  or  you  will  be  guilty  of  homicide !  Don't  you  see  that 
it  is  only  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond  ?  They  have  been 
too  sharp  for  us;  that's  all." 

After  my  friend  Jones  had  recovered  from  the  first  effects 
of  his  disappointment,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

Manager  New  York  Piano  Company: 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  take  the  utmost  pleasure  in  handing  you  the 
enclosed  four  dollars,  which  you  say  will  make  you  "feel  more  so," 
i.  e.,  quite  satisfied  regarding  your  transaction  with  the  late  firm  of 
Smith,  Brown  &  Co.  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

As  I  wish  to  keep  the  document  you  enclosed,  I  adopt  your 
suggestion  as  to  the  piano-case,  and  have  sent  an  order  to  the  wharf 
ag-ent  in  New  Haven  to  reship  it  to  your  address.  As  to  ray  friend 
Mr.  Smith,  alias  Jones,  alias  Brown,  alias  anything,  you  are  not  so 
far  out  of  the  way  about  the  location  of  his  private  residence  —  tliat 
is  to  say,  you  are  only  a  few  months  behind,  as  he  left  Wethersfield 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Tliere  is  some  excuse  to  be  made  for  liis 
error  reganling  -'the  fine  New  Haven  residence"  in  wliich  he  was 
about  to  place  the  grand  piano.  It  is  this:  He  has  an  extremely 
strong  imasrination.  and  no  sooner  had  he  run  his  fiiigcrs  over  the 
keys  of  your  fine  instrument  than  he  saw  it  all  —  the  fine  residence, 
elejzant  furniture,  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  and  everything  heart 
could  wish,  except  a  grand  piano.  Now,  sir,  let  me  coniiTatulate 
you  on  the  good  taste  and  artistic  appreciation  of  the  state  of  affairs 
which  led  you  to  send  him  an  imaginary  grand  piano.     He  does  not 
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just  yet  appreciate  the  action  in  its  true  light,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  do  eo  as  he  recovers  from  the  paroxysm  brought  on  by  his 
disappointment,     I  am,  sir,  your  disappointed 

Customer. 

Four  or  live  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  had  been 
shipped  by  rail,  and  were  lying  at  tlie  freight  station  in  New 
Haven.  I  thought  that  the  detectives  were  so  deeply  engaged 
watching  the  goods  at  the  steamboat  wharf  that  those  at  the 
railway  station  would  remain  unnoticed.  Therefore  I  went 
to  one  Frothingham,  who  had  been  a  salesman  in  the  grocery 
house  with  me  —  a  man  with  no  j)arti('ular  conscience  as  to 
how  he  made  money,  so  long  as  he  kei)t  out  of  the  clutches 
of  law  —  and  told  him  about  the  goods,  offering  him  one-half 
the  proceeds  of  their  sale  if  he  would  take  an  order,  run  uj) 
to  New  Haven,  and  reship  them  to  New  York.  He  accej)ted 
my  offer,  went  to  New  Haven  the  next  morning,  returning 
the  same  afternoon,  and  coming  to  meet  me  at  the  Inter- 
national Hotel,  Park  Row,  said  : 

"  Well,  you  have  got  me  into  a  ])n'tty  scrape !  As  soon  as 
I  presented  the  order  signed  Smith,  lb-own  Sc  Co.,  I  was 
arrested,  and  had  to  let  them  know  who  1  was.  Then  1  could 
not  get  off  without  paying  the  detective  fifty  dollars,  and  as  1 
had  but  twenty,  1  had  to  get  him  to  come  to  New  York  with 
me.  He  is  waiting  over  at  the  Astor  House  for  me  to  retui'n 
and  pay  him  the  thirty  dollars." 

Without  thinking,  I  gave  him  the  sum  ilemanded.  ;iud  be 
dej»urted  ;  but  after  considering  the  matter,  I  eoneliided  that 
his  entii'c  stoi-y  was  false.  Jind  (li;it  be  bml  reallv  obtained 
the  goods,  taking  that  nu-lbod  to  tlii'ow  off  suspicion  of  bis 
transaction. 

Some  time  after,  1  w:is  in  Albnny.  itiul  (MJling  on  a  liiinor- 
dealei-   who    1    knew  w;is   a    fi'irud    <if    f'rotliinubiinrs,    1    said: 

'•  y\v.  V wished  nu'  to  call  and  i^ct  a  sani|ilc  of  the  whislxV 

be  sent  yon  the  olbei-  (la\  tn  sell  t'.ir  him."  The  dealei-  said. 
"All  right,"  took  nu-  \\\\  stairs,  and  showed  nie  all  the  casks 
of  li(|nor  and  oil  for  uiiicli  I  bad  '^ixcn  f'l'nibin'jiiani  an  ordei-. 
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This  man  was  at  the  time  connected  with  a  wholesale  grocery 
house  in  New  York. 

Since  my  return  from  England  I  have  visited  the  quarter 
in  New  York  where,  as  previously  related,  I  had  been  engaged 
in  the  grocery  trade.  Nearly  all  the  old  firms  had  disap- 
peared, but  after  looking  about  I  discovered  two  old  grocery 
men,  from  whom,  among  other  things,  I  ascertained  that 
Frothingham's  conscienceless  sharpness  had  never  carried 
him  higher  than  the  position  of  a  salesman,  and  that  for  a 
few  years  past  he  has  disappeared  into  such  complete  obscurity 
that  my  informant  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  him. 


Chapter  VIIL 


IN  THE  TOBACCO  BUSINESS  AT  WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA  —  ELDRIDGE  AND  THE 
CUMUEKLAND  SWINDLE  —  ELDUIDGE  S  AUUE.ST  —  POST  AND  TELEGUAl'lI  OFFICES 
"  WOUKED  " — A  "  header"  OUT  OF  A  CAR  WINDOW,  AND  ESCAPE  IN  IRONS — AN 
ANGEL  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  —  A  "RISE  "  TAKEN  OUT  OF  PENDER —  ELDRIDGE 
KE-ARRESTED   A>D  LODGED    IN  WUEELINCi  JAIL. 

SOME  iiiontlis  after  the  occnrreiuM's  last  recorded,!  left  the 
home  where  I  was  liviiitr  hn|)]»ily  with  wife  and  child, 
having  arranged  with  "Doct(jr"  Sainiiel  l>olivar  to  go  West  in 
search  of  a  good  j)lacc  to  ojx'n  a  swindling  conunercial  house. 

Ixight  here  let  me  e\[tlain  that  during  all  this  time,  I 
deceived  and  studiously  ke}^t  my  wife  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
nature  of  my  business. 

Young  num  !  if  you  are  in  imsscssion,  as  I  was,  of  Heav- 
en's choicest  l)lessing,  a  good  wife,  reveal  all  your  troubles  to 
her,  and  make  her  your  conndant  in  business  alVaii's. 

Bolivar  and  I  were  unsucccssl'ul  until  we  reached  Wheel- 
ing, W.  \i\.;  there  we  found  a  wholesale  tobacco  l»usiness, 
which  had  been  conducte(l  by  Mi-.  ()(t.  who  had  i-e(lueed  his 
stock,  and  was  al)OUt  to  close  up  tliat  he  niiLiht  <iive  his  entii-e 
attention  to  the  hardware  establishiueut  which  came  into  his 
hands  Ity  the  death  of  his  fatliei'.  Tbe  ••  i^oetor"  and  1  pur- 
chased the  stock  and  goods  on  tbirty  days'  time  without  IxMiig 
asked  for  any  references,  inteiifbu'.!'  ot  eoui'se,  to  obtain  all  tin? 
goods  we  could  within  the  nionlb  aud  tlien  to  lea\'e.  We 
ordereil  a  eonsiderabb'  ipiaulity  of  toliaeco  from  the  manu- 
facturei's  of  whom  Mr.  Ott  bad  purchased:  this  was  jn'ouiptly 
shipped,  ami  it  would  have  brcn  \\<-\\  with  us  bad  we  adhered 
to  our  oi-iginal  purjiose  of  nniuin'j  the  place  but  b>r  a  uioiilb. 
or  less.      We  sent   out   a  youu'^"  man.  who  lia<l   been   in    Mr. 
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Ott's  employ,  to  travel  for  orders  among  the  old  customers 
of  the  house.  Our  firm  was  S.  S.  Bovar  &  Co.,  I  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Cole,  and  Bovar  was  the  French  form  of  the 
name  of  my  partner. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  we  found  we  were  engaged  in 
a  really  good  and  profitable  trade,  and  began  to  regret  that 
we  had  not  gone  into  it  under  our  right  names.  Had  we  done 
so,  we  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  settle 
down  into  permanent  business,  which  through  all  had  been  my 
ultimate  aim.  We  gave  up  our  original  plan  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  on  for  a  time,  hoping  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
difficulty.  At  the  expiration  of  the  month  we  paid  Mr.  Ott 
in  full  as  agreed. 

Shortly  after  this  a  man,  represented  by  his  lousiness  card 
to  be  "J.  M.  Eldridge,  dealer  in  Choice  Groceries,  Teas,  etc., 
Cumberland,  Md.,"  went  to  Baltimore  and  purchased  goods  at 
several  wholesale  houses. 

The  orders  were  promptly  shipped,  and  in  three  or  four 
days  he  had  received  nearly  84,000  worth  of  teas,  sugai-,  etc. 
He  sold  the  sugar  in  Cumberland,  but  not  finding  a  ready  sale 
for  the  tea,  he  reshipped  it  to  "Wheeling,  to  which  place  he 
then  came.  Offering  it  at  a  low  price  I  purchased  it  for  S.  S. 
Bovar  <fc  Co.,  taking  an  invoice  which  he  receipted.  We 
shipped  it  by  steamer  to  Bishop  k  Co.,  wholesale  grocers, 
Cincinnati,  with  whom  we  had  an  account,  to  be  sold  and 
credited  to  us.  One  fatal  chest,  however,  was  retained  in  our 
store.  Eldridge  also  sold  us  a  lot  of  tobacco,  which  we  added 
to  our  stock. 

It  appears  that  he  had  not  paid  for  these  goods,  and  after 
waiting  a  little  time  for  the  expected  remittances,  the  Balti- 
more firms  l)ecamc  suspicious  that  all  was  not  right,  and  sent 
an  agent  to  Cumberland.  This  agent  had  not  much  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  that  something  was  really  wrong,  Init  could 
find  nothing  of  Eldridge  or  the  goods  shipped  to  him.  At  last 
he  discovered  that  a  lot  of  teas,  corresponding  in  number  of 
chests  to  those  sold  by  his  firm  to  Eldridge,  had  been  reshipped 
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to  "Wheeling.  He  at  once  came  on  to  that  city,  and  being  a 
shrewd,  sharp  individual,  soon  traced  them  to  our  store.  Tlien 
he  made  inquiries  regarding  the  liouse  of  S.  S.  Bovar  <fe  Co., 
and  could  only  learn  that  the  meml^ers  of  the  firm  appeared  to 
be  good  men,  and  paid  their  Inlls.  Sui)posing  the  teas  to  be  still 
in  our  store,  procuring  a  writ  of  i-oplevin  and  a  search-warrant, 
he  came  with  a  constable  ami  olitaincd  the  single  chest  of  tea 
so  thoughtlessly  retained.  Tliis  encouraged  the  constable, 
Pender,  to  undertake  a  little  in  the  detective  line.  lie  ar- 
ranged Avith  the  Wheeling  jiostmaster  to  deliver  to  him  all 
our  letters,  which  he  opened  liy  steaming,  and  after  reading 
returned  them  to  the  postnuister,  avIio  then  put  them  in  our 
box.  As  these  bore  no  evidence  of  ii-regular  treatment  we  did 
not  supj)0se  they  had  been  tami)ered  with.  The  postmaster 
committed  a  felony  against  the  Ignited  States  jjostal  laws  —  a 
State's  ])rison  offense  —  in  order  to  uncover  what  was  at  that 
time  (18<)4)  a  simple  misdemeanor,  the  penalty  of  wliieh  was 
conrinement  in  the  county  jail. 

The  constalde  Pender  then  went  to  the  telegi'aph  office  and 
arranged  with  the  su})eriuten(leHt  for  a  copy  of  all  disj)atehes 
addressed  to  S.  S,  Povar  tV  Co.,  or  to  Povar  or  Cole.  This 
was  a  mode  of  uneovering  fi'audiilent  o])erations  at  that  time 
new  to  me,  and  against  which  1  uatuially  took  no  jireeautions. 
In  the  meantime  Hldridge  bad  gone  to  some  place  in  Ohio, 
])utkej)t  u|)a  cori'espondence  witb  nie  at  'Wbeeling.  Of  course 
his  letters  addressed  to  me  (Cole),  care  of  S.  S.  Povar  cV  Co., 
fell  into  Pemler's  hands,  gi\inL:'  biiii  tbe  wbei'cabouts  of  the 
write)-.  Pender  at  once  went  to  tbe  Covernor  of  West  \'ii'- 
ginia.  wbo  resided  in  Wbeeliu'^-.  at  tliat  time  tbe  ca])ital  of  tbe 
State,  procured  a  requisition  mi  tlic  ( iovcrnor  of  ( )bio,  w  cut  nu 
to  ( "oluiiibus,  bail  bis  papei's  si'^iicil.  mid  tbe  pi'n]iei'  wai'i'aiit 
issued  by  tbe  (JoNcnior.  Ilr  ibeii  pi-oceeded  to  ibe  town 
wlicre  Mhh'iilLie  was  stayiiej-.  caiisiMJ  bis  arrest,  and  aiJci-  piit- 
tiiiLi'  on  baiul-cuffs,  took  bini  on  board  tbe  train  buinid  fur 
WbeelluL;'.  Mldrid'je  was  'jvnt  ii'iiiaiily  in  bis  luaniicrs.  of  a 
generous    and    socjalilc    d!>iM.sit  inn.    nip'   wbo     iuad<'    friends 
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everywhere,  especiall}'  since  he  had  been  able  to  procure  plenty 
of  other  people's  money  to  si)end.  They  were  not  long  in  the 
train  before  he  had  quite  gained  the  confidence  of  Pender,  but 
not  sufficiently  enough  to  induce  him  to  remove  the  hand- 
cuffs. After  passing  the  toAvn  of  Belmont,  Ohio,  Pender  went 
to  the  rear  of  the  car  for  some  purpose,  Eldridge  sprang  to 
to  his  feet,  raised  the  car  window  and  threw  himself  out  head- 
long. The  train  was  running  about  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
and  Eldridge  after  rolling  over  two  or  three  times  regained 
his  feet,  and  found  that  although  he  had  received  a  good  shak- 
ing up,  no  bones  were  broken.  The  reader  may  think  that 
such  a  leap  in  handcuffs  could  not  be  taken  without  serious 
results,  but  in  the  course  of  my  story  I  shall  give  the  cases  of 
two  men,  one  of  them  handcuffed,  who  leaped  from  trains  in 
England  going  at  the  rate  of  more  than  forty  miles  an  hour. 
Both  of  these  men  I  became  subsequently  acquainted  with  in 
AVoking  prison,  and  heard  the  remarkable  story  of  their  Hacs 
from  their  own  lips. 

As  soon  as  Eldridge  shook  himself  together  he  started  as 
fast  as  he  could  go  across  the  country.  Pender  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  strip  him  of  his  money,  watch,  and  other 
valuables,  but  he  was  happy  to  escape,  handcuffed  and  money- 
less as  he  was.  Every  eff'ort  to  free  himself  from  the  irons 
}n"oved  unavailing,  and  after  Avalking  through  the  woods  all 
night  long,  he  came  to  a  clearing  and  in  sight  of  a  comfort- 
able log  farm-house,  al:)out  sunrise.  He  secreted  himself  in  a 
clumj)  of  Ijushes  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  and  watched  until 
the  farmer  came  out  with  his  axe  and  dinner-basket  and 
went  into  the  woods.  In  a  short  time  Eldridge  heard  the 
steady  strokes  of  an  axe,  ap])arently  half  a  mile  distant.  lie 
managed  to  tear  off  a  portion  of  his  sliirt  and  wraj)  it  around 
his  hands,  concealing  the  handcuffs,  then  went  boldly  toward 
the  house  and  pleasantly  accosted  the  woman  who  stood  at 
the  door  surrounded  by  her  children,  as  afterwards  detailed 
by  himself : 

'*  CJood  morninu',  madam.  You  are  no  doubt  surprised 
to  see  a  stranger  in  such  a  condition  as  I  am  at  present." 
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"  Poor  man,"  replied  the  woman,  "  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Come  in  and  rest  you4"self.     Have  you  hurt  your  hand  ?" 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  machim,"  replied  Eldridge,  "  I  am 
the  victim  of  unfortunate  circumstances.  My  father,  at  his 
dcatli,  left  me  a  large  amount  of  property.  Some  of  my 
envious  relatives,  by  misrepresentation  and  the  bribery  of 
dishonest  physicians,  had  me  pronounced  insane,  and  an 
order  issued  to  j)lace  me  in  the  County  Insane  Asylum.  They 
were  taking  me  there  yesterday,  handcuffed,  but  as  I  had 
rather  die  than  go  to  such  a  place,  I  seized  an  opj)ortunity  to 
jump  out  of  the  car  window,  and  have  been  in  the  woods  all 
night.     Just  look  at  my  hands  I  " 

The  good  W(mian  had  listened  attentively  to  Eldridge's 
piteous  story,  and  when  he  held  up  his  hands,  all  swollen 
and  bleeding  from  the  ci'ucl  ii'ous,  she  was  utterly  horrified, 
and  moved  to  that  deep  compassi(»n  Avliich  is  so  characteristic 
of  her  sex  the  world  over.  Slu'  liastcucd  to  lii-ing  a  haunncr, 
a  flatiron,  and  a  file.  With  these  she  ((uickly  removed  the 
irons  from  his  wrists,  and  then  cooked  for  him  a  generous 
breakfast.  During  his  stay,  tliis  angel  of  the  wilderness 
mended  his  clothes  neatly,  ])uf  a  sihcr  dollar  into  his  hand 
at  parting,  and  he  left  this  hunilde  home  in  the  woods  in  a 
comfortable  condition. 

If  this  good  woman  be  still  livinu'.  she  may  bave  an  opjior. 
tunity  to  read  this  reccjrd  of  liei-  ow  n  sweet  charity  disjx'used 
long  years  ago  to  a  sufTering  man.  wliose  sins  she  could  know 
nothing  of. 

lie  now  for  the  first  time  since  his  escajx'  knew  exactlv 
wbei'e  be  was,  and  was  able  in  tlie  course  of  the  day  to  reach 
the  town  of  Steul)enville  on  tlie  ( )liio  l\i\cr,  w  liicb  is  less  than 
tiffy  niili-s  IVoni  AVheelini;'.  It  was  a  gi'eat  wondrr  to  him 
bow  i'l'ndiT  bad  ascertained  bis  wbei'ealtouts,  never  drcainiuLi' 
tbat  tlie  post  and  tele'jr;ipb  oflicrs  bad  been  tampered  with. 
Hiei-ft'ni'c  be  useil  pai't  of  tlir  ijiiilar  given  bini  li\-  tbr  woman 
to  seud  a  tclcLi-ram  to  nie  at  Wheeling,  asking  me  to  come  to 
him  with  a  sujiply  of  mone}'. 
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In  the  meantime,  after  a  useless  hunt  for  his  escaped 
}3risoncr,  Pender  returned  to  Wheeling  very  much  crestfallen; 
and  throughout  the  next  day  he  was  the  subject  of  numerous 
"hard  rubs"  from  some  of  his  friends,  whose  renuirks  were 
very  soon  related  to  Eldridgc  :  "  Hello,  Pender  !  Have  you 
lost  your  mule  ? "  "  What's  the  pri6e  of  new  handcuffs  ? " 
"Thought  you  were  too  old  a  head  to  accept  leg  bail  I  "  etc., 
etc.  Therefore  it  may  be  supposed  he  was  overjoyed  when  a 
dispatch  addressed  to  me  was  placed  in  his  hands  hy  the  tele- 
graph operator.  After  Eldridge  sent  his  disjiatch  he  waited 
about  for  the  arrival  of  the  train  which  would  ha\'c  brought 
me  to  his  rescue  had  I  received  it.  Instead  of  myself,  Pender 
took  the  train,  and  as  it  drew  up  to  the  jilatform  ho  saw  him 
looking  for  me.  He  left  the  train  and  walking  up  to  him, 
imperceived,  said :  "  Well,  Eldridge,  how  do  you  feel  after 
the  header  ?  I  knew  you  had  no  money,  and  did  not  wish  to 
leave  you  out  in  the  cold  such  weather  as  this." 

Eldridge  turned,  stupefied,  and  before  he  recovered  his 
usual  presence  of  mind  the  handcuffs  Avcre  again  upon  him, 
and  this  time  Pender  succeeded  in  lodging  him  safely  in  the 
county  jail  at  Wheeling,  where  we  leave  him  for  the  present 
to  reflect  over  the  result  of  a  first  step  into  crime. 


Chapter  IX. 


MT  ARREST  IS  EVANSVILLE  —  DELIVEHEl)  ri'ON  A  KEQfTSITION  CHARGIXG  ME  WITH 
FELONY — TlilED  FOR  MI.SDEMEANOK  AM)  (ilVEN  TWO  YEARS  IN  THE  COUNTY 
JAIL  —  rSEQCAL  SENTENCES — A  "MODEL"  JAIL  —  ADAMS  EXPRESS  ROBBERS  — 
SIIELTON  PLANS  AN  ESCAPE. 

THE  firm  of  S.  S.  Bovar  t^-  Co.  secnrod  the  services  of  a 
young'  man  named  Wesley,  who  eoukl  Ije  trusted  to  act 
as  i)orter.  Of  course  he  had  nolhing-  to  do  with  the  numage- 
ment,  and  was  not  let  into  the  seci'ets  of  our  Inisiness.  Yet 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  suffered  eijually  with  Eldridge,  Bovar, 
and  myself. 

During  all  this  time  we  remained  (juietly  in  Wheeling 
attending  to  the  toljaeco  l)usiucss.  i5ceause  of  my  fictitious 
name,  "Cole,"  I  had  kept  aloof  from  almost  everyone,  and 
made  no  acquaintances  among  the  merchants  and  business 
men,  l)ut  JJovar  had  made  a  great  many.  When  it  became 
known  that  Eldridge  was  arrcs!('(l.  J5ovar  came  to  me  in  a 
])anic.  I  told  him  that  1  did  not  tliink  they  would  dare  to 
molest  us,  and  to  guard  against  any  i)ossibility  1  (U'cided  to 
go  away  for  a  few  days.  1  was  greatly  ]in/./.led  at  the  appar- 
ent case  witli  which  Eldridge  had  been  twice  cajitured,  hav- 
ing no  suspicion  even  yet  that  the  postal  and  telegraph 
service  had  Ijeen  ''  worked." 

It  did  not  re(iuire  a  gi'eat  amount  of  penetration  to  see 
that  mattei's  wei'e  gettiu'^'  b:i(ll\  mixed,  and  1  left  for  l-'\aus- 
ville,  Indiana,  there  to  await  eMuts.  BoNar  was  t<t  write  or 
telegrajih  me  in  cas(>  of  necessity,  ami  in  the  course  of  a  d:iy 
or  two  sent  me  a  telegi'ani.  a  copy  of  which  was  at  once  gi\'en 
to  Peinler,  by  which  means  be  aseertaine(l  my  whereabouts. 
Ui^    telegraphed    to    the    authorities   at    EvansviUe.   direetiuLr 

(  '.'1  ) 
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them  to  have  me  arrested  (which  was  promptly  done)  and 
held  to  await  a  requisition  on  the  charge  of  felony,  a  charge 
which,  as  will  be  shown,  could  not  be  sustained. 

The  next  day  Pender  arrived  at  Evansville  with  the  requi- 
sition, took  me  in  charge,  and  we  at  once  started  for  Wheeling. 
His  experience  with  Eldridge  had  made  him  cautious,  and  he 
kept  me  handcuffed  during  the  entire  journey.  This  was  my 
first  experience  of  such  an  indignity,  and  1  felt  the  disgrace 
keenly.  Arriving  at  Bellaire,the  junction  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  R.  and  the  Wheeling  branch,  we  found  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  remain  there  over  night.  Pender  secured  lodg- 
ings, or  rather  a  small  bedroom,  and  after  eating  supper  with 
shackled  hands,  I  lay  down  on  the  bed,  while  he  sat  close  by 
me  to  keep  guard.  Neither  of  us  slept  during  the  night,  and 
throughout  the  tedious  hours  I  watched  incessantly  for  a 
chance  to  regain  my  liberty,  and  he,  suspicious  of  my  inten- 
tion, sat  by  my  bedside  all  night  long  with  a  revolver  in  his 
hand. 

In  the  morning  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents, 
but  Pender  would  not  wait  for  the  train.  He  hired  a  couple 
of  horses,  which  we  mounted,  and  started  for  Wheeling,  four  or 
five  miles  distant,  I  being  still  handcuffed.  After  a  time  we 
came  to  a  level  section  with  thick  woods  bordering  the  high- 
way. I  formed  a  plan  to  gradually  fall  l)ehiiid,  and  then  rush 
my  horse  to  the  fence,  leap  off,  climl)  over,  and  take  to  the 
woods.  When  about  one  hundred  feet  to  the  rear  —  the  rain 
coining  down  in  "  buckets-full  " — -Itui'iiod  my  horse's  head 
towards  the  fence,  digging  my  heels  into  his  sides,  l)ut  could 
not  make  him  go  fast.  As  soon  as  Pender  saw  my  movc-r 
ments,  he  whirled  his  horse  around,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
covered  half  the  distance  to  the  fence,  his  horse  had  gained  so 
much  on  the  skeleton  which  carried  me  that  he  was  close 
enough  to  o})en  lire.  Through  fear  of  hitting  the  horse,  I 
sup])ose,  his  shots  were  all  too  high.  I  at  last  reached  the 
fence,  but  owing  to  my  shackled  hands  I  could  not  leap  from 
the  horse's  back  directly  over,  and  dismounted  to  climb  it. 
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By  this  time  Pender  had  got  close  to  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
surrender  or  risk  a  bullet  at  a  yard's  distance.  Well,  I  sur- 
rendered !  During  the  rest  of  our  journey,  amid  pouring  rain, 
he  kept  me  just  in  front  of  him,  and  in  another  hour  I  was 
lodged  in  the  same  den  with  Eldridgc. 

This  success  emboldened  the  creditors  of  Eldridgc  to  arrest 
Bovar  and  Wesley  at  the  store,  and  to  j)roceed  against  all  four 
of  us  for  a  conspiracy  to  defraud.  We  were  tried  together, 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  judge  sen- 
tenced us  all,  including  the  clerk  Wesley,  to  two  years'  con- 
finement in  the  county  jail,  the  utmost  limit  permitted  l)y  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  West  A'irginia  for  a  misdemeanor.  Had 
we  not  been  strangers  the  result  might  have  been  different 
for  all  save  Eldridgc.  At  that  time,  in  most  of  the  .States,  the 
longest  term  of  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  for  a  mis- 
demeanor was  one  year  in  the  county  jail.  What  is  the 
moral  difference  between  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretense, 
pocket  picking,  or  any  other  kind  of  stealing?  There  is  but 
one — the  petty  thief  or  pickpocket  often  gets  all  the  money 
that  a  poor  man  or  woman  has  in  the  woild. 

Up  to  the  time  of  my  eseiipe,  to  l)e  dcst'i-ibed  later  on,  I 
passed  eight  months  in  this  West  ^'i^giuia  county  jail  ;  and 
as  it  was  a  type  of  a  state  of  things  still  existing  in  many 
parts  of  the  Southern  States,  as  1  judge  by  wliat  1  have  read 
in  the  papers  since  my  return  from  i'lnghind.  1  conclude  to 
give  sonu!  desci'i](tion  of  life  in  that  "•  rel'ornuitory  institution." 

Ahis  I  does  the  constitution  of  society  i-e(|uire  that  those 
who  never  had  a  ])roper  staii  in  life  —  jiermitted  to  grow  up 
ignorant,  amid  brutalizing  suridundings  —  sliouhl  sufter  the 
severest  ])enalties,  an<i  become  the  scapegoats  of  slu'ewd, 
avaricious  men  ?  1  I'el'er  to  all  unfortmuitcs.  wliite  (»r  l)lack, 
who  are  now  passinii'  wrctchcij  li\t's.  tlu-  victims  ol'  Society's 
neglect  amidst  what  arc  denominated  ci\ili/.ed  diristian 
communities. 

This  Wlieeling  jail  was  a  two-story  and  basenu-nt  strnct- 
m*e,  solidly   built   of  stone.     The  front   was  occupied   by   the 
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jailor  and  his  family.  The  rear  building  had  a  boiler  for 
steam-heating  purposes  in  the  basement,  the  first  floor  being 
occupied  by  male,  and  the  second  by  female,  prisoners.  Cor- 
ridors about  twelve  feet  wide  extended  from  a  large,  iron- 
barred  window,  which  looked  into  a  back-yard  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall,  to  the  front  part  occupied  by  the  family,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  grated  or  barred  iron  door,  the 
entrance  to  each  story  being  from  the  residence.  The  stone 
stairs,  leading  from  the  basement  to  the  top  floor,  were  over 
each  other  in  the  same  part.  There  was  a  porch  over  the 
front  entrance,  which  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  stone  stej^s. 
The  flue  leading  from  the  fire-place  under  the  boiler  in  the 
basement  ran  up  in  the  wall  near  the  large  window  at  the 
rear.  On  each  side  of  the  corridors  was  a  row  of  cells  aliout 
five  feet  by  ten,  which  were  closed  by  douljlc  doors,  that 
inside  the  thickness  of  the  Avail  being  of  iron  Ijars,  the  outer 
one  of  solid  plank.  In  the  wall  was  a  snudl  window,  near 
the  ceiling,  about  six  inches  horizontal  width  by  two  feet  in 
length,  affording  but  dim  light  even  in  fair  weather.  Six- 
inch  closet-pipes  ran  through  the  rear  of  the  cells  near  the 
floor,  the  oi)enings  to  which  were  closed  with  cast-iron  covers 
weighing  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  These  in  course  of  time 
had  become  loosened  from  the  original  fastenings  —  a  fact 
which  had  a  decisive  bearing  on  my  escape,  as  will  be  shown. 
West  Virginia,  in  1864,  had  no  State  prison,  and  in 
consequence  all  persons  convicted  of  felony  served  out  the 
terms  of  their  sentences  in  the  various  county  jails,  asso- 
ciating indiscriminately  with  ])risoners  of  every  degree  of 
guilt,  from  those  awaiting  trial  or  doing  a  month  for  di'unk- 
enness,to  others  sentenced  to  a  life  imprisonment  for  murder. 
In  the  Wheeling  county  jail  were  three  of  the  latter  sort,  and 
very  good,  cpiiet  men  they  were.  There  were  also  three  con- 
federates—  Weston,  a  master  builder,  Charley  ^Meredith,  a 
Baltimore  saloon-keei)er  and  gambler,  and  Marks,  a  car- 
penter—  who  were  doing  respectively  four,  five,  and  seven 
years,  for   robbing  the  Adams  Express  Company's  office  at 
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Parkersburgh,  W.  Ya.  As  usual,  the  most  guilty  escaped 
with  the  lightest  sentence. 

The  master  builder,  Weston,  was  carrying  on  a  large  busi- 
ness in  his  line,  but  was  dissatisfied  with  the  rate  at  which 
his  wealth  was  increasing.  He  had  frequented  Charley  Mere- 
dith's saloon,  passing  many  evenings  in  playing  billiards, 
poivcr,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  losses  at  gambling  caused  him 
to  concoct  the  scheme  which  he  did  for  refilling  his  })urse. 
He  went  to  Cincinnati,  made  up  a  package,  puri)urting  to 
contain  •^35,000,  and  addressed  it  to  himself  at  Parkersl>urgh. 
This  he  sent  by  the  Adams  Express  Coini)any,  taking  therefor 
the  usual  receipt  given  by  the  agents  for  money  jtackagcs. 
On  the  arrival  of  this  bogus  package  at  Parkeisljurgh,  the 
agent  put  it  in  the  safe  over  night,  a  fact  whieh  was  known 
to  "Weston's  confederates,  Cluuley  Meredith  and  the  carpenter 
Marks,  who  the  same  night  t'litered  the  Kxj)ress  ullice,  broke 
open  the  safe,  and  took  away  tlu!  ^^^.^OOO  {»aekage.  The  next 
morning  the  agent  was  completely  wild,  and  the  whole  town 
in  excitement  over  the  robbery.  No  elue  could  be  found  io 
the  perjjctrators,  who  remained  (piietly  in  town,  engaged  in 
their  usual  avoeations.  Weston  caiiie  forwai'd  ami  demanded 
his  jtackage  of  >!8."),000,  ami  although  the  company  had  no 
actual  sus])icion,  before  replacing  the  amount  of  the  supposed 
robbery,  they  had  Mr.  Weston  make  alliilavit  as  to  all  the 
circumstances  relating  to  the  money  which  had  been  sent  to 
him.  Jle.  supposing  the  coin|iaiiy  would  be  satisfied  with  his 
declaration  without  invest iiiatiiiii-  t'aithcr,  made  a  statement 
which  the  company  soon  tonnd  to  be  talse  in  sonic  jiar^icu- 
lars.  This  aroused  them  to  a  nmi-c  I'igid  invest i^iat ion.  whicli 
resulted  in  bi'inging  the  wlmle  plot  to  light,  and  the  trial  ami 
conxiction  of  the  confederates. 

The  male  ward  of  the  jail  was  so  crowdetl  that  each  cell 
containe(l  two  to  biui'  men  it'  tniii\  these  hail  to  jiack  in  the 
lied,  heads  and  feet;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
b'lnale  ward  up  stalls,  the  cells  beint:'  even  more  chiselv 
crowdeil.     The  place  swarmed  with  .Mark  Twain's  "  cJiaiiKiis." 
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These  —  not  the  chamois  —  were  all  let  out  into  the  corridors 
of  their  respective  wards. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  place  was  a  verita- 
ble pandemonium.  Laughter,  singing,  gambling,  varied  with 
occasional  lights,  washing  and  drying  of  clothes,  kept  tlie 
place  rather  lively.  By  the  sides  of  the  steam-pipes  which 
passed  up  through  the  stone  floor  of  the  cells,  the  women  had 
dug  out  the  cement  to  make  a  hole  through  into  the  cells 
below.  By  these  they  would  sit,  or  lie  on  their  faces,  and 
exchange  ideas,  not  of  the  most  refined  nature,  with  some  of 
the  male  prisoners  underneath.  The  cells  were  divided  by 
partition  walls  of  stone  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness,  yet 
holes  had  been  made  through  these,  enabling  prisoners  to 
talk  or  pass  small  articles  back  and  forth. 

Our  advent  among  the  prisoners  was  hailed  with  rejoic- 
ings, because  they  supposed  we  had  some  money  —  their  own 
being  exhausted.  They  were  allowed  to  send  the  jailor's 
children  out  to  purchase  tobacco,  fruit,  pies,  cakes,  etc.,  the 
jail  food  being  composed  princi})ally  of  corn-bread  and  pota- 
toes. Especially  delighted  was  Charley  Meredith,  who  was 
good-natured,  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  full  of  jokes  and 
fun,  in  fact  an  invaluable  assistant  in  helping  to  pass  away 
the  monotonous  hours  in  a  jail  —  and  to  get  away  one's  sur- 
plus cash  by  gaining.  I  did  not  at  first  suspect  gambling  to 
be  his  special  calling,  nor  had  I  ever  practiced  it ;  but  he  soon 
initiated  me  into  the  game  of  poker,  and  some  of  the  hands 
which  he  dealt  himself  were  to  me  truly  wonderful. 

One  ►^lielton,  who  was  doing  a  term  of  fifteen  years  for 
horse-stealing,  had  become  very  —  and  I  l)elieve  genuinely  — 
religious.  lie  was  of  small  size,  but  like  a  bundle  of  steel 
wires  —  could  twist  and  doiil)le  himself  into  any  sha}>e,  and 
was  a  comj)lete  acrobat.  One  day,  three  or  four  months  after 
my  arrival,  he  came  to  me  and  divulged  a  plan  of  esca})e, 
which  I  did  not  think  was  a  feasible  one.  I  said  to  him  : 
"  But,  Shelton,  you  are  now  a  religious  man  ;  you  must  l)elieve 
tliat  you  were  sent  here  providentially,  and  how  can  you  think 
of  attempting  to  escape  ? " 
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"  Oh,  I  liave  been  a  very  bad  man,  and  committed  more 
than  one  murder;  but  CJod  has  brought  me  to  sec  my  evil 
ways,  and  has  pardoned  me,  and  with  His  help  I  am  bound  to 
lead  a  new  life.  1  had  a  great  jtower  and  capacity  to  work 
for  the  devil,  and  am  going  to  use  the  same  qualities  the  rest 
of  my  life  in  working  against  him.  I  believe  CJod  has  ])ut  it 
into  my  heart  to  escape  from  this  ))lace,  and  I  believe,  also, 
that  lie  will  assist ;  therefore  1  have  put  my  life  at  His  dis- 
posal, and  shall  execute  the  plan  with  which  He  has  ins{»ircd 
me,  even  if  I  go  alone." 

Finding  1  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  he  let  Eldridge, 
Green,  and  Morgan  into  his  ])lan.  (Jreen  was  doing  five  years 
for  larceny,  and  aj)peared  very  well  educated.  Morgan  wns 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Southwestern  rough,  desperado,  and 
horse-thief  —  ready  for  any  daring  enterprise,  from  shecj)- 
stealing  to  murder,  provided  there  was  any  money  in  it.  lie 
was  now  doing  ten  years  for  horse-stealing,  and  was  fond  of 
boasting  altout  his  wild  and  lawless  adventures,  flis  last 
exploit  luid  nearly  ended  his  cai-eer.  for  an  irate  ])arty  of  fann- 
ers had  captured  him  on  a  stolen  horse,  j)ut  a  rope  around  his 
neck,  thrown  the  end  over  a  linil),  and  jiulled  him  up;  but  he 
was  cut  down  by  the  sheriff,  who  arrived  just  in  the  ni<'k  of 
time.  These  three  ])risoners  agi'eed  to  join  Sheitou  in  his 
project,  and  a  night  was  li\e(l  u|)on  to  make  the  attem])t. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Isilo;  and  as  the  weather 
was  very  warm,  Mr.  .Jones,  tlie  jailor,  an  ignorant  but  kind 
and  humane  luan,  directed  that  the  outside,  solid  wooden 
doors  to  the  cells,  usually  lo(d<eil.  slioubl  be  left  open  at  night, 
that  the  air  might  cii-culate  tlirouuli  tlieui.  'riic  inner  door, 
befoi'c  dcscrilHMJ,  was  fastenctl  by  a  bult  aiui  spriuu'  sliije  on 
the  wall  of  the  C()i'i-idoi'.  beyond  llic  I'cacli  of  the  occupant  of  the 
cell,  ."^liclton's  pi'ograunne  was  to  rracdi  the  sliile  and  I'cnioxc 
it*  then  get  out  of  his  cell,  let  the  otbei-  men  out  of  tlieiis  into 
the  coiaador.  and  then  diu' a  Imle  tliroiejli  the  bri(d\  wall  into 
the  Hue  -  all  without  beiie^'  beard  by  the  niubt  watidunan. 
How  this  was  effected  will    be  shown  in  the  next  (diapter. 
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ELBRIDGE,  SHELTON,  GREEN,  AND  MORGAN  BREAKOUT  OF  WHEELING  JAIL  —  MORGAN 
SHOT  DEAD  —  LEAP  AND  RUN  FOR  LIBERTY  —  WANDERINGS  IN  THE  FOREST  — 
"  BORROWING  "  A  HORSE-BLANKET  —  STARVATION  AND  A  GOOSE-CHASE  —  A  DIN- 
NER WON  —  ELDRIDGE  LOSES  HIS  COMPANIONS  IN  CROSSING  THE  OHIO  —  A  NAR- 
ROW ESCAPE  —  A  FEARFUL  RIDE  —  FREEDOM  AT  LAST  AND  A  PILGRIMAGE  —  THE 
GOOD  QUAKER  LADY — ARRIVAL  IN  NEW  YORK. 

I  BELIEVE  Eldridge  to  be  the  only  survivor  of  the  daring 
escape,  and  the  subsequent  events  were  related  by  him  to 
me  some  months  later. 

Wesley  and  I  were  confined  in  the  same  cell,  and  on  the 
night  that  Shclton  and  his  party  had  agreed  upon,  we  lay  on 
the  straw-bed  listening  attentively  to  catch  every  sound. 
About  one  o'clock  a.  m.  Shclton  began  operations.  By  means 
of  a  tool  which  he  had  contrived,  he  reached  through  the 
bars  of  the  inner  iron  door — the  outer  wooden  one  being 
0])en  —  and  after  some  careful  manipulations  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  the  slide  and  pushing  out  the  bolt.  After  listen- 
ing a  little,  he  cautiously  opened  the  iron  door  of  his  cell,  and 
then  those  of  two  other  cells  in  which  his  associates  were 
waiting  and  watching.  All  four  now  crept  along  the  corridor 
in  the  dark  to  the  flue  previously  described. 

With  a  jaclvlvuife  blade  fastened  to  a  wooden  handle, 
Shclton  began  to  dig  the  mortar  out  from  between  the  bricks. 
After  an  hour's  work,  each  moment  expecting  to  be  interru])ted 
by  the  night  watchman,  he  had  made  an  0})cning  into  the  flue. 
All  then  let  themselves  down,  Shclton  being  in  advance. 
When  he  had  reached  the  fire-hole  under  the  boiler  in  the 
basement,  where  there  was  more  space,  he  waited   for  the 
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others.  Some  noise  had  l)cen  made  in  coming  down  the  flue 
by  the  falling  of  a  brick,  Avhich  had  been  heard  b}-  the  night 
watchman,  whom  they  saw  through  the  furnace  door  enter  the 
basement  with  a  lantern,  armed  with  a  horse-pistol  and  accom- 
panied by  a  dog. 

They  wore  but  shoes,  trousers,  shirts,  and  caps,  and  the 
passage  down  the  flue  had  torn  their  shirts  nearly  off,  and 
begrimed  them  with  soot.  In  appearance  more  like  demons 
than  human  beings,  they  sprang  out  ujjon  the  watchman. 
The  unexpected  appearance  of  so  frightful-looking  a  quar- 
tette, unnerved  the  watchman,  and  a  fcAv  threats  caused  him 
to  drop  the  pistol  in  terror.  The  dog  seemed  to  take  part  in 
his  nuister's  trepidation,  and  neither  dog  nor  man  offered  any 
resistance  to  the  flight  of  the  fugitives.  The  noise  aroused 
Jailer  Jones,  who  Avas  slee})ing  in  a  room,  the  door  of  which 
o|)ened  oi)i)Osite  to  and  about  eight  feet  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  which  led  to  the  second  story.  lie  sprang  out  of  bed, 
seized  a  revolver,  threw  open  the  door,  and  stood  awaiting 
events.  In  a  moment  the  fugitives  rushed  u\)  the  basement 
stairs  and  around  the  corner  to  reach  the  stair-way  which  led 
to  the  second  story.  As  soon  as  they  came  in  view  Joints 
began  firing.  Shclton  led  the  way,  ])asscd  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  jailer,  rushed  uj)  th(>  stairs,  uiihanned  Iiy  the  ImHet 
fired  point-I)lank  at  him.  El(h'i(lu-e,  who  came  next,  had  a 
like  salute  and  Ihc  same  lucky  escape. 

Morgan  then  attenipled  to  run  the  gauntlet,  but  as  he 
ma(h'  the  first  leaj*  up  the  steps  he  lell  liaekward  on  the  tloor, 
groaning  and  cursing  horrililw  (licen.  who  was  just  helihid 
him,  without  the  slightest  liesitnliini.  heaped  over  Moi-u'an's 
body  and  tiew  tip  the  steps  with  a  Imllet  \\hi/./.ing  past  his  ear. 

Tile  window  over  tlie  iVoiit  ]Mii'eh  was  open,  ami  Slieltoii. 
folh)we(l  by  the  two  survivors,  iiiailr  tlie  h'a]Mif  aliout  tweiitv 
feet,  and  altliougli  severeh'  sliakdi  hilided  in  the  stl'eet  w  itji 
unbroken  iiones.  When  vounu'  j-'.ldriilge  sjiraiig  from  the  roof 
of  tlie  porcli  one  of  his  si  iocs  tell  off.  but ,  expect  iui;'  to  sec  the 
trout  dooi-   open  and    to  hear   the   pistol    pop   aii'ain.   he    dared 
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not  stop  to  pick  it  up,  but  sped  on  in  the  darkness.  It  was 
not  long  before  all  three  were  out  of  breath  and  obliged  to 
stop,  completely  exhausted  by  their  exertions,  the  excitement, 
the  leap  for  life  and  liberty,  and  the  run.  After  a  hasty  con- 
sultation they  took  the  nearest  route  to  the  woodland,  which 
was  not  far  away  from  the  suburbs  of  any  town  in  West  A"ir- 
ginia  at  that  time.  After  what  seemed  a  long  time,  but  in 
I'eality  only  a  few  minutes,  their  faltering  strides  brought 
them  into  the  forest.  So  far  they  had  kept  together,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  they  dared  to  rest  a  little. 

Shelton  and  Eldridge  asked  each  other  in  the  same 
breath  :  "  Where  is  Morgan  ? "  "  Did  you  see  him  ? "  and 
peered  back  into  the  darkness,  listening  anxiously  to  hear  the 
sound  of  his  approaching  steps.  Green  at  last  recovered  suflfi- 
cient  breath  to  speak,  and  informed  them  of  Morgan's  fate. 

But  to  return  to  the  jail.  We  who  were  locked  up  in  the 
cells  cognizant  of  the  attempt,  heard  the  slight  sounds  made 
by  Shelton  in  getting  out  of  his  cell,  and  letting  his  associ- 
ates out ;  then  came  the  light  scraping  of  removing  the  mor- 
tar, the  rustle  made  in  getting  into  the  flue,  and  the  falling  of 
the  brick  which  aroused  the  watchman.  For  a  few  moments 
we  strained  our  cars  in  vain  to  catch  any  further  sound,  but 
all  was  silent ;  then  suddenly  came  a  pistol  shot,  then  another, 
then  a  third  and  fourth,  followed  by  the  terrible  noise  of  the 
wounded  man.  All  was  now  in  an  uproar ;  Jones  and  the 
watchman  rushed  into  the  street  to  raise  an  alarm ;  his  wife 
and  children  were  in  a  tremor  of  apprehension  ;  and  soon  the 
jail  was  surrounded  by  an  excited  crowd. 

We  soon  gathered  from  the  conversation  that  some  one 
had  been  killed,  and  were  told  by  one  of  the  Joneses  that  it 
was  Eldridge.  As  he  had  endeared  himself  to  all  in  the  place, 
there  were  general  expressions  of  grief,  and  Wesley  and 
myself  could  not  restrain  our  tears.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  we  ascertained  that  the  murdered  man  was 
Morgan. 

We  left  the  fuuitives  recovering  their  breath  in  the  edge 
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of  the  forest,  which  extended  to  a  great  distance,  unbroken 
save  by  the  occasional  clearings  of  tlie  settlers.  It  was  grow- 
ing light,  and  each  one  began  to  take  an  account  of  stock  and 
to  realize  his  physical  condition  by  an  examination  of  the  torn 
and  grime-covered  clothes,  the  cuts  and  scratches.  There 
was  little  left  of  the  shirts  and  pants  with  which  they  started 
out  on  that  memorable  morning.  Young  Eldridge's  shoeless 
foot  was  lacerated  and  bleeding  ;  to  protect  it  in  some  degree 
from  the  stones  and  briers,  he  tore  off  strips  from  his  dilapi- 
dated shirt  and  bandaged  the  unfortunate  member  that  must 
perform  its  share  of  locomotion.  During  the  day  they  made 
but  little  progress,  concealing  themselves  in  the  densest 
thickets,  not  daring  to  speak  altove  a  whisper  or  hardly  stir  a 
step  for  fear  some  treacherous  twig  might  sua))  under  their 
feet.  At  last,  when  the  long  summer  day  was  ended,  and  dark- 
ness s|)read  a  veil  over  their  movements,  they  took  up  their 
lonely  and  fearfid  tramp  through  tlie  jjathless  forest,  resolve(l 
on  placing  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between  themselves 
and  Wheeling  jail. 

Their  intention  Avas  to  kee]t  to  the  northeast  and  cross  the 
])()undary  line  into  Pennsylvania.  Thus  they  wandered  cour- 
ageously on  through  the  night,  with  nothing  to  relieve  the 
])angs  of  hunger  save  the  leaves  and  twigs  they  cheweil,  or  an 
occasicmal  draught  of  water  from  a  pool  left  in  the  <li'ie(l-up 
bed  of  a  watercourse. 

Resting  and  sleejting  tbroui:]i  the  days,  avoiding  all  signs 
of  civilization,  they  traveled  tlu'ee  nights,  and  as  the  fourth 
morning  dawned  they  felt  so  critaiii  they  were  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  were  so  neai'lv  starNcd.  that  they  held  a  consulta- 
tion and  decided  to  send  one  nt'  their  nunilier  forwanl  to  a 
dealing  Ufv.w  which  they  had  lialteil.  to  ascei'taiu  their  where- 
abouts, and,  if  possiliie,  to  obtain  food. 

I"]ldi'i(lge  volunteered  tn  do  tills,  and  after  Itorrowing  a 
^ho<',  and  |»utting  hiniselt'  into  ;is  pirsentable  shape  as  possi- 
ble with  the  best  tatters  nMuaiiiiuL'"  ainoULr  the  party,  be 
advancetl  to  the  edi:'e  of  the  eleaiiu'^  ami  found  himself  on  the 
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brow  of  a  hill  lookini^  down  into  a  valley  in  which  was  a  large 
stream  of  water  bevond  gleaming  in  the  distance.  He  beck- 
oned to  his  companions  yet  within  view,  who  hastened  to  the 
spot  where  he  stood.  They  were  more  familiar  with  the 
country,  and  as  soon  as  they  looked  down  into  the  valley 
exclaimed  simultaneously : 

"  That  is  Wheeling  !  and  yonder  is  the  jail !  " 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  their  feelings  —  their 
chagrin,  astonishment,  and  disappointment  at  this  unex- 
pected return  to  the  near  proximity  of  the  very  jail,  the  mem- 
ories of  whose  iron  bars  and  gloomy  walls  had  spurred  them 
on  to  superhuman  efforts  and  to  endure  those  weary  miles  of 
travel,  all  for  naught !  Starved,  covered  with  bruises  and 
sores,  almost  naked  —  what  could  they  do  ?  That  was  indeed 
a  serious  question,  one  involving  liberty,  very  possibly  their 
lives.  Should  they  take  to  the  woods  again,  perhaps  to  wan- 
der weary  days  and  nights  in  vain  ?  One  thing  was  certain, 
they  must  get  away  from  where  they  were,  and  without  delay. 

Wheeling  being  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ohio 
Eiver,  across  which  lies  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  fugitives 
reasoned  that  if  they  could  cross  the  river  they  woidd  be 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  They 
retired  to  a  thicket  and  held  a  "  council  of  war,"  deciding  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  city,  reach  the  Ijank  of  the  river  some 
miles  above,  and  find  some  means  of  crossing.  This  plan 
they  proceeded  to  put  into  immediate  execution,  for  they  were 
literally  starving,  and  fully  aware  that  their  strength  would 
not  hold  out  much  longer.  Shortly  after,  Avhile  plodding 
wearily  onward,  they  came  to  a  jtiece  of  marshy  ground 
covered  with  huckleberry  bushes,  the  fruit  of  which  was  just 
ripening.  They  eagerly  gathered  the  Ijcrries  which  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  Then,  selecting  a  i)lacc  of  conceal- 
ment, they  lay  down  to  rest  a  little  while  —  not  to  sleep. 

Unconsciously  they  succum1)ed  to  Nature's  great  restorer, 
and  the  three  miseraUe^  became  fast-bound  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus,  oblivious  to  all  surroundings. 
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A  fanner's  wife  with  lier  children  came  into  the  patch  to 
jrather  berries.  Soon  the  children  strayed  from  their  mother 
and  gradnally  came  near  the  .sleeping  trio,  who  were  at  last 
aroused  by  the  chatter  and  lauuhter.  In  the  confusion  attend- 
ing their  sudden  awakening  they  did  not  recognize  the  nature 
of  the  disturbance,  and,  supposing  they  had  been  observed 
while  picking  berries,  and  that  search  was  being  made  for 
them,  they  bounded  to  their  feet  to  make  another  run. 

The  sudden  ui)rising  of  the  men  was  observed  by  the 
children,  who,  with  cries  of  terror  fled  pell-mell  down  the  hill. 
The  mother  heard  the  cries,  and  supposing  they  had  been 
frightened  l)y  a  snake,  followed  raj)idly  after  them.  The  es- 
caped })risoners  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  were 
satisfied  there  was  no  inmiediate  cause  for  alarm,  but  decided 
to  move  on  and  get  as  numy  miles  away  from  the  sjiot  as  their 
weary  feet  Avould  permit.  Eldi-idge  and  his  com))anions 
watched  the  fleeing  group  with  some  amusement.  The  for- 
mer had  now  assumed  the  leadershi])  of  the  jjfirty,  and  as  he 
was  taking  a  general  sui'vey,  he  espied  a  tin-pail — al)andoned 
by  the  eliiidren  in  their  fliglit — and  aske(l  one  of  his  men  to 
bring  it,  for  with  that  }»ail  he  conjectured  many  possil)ilities 
in  the  way  of  foraging  and  cooking.  The  man  soon  returned 
with  it,  j)ai'tly  filled  with  berries;  then  all  hands  set  to  work, 
filled  the  pail  and  dejjarted. 

When  night  overtook  them  they  ei-ept  into  a  barn,  which 
pi'oved  a  gi'ateful  shelter  and  a  boon  to  men  who  had  ]iass(>d 
so  many  nights  in  {\w  woods,  their  almost  nake*!  l)odies 
expose(l  to  the  bites  of  insects. 

l']Idi-i(lt:-e  said  aftei'ward  tliaf  be  nevei"  enjoyed  loduinLT  in 
any  (irst-elass  hotel  in  America  or  luirope  as  he  did  his  lu'd 
of  sott  swi'et  hay  in  that  l)arn. 

They  all  awoke  at  dawn  new  men,  and  aftei-  an  early 
l)i-e;ikfast  on  the  berries,  started  with  renewe(|  conra'je  on  the 
tramp  foi-  liliei't\-.  It  was  not  loiej-  licfore  the  paiejs  of  hun- 
'jer  again  I'einindetl  ihrm  of  their  lack  of  food,  and  set  them 
to  cogitating  upon  ways  and  means  to  obtain  supplies.     They 
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resolved  to  reconnoitre  at  every  farm-house  until  they  found 
one  where  no  dog  was  kept,  conceal  themselves  until  night, 
and  then  make  a  raid  on  the  pantry,  for  they  were  still  too 
near  Wheeling  to  venture  openly  to  ask  for  food  of  the  hos- 
pitable Western  farmers,  who  are  ever  ready  to  feed  the 
hungry  wayfarer  if  they  do  not  believe  him  to  be  an  idle 
vagabond. 

The  j)art  of  West  Virginia  where  they  were  then  traveling 
was  quite  thickly  settled,  and  it  was  not  long  Ijcfore  they 
came  to  a  place  which  Eldridge  thought  would  answer  the 
purpose.  After  dark  they  went  into  the  barn  and  slept  upon 
the  hay-mow.  About  midnight  they  proceeded  to  the  kitchen, 
and  Shelton  quietly  raised  a  window,  drew  himself  in,  and 
soon  reappeared  with  a  large  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pan  of  milk. 
These  they  took  to  the  barn  and  there  enjoyed  the  greatest 
feast  of  their  lives.  After  the  banquet,  it  was  daylight.  Being 
shirtless,  they  "  borrowed  "  a  horse-blanket,  tore  it  into  three 
pieces  for  coverings,  and  then  departed  with  all  speed. 

They  were  nearing  the  Ohio  River,  and  by  noonday  were 
again  famishing.  The  first  eatable  thing  they  saw  was  a 
goose.  They  got  between  the  goose  and  the  distant  farm- 
house, and  after  a  long,  crooked  (at  any  other  time  laughable^ 
chase,  their  dinner  was  won.  The  goose  was  quickly  killed, 
plucked,  and  cut  up  ready  for  cooking.  The  trio  were  so 
hungry,  however,  that  they  could  not  await  the  slow  process 
of  boiling ;  so,  hastily  collecting  some  leaves  and  dry  sticks, 
Shelton  lighted  the  pile  with  a  match  he  had  brought  from 
the  farm-house,  and  the  party  were  soon  swallowing  pieces  of 
the  goose  just  about  warmed  through.  Aljout  half  the  food 
was  saved  and  carried  along  for  another  meal,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  Ixmk  of  the  Ohio  River  they  built  another  fire  and 
sup{»ed  off  boiled  goose.  They  little  thought  it  was  the  last 
time  they  should  eat  together. 

The  river,  where  they  were  about  to  cross,  is  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  swift  and  treacherous  current, 
the  eddies  and  swirls  of  which  tend  to  draw  a  swimmer  under. 
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As  they  did  not  dare  to  cross  by  daylight,  they  lay  quiet  till 
dusk.  Each  had  pulled  a  board  from  a  fence,  to  aid  in  cross- 
ing the  turbulent  stream.  Launching  boldly  into  the  river, 
for  a  time  they  kept  together,  but  as  they  were  whirled  about 
in  various  directions,  Eldridge  soon  lost  sight  of  his  com- 
]>anions,  who  were  having  a  struggle  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water,  and,  indeed,  that  was  exactly  his  own  case. 
But  at  last  he  could  descry,  looming  up  in  the  darkness,  the 
high  bank  of  the  Ohio  shore.  This  encouraged  him  to  greater 
exertions,  and  he  got  within  a  few  feet  of  land  when  the 
rapid  current  drew  him  under  a  flat-l)ottonied  scow  which  was 
moored  to  the  bank.  After  struggling  under  water  for  what 
seemed  to  him  an  age,  his  head  striking  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  during  the  time,  he  became  insensible. 

When  he  regained  consciousness,  he  was  lying  on  the 
shore,  with  his  legs  still  in  the  water,  and  the  morning  sun 
shining  in  his  eyes.  He  could  never  understand  how  he  came 
to  be  saved.  He  lay  for  a  time,  too  weak  and  exhausted  to 
do  more  than  pull  his  legs  out  of  the  water. 

Becoming  somewhat  revived,  he  spread  the  piece  of  horse- 
blanket  and  the  remains  of  his  trousers  out  to  dry,  while  he 
lay  in  the  sunshine.  The  hot  summer  sun  soon  dried  his 
scanty  raiment  and  warmed  him  into  life.  He  saw  a  collec- 
tion of  houses  in  the  distance,  toward  which  he  })roceeded,  in 
the  hoi)e  of  finding  a  railway  station,  for  he  had  heard  the 
ruml)ling  of  trains,  and  deternuncd  to  steal  a  ride  if  j)ossible, 
as  he  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Wheeling. 

When  near  the  village,  he  crept  into  a  field  of  corn  to 
wait  till  night,  and  ap}jeased  his  hunger  by  gnawing  the 
green  corn  off  the  ears.  A 1  tout  ten  o'clock  he  made  his  way 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  station  to  await  an  oj)portunity  to  itoard 
some  train.  After  a  time  a  locomotive  without  a  ti"ain  came 
along,  and  while  st()])]»ing  to  take  in  wood  and  watei*.  he  stole 
up  beliind  and  seated  himself  on  the  fender-block.  Away  rum- 
bled the  engine  at  high  sjieed  toward  Pittsburgh,  ami  ICldridLie 
found  himself  in  a  i)ositi(.)n  he  had   not   bargained   for.     The 
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space  on  whicli  ho  was  sitting  was  very  narrow,  and  the 
lurches  of  the  engine  nearly  threw  him  off  repeatedly,  it 
being  only  by  the  exertion  of  all  his  power  that  he  managed 
to  keep  on.  When  he  thought  he  could  not  hold  out  for  a 
moment  longer,  the  engine  came  to  a  stop  just  outside  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Eldridgc  was  enabled  to  leave  his  dangerous 
position,  unobserved. 

He  "  levied"  upon  a  scarecrow  for  an  old  coat  and  pair  of 
trousers,  but  was  still  barefooted.  This  genteel  young  man, 
being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  tramp  and  cadger,  got  on 
as  far  as  Harrisburg  by  means  of  freight  and  cattle  trains, 
sometimes  traveling  along  the  track  or  on  the  highway.  No 
longer  fearing  recognition,  he  boldly  apjilied  at  the  farm- 
houses for  food  and  lodging,  and,  despite  his  dilapidated 
appearance,  he  was  generally  not  long  in  a  house  before  he 
became  a  welcome  guest. 

At  Harrisburg  he  was  obliged  to  apply  at  the  jiolice  station 
for  a  night's  lodging,  but  he  was  now  nearly  at  the  end  of  his 
hardships.  "While  in  that  place  he  had  an  oi)i)ortunity  to 
read  the  papers,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  an  account  of  the 
escape  from  jail,  detailing  the  death  of  ]\Iorgan,  and  that  a 
reward  of  8500  was  offered  for  the  recapture  of  himself  and 
each  of  his  companions.  He  never  heard  of  these  since  he 
saw  them  struggling  desperately  for  life  in  the  turbid  waters 
of  the  Ohio.  It  is  certain  they  were  never  recaptured,  and 
Eldridgc  has  always  believed  they  were  then  drowned. 

Soon  after  leaving  Harrisburg,  on  foot,  he  came  to  a  large 
country  villa,  and  applied  for  food.  The  master  of  the  house 
happened  to  be  at  home,  and  something  in  the  a})pcarance  of 
Eldridgc  attracted  his  notice.  He  immediately  invited  him 
in,  and  after  hearing  a  part  of  his  story,  called  in  his  wife 
and  daughters,  and  all  became  greatly  interested  in  listening 
to  the  recital  of  his  experiences,  which  he  recounted  just  as 
they  happened,  except  that  he  played  the  part  of  an  ex-Con- 
federate soldier,  instead  of  an  escaped  civil  prisoner.  The 
ladies  showed  great  sympathy  for  him,  and  when  he  left,  gave 
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him  money  to  pay  liis  fare  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  substantial 
luncheon  to  carry  with  him.  He  ascertained  that  the  gentle- 
man was  one  of  the  ITarrisburg  city  magnates. 

He  reached  Philadelphia  withinit  further  adventure,  and 
as  he  had  no  acquaintance  nearer  than  New  York  City,  he  set 
out  for  a  tramp  through  New  Jersey.  On  the  second  day, 
when  a  few  miles  from  Trenton,  he  called  at  a  large  farm- 
house which  proved  to  be  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  widowed 
Quaker  lady.  She  gave  him  a  l)0untiful  dinner,  but  pre- 
viously (his  travel-worn  lo(jks  and  dilapidated  apparel  not 
according  with  her  Quaker  ideas  of  neatness)  the  old  lady 
selected  a  complete  suit  fi-om  her  departed  husband's  ward- 
robe, and  told  him  to  take  it  —  with  a  bucket  of  water,  soap, 
scru])bing-I)rush,  and  towel  —  to  the  Ijarn,  and  tidy  himself 
up.  This  he  was  only  too  glad  to  do,  and  after  doing  justice 
to  the  dinner,  and  with  some  money  in  his  j)()cket,  he  left  the 
kind-hearted  Quaker  lady,  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  an 
honest  man,  and  a  few  days  lat(>r  he  was  in  New  York  among 
friends. 

Eldi'idge  was  a  man  who  had  been  religiously  brought  uj*, 
but  had  gradually  and  imperceptibly  fallen  into  ways  of 
ol)taining  money  whereby  not  only  his  liberty,  but  also  his 
life,  had  bc'en  ])laced  in  jeopanl\-.  Does  any  one  believe  that 
if  he  had  foreseen  the  ultimate  dangers  attending  a  first  false 
stej),  he  would  have  taken  it  ? 


Chapter  XL 


A  FUTILE  PLAN  —  AN  "  OLD  SAW  "  —  A  NEW  CONSPIRACY  TO  ESCAPE  — A  TRAITOR  — 
I  AM  "bucked"  AND  IIOUSEWniPPED  —  TO  HEAL  MY  WOUNDED  SI'IHIT  I  SET 
THE  JAIL  ON  FIRE  —  CHRISTMAS  DINNER  IN  JAIL — MY  PARTY  ESCAPE  —  CROSS 
THE  OHIO  IN  A  "  BORROWED  "  BOAT —  A  STOLEN  RIDE  —  A  "  TRAMP  " — GOOD 
LUCK  AND  GOOD  SAMARITANS  —  MEET  PENEY  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

TriE  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  up  to  the  moment 
Avhen  the  fugitives  leaped  from  the  porch,  created  a 
great  commotion  among  us  who  were  left  in  durance.  The 
death  of  ]\[organ  made  but  little  impression  upon  us,  com- 
jiarcd  with  the  fact  that  three  had  escaped  and  were  at  liberty. 
Each  prisoner  said  to  himself :  "  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  go 
with  them ! " 

Jones,  the  jailer,  allowed  the  prisoners  to  read  his  paper 
—  a  small  sheet  published  daily  in  Wheeling  —  otherwise 
there  was  no  provision  made  to  supply  them  with  reading 
matter.  The  master-builder's  friends  sent  him  an  occasional 
book,  which  I  borrowed.  One  of  these  was  the  prose  and 
poetry  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  "  Byron  of  America,"  and  I 
committed  to  memory  "  The  Raven,"  and  other  pieces. 

I  had  soon  tired  of  card-])laying,  especially  poker,  for  I 
soon  discovered  that  Charley  Meredith,  in  one  way  or  another, 
was  certain  to  win  whenever  I  played  with  him.  T  then  whit- 
tled out  a  set  of  chess-men,  but  all  who  ])laycd  with  me  soon 
liecame  discouraged  with  their  "hard  luck."  Therefore,  much 
of  the  time  hung  heavily  on  my  hands,  and  as  this  was  the 
first  time  that  I  had  been  under  lock  and  bolt  the  sentence 
of  two  years  seemed  as  hard  to  bear  as  did  the  later  one  of 
"  life "  in  England.  In  consequence,  my  mind  dwelt  con- 
stantlv  on   the  question  of   how   to  escape ;   but   for   three 
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months  after  Eldridge  and  party  had  taken  "  French  leave" 
I  coukl  settle  upon  no  feasible  way,  although  one  plan  had 
suggested  itself  to  me.  It  was  customary  for  some  prisoner 
to  bring  the  rations  contained  in  a  large  wooden  tray  into  the 
corridor,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  jailer  unlocking  the  iron 
gate  for  that  })urpose  when  Jones  himself  was  absent,  which 
was  freijuently  the  case.  1  induced  one  of  the  ])risoners, 
whom  I  thought  reliable,  to  volunteer  to  bring  in  the  tray; 
also  letting  three  or  four  others  into  my  plan,  which  was  as 
follows  :  In  October  at  the  usual  supi)er  hour  it  began  to  grow 
dusk.  We  were  accustomed  to  gather  at  this  gate  to  look 
out  into  the  street  through  the  front  entrance,  and  merely 
made  way  for  the  man  to  pass  with  the  tray.  When  I  saw  a 
favorable  opportunity  I  was  to  have  my  ])arty  posted  near  the 
gate,  and  as  our  confederate  entered  he  was  to  "  accidentally  " 
drop  the  tray,  so  that  the  gate  could  not  be  closed.  We  were 
then  to  rush  out,  hasten  to  the  front  entrance,  which  was 
fastened  only  l)y  a  bolt  during  the  day,  open  the  door,  and 
dash  u])  the  unfrequented  streets  to  the  same  forest  which 
Eldridge  and  ])arty  reached.  It  was  a  run  of  about  a  mile, 
the  last  of  it  uj)  a  steep  hill  :  l)ut  as  it  would  ])e  nearly  or 
quite  (lark,  I  considered  that  those  of  us  who  were  county 
]»risoners,  dressed  in  citizens'  clothes,  stood  more  than  an  even 
chance  of  success. 

On  two  occasions  I  had  e^•erything  arranged.  Ijut  at  the 
critical  moment  the  heart  of  tlie  man  with  the  tray  failed 
him,  and  1  was  obliged  to  abandun  tlu>  itrojeet. 

It  may  have  been  fortunate  I'oi-  nie  that  the  jilan  faile<l, 
and  1  insert  here  the  suiniiiai-y  of  an  account  which  shows 
how  an  exactly  similar  plan  ]ii(i\('(i  aboi'tive  at  tbe  Kocliester 
jail,  on  tbe  lOth  of  September,  's7;', ;  '•  Wlien  ^\v^.  IJcckwitb. 
tile  jailer's  wife,  ojiened  tbe  iron  gate  leading  into  the  corridor 
wlieic  Ibe  i)risoners  weic  walking  about,  four  of  them  made  a 
rusli  for  liberty,  bearing  Mrs.  Heckwith  Iiack.  Tbe  intrejiid 
woman  fouulit  nobly.  Sbc  si'j/.cd  two  of  tliem  liv  tbe  bajr 
and  screameil.     Just  at  tliis  moment  constable  Suits  lia|ipencd 
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to  come  into  the  jail  on  business  and  went  to  the  rescue.  Mr. 
Beck  with  also  hastened  to  the  spot  with  a  revolver,  and  pre- 
senting the  muzzle,  threatened  to  fire.  The  prisoners  seeing 
that  he  meant  '  business,'  withdrew,  and  Mrs.  Beckwith  was 
released  from  her  unpleasant  position." 

One  of  us  prisoners,  a  Welchman,  was  a  bricklayer  and 
plasterer,  and  had  been  taken  out  daily  to  work  ajjout  the 
city.  One  day  while  delving  at  a  foundation,  he  picked  out 
of  the  rubbish  an  old,  rusty  caseknife,  which  he  slipped  into 
his  pocket  and  brought  to  his  cell,  thinking  it  would  be  better 
to  eat  with  than  his  fingers.  One  of  his  comrades  mentioned 
the  find  and  I  got  him  to  procure  it  by  stealth,  for  I  sato  1 
could  make  a  saw  which  would  smv  through  the  bars,  and  in 
imagination  saw  liberty  in  the  near  future.  I  hid  the  knife 
away  in  a  crevice,  and  waited  to  see  if  any  inquiry  was  made 
for  it.  After  a  few  days  I  gave  it  to  Marks,  one  of  the 
Adams  Express  robbers,  who  made  notches  in  it  with  a  jack- 
knife  blade  he  had  procured.  I  then  took  charge  of  it  again, 
and  Wesley  and  I  rubbed  it  by  turns  for  two  or  three  days  on 
the  stone  floor  of  our  cell,  until  the  blade,  which  was  of  good 
steel,  was  as  thin  at  the  back  as  at  the  front. 

I  did  not  dare  do  much  myself,  as  the  jailers,  male  and 
female,  watched  me  incessantly,  but  paid  little  attention  to 
what  the  others  did.  I  directed  Marks  and  Peney  to  take 
turns  in  sawing  with  the  notched  knife  at  the  bars  of  the 
back  window,  which  were  of  one-inch  round  iron.  There 
were  usually  eight  or  ten  persons  walking  about  on  the  stone 
floor,  which  would  partially  cover  up  the  noise  made  l)y  the 
sawing,  but  this  made  so  penetrating  and  unnsual  a  sound 
that  1  feared  it  would  attract  attention.  1  therefore  directed 
two  of  the  men  to  bring  a  bucket  of  water,  procured  a  zinc 
wash-ljoard,  wliich  I  gave  them,  and  told  them  to  take  some 
dirty  clothes  and  rub  away  with  all  their  might  just  in  fi'ont 
of  where  the  sawing  was  going  on.  This  completely  deceived 
the  jailer  and  his  family,  for  on  more  than  one  occasion  they 
came  to  the  u'ate  to  see  what  caused  the  singular  noise,  and 
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on  seeing  the  men  rubbing  briskly,  went  away  satisfied.  I 
knew  that  the  night-watchman  examined  the  bars  of  the  win- 
dow every  night,  so  1  mixed  up  a  black  dough  of  soot  and 
soap,  and  when  the  sawing  was  done  for  tlie  day,  I  had  the 
men  cover  up  the  evidences  of  their  work  with  this  mixture. 

In  each  cell  was  an  iron  bed-frame,  hinged  so  as  to  turn 
up  against  the  wall  in  the  daytime,  but  when  let  down  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  whole  space.  With  the  kuife-saw  I  cut  nearly 
in  two  one  of  the  bars  which  ran  across  the  l)ed-framc,  so  that 
1  could  wrcuch  it  oft"  to  use  as  a  lever  in  case  of  necessity. 

Marks  and  Peney  insisted  that  one  bar  cut  out  of  the  win- 
dow would  give  suHicient  space  to  get  thrcjugh,  and  1  could 
not  convince  them  of  their  error  until  i  got  four  strips  of 
wood  and  fastened  them  into  a  stjuare  just  the  size  of  the  hole 
they  intended  to  make.  As  the  suiallest  could  not  get  his 
shoulders  througli,  they  were  satisfied,  and  in  four  days  had 
two  bars  cut  nearly  through  at  the  Itottoui  end,  and  half 
through  two  feet  higher  up ;  all  this  had  been  accomplished 
without  discovery.  At  least  a  do/.eu  i)i'ist)ners  were  cognizant 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  at  last  one  of  them  plucked  up 
courage  enough  to  betray  the  jilot,  in  the  hojie  of  thereljy 
curiwing  favor  with  the  authoi'ilics — a  etunnion  trait  among 
the  vilest-minded  ])i'isoners  of  all  eounti-ies.  as  1  have  learned. 

Neither  of  us  conspirators  suspected  tliis  treason,  and  all 
who  intended  to  escajte  if  they  could,  retire(l  to  rest  ba]iity  in 
the  belief  that  tliey  were  j)nssing  their  last  niglit  in  that  jilace. 
The  next  nioi'ning  the  cell  doors  were  not  opened  at  the  usual 
time,  and  1  felt  at  once  that  tlieif  had  liccii  a  traitor  among 
us,  and  that  our  phins  had  lifcn  un\<'ilcd.  Aliout  8  o'clock 
the  shcritT,  jailer,  and  two  or  three  men  eanie  into  the  eorrjiior, 
(he  cell  doors  wei'e  opene<l.  e;icli  man  orijel'ed  (int  sillLllv  and 
''bucked."'  j'erhaps  some  of  niv  I'eadeis  do  not  know  the 
meaning'  of  that  word.  The  hands  are  tie(l  together  at  the 
wrists;  the  man  then  sits  down  on  the  ll(»or  and  draws  his 
knees  u]»  to  the  chin:  his  ai'uis  ai'e  then  forced  down  over 
the   knees  so   that    a  stick   can   lie  thrust    through  ai»o\t'  the 
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arms  and  beneath  the  knees.  This  renders  a  man  completely 
helj)lcss,  so  that  he  may  be  tumbled  about  at  will.  After  all 
engaged  in  the  plot  had  been  thus  "  fixed,"  Jones  came  to 
me,  and  striking  me  heavily  across  the  hams  with  a  rawhide 
several  times,  demanded  "  that  knife."  I  told  him  it  was  un- 
lawful for  a  jailer  to  strike  a  county  prisoner,  and  since  he 
had  not  asked  for  it  before  striking  me  in  my  helpless  state, 
he  could  take  it  out  in  "  rawhide."  He  was  about  to  proceed 
to  greater  extremities,  when  Wesley  very  sensibly  said  :  "  I 
will  give  it  to  you  if  you  will  untie  me."  This  was  done,  the 
knife  given  up,  and  all  were  released  from  "  buck." 

Wesley  and  I  were  ordered  into  our  cell,  both  doors  closed 
and  locked,  and  directions  given  that  we  were  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  cell  day  or  night.  Until  our  final  escape, 
two  months  later,  we  were  never  out  of  that  stifling  dungeon 
—  for  it  was  nothing  less. 

This  treatment  made  us  ugly,  and  thenceforward  we  did 
everything  we  could  to  annoy  the  jailer  —  on  one  occasion 
nearly  destroying  the  place  by  fire.  We  had  procured  some 
matches^  which  we  lighted,  dropped  through  a  hole  in  the 
stone  floor  into  the  basement,  which  was  filled  with  bedding- 
straw,  and  when  wc  saw  this  was  on  fire  we  stop})ed  the  hole 
so  that  we  might  not  be  suffocated.  Before  the  fire  was 
discovered  it  had  made  such  headway  that  it  bccauic  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  subdue  it  and  save  the  place.  Wesley  and  I 
were  suspected,  but  when  they  interrogated  us  wc  would 
answer  no  questions,  and  heard  no  more  of  it  afterwards. 

]\ry  mind  was  more  than  ever  made  uj)  to  escape,  for  there 
were  still  seventeen  months  out  of  the  two  years  to  stay,  and 
I  felt  sure  we  two  could  not  long  survive  confinement  day 
and  night  in  a  cell  which,  according  to  modern  scientific 
ideas,  was  but  half  large  enough  for  one  man.  After  avc 
were  shut  in  as  above,  we  had  no  means  of  communication 
with  the  other  prisoners  save  through  a  small  hole  that  had 
])cen  drilled  through  the  wall  into  the  next  cell,  which  Peney 
occujiied. 
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As  he  and  Marks  were  the  ones  on  whom  I  depended  to 
carry  out  my  plan,  I  had  only  to  whisper  my  directions  through 
the  hole,  and  Peney  would  coniniunicate  them  to  Marks.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  sawed  Ijars,  a  blacksmith  had  come  there 
and,  without  removing  them,  had  put  over  the  space  heavy 
clamps  and  bars,  which  were  fastened  with  nuts  and  screwed 
up  tight.  Home  pieces  of  wood  and  strips  of  copper  had  been 
hoarded  up  and  concealed ;  of  these,  Marks,  with  his  knife- 
l^lade,  managed  to  make  a  wrench,  by  cutting  a  scpiare  hole  in 
a  piece  of  the  wood,  and  binding  it  with  the  strijis  of  cojjper. 
This  he  finished,  and  on  trial  found  it  would  unscrew  the 
nuts.  That  fact  proved,  the  wrench  was  hidden,  and  Marks 
tried  his  hand  at  making  a  key  to  lit  the  lock  of  the  outer 
door  of  my  cell,  so  that  when  the  time  U)Y  ac^iion  sliould  come 
we  could  be  let  out.  In  a  few  days  the  key  was  finished,  and 
found  to  do  its  work  admiral )ly.  We  had  kept  the  new  plan 
as  secret  as  possible,  only  six  of  us  being  aware  of  it. 

Now  all  was  ready  ;  but  the  next  day  was  Christmas,  and 
as  Mrs.  Jones  had  promised  all  her  unwilling  boarders  a  good 
dinner,  1  thought  we  had  better  stay  and  eat  it,  esi)ecially  as 
on  that  day  there  would  be  a  bettn-  ojjportunity  to  leave  the 
premises,  evei'yone  being  eugageil  in  jireijaration  for  the  even- 
ing's festivities. 

Accordingly  Mrs.  Jones,  with  the  aid  of  her  daughter,  gave 
us  a  really  good  Christmas  dinner  of  turkey,  the  pi'isoners, 
excej)t  Wesley  and  myself,  beinu'  allowed  out  in  the  corridor 
all  day  —  tbe  man  who  1  b-lt  ccitaiu  bail  l»eti'ayed  us.  Iieing 
one  of  the  favored  ones  ;  but  as  tbe  wbole  work  at  the  window 
would  oeeu|»y  only  a  few  minutes.  I  relied  on  tbe  surprise  aiul 
conse(|uent  irresolution  to  keep  biui  and  otbeis  silent  until 
we  were  gone. 

Tbere  had  l»een  niucb  noise  and  coiifiision  in  the  eorridoi- 
all  tliis  Cbi'istnias  afternoon,  tbe  jailer  and  bis  faniih'  lieiie^' 
in  too  jolly  a  condition  to  take  nntice  of  wliat  was  t i-ans|iirinu'. 
('Specially  jailer  .btnes,  w  bo  was  ratbei-  fond  of  bis  \\bisk\. 
At   half-past   four   it    was    dusk,   an<l,  as  arranged,    1    pioscil 
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the  iron  ])ar  tlirouuh  to  Pency;  Marks  took  his  wrcncli  and 
soon  removed  the  clam}is  and  bars  from  the  window ;  Feney 
nnloc'ked  my  cell  door,  and  I  handed  him  the  heavy  sewer- 
pipe  casting:  before  mentioned  as  rusted  loose.  AV^hile  this 
was  transpiring',  Wesley  and  1  remained  in  the  cell,  not  dar- 
ing to  show  ourselves  in  the  corridor,  for  fear  some  of  the 
jailer's  family  might  notice  us. 

With  a  few  blows  of  the  casting  Peney  broke  out  the  jiar- 
tially  sawed  bars  of  the  window,  and  poi)ped  through  into  the 
back-yard,  followed  by  the  three  other  conspirators.  Then 
Wesley  and  I  started;  he  passed  through  the  hole,  luit  J, 
expecting  we  should  be  obliged  to  break  the  lock  of  the  yard 
gate,  delayed  to  put  the  casting  through,  so  as  to  have  it 
ready  in  case  Peney  failed  to  wrench  it  off  with  the  bed-frame 
bar.  I  then  got  through,  picked  up  the  casting,  turned 
around,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  saw  none  of  them  except 
Wesley,  who  stood  on  top  of  a  heap  of  rubbish,  trying  in  vain 
to  reacli  the  roof  of  a  small  out-house  that  stood  in  a  corner 
of  the  yard.  1  saAV  how  matters  stood,  i-an  and  boosted  him 
Tip,  then  he  pulled  me  up,  from  thence  easily  reaching  the 
top  of  the  wall,  from  Avhich  we  dro])ped  safely  about  twenty 
feet  to  the  ground.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  nari'ow  lane, 
which  led  in  one  direction  toward  the  l»iisiucss  portion  of  the 
city  \\\)o\\  the  river,  and  in  the  other  to  the  (luiet  streets 
reachiiig  out  into  the  suburbs  and  to  the  woods,  (^ur  four 
associates  were  nowhere  in  sight,  and  we  conjectured  they 
liad  gone  toward  the  woods.  V\q  took  the  opjiosite  direction, 
walked  down  the  lane,  crossed  two  streets,  and  came  to  Water 
Street,  which  Avas  thronged  with  people.  We  tiu'ned  (b)wn 
this,  and  after  walking  a  (piarter  of  a  mile,  passed  the  station 
and  caiue  to  some  ])assenger  cars  standing  on  a  side  track. 
We  entered  one  of  these,  thinking  to  stay  till  later  in  the 
night :  but  a  watchman  seeing  us,  came  into  the  car,  which 
we  left  l)y  the  other  dooi-,  ami  walked  on  down  the  ti'ack,  he 
folbjwing  us  for  some  distance,  then  turning  back,  greatly  to 
our  reliel'.     Al;out  a  mile  below  the  town  we  came  to  a  saw- 
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mill,  and  looking  down  from  the  liijih  bank,  saw  a  sight  that 
made  our  hearts  thrill  with  joy  —  a  l»oat  glinting  in  the  nnjon- 
light,  hauled  up  on  a  rait  of  timber.  Creejjing  down  the 
bank,  upon  the  raft  we  found  a  large  Hat-bottomed  skilT, 
which  we  (]uiekly  and  silently  pushetl  into  the  water,  and 
getting  in,  with  two  pieees  of  boai'd  in  lieu  of  oars,  we  were 
soon  slowly  j)roi)elling  our  stolen  bark  across  the  Ohio.  We 
neared  the  ()i)i)osite  ))ank  aliout  two  miles  below,  when  sud- 
denly hearing  men's  voices,  we  ceased  jtaddling,  and  heai'd 
some  one  shouting:  "What  are  you  doing  with  that  stolen 
l>oat?"  Instead  of  i'ei»lyini;',  we  silently  tui-ued  her  l)ow 
toward  the  midtlle  of  the  rivei',  aiul  as  we  wi-re  disajijK'aring 
in  the  darkness,  could  distinguish  the  words,  "  Wheeling  jail," 
"escaped  prisoners,"  etc.  We  floated  down  about  a  mile,  and 
the  clouds  having  veiled  the  uioou  completely,  ventui'ed  to 
jKiddle  to  the  shore,  whei'c  we  disembai-ked  and  pushed  the 
boat  as  far  out  into  the  river  as  possible,  so  as  to  lea\e  no 
indication  that  we  had  landed  at  that  point. 

We  found  ourselves,  at  about  eiiilit  o\dock  i'.  M.,  half  a 
mile  above  I>ellaire,()hio  —  the  i-ailw  ay  juucti(ni  before  reb-n-ed 
to.  As  it  was  (piite  dark,  we  \cutured  iuto  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  and  coming  to  a  small  grocery  1  sent  Wesley  in 
to  get  some  crackers  and  cheese  —  this  because.  beiuLi'  the 
one  on  whom  doues  would  w  I'eak  reNcii'je  if  caught,  it  was 
incumlxmt  on  me  io  take  no  risk  of  I'ecapturc. 

We  theu  skirted  the  town  and  stiaad;  the  railway,  which 
ruus  west  iiy  the  way  of  Zanes\ille.  Cohnubus.  and  Cinciuuati, 
to  Chicago,  which  latter  city  was  the  |ioiiit  we  desired  to  I'eacdi. 
After  walking  along  the  ti'ack  at  a  I'apiil  rate  foi-  pei'haps  ti'U 
miles,  W(;  came  to  Delmoiit  station  —  near  whii'h  MldridLi'e 
had  escaped  liv  leapiiej  fioni  the  car  window,  as  elsewhere 
relate(l  —  about  eh;\('n  I'.  M.  llrre  \\c  foinid  an  enipt\-  cattle- 
train  that  had  just  passrd  iis.  Iioinid  wrst.  As  it  was  \ei-y 
dark  auil  raining  bea\ily.  1  sint  Wesley  Li'i-opiui:'  in  the  d;irk 
to  the  rear  of  the  train  to  ha\e  a  look  into  the  caboose. 
lieturniug   stjon,  he   repoitnl    that    there   was  a    man    silting 
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within  "vvho  looked  like  Pender,  despite  which  information  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  getting  as  far 
away  from  Wheeling  as  possible,  even  on  the  same  train  with 
him ;  therefore  we  crept  up  on  the  top  of  a  car  and  let  our- 
selves down  through  the  trap-door  used  for  feeding  cattle. 
Soon  tJie  train  moved  on,  and  by  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning  we  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Zanesville,  or  about 
seventy  miles  from  Wheeling.  For  want  of  locomotive  power 
to  draw  the  train  up  an  incline,  the  cars  were  stopped  in  a 
deep  cutting,  and  then  a  brakeman  came  along  the  top,  got 
down  at  the  front  end  of  the  one  we  were  in  and  uncou})led 
it,  without  even  glancing  through  the  bars.  Had  he  done  so 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  us  two  shivering  fugitives 
crouched  down  in  one  corner  at  the  other  end,  trying  to 
shield  ourselves  from  the  sleet  and  rain  which  drove  through 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  car.  During  our  hmg  night  ride 
this  had  wet  our  clothing  through  and  chilled  us  to  the  very 
bones.  As  soon  as  the  cars  were  uncoupled,  the  engine 
started  with  the  portion  of  the  train  ahead  of  us,  and  soon 
disappeared  over  the  brow  of  the  incline.  We  then  climbed 
out  through  the  trap,  jumped  off  and  scramljled  u])  the  bank 
into  a  field,  stopped  at  a  small  stream,  washed  our  hands  and 
faces,  and  soon  after  called  at  a  farmer's  house,  where  we 
remained  several  hours,  drying  our  clothes  and  enjoying  the 
hospitality  freely  accorded  until  sunset,  when  we  walked  in  to 
Zanesville. 

Walking  along  the  crowded  main  street,  with  eyes  Avide 
open,  we  suddenly  spied  Pender  standing  in  front  of  a  store, 
watching  the  passers-by.  Instantly  turning,  we  got  away, 
and  ])roceeding  to  another  part  of  the  town,  I  ascertained 
that  the  trains  stopped  on  the  other  side  of  the  Muskingum 
River.  Being  afraid  to  take  the  train  at  the  Zanesville  sta- 
tion, we  started  to  walk  across  the  railway  l)ridge,  and  were 
obliged  to  hasten,  as  the  train  was  about  to  start.  Following 
the  railway  track  we  arrived  at  the  ])ridge,  which  was  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  stepped  along  from  tie  to  tie, 
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fearing  the  train  would  be  ui)on  us.  Being  very  dark,  the 
sound  of  the  rushing  stream  below  filled  my  mind  with 
strange  thoughts  as  to  the  consequence  of  a  single  false 
step  —  a  plunge  into  the  ice-cold  water,  from  which  there 
could  be  no  escape.  It  was  a  terrible  walk,  and  at  each  step 
I  expected  that  one  or  the  other  of  us  would  go  through. 
When  about  half-way  over  we  heard  the  train  coming,  and  at 
the  same  instant  saw,  or  rather  heard,  a  man  crossing  by  the 
foot-way  which  ran  along  the  side,  this  having  escaped  our 
notice.  Indescribable  were  our  feelings  of  relief  when,  after 
cautiously  climbing  across  to  the  foot-path,  we  found  ourselves 
in  safety.  Hastening  across,  we  reached  the  station  just  in 
time  to  get  on  the  train,  and  arrived  at  Dresden,  the  junction 
with  the  Pittsl)urgh,  Fort  "Wayne  k  Chicago  Railway,  having 
expended  my  last  cent  in  ])!iying  our  fare.  It  being  \q\\ 
o'clock,  and  the  train  northward  three  hours  late,  we  lay 
down  on  the  station-house  floor  and  slept  until  the  rumbling 
of  the  approaching  train  aroused  us  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing our  tliglit. 

Although  we  had  no  money  to  buy  tickets  we  wentaljoard, 
and  when  the  conductor  came  along  1  gave  him  lil'ty  cents  in 
stam]»s,  explaining  that  I  had  been  down  in  West  Virginia, 
that  I  was  out  ot"  money  and  bad  Ikm'ii  disaj)|)ointed  in  receiv- 
ing more  from  home,  and  that  1  woidd  send  liim  tbe  Ijalance 
for  our  fares  as  soon  as  I  readied  home.  Jhit  on  this  occa- 
sion my  elo(iueiuM'  was  wasted.  'Die  conductor  said  :  "  You 
can  ride  as  far  as  tlie  fifty  ceiils  pays;  tlieu  off  you  gol" 
Sure  enougli,  it  was  not  long  b<-f<)i-e  tiie  train  stojtped  in  the 
woods,  and  we  were  jiromptly  j)iit  down  on  tbe  muddy  ui-ound. 
But  we  were  not  tired  or  liiini:i'y — were  more  than  one  hun- 
dred mib's  from  Wheeling,  and  trlt  ijuitesafe.  A  kind  fai'inei- 
gave  us  a  trood  bi-eakfast.  and  we  walked  on  all  <lay  long. 
Tbe  heavy  lioots  wbieb  1  wore  bad  taken  tbe  skin  off  my 
ankles,  and  by  sundown  I  could  liai'dly  mo\-e  alonu'.  We 
8toj>|>ed  at  a  farm-house  to  ;isk  for  relief,  but  tbe  inmates 
whom  we  saw  plainly  tln'oui:li  tbe   windows,  would  not   eonie 
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to  the  door  in  rcs])Oiisc  to  our  knocks.  As  I  could  go  no 
farther,  1  hiy  down  on  the  grass,  and  Wesley  Avent  on  to  the 
next  house,  returning  soon  with  a  gentleman,  who  incidentally 
informed  us  that  he  was  lately  from  Appomattox  and  Rich- 
mond. 1  leaned  on  the  shoulders  of  the  two  and  thus  reached 
the  cai)tain"s  home. 

We  wei'c  received  hy  his  old  parents  with  the  utmost  hos- 
})itality  ;  the  mother,  after  hathing  and  l>andagiug  my  feet, 
furnished  us  a  good  supper  and  showed  us  to  a  delightful, 
clean,  soft  bed,  from  which  I  arose  the  next  morning  a  new 
man.  After  Ijreakfast,  these  good  Samaritans  drove  us  to 
the  Coshocton  railway  station.  We  now  watched  our  chance, 
getting  unobserved  into  an  empty  freight-car,  and  rode  aljout 
one  hundred  miles  to  Norwalk,  where  this  road  joined  the 
Lake  Shore  Line. 

Here  I  went  into  a  saloon  opposite  the  station  and  asked 
the  i)roprietor  to  purchase  a  silk  undershirt  1  had  on.  When 
1  had  cxi)lained  to  him  that  1  wanted  the  money  to  pay  my 
fare  to  Chicago,  he  said  : 

''  Wait  till  the  express  train  comes  in,  and  there  will  l)e 
two  express  company's  cars  ;  stand  by,  and  as  soon  as  the 
train  starts  step  on  the  platform  between  them.  The  con- 
ductor only  goes  through  the  passenger  cars,  therefore  you 
can  I'ide  as  far  as  you  like  undisturbed,  only  be  sure  to  step 
off  as  the  train  arrives  at  a  station." 

We  followed  his  advice,  and  were  soon  speeding  along  at 
thirty  miles  an  hour  toward  a  place  of  safety. 

It  will  ]>e  rememl)ered  I  was  brought  fi'om  another  State 
on  a  rt'(|uisition  charging  me  with  felony.  That  charge  not 
l)eing  substantiated,  1  should  have  Ijeen  sent  l)ack  to  the  State 
ironi  which  I  had  l)een  taken.  Being  illegally  imprisoned  1 
had  no  scruples  in  atteinpting  a  general  '' jail  delivery,-'  and 
1  esi)ecially  desired  to  lil)erate  Peney,  who  had  a  life  sentence. 

Tlie  con\icts  were  dressed  in  striped  woolen  clothes, there- 
fore Wesley  and  1  had  distributed  our  civilian  garments  among 
our  fellow  conspirators,  retaining  only  enough  to  cover  our- 
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selves.  We  managed  to  fit  out  all  but  one  whom  I  will  call 
Peters,  and  he  was  obliged  to  escape  in  the  striped  suit. 
Although  it  was  dark,  he  had  no  sooner  got  into  the  sti-eet 
than  the  prison  clothes  were  recognized ;  he  was  pursued, 
reca|)tured,  and  returned  to  his  old  ([uarters,  where  he  sur- 
vived Ijut  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  cruel  treatment.  A  worse 
fate  might  have  befallen  me  —  the  leader. 

The  following  winter  my  wife  and  1  were  in  New  Orleans 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  while  walking  on  the  levee  one 
day  I  met  Feney.  He  looked  rather  dilapidated,  and  said  he 
had  been  steward  on  a  river  .slcamei-,  l)ur  had  l)een  out  of  a 
joli  for  some  time.  As  he  had  stood  Ity  me  like  a  man  in  the 
Wheeling  jail  affair,  before  I  left  New  Orleans  1  gave  him  in 
all  some  four  or  (ive  hundred  dollars,  since  which  time  I  have 
seen  or  heard  nothing  of  him. 

While  on  the  southern  tour  1  met  a  man  named  ^IcCalie 
at  Mobile.  He  had  Jjcen  an  cx-Confcdcratc  soldier  —  so  he 
claimed  — hut  was  in  the  Whccliug  jail  when  1  arri\ed  there. 
Having  l)ut  a  short  time  to  serve,  he  would  take  no  jiart  in 
the  i»lau  of  escape.  This  man  then  informed  me  as  to  wluit 
occurred  after  my  "departure";  among  other  things,  wliat 
1  have  before  stated  al)out  I'eters.  He  also  gave  me  the  |)ar- 
ticulars  of  the  recapture  of  Maiks.  who,  it  appears,  unwisely 
remained  in  West  N'irginia  working  at  the  carpenter's  tra<le. 
After  some  time  he  was  recognized  l)y  one  who  informeil 
dones,  and  soon  he  was  back  in  liis  old  ([uarteis  to  finish  his 
seven  years. 

•Marks  had  been  all  his  life  an  honest,  hard  workinu"  in;in, 
never  having  been  iinplic;ite(|  in  eriine  until  Chailev  .Mere- 
dith, the  gambler,  had  induced  liini  to  take  part  in  the  Admus 
lv\ press   robbery. 

As  this  is  a  typienl  case  of  se\'eral  which  ha\-e  cduie 
under  my  oliservat ion.  1  will  ask  the  reailer  to  stop  fur  a 
moment  and  ponder  the  (piestion:  is  it  liest,  when  a  man 
bi-eaks  jail  without  doinii'  bo,lil\  injury  to  any  pei'son  ;iiid 
goes  to  work    with    a    deterniinal  ion    to   gain    liy  liis    lain)!-   an 
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honest  livelihood  —  and  has  heen  doing  so  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  —  to  recapture  him  and  force  him  to  serve  out 
the  remainder  of  his  sentence  ? 

The  Swiss  never  punish  any  man  for  attempting  to  escape  ; 
they  claim  that  it  is  natural  for  all  creatures  to  try  to  regain 
their  liberty  when  deprived  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  business  of 
the  authorities  to  guard  prisoners  and  prevent  them  from 
escaping,  and  the  prisoners'  right  to  escape  if  they  can. 

Soon  after  my  escape  I  went  to  New  York,  and  calling  on 
Mrs.  Bolivar — a  lady  of  very  respectable  family  —  I  gave  her 
a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  her  expenses  to  Wheeling.  She  at 
once  proceeded  there  and  procured  a  remission  of  one-half  of 
her  husband's  sentence  ;  so  he  was  set  at  liberty  four  months 
after  I  quit  that  model  jail. 

During  her  efforts  to  obtain  her  husband's  freedom  I  was 
in  correspondence  with  her,  sending  her  some  money  as 
required,  and  both  came  directly  on  to  Baltimore  to  meet  me, 
according  to  pre-arrangement.  They  then  proceeded  to  New 
York,  settled  matters  there,  and  removed  their  household 
goods  to  West  Virginia. 

All  through  the  Wheeling  affair  "  Bovar  "  had  claimed  to 
be  a  victim,  and  had  made  a  good  many  friends ;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  he  had  determined  to  set  up  as  a  "  doctor  " 
in  West  Virginia.  However,  after  a  few  months'  "  practice," 
he  was  l)ack  again  in  New  York,  having  l)een  obliged  to  fly  on 
account  of  some  "  bad  luck  "  in  the  exercise  of  his  "  profes- 
sion." Not  long  after  his  return  to  New  York  his  amial)le 
wife  joined  the  silent  majority.  After  some  vicissitudes,  he 
fell  in  with  and  married  a  wealthy  Kentucky  heiress,  but  by 
some  means  his  new  father-in-law  learned  something  of  his 
antecedents,  and,  l)y  stratagem,  got  his  daughter  home,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  Bolivar  if  he  ever  put  in  an  appearance 
there.  Thus  stood  the  matter  when  I  went  to  England,  and 
as  to  what  was  his  ultimate  fate,  I  have,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  no  knowledge. 


;( )\v  si  i<i;i;  I    ii  >i  i<  i.  -  i  a  i  k  in. 
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FORGERS  WII.KES  AND  SHERIDAN  —  A  BIG  GOLD  "  OPERATION  "  IN  WALL  STREET 
FRLSTRATED — OTHER  GOLD  FORGERIES — ENGI.ES,  "THE  TERROR  OF  WALL 
STItEET"  —  FIGHTING  THE  "  TIGER  "  —  THE  FORGER  AND  GAMBLER  AT  HOME  — 
FIRTIIER    TRANSACTIONS  —  A  MODEL  CONSTAHLE. 

AITLSTORY  of  my  operations  in  New  York  wonld  be 
incomplete  without  some  account  of  the  leading  but 
not  dangerous  part  which  on  several  occasions  I  took  as  buyer. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  a  questionable  point  in  my  own  mind 
whether  I  ought  to  expose  the  modus  operandi  with  which  some 
of  the  most  successful  gold  forgeries  of  the  [)eriod  were  con- 
summated. I  queried  :  I<]ven  if  I  give  false  names  and  dates, 
dare  I  make  an  exposition  which  will  reflect  on  those  who 
are  appointed  to  guard  the  public  against  the  attempts  of  the 
criminal  classes  ? 

Many  other  reasons  sugtrested  themselves  which  were 
well  nigh  siiflicient  to  deter  me  from  }»roceeding  with  this 
chapter.  l>ut  I  have  set  out  to  pei-form  a  task,  to  lay  l)are  the 
most  salient  points  of  a  checkeicd  life,  in  the  hope  that  the 
recital  mi\v  prove  interesting  to  all  I'caders,  and  that  numy 
may  lie  led  to  look  uj)on  the  serious  side  of  the  (picstion.  I 
will  liegin  with  the  first  actual  forgery  with  which  1  was 
connected. 

It  will  l)e  remembered  that  1  h'ft  Hilton  in  the  Ludlow 
Street  house  of  detention.  ISy  the  expenditure  of  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  dollai's,  and  my  Jiid  as  negotiatoi',  he  was  set 
at  liberty  without  trial,  althoudi  charired  with  having  supi)lied 
the  Confederate  govei-nmeut  witli  lilank  notes  and  lionds.  In 
I'^tST  Hilton  introduced  nie  to  a  Mr.  Wilkes,  whom  I 
accom|»anied   to  the    Brandreth  House,  where  we  had   a    Ioult 

(1:^1) 
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interview.  lie  then  accompanied  me  to  a  restaurant 
where  he  said  a  friend  was  awaiting  him,  and  introducetl  mo 
to  one  whom  1  have  since  discovered  to  be  Walter  Sheridan, 
whose  portrait  ap})ears  in  Inspector  Byrnes's  "  Professional 
Criminals."  1  have  no  doubt  that  Wilkes  introduced  me  to 
Sheridan  that  the  latter  might  be  able  to  judge  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  customer  had  been  picked  up  as  a  moidvcy  to  pull 
their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

After  some  general  conversation  Wilkes  and  myself 
returned  to  the  ]3randreth  House,  where  he  revealed  to  me 
that  he  had  procured  a  genuine  draft  from  a  San  Francisco 
firm  on  Messrs.  Bowen,  McXamec  &  Co.,  at  that  time  the  larg- 
est drj-goods  firm  in  America;  that  on  i)resentation  of  this 
draft  for  ])ayment,  the  firm  stamped  on  it  their  acceptance 

and  endorsed  it,  making  it  payable  at  their  bank  —  the 

National,  on  Broadway. 

"Now,"  said  Wilkes,  "  Hilton  has  made  me  two  Injoks 
of  blank  drafts  which  have  the  names  of  St.  Louis  houses 
printed  in.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  into  Wall  Street  and 
buy  gold,  fill  in  a  draft  for  the  amount,  come  out  to  me  and  I 
will  put  on  the  acceptance  exactly  like  the  genuine  ;  tlien  yon 
can  take  it  back,  i)ay  for  the  gold  with  it,  let  them  send  it  to 
the  bank  to  get  it  certified,  then  go  back  and  take  away  the 
gold,  provided  there  is  no  hitch  at  the  Ijank.  He  went  on  to 
explain  his  plan  in  detail,  which  will  a])pear  as  subsequent 
events  are  narrated.  As  the  art  of  forgery  Avas  then  to  me  a 
strange  one,  1  was  as  much  astonished  at  his  revelations  as 
I  had  l)een  formerly  at  those  of  Frank  Kibbe's  —  being  incred- 
ulous that  such  an  operation  could  be  successfully  executed. 
However,  1  concluded  to  try  it,  and  taking  a  num  to  act  as  uiy 
servant,  I  went  to  the  Stevens  House  on  lower  Broadway,  and 
engaged  a  room,  to  which  Wilkes  came  unobserved.  J  llieu 
took  my  servant  with  me  to  a  firm  of  gold  and  bullion  brokers 
in  Wall  Street,  Wilkes  remaining  outside  for  a  purpose  which 
will  soon  appear.  I  asked  the  price  of  gold  ?  "  One  eighty 
(say),"  was  the  re|)ly.     "-I  will  take  thirty  thousand  dollars," 
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I  said  —  took  out  a  l)Ook  of  lilank  drafts,  filled  one  in  for  the 
amount,  reinai-kin;^:,  "  1  will  have  to  send  this  up  to  my  cor- 
respondents for  aeeeptancc "  —  at  the  same  time  sayin;^: 
"Here,  James,  take  this  up  to  IJowcn,  McNamee  cV:  Co.,  have 
it  accepted,  and  luring-  it  hack  to  nic.  Hurry  uj)  I "  The 
servant  left,  and  as  ])r('viously  instructed,  went  to  where 
Wilkes  was  waitinj^,  who  innncdiatcly  filled  out  another  draft 
which  had  tlie  forg-cd  acceptance  endorsed  aci'oss  its  face,  and 
sent  it  to  me  l)y  the  servant.  I  handed  it  io  tiic  broker  who 
l(joked  it  over  and  said  : 

"  Tliis  is  payable  at  tlie Xational  l)ank,  and  as  we 

never  deliver  gold  or  other  securities  to  strangers  unless  we 
get  the  bank's  acceptance,  1  will  send  and  have  it  certified." 

He  gave  it  to  a  messenger  who  starteil  for  the  door,  but 
as  he  was  passing  1  joiiie(l  liim,  and  as  we  came  out  1  asked 
him  how  long  he  was  likely  to  l)e  gone,  'fliis  was  done  in 
order  that  Wilkes,  who  was  on  tlie  watch,  might  identify  the 
messenger  who  had  tlu;  draft,  and  lie  eiiable(|  to  follow  him 
to  the  bank  to  learn  if  it  was  acce|)te(l  without  demur.  Mean- 
wliile  1  remained  in  the  office.  IJut  what  if  siispieion  should 
be  aroused  on  presentation  of  the  di'aft  at  the  bank  — impiiry 
be  madt^  at  IJmven,  ^IcXaiiiee  A  Co.'s,  ami  the  foi-gery  dis- 
<'o\'ered  ? 

( )f  course  1  should  at  once  be  aiTested  at  the  lu'oker's 
otlice.  To  avoid  such  a  risk,  alter  the  messeuu'er  had  iieeii 
gone  a  few  minutei;,  1  lookeil  ai  my  wateh  and  remarked  :  ••  1 
have?  time  to  meet  another  eiiL!a'^emriit.  and  will  return  soon." 
1  then  went  to  a  place  just  round  the  corner,  as  picviously 
arrangeil  with  Wilkes.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  came  to  me 
very  much  crestfallen  and  said  : 

••  1  lost  the  messenger  somehow,  and  did  not  see  liim  in 
the  bank  :  lait  1  think  it  is  all  light,  foi-  I  went  in  a  few  min- 
utes since.  e\-erythiiig  ap]icaring  (piiet,  and  I  saw  iiothiim" 
unusual."' 

••  Well."  said  I,  ••shall  1  -o  and  risk  trying:-  t(j  -vt  the 
monev  ".' "" 
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"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  take  any  chances ; 
it  is  better  to  try  again  in  another  place." 

I  immediately  took  the  servant,  and  with  the  exception  of 
using  the  other  draft-book  with  a  different  name,  I  went  to  an 
office  nearly  opposite  the  former  place,  and  ])urchased  twenty- 
five  thousand  in  gold,  going  through  all  the  same  mananivres 
as  before.  This  time  he  came  back  still  more  crestfallen  than 
before,  and  said  he  had  again  lost  sight  of  the  messenger. 

As  previously  stated,  such  operations  were  new  to  me, 
but  in  the  light  of  after  experience  1  am  able  to  deduce  the 
probable  cause  of  his  failure.  He  Avas  an  old  forger,  and  a 
great  coward,  one  who  would  fly  at  his  own  shadow.  Wall 
Street  and  the  brokers'  offices  at  this  time  were  thronged  with 
speculators.  At  the  offices  where  I  made  the  gold  ])urchascs, 
persons  wore  constantly  passing  in  and  out,  and  as  there  was 
a  throng  on  the  sidewalk,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  the  messenger,  that  Wilkes  should  stand  on  the  walk  near 
the  door.  This  he  feared  to  do  from  the  remote  possibility 
that  in  some  way  suspicion  might  be  aroused  and  I  be  arrested. 
In  case  of  such  an  event  he  believed  that  I  might  do  as  per- 
haps he  would  were  the  case  reversed  —  point  out  the  man  at 
the  door  as  the  actual  forger.  No  doubt  when  I  came  out 
with  the  messenger,  others  Avere  passing  in  and  out  about 
their  business.  Wilkes  did  not  wait  to  see,  but  fled  a  short 
distance,  then  not  being  pursued,  he  recovered  from  his  ])anic, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  bank  in  the  hope  of  there  meeting 
the  messenger. 

The  failure  of  these  well-concerted  schemes  of  robbery, 
after  having  executed  my  part  so  well,  disgusted  me.  We 
adjourned  to  the  Stevens  House,  and  burned  in  the  grate  of 
the  room  I  had  taken  all  the  papers  connected  with  the 
case.  It  had  cost  Wilkes  and  Sheridan  a  thousand  dollars  to 
prepare  for  the  job.  This  and  many  other  failures  in  the  dif- 
ferent Ijranchcs  of  crime  that  I  have  known  of,  prove  that  the 
most  skillful  and  experienced  law-breakers  often  lose  the  cap- 
ital invested.     I  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  bills   were 
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duly  certified  and  that  the  brokers  held  the  gold  ready  for 
delivery,  but  as  1  did  not  call  for  it,  they  sent  word  to  Bowen, 
McXamee  &  Co.,  inquiring  why  their  customer  had  not  called 
for  the  money.  This  resulted  of  course  in  a  disclosure  of  the 
attempted  forgery,  and  tiio  bank  officers  no  doubt  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  the  lucky  escape  from  loss.  1  had  no  more 
to  do  with  forgers  or  forgery  until  some  years  later,  when  I 
met  George  Engles. 

To  show  that  forgers  did  obtain  money,  though  failing  to 
follow  up  the  messengers,  I  will  here  introduce  another  char- 
acter—  a  skillful  manipulator  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
other  transactions  to  be  described. 

Despite  the  resolution  1  had  formed  —  from  the  moment  I 
had  succumbed  to  Kibbe's  tcm])tation  at  Baltimore  —  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  persons  who  committed  crimes  which,  if 
detected,  would  send  the  doers  to  state  j)ris()n  (Kil)be's  mode 
of  merchandise  swindling  not  then  incurring  that  i)enalty), 
the  reader  who  has  followed  the  thread  of  my  story  will 
perceive  that  one  step  led  to  another,  until  now  I  experienced 
no  great  rej^ugnance  at  making  the  ae(|uaint;ince  of  a  nuin 
who  1  was  informed  lived  by  forgery.  1  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  a  few  months  l)efore  going  to  England. 

CJeorge  Engles  was  Ijy  l)irtli  a  Prussian,  blue-eyed,  l)l()ude- 
haired,  and  slim  in  stature.  Liivc  Kibbe,  he  was  a  great  cow- 
ard, but  unlii\e  him  he  was  true  to  his  friends.  Although  the 
product  of  his  numerous  forgeries  amounted  in  the  agui'egate 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  he  never  had  any  money  long. 
The  reason  of  this  was  that  as  soon  as  hi'  olttained  |»ossession 
of  any  sum,  however  lai'ge,  lie  was  sui'e  to  play  at  faro  until 
his  last  dollar  was  gone,  lie  also  drank  heavily.  lie  was 
well  educated,  and  had  been  a  good  l)usiness  man.  At  ai»out 
twenty-two  years  of  age  be  bad  left  his  (!ermau  home  and 
settled  in  tlie  eitv  of  New  ^'ork.  wliei"e  he  t>ec;inie  a  dcalei"  in 
naval  stores.  While  in  this  husiness  he  marrie(|  a  lady  of 
(lerinan  ])ai'entage,  and  at  tlu'tiine  1  became  aci|uainle(l  with 
the  family  they  had  six   I'liildi'cn.     The  wife  appeareil  a  good 
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woman,  and  greatly  attached  to  lier  hiisbaiid  and  family. 
The  ehildi'i'n  were  l)i'iu'ht,  and  had  no  susj)icion  as  to  the  way 
their  father,  at  that  time,  made  his  money.  Some  years  pre- 
viously he  had  failed  in  business,  and  never  after  got  a  fresh 
start  in  au  honest  way  of  life.  Under  the  pressure  of  poverty 
he  had  gradually  relaxed  the  honest  business  prineii)les  brought 
from  his  fatherland,  going  on  from  one  ])etty  swindle  to 
another,  until,  becoming  bolder,  he  tried  his  hand  at  larger 
oi)erations,  till  he  finally  turned  to  forgery,  and  at  the  time  of 
which  1  write  lie  was  known  as  "The  Terror  of  Wall  Street." 
lie  always  remained  in  the  back-ground,  ])repared  the  forged 
])a})ers,  checks,  etc.,  leaving  to  the  more  foolhardy  the  risk  of 
]n'esentiug  them,  and  the  subsequent  trial  and  im])risoumcnt. 

With  the  mutual  ac({uaintance  who  introduced  me  to 
(icorge  Kuglcs,  1  one  day  visited  the  home  of  the  latter.  AVe 
accepted  au  invitation  to  stay  to  dinner,  believing  that  it  would 
prove  llrst-chiss,  for  we  knew  that  he  had  the  jirevious  week 
received  a   large  sum,  the  proceeds  of  an  extensive  forgery. 

We  were  a  little  staggered  at  discovering  the  furniture, 
car]ie(s.  etc.,  in  his  rooms  to  be  pretty  common  and  worn  out. 
When  dinner  was  announced,  we  went  below  to  the  usual 
basement  dining-room.  His  anxious  and  amiable  wile  must 
have  l)een  greatly  embarrassed  in  her  attempt  to  entertain 
guests  in  such  an  ill-furnished,  dilapidated  jdace.  The  chairs 
and  table  were  lu'oken  ;  the  cloth  riddled  with  holes;  the 
dishes  cracked  and  mismatched.  Eveiything  was  clean,  and 
the  food  provided  was  well  cooked  by  ]\Irs.  Enafes'  own 
hands  ;  but  the  lack  of  variety  and  insufticiency  in  (puintity 
made  us  feel  as  tliough  every  mouthful  we  took  was  needed 
by  the  hiumry  children. 

"•And  is  it  possil)le,"  I  solilo([ui/,ed,  -that  a  man  with 
whom  I  divided  several  tliousand  dollars  three  days  since, 
who  is  so  ]»leasaut,  good-natured,  and  generous  among  his 
associates,  can  have  become  so  infatuated  Avith  the  game  of 
faro  as  to  have  (lro])ped  the  whole  anu)unt  into  the  jaws  of 
the  "tiger/"  givinu'  no  part  of  it  to  I'clieve  the  wants  of  this 
faithful  wife  and  her  innocent  children  ?" 
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This  was  mv  first  and  last  visit  to  George  Englcs's  house, 
for  soon  alter  he  left  with  nie  for  England.  J^onie  months 
kiter  he  returned  alone  to  America ;  1  remained  to  pass  half 
a  lifetime  in  misery,  taking  a  view  of  life  from  behind  the 
bars,  with  plenty  of  time  for  retrospections. 


RETROSPKCTIONb. 


Some  days  bcfoi-e  the  dinnci-  rcfcrrod  to.  TJcoi-n-o  Kindles 
came  to  the  house  wlici'c  1  lod'^cd.  After  sonic  prelimiiiaiies, 
lie  said  he  was  au'ain  out  of  money,  and  lliat  it  I  would  pi'o- 
c  ire  the  u'enuine  elieek  of  some  llnii  in  ii'ooil  credit,  one  which 
would  lie  likely  to  hold  a  heav\'  halanee  in  hank,  he  Wduld 
have  some  /"'/'■-.v///////'  checks  ]»riii1eil.  and  di'aw  out  all  their 
money.  1  at  oui'c  went  to  Ni'wark,  N.  J.,  and  goiu'j'  to  a 
hotel  1  w  rote  an  oivlci-  tor  ahout  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  sample 
goods.  eiielosiiiL;"  a  hill  of  cM'hau'jo  for  one  hundiNM]  dollars, 
jiayalile  to  the  ocder  of.  sav  Suiitli  iV  Co.,  the  letter  heing 
about  as  follow  s  : 
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leave  the  office  and  hastened. to  a  place  near  by,  as  previously 
agreed  upon.  As  soon  as  the  man  who  followed  the  messen- 
ger into  the  bank  saw  that  the  check  was  duly  certified,  he 
came  out,  and  upon  reaching  the  steps,  lifted  his  hat  in  a 
natural  way  so  as  not  to  attract  attention. 

This  was  recognized  as  a  signal  that  the  check  had  l)een 
duly  accepted,  and  that  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  return  to 
the  broker's  office  for  the  money.  Accordingly  the  constable, 
who  happened  to  be  nearest  to  where  I  was  waiting,  cauie 
within  view  of  me,  lifted  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  f(jrehead  with 
his  handkerchief.  I  "caught  on" — if  1  may  be  permitted 
the  use  of  an  expression  which  came  into  usage  while  I  was 
in  an  English  prison  —  and  hurried  back  to  tlie  Ijroker's  office, 
arriving  there  ahead  of  the  inessenger,  who,  when  he  returned, 
saw  me  standing  quietly  hy  the  counter.  The  broker  took 
the  check  and  handed  me  the  roll  of  Custom  House  gold 
certificates,  which  I  deliberately  couuted,  then  walked  out. 
As  soon  as  I  was  in  the  street  one  of  the  ])arty  brushed  by 
me,  and  as  he  passed  1  slipj)ed  tlic  notes  into  his  hand  ;  he 
went  direct  to  the  Custom  House,  ilrew  the  gold  for  them, 
and  brought  it  to  the  place  of  meeting,  where  we  were  by  this 
time  all  arrived.  The  reason  1  instantly  got  rid  of  the  notes 
was  that  had  I  been  arrested  the  next  moment,  my  confed- 
erates would  have  used  the  money  to  elTect  a  compromise  to 
procure  my  release,  if  other  means  failed. 

After  concerting  new  jdaces  of  meeting,  1  went  and  made 
a  second  pui-cliase  in  a  diflcrent  part  of  tlie  street,  which  was 
e(pially  successful  with  the  lli'st. 

On  again  meeting  at  the  place  of  I'endezvons.  the  quest  ion 
came  u|»  as  to  wbetlier  we  bad  drawn  out  all  tlie  lirm's  l)alance 
in  bank.  After  an  exchange  of  pros  and  cons,  tlie  constaltle 
said  : 

'•  We  ni;iy  as  well  lia\c  amitlicr  "jo.  l»oys  ;   for  if   their   lial- 

ance   is   all   drawn   out,  tliey   have   good    ci'C(lit.  and   the   hank 

won't   disbonoi-   their  check.      I'x'sides,   in   case   of   trnuhh-.    I 

shall   be  the  lii'st  officer  on  hand,  and   as  they  all    know  uie  to 
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be  '  dead  nuts '  on  forgers,  I  sliguld  be  the  one  called  on  to 
arrest  ^leijrs  [the  name  I  was  known  by].  If  that  hai){)en, 
I  will  take  him  through  a  quiet  street  towards  the  police 
station.  While  on  the  way,  as  soon  as  we  are  in  a  suitable 
place,  1  will  give  him  the  tip,  and  he  must  '  pop '  me  stjuarc 
in  the  eyes,  so  as  to  put  them  both  in  mourning,  and  then 
clear  out  as  though  the  devil  was  after  him.  Of  course  I  '11 
go  back  and  be  condoled  with  by  my  friends,  the  brokers,  for 
my  damaged  e\es.  But  I  say,  boys  [with  a  wink  at  the 
bags  of  gold,  and  a  broad  laugh],  can't  I  afford  to  stand  a 
good  right-hander  for  my  share  in  that  yellow  stuff?" 

As  I  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  oi)eration  of  this  day,  I 
had  stood  by  silent  while  the  discussion  was  going  on,  ready 
to  try  again  or  otherwise,  as  they  should  decide.  The  con- 
stable's Avords  decided  the  point.  I  went  ;ind  made  a  third 
purchase,  the  same  series  of  maneuvers  being  used  as  before, 
but  owing  to  the  throng  about  the  door  of  the  office  where  I 
made  the  ])urchase,  those  on  watch  outside  mistook  the  mes- 
senger, following  the  wrong  man.  After  discovering  their 
error,  one  of  them  came  and  gave  me  the  signal  to  remain 
where  I  was.  It  will  be  perceived  that  we  were  now  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  dilemma  in  which  AVilkes  and  I  were  on  a 
former  occasion,  viz.,  we  did  not  know  whether  the  check 
had  been  certified  or  not;  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  not 
safe  for  me  to  present  myself  for  the  money  until  that  }joint 
should  Ije  settled.  However,  we  were  i)re])ared  for  just  such 
an  emergency  —  to  meet  and  to  overcome  it. 

The  constable  sauntered  in  the  direction  of  the  office 
where  I  had  made  the  last  purchase,  stopping  in  at  the 
various  offices,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  inquirino;  if 
there  was  anvthing  stirring  in  his  line  of  business,  luitii  he 
reached  the  office  in  which  we  were  for  the  moment  inter- 
ested. As  he  entered  there  he  gave  a  rapid  look  around,  and 
saw  that  all  was  going  on  as  usual  —  as  he  afterward  told 
us  —  then  said  to  one  of  the  partners,  carelessly: 

"  Well,  is  there  anything  '  crooked'  going  on,  to-day  ?" 
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"No;  I  hear  nothing,"  was  the  reply. 

He  came  out  to  where  1  was  waiting,  and  said: 

"All  right;  go  for  it." 

1  went  straight  to  the  broker,  and  said: 

"I  have  been  detained  at  the  Custom  House.  I  suppose 
you  have  my  gold  ready  for  delivery  ?" 

The  gold  notes  were  handed  over,  1  counted  them,  walked 
out  unmolested,  and  passed  them  to  a  confederate,  as  on  the 
other  occasions.  Hoon  we  were  all  at  the  jjlace  where  Kngles 
had  remained  during  the  day.  Wt;  there  divided  the  proceeds 
of  the  day's  spoils.  The  constalde  jjocketed  his  share,  equal 
to  a  year's  salary,  shook  hands  all  around,  and  departed 
highly  pleased  with  his  day's  ''  police  duty";  the  others  of  us 
returned  to  our  places  of  residence  in  Xew  York,  some  of 
them  to  squander  the  ill-gotten  gains  in  doubtful  enjoyments. 


Chapter  XIII. 


GEORGE  M'DONALD'S  EAKLT  LIFE  —  GOES  TO  nARVART)  COLLEGE — HIS  PARENTS  — 
UE  LEAVES  UOME  —  MEETS  KIBBE,  "  THE  ROGUE"  —  GETS  INTO  THE  "  TOMBS  " 
I  MAKE  HIS  ACQUAINTANCE  —  SKETCH  OP  AUSTIN  BIDWELL  —  A  "MALE  QUAR- 
TET" OFF  FOR  EUROPE  —  ARRIVAL  IN  LONDON  —  A  "  DUET  "  VISIT  IRELAND  — 
"freaks"  endorsed  ON  BA>'K  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES  —  MR.  GREEN  —  HE  INTRO- 
DUCES "WARREN  "  TO  THE  BANK  —  MR.  FRANCIS  AND  MR.  FENWICK,  BANK  MAN- 
AGERS  —  WARREN  OPENS  AN  ACCOUNT   AT  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

IN  the  early  spring  of  1872,  soon  after  the  events  recorded 
in  the  last  chapter,  I  agreed  to  make  a  foreign  trip  with 
George  Englcs,  with  a  view  of  "raising  the  wind"  out  of 
European  capitalists.  I  was  as  yet  but  a  novice  in  the  art  of 
forgery,  and  acted  as  subordinate  to  Engles  who  was  the  actual 
forger. 

As  George  McDonald  was  one  of  our  party,  a  short  sketch 
of  his  early  life  will  be  appropriate  at  this  point.  Although 
our  circumstances  in  life  were  originally  so  unlike,  yet  we 
both  reached  the  same  goal  —  a  prison. 

^McDonald  belonged  to  a  good  family,  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  on  the  mother's  side  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
O'Neils,  who  were  ancient  kings  of  Ireland.  He  was  born  in 
1846,  near  Boston,  in  a  beautiful  country  villa,  the  property 
of  his  father.  This  was  surrounded  by  an  evergreen  hedge, 
beyond  the  limits  of  which  the  children  were  never  permitted 
to  stray,  and  were  kept  in  charge  of  nurses  and  tutors  until 
sent  away  to  school  or  college.  The  mother  was  a  high- 
minded,  noljle-hearted  woman,  of  a  religious  character,  and 
devoted  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  her  children. 
The  father  was  unl)ending  and  severe  in  the  treatment  of  all 
delin(iuencies.  and  recpiired  his  children  to  be,  like  himself, 
upright   and  exact  in  all  the   relations  of  life.     Even   when 
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well  grown  they  were  seldom  permitted  to  associate  with 
others  of  their  own  age  for  fear  of  contamination,  and  on 
those  rare  occasions,  great  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of 
their  companions.  At  an  early  age  George  was  sent  to  Har- 
vard college,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  become  a 
physician. 

The  foregoing  will  show  that  his  o{)portunitie8  were  excel- 
lent—  in  marked  contrast  .with  the  physical  and  mental 
privations  of  my  early  life.  To  that  comparison  I  will 
add  a  very  singular  coincidence.  After  1  had  parted  with 
Ivibbc  in  Buffalo,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter,  McDonald, 
having  left  home  as  the  result  of  some  intrigue,  and  being 
afraitl  to  face  his  stern  father,  started  out  to  seek  his  fortune. 
Arriving  at  Chicago  he  fell  in  with  Kibbe,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  I  had  previously  done.  Kil)be's  plausible  way  of 
"putting  tilings"  soon  undeniiined  his  new  pujtil's  sense  of 
honor,  with  the  result  that  a  merchandise  swindling  busiucss 
was  put  in  operation,  and  according  to  his  usual  ]»laii  "The 
Rogue"  ai)i)ropriated  all  the  proceeds  of  the  fraud,  just  as  he 
had  ])reviously  done  l)y  mc  And  like  me,  his  doubly 
deluded  victim  believed  he  could  make  a  fortune  in  this  won- 
derful, newly  discovered  way  —  one  w  bicli,  to  bis  inexperienced 
mind,  apjjcared  the  "open  sesame "'  to  easily  and  safelv 
ac(|uired  wealth.  Of  coui'se  it  was  not  long  l)efore  he  was  in 
"  trouble." 

I  lii'st  met  him  in  th(!  "  Tombs,"  where  lu^  was  a  fellow- 
pi'isoner  bir  a  short  tinu'  in  tlie  same  cell  with  an  accpiaint- 
ance  of  mine.  After  I  had  effected  the  release  of  tb<'  latter. 
he  urii-ed  me  to  go  to  the  ••Tombs"*  to  see  and  to  use  mv 
'•  influence  "  in  behalf  of  bis  bite  nssociate.  1  au'reed  to  do 
so,  and  a  few  days  later  tlie  younu'  man  .McDonald  was  also 
set  at  lil)ei'ty,  he  having  lost  it  ;is  tlie  result  of  an  attempt  to 
get  rich  in  tlie  way  Kildie  bad  sbow n  bini. 

r])on  nioi-e  intimate  ;ic<|uaintance  1  asceilained  tliat  lie 
was  of  a  wealthy  family,  well  able  to  assist  him  into  an  honor- 
able l>usiness,  and  urired  him  liv  all  means  to  u-o  home  —  that 
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there  could  be  but  one  end  to  such  practices,  and  that  end  a 
prison.  ]  told  him  that  I  had  been  engaged  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  these  merchandise  frauds  long  enough  to  realize  the 
danger,  still,  as  I  had  no  friends  to  assist  me,  I  must  continue 
on  for  a  short  time  until  I  had  a  small  capital  to  start  with.  1 
also  added  that  each  time  I  had  almost  gained  my  point,  some 
"  trouble  "  had  caused  me  to  expend  all  my  cash  in  exchange 
for  my  own  liberty,  or  that  of  some  of  my  ccmfederates. 
Peo})le  seldom  act  on  good  advice,  and  shame  of  appearing 
among  his  friends  also  deterred  him  from  acting  on  mine. 

As  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  introduce  my  brother 
Austin  on  the  scene,  I  will,  in  this  connection,  give  a  brief 
sketch,  showing  how  he  ultimately  became  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  us  in  the  Bank  of  England  affair. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  same  religious  atmosphere 
as  myself,  but,  being  the  youngest  child,  had  escaped  some 
of  the  burdens,  described  in  former  cliai)ters,  that  weighed 
down  the  lives  of  us  who  were  older.  I  have  elsewhere  stated 
that  when  I  finally  joined  Kibbe,  I  supjiosed  that  his  newly 
invented  mode  of  getting  rich  would  give  me,  in  a  month  or 
two,  all  the  capital  that  I  then  considered  sufhcient  to  reestab- 
lish myself  in  a  legitimate  business.  Al)ove  all  things,  I  had 
endeavored  to  conceal  from  my  family  my  wanderings  from 
the  path  of  rectitude.  But  for  the  reasons  already  related,  I 
never  did  succeed  in  reestablishing  myself,  and  am  still,  at 
fifty-five,  working  for  that  end,  only  in  a  different  way  —  one 
which  I  trust  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  many  readers  of 
this  book. 

My  brother  Austin  was  a  fine,  steady  young  man,  and  uni- 
versally regarded  as  one  likely  to  fill  an  honorable  position 
in  the  world. 

Now  what  train  of  circumstances  blasted  those  prospects  ? 
"Who  led  him  into  the  maze,  the  intricate  windings  of  which 
at  last  landed  him  within  a  prison's  iron  gates  ?  It  was  I, 
George  Bidwcll,  his  brother! 

The  reader  alreadv  knows  the  circumstances  which  turned 
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my  steps  into  that  maze.  Wliilc  enj^aged  in  a  merchandise 
swindling  operation,  carried  on  under  the  guise  of  a  wholesale 
grocery  and  commission  house,  I  needed  the  assistance  of 
another  reliable  person.  As  the  lousiness  had  every  appear- 
ance of  genuineness,  I  believed  1  coidd  induce  Austin  to  come 
and  assist  me  until  1  should  l)e  ready  for  the  wind-up  —  then 
send  him  home  none  the  wiser. 

Enjoining  on  my  partner  tlie  importance  of  keeping  my 
young  brother  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  our  transactions, 
I  accordingly  sent  for  him  and  set  him  at  work,  believing  that 
the  swindle  then  in  course  of  execution  Avould  be  my  very 
last.  Austin  proved  himself  a  very  efiicient  assistant.  When 
about  ready  to  close  the  business,  1  made  an  excuse  to  send 
him  home,  and  he  departed,  uususjiicious  as  to  the  real  state 
of  affairs.  Of  course  this  was  not  my  "  very  last  operation," 
and  the  time  came  when  1  found  it  convenient  to  use  his 
services  again  —  and  again. 

After  a  time  his  eyes  became  opened  to  the  real  nature  of 
my  business  oj)erations,  but  so  graihuiily  that  his  mind  was 
not  shocked  as  it  would  have  been  if  suddenly  enlightened 
regarding  the  dishonest  jtraetices. 

In  the  settlement  with  Kililx'  at  IbifTalo,  after  1  bad  run 
him  to  earth  in  Canada,  as  rehite(l  in  a  )>revious  cbaitter,  I 
took  in  payment  a  lai'ge  ([uantity  of  goods  that  had  been 
shiiii)ed  to  Henry  Harvey  Sbort  tV:  Co.  In  applying  at  the 
depots  and  wharves  for  tbeii-  delivery,  1  did  not  dai'e  do  tlie 
])usiness  under  an  alias,  for  Ibe  reason  tbat  in  ease  any  of 
the  jiarties  who  had  ship|)e(l  tliem  sboubl  arrive  and  (piestion 
my  right  to  their  possession,  oi-  sbould  arrest  me,  I  eouM  give 
refei'enees  as  to  myself  or  Austin.  an<l  show  tbat  1  was  doiiej: 
nothing  illegal,  so  long  as  no  uuilty  intent  on  my  ])art  could 
be  proven.  Tberefoi'e,  wisbimr  to  keep  my  given  name  out 
of  it,  I  I'atber  inconsiderately  did  tlie  business  in  tbe  name  of 
Austin  HidweU.  In  latei-  instances  I  did  tbe  same  tbinii',  and 
I  have  ascertained,  wbib-  writ inii'  tins  book,  tbat  tbe  |iolice 
have  bini  down  as  tbe  actual  iicrpctrator  and  jM-incipal  in  tbat 
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and  many  frauds  with  wliicli  he  either  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do,  or  which  had  been  planned  by  myself  and  others.  He 
being  so  much  my  junior,  1  always  felt  a  heavy  resjjonsibility 
resting  on  me,  and  was  ever  more  solicitous  for  his  safety 
than  for  my  own,  after  he  learned  my  mode  of  life.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  feeling  I  kept  him  in  the  background  as  far 
as  jiossible,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  take  risks  in  any 
oj>eration  in  which  I  was  engaged.  1  may  here  state  that, 
such  was  my  ruling  idea  in  the  subsequent  Bank  of  England 
affair,  I  absolutely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
unless  Austin  should  first  be  safely  out  of  Great  Britain  — 
we  two  brothers  should  not  at  the  same  time  risk  our  liberty 
in  the  same  operation. 

The  British  government  have  been  informed  that  he  was 
the  principal  actor  in  the  operations  above  referred  to,  and 
many  others  in  America  and  on  the  Continent.  This  I  deny 
in  tofOy  as  /am  the  man  who  did  nearly  everything  mistakenly 
attril)utcd  to  him  ;  and  I  furthei'more  aver  that  Austin  was 
never  a  ))rincipal  in  any  fraud  in  either  of  those  countries. 

I  now  fully  realize,  and  for  long  years  have  deeply  grieved, 
the  terrible  ruin  I  unintentionally,  yet  inexcusably,  wn-ought 
on  his  young  life.  Naturally  wishing  to  exonerate  him,  and 
to  aid  in  removing  an}'  obstacle  wliicli  may  l)e  delaying  his 
restoration  to  liberty,  and  consequent  labors  to  reestablish 
himself  as  a  worthy  member  of  society,  I  have  considered  it 
imjierative  on  me  to  give  the  above  facts.  1  do  not  claim 
him  to  have  been  an  "  innocent,"  but  a  thousand  times  less 
guilty  thi'oughout  than  myself;  and  if  given  an  oj)])ortunity  to 
begin  life  anew,  he  will  never  disa]ipoint  the  expectations  of 
those  who  are  instrumental  in  gaining  him  that  o])i)ortunity. 

Having  enlightened  the  reader  regarding  the  dramatis 
pcr-^ona'  in  the  "  tragedy  "  to  follow,  I  now  resume  the  thread 
of  my  narrative. 

Austin  having  desired  to  accompany  me  to  England,  I 
finally  concluded  to  take  him  along,  as  an  outsider,  in  case 
I  should  be  arrested  and  exio-encics  arise  whcrebv  his  assist- 
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ance  might  be  required.  In  i)ursuance  of  Engles'  plan,  he, 
McDonaUl,  Austin,  and  niysclt'  met  on  board  the  steamer  — 
McDonald's  mother  making  a  considerable  journey  to  see  him 
off,  believing  her  son  to  be  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  large 
business  in  cotton. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  in  London,  Mac  received  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  some  relatives  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  whom 
he  was  in  correspondence,  and  invited  Austin  to  accompany 
him,  1  being  absent  from  London  for  three  days.  They  were 
to  start  immediately,  Itut  Austin  had  £2,000  of  my  money  in 
his  pocket  in  bank-notes.  Not  liking  to  risk  taking  them 
along  on  the  journey,  it  Ijccanie  a  (piestion  as  to  how  to  dis- 
pose of  them  until  his  return  from  Ireland.  Finally  it 
occurred  to  him  that  on  the  way  to  the  railway  station  he 
could  call  in  and  deposit  it  with  his  tailor,  ^\\\  Edward  Ham- 
ilton (ireen  of  Xo.  35  SavilU;  Row,  he  having  an  aj)j>ointment 
to  call  there  to  try  on  a  new  suit  of  clotlics  that  morning. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  trial,  sixteen  months  later,  the 
number  (jf  aliases  used  by  us  eauseil  some  eomment,  and  in 
this  connection  I  may  as  well  show  how  some  of  them  came 
to  be  used;  though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  men  stai-t 
out  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  ci-ime  they  generally 
dro|)  their  right  names  and  use  aliases.  For  examj)le,  in  my 
own  case,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  had  beeome  so  useil  to  aliases 
that  their  employment  had  iieeome  a  niatt(M'  of  indili'erenee, 
though  in  private  matters  1  iz-enerally  went  in  my  right  name: 
but  fre(|uently  I  would  give  auotlier  out  of  mere  caprice,  or  a 
sudden  freak.  One  of  these  ••  iVeaks"  came  aliout  as  follows: 
After  my  arrival  in  Kngland,  it  was  not  Itjug  before  1  had 
occasion  to  otfer  in  i)ayment  a  t't  Hank  of  iMigland  note. 
The  dealer  handed  it  back,  and  asked  nu^  to  put  my  name 
ami  addi'css  (»n  the  back  of  the  nute.  "  ]>ut,"  1  rej)lied.  "this 
note;  is  payalde  to  'l)eai"ei'.'  and  iMMpiires  no  endorscnu'ut."' 
Ilowevei-,  the  tlealci- insisted  that  he  could  not  accept  it  unless 
I  should  endorse  it.  As  such  was  not  the  custom  in  my  own 
country.,  it  looked  to  me  like  a  piece  of  tom-foolery  to  I'eipiire 
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that  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  should  be  endorsed.  Sud- 
denly 1  seized  a  pen  and  scril^bled  on  "  Tom  Noodle,  Thames 
Embankment,"  or  some  otbcr  absurdity,  and  this  was  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  slio|)-keeper.  Occasionally,  even  when 
paying  cash  for  an  article  in  gold  or  silver,  the  shopman 
would  ask  for  my  name  and  address,  with  a  result  similar  to 
the  above.  At  the  trial  in  the  following  year,  the  prosecution 
desiring  to  overwhelm  us  with  quantity  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  quality  and  exactitude  of  evidence,  brought  forward 
every  slio}>-kecpcr  to  be  found,  from  Avhom  any  of  us  had 
made  purchases,  in  order  to  produce  a  worse  impression  hy 
the  number  of  aliases ;  and  this  sort  of  thing  was  carried  so 
far  that  several  witnesses  made  mistakes  in  identification,  etc. 

Austin's  acquaintance  Avith  ^Ir.  Green  began  in  this  wise: 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  on  the  18th  day  of  April, 
1872,  he  was  sauntering  along  Saville  Row,  taking  a  general 
view  of  high  life  at  the  "  West  End,"  when  his  eye  lighted  on 
some  cloth  in  a  shop-window.  He  entered  the  jdace  and 
found  himself  in  the  f)resence  of  Mr.  Clrcen.  He  ordered  and 
paid  for  a  suit,  through  some  freak  giving  the  name  of  F.  A. 
Warren,  Xo.  21  Enfield  Road,  where  I  was  lodging.  Xow 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  tluit  when  this  occurred 
there  Avas  no  intention  of  using  Mr.  Green  for  any  purjxjse 
beyond  his  legitimate  business ;  yet  the  ]»rosecution  l)rought 
this  circumstance  in  as  a  link  in  the  alleged  long-jtrepared 
scheme  of  fraud. 

The  4th  of  May  following,  on  tlie  way  to  the  railway 
station,  according  to  the  ]»lan  nicntioncd  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  they  had  the  cab  stop  at  Mr,  (Jreen's.  After 
trying  on  the  clothes,  Austin  asked  him  to  keep  ill. 200  until 
his  return  from  Ii'eland.  ••  AtistMi  IJidwrll  said  he  had  more 
money  than  he  thouglit  it  ])rn(lent  to  leave  at  his  lodgings, 
aiul  that  it  was  al)out  _£2.ort<).  j  ^\\^\  not  like  \o  kee])  so  larire 
a  sum,  and  recommended  him  to  deposit  it  in  some  bank  : 
adding  that  my  l)ankers  were  close  at  hand.  Austin  Bidwell 
then  accomj)anied  me  to  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Bank  of 
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England,  wliore  I  kept  an  account,  and  I  introduced  him  to 
the  assistant  manager,  Mr.  Fenwick."  Tlie  foregoing  are 
Mr.  Green's  own  words  at  the  trial,  and  he  had  "forgotten" 
a  good  deal  which  would  have  shown  Austin's  disinclination 
to  leave  the  money  elsewhere,  giving  as  the  reason  that  he 
should  return  from  Ireland  in  a  few  days;  but  behind  this 
was  the  consciousness  that  he  was  known  to  !^^r.  Green  as 
AVarren,  and  in  case  of  an  introduction  to  the  bank  it  must 
necessarily  be  in  that  name. 


WESTERN    BRANCH. 

Upon  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Fenwlck,  Warren  (.is  I 
shall  call  Austin  in  this  connection)  asked  Mr.  Fenwick  to 
give  him  a  sim]>lc  rccei])t  for  the  .£1,200,  which  was  the  sum 
he  wished  to  leave.  Mr.  Fenwick  advised  him  to  leave  his 
signature  and  take  a  check-book,  remarking  that  he  would 
find  it  very  convenient  to  be  enabled  to  check  for  money 
wherever  he  happened  to  be.     Warren  declined  accepting  the 
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offer,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  use  at  that  time  for  a 
bank  account,  and  repeating  that  he  should  want  the  money 
on  his  return  from  Irehmd.  This  was  quite  true,  as  I  had 
ah'eady  matured  my  })lans  to  go  to  Rio  Janeiro,  not  liaving 
the  remotest  idea  of  any  0})cning  in  England  for  a  "  specula- 
tion." Mr.  Fcnwick  gave  further  reasons  why  it  would  be 
better  to  open  account  with  the  money  than  to  leave  it  other- 
wise, and  finally,  as  McDonald  was  waiting,  he  acceded  to  the 
pro{K)sition,  and  started  for  Ireland  with  him. 

I  had  no  kn(jwledgc  of  all  this  until  their  return,  three 
or  four  days  later,  and  1  was  greatly  suri)ris('d  when  I  was 
told  about  the  Warren  account  with  the  liank  of  England. 
Indeed,  when  it  was  first  alluded  to  1  paid  no  attention, 
thinking,  as  I  had  a  good  right  to  do,  that  they  were  endeav- 
oring to  "take  a  rise"  out  of  me.  Not  till  the  l)ank  and 
check  books  were  produced  di<l  1  give  their  incredible  story 
any  credit.  Austin  asserted  that  when  going  to  the  bank 
with  !Mr.  (Jreen,  he  had  no  idea  that  it  was  to  the  Bank  of 
England.  At  all  events,  after  the  matter  had  been  communi- 
cated to  me  an<l  duly  considered,  1  could  not  j)erceive  any 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  (•outiiiuanee  of  the  ai-couut  in  a 
false  name,  and  as  before  said,  1  had  decided  to  go  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  expecting  to  make  use  of  my  cajiital  there,  and  then 
go  home  without  n'turniug  to  England.  For  this  reason,  1 
directe(l  "Wai'i-en"  to  withdraw  the  money  and  close  the 
account. 

Within  a  week  of  his  retuiii  from  Ireland  he  called  at  the 
l)ank  for  that  jiurpose.  Now  mark  what  passe(l.  It  is  a  rule 
of  the  bank  of  England  tliat  cNciy  de]iositor  must  keep  a  bal- 
ance of  at  least  thi'ee  hundred  pDiinds.  Warren  infoi-me(l  the 
manaii'ci'  of  bis  intention  to  cldse  tbe  accoimt  as  he  was  intend- 
iuL'  to  leave  F.nghiiid.  rpnii  bearinir  tbis  tbe  same  arguments 
that  were  nseil  to  in(bice  biiu  to  open  the  account  were  again 
brongbt  forward  to  slmw  bini  tbe  ad\antaL''es  wbicli  would 
arise  in  case  tbe  account  was  continued.  Warren  said  tliat  be 
expected  to  (Mnploy  all  bis  nmnt-y  and  could  not  leavi-  tlie  bal- 
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ancc  required  in  order  to  keep  the  account  open.  After  many 
pros  and  cons  he  concluded  to  leave  the  odd  money  —  a  bal- 
ance of  thirty -nine  pounds — at  the  same  time  assuring' the 
manager  that  there  was  no  probability  of  his  having  any  occa- 
sion to  make  use  of  the  account.  A  week  later  I  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  board  the  Steamship  Lucitania  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
expecting  to  go  around  the  coast  of  South  America  to  San 
Francisco,  and  thence  by  rail  to  New  York,  and  the  bank  of 
England  account  lay  forgotten  until  the  defeat  of  my  South 
American  plan  and  return  to  Europe  the  first  of  September 
following. 

At  the  trial  the  prosecution  slurred  over  this  and  every 
other  fact  which  would  tend  to  show  that  the  "  Great  Bank 
Forgery "  was  not  a  long  planned  scheme.  Also,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  theory,  which  they  considered  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  establish  in  order  to  clear  the  bank-managers  from  the 
charge  of  looseness  in  conducting  business,  the  witnesses  from 
the  bank  at  the  trial,  on  being  pressed  on  these  i)oints,  had 
"  forgotten  "  or  could  only  say  to  "  the  best  of  their  belief," 
and  so  on.  By  bringing  to  bear  their  more  than  im})erial 
power,  unbounded  influence,  and  the  expenditure  of  ^^3.30,000, 
they  succeeded  in  "  proving  "  that  we  had  been  working  and 
preparing  the  scheme  during  more  than  a  year  before  the 
possibility  of  such  a  fraud  had  ever  entered  our  heads.  The 
success  of  the  prosecution  on  that  point  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  which  got  us  life  sentences,  instead  of  the  ten  years  or 
less,  usual  in  cases  of  forgery.  It  may  be  that  I  deserved 
even  so  severe  a  sentence  as  that,  but  surely  some  of  the  others 
—  well,  I  refrain,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

To  sum  up  the  matter :  The  bank-books  will  corroborate 
my  statement  regarding  the  small  balance  lying  a  long  time 
without  additional  dei)osits.  The  eagerness  shown  to  have 
"  Wari'en  "  open  the  account  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  Ijreak- 
ing  of  a  bank  of  England  rule  in  permitting  the  account  to 
remain  oj)en  with  one-eighth  of  the  required  lialance — no  busi- 
ness being  transacted  during  three  months  or  more  —  at  the 
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time  filled  mc  with  surprise,  and  I  can  now  account  for  it 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Western  Branch  had  not  been 
long  established,  and  that  the  manager,  or  his  re[)rescntative, 
wished  to  increase  the  business  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  make  a  good  showing  at  the  head  ofiice. 
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BORDEAUX,  MARSEILLES,  AND  LYONS  "DONATE"  $50,000 — A  BAD  QUARTER  OF 
AN  HOUR  —  EGGS  AND  PEASANT  WOMEN — "SWEETS  TO  THE  SWEET"  —  A 
MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER  DISAPPEARS  AMONG  THE  TOMBS  —  REUNION  IN  LONDON 
—  COWARDICE  OR    "PRUDENCE"   OF   GEORGE  ENGLES. 

BEFORE  leaving  New  York,  Engles  had  come  into  pos- 
session of  several  letters  of  credit  issued  by  the  Bank 
of  North  Wales,  Liverpool,  which  had  been  picked  from  the 
pocket  of  an  English  traveler  while  getting  on  a  train  in 
Jersey  City.  These  the  thief  had  discovered  were  worthless 
to  him,  and  as  there  are  threads  of  intercommunication  run- 
ning through  all  the  different  classes  of  criminals,  it  was 
surmised  that  though  the  papers  were  valueless  to  an  ordinary 
thief,  the  opposite  might  be  the  case  with  a  forger.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  make  use  of  them  in  the  subsequent  fraudulent 
operations  by  which  French  bankers  were  victimized.  I 
purchased  a  circular  letter  of  credit  from  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  one  of  the  largest  banking  institutions  at 
that  time  in  Great  Britain,  the  Bank  of  England  excepted, 
and  about  the  only  one  which  did  not  require  any  reference 
regarding  the  above  purchase.  I  next  ]»rocured  lithographed 
letter  heads  which  were  facsimiles  of  those  in  use  at  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank.  In  the  letter  of  credit  was 
a  list  of  the  bank's  correspondents  throughout  the  world,  so 
that  the  traveler  might  get  the  notes  which  were  attached  to 
his  letter  turned  into  the  currency  of  whatever  country  he 
hap})ened  to  l)e  in.  On  tlie  lithogra]jhed  letter-sheets  men- 
tioned al)ove  were  written  letters  of  introduction  addressed 
(say)  ^Messrs.  Smith  Sc  Co.,  Bordeaux  ;  Brune  &  Co.,  Mar- 
seilles ;  Blank  A:  Co.,  Lvons  ;  all  rcadint^  as  follows : 
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[Printed  letter  heading.] 

London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
London,   March  22,   1872. 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Co.,  Bordeaux,  France: 

Gentlemen,  —  A  valued  customer  of  ours,  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker, 
is  about  to  visit  your  city.  Mr.  Hooker  holds  our  circular  letter  of 
credit,  also  special  letters  of  credit  issued  by  the  Bank  of  North 
Wales.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  honoring  any  drafts  which  he 
may  have  occasion  to  draw  against  these  Whatever  you  may  find 
it  convenient  to  do  in  forwarding  his  business  affairs,  or  contributing 
to  his  enjoyment,  will,  as  occasion  offers,  be  cordially  reciprocated. 
I  remain,  gentlemen,  very  sincerely, 

(say)  Lewis  Smith, 
Manager  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

I  have  forgotten  the  names  given,  and  make  use  of  any 
others  by  way  of  illustration.  These  letteis  were  mailed  in 
Loudon,  eiivelo])es  sealed  with  wax,  and  stamped  in  exact 
imitation  of  those  sent  out  by  the  l)ank.  The  tlay  they  were 
mail('(l  1  went  alone  to  France,  having  in  my  ptjsscssion  the 
genuine  eifcular  letter  of  credit  with  notes  attached,  issued 
l)y  the  London  and  Wcstminstei-  IJank.  ;ind  thi'ee  false  letters 
of  credit  purj)orting  to  lie  issued  by  tiie  Xorth  Wales  IJank, 
for  about  three  tliousami  pounds  each.  All  these  documents 
ha<l  l)een  written  \>y  (Jeorgc  i^iglcs. 

C'i'Dssiiig  tlu!  channel  frdiu  i>(i\ei'  to  Calais,  tlie  small, 
black,  side-wheel  steamei'  —  a  pitchiii'j.  rdllickiiig,  little  mon- 
ster—  seenu'd  to  eiii.)y  ail  iJic  disi'diutorts  ot' the  passengers 
al»oaf(|.  in  due  time  I  aiii\('d  at  Faris.  and  without  delay 
took  the  train  bir  Hordeaux. 

IJetore  leaving  liondon.  h'tter.s  wei'e  posted  to  Thomas 
Hooker,  in  care  of  the  lii-nis  I  intended  to  victimize  in  the 
three  cities  nameil.  Tlieretore.  on  ai'rivinu"  at  l)or(h'aux,  1 
called  on  .^mitli  A'  ("o.,  and  iiKpiii'ed  it  there  were  letters  lor 
me.  They  at  once  ga\c  me  the  nue  mailecl  to  m\sel|'.  which 
had  come  in  the  same  mail  w  ith  nni'  joi-  their  lirm  pui'portinu' 
to  lie  from  the  London  and  Westminsti'r  l>ank.     The  receipt  ol' 
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inv  letter  satisfied  lue  tliat  Smith  <fe  Co.  had  received  theirs, 
which  must  naturally  i)lace  me  very  high  in  their  estimation. 
During  my  criminal  career  1  never  could  avoid  experiencing 
a  certain  (lualm,  when  taking  advantage  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  me  by  gentlemen  who  received  me  courteously 
and  with  marked  attention.  But  the  thirst  for  riches,  once 
implanted,  will  lead  any  man  to  unthought-of  depths  of 
infamy.  As  soon  as  these  gentlemen  were  aware  that  I  was 
"Mr.  Hooker,"  they  lavished  every  attention  upon  me  — 
invited  me  to  dinner,  and  a  drive  through  the  city  afterward. 
1  thanked  them,  and  explained  that  I  was  obliged  to  decline, 
as  my  agent  was  waiting  for  mc  at  Bayonne,  where  I  had 
purchased  some  real  estate ;  and  having  been  recommended 
to  their  firm,  1  should  feel  obliged  if  they  would  cash  my 
draft  for  two  thousand  pounds,  and  endorse  it  on  my  letter  of 
ci'cdit  (handing  over  one  on  the  North  AVales  Bank).  Mr. 
Smith  rei)lied  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  French  bankers 
to  reciiiirc  twenty -four  hours'  notice  before  drawing  a  check, 
and  asked  me  if  the  next  day  would  not  answer.  "  We  shall 
be  haj)py  to  assist  you,"  said  he,  "  in  |)assing  the  time  pleas- 
antly." This  was  a  new  custom  to  me,  but  I  answered 
instantly,  expressing  regret  that  the  nature  of  my  business 
precluded  delay,  it  being  necessary  that  1  should  reach 
Jiayonne  that  night.  "I  su})i)ose,"  continued  I,  "'that  your 
bankers  will  not  mind  your  checking  out  a  small  sum  without 
the  usual  notice.  However,  if  it  occasions  any  embarrass- 
ment or  inconvenience,  I  can  easily  })rocure  the  money  else- 
where." One  of  the  jjartners  rei)lied  that  their  bank  would 
witbout  doubt  honor  their  check,  and  the  matter  should  be 
atteii(l(Ml  to  at  once.  1  sat  down  for  a  half  hour,  conversing 
on  a  variety  of  topics.  Of  course  this  was  a  most  trying 
))erio(l  to  me;  the  least  show  of  haste  or  anxiety  might 
have  betrayed  me  to  those  lynx-eyed,  experienced  men  of 
business.  In  tlie  midst  of  our  conversation,  an  undercurrent 
of  llioiidit  kejit  running  through  my  mind,  thus:  "Who 
knows   but   tliey   have   sent   a   dis^tatch   to   the    London   and 
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Westminster  Bank,  merely  us  a  matter  of  business  precau- 
tion, and  that  they  are  dehiyinir  me  to  get  a  reply?  In  that 
case,  I  shall  have  a  good  opj)()itunity  to  learn  the  pure  French 
accent,  while  passing  my  days  in  the  Bagnio  at  Toulon." 
At  last,  however,  the  amount  was  paid  over  to  me  in  French 
bank-notes.  I  deliberately  counted  them,  and  took  leave, 
lighter  in  mind,  and  heavier  in  purse  by  fifty  thousand 
francs. 

1  had  arranged  with  Engles  (whose  merits  for  a  criminal 
calling  in  the  way  of  cowardice  were  descril)ed  in  a  former 
chapter)  to  go  every  morning  to  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Londi^n, 
for  letters  which  1  should  scud  addi'cssed  to  "•  II.  Cowper." 

After  receiving  the  money,  1  enclosed  it  in  a  large  envel- 
ope, addressing  it  to  Cowper,  London.  1  also  wrote  on  the 
envelope:  "Echantillions  du  ])aitier"  («.('.,  samples  of  paper), 
after  which  I  posted  it  at  the  post-ofVice. 

As  I  wished  to  reduce  the  risk  as  nnich  as  jjossible  (the 
train  for  Marseilles  not  leaving  for  three  hours),  I  took  a 
carriage  and  told  the  drivei-  to  cany  me  towards  the  next 
station  on  the  route  to  that  city.  After  we  were  fairly  out  in 
the  country,  I  got  outside  and  sat  with  th(>  driver,  discoursing 
with  him  about  the  country  we  were  driving  through,  arriving 
in  the  village  about  half  an  hour  before  the  train  from  Bor- 
deaux was  due.  I  dismisseil  my  drivei-  at  a  small  village 
caltaret  or  tavei'u,  walked  to  tlie  station,  got  alioard  the  train, 
and  early  the  next  morning  was  in  Maiseilles.  I  l)reakfasted 
at  the  Hotel  (T  Kuro|)e,  and  lookecj  over  the  )»ajiers  to  see  if 
the  IJordeaux  fraud  had  been  (lisfo\ cred.  As  1  (m»u1(I  see  no 
iufjication  of  it,  about  10  a.  m.  I  took  a  carriage  and  went  to 
call  on  Alessi's.  IJiune  tV  Co. 

Here,  as  before,  1  bnnid  a  letter  b»r  Mi".  Hooker,  which 
assui'ed  me  that  tliey  hail  i'eeei\r(|  the  bogus  one  addn-sseil  to 
themselves,  eonse(|Uently  evei\'  thing  looked  cleai'  bir  tlie 
fresh  fraud  contemplated. 

On  makin<j:  myself  known  I  was,  as  usual,  reefive(l  with 
the   utmost    courtes\,  be'/an   to  talk   business,  and  one  of  the 
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firm  got  into  my  carriage  and  rode  with  me  to  his  bank  to 
effect  the  sale  of  my  draft  on  London  for  the  sum  of  £2,500. 
Arriving  at  the  bank  I  took  a  seat  in  the  front  office,  while  Mr. 
Brime  went  into  the  manager's- room  to  introduce  the  transac- 
tion ;  the  clerks  eyed  me  as  I  thought  suspiciously,  but  doubt- 
less only  curiously,  because  they  perceived  1  was  a  foreigner. 
Another  thing  which  I  noticed  sent  a  shiver  through  me. 
After  Mr.  Brune  had  been  a  few  minutes  in  the  manager's 
room,  the  bank  porter  stepped  to  the  outer  door,  closed  and 
locked  it.  It  being  but  12  o'clock,  I  imagined  the  precau- 
tionary measure  must  be  due  to  my  })resence.  "The  Bor- 
deaux affair  is  discovered  and  has  been  telegraphed  all  over 
France,"  was  my  first  thought ;  "all  is  over  with  me.  I  am  a 
candidate  for  a  French  prison,  sure.  My  poor  wife !  My  poor 
children  !     Alas  !  what  a  fool  have  I  been  !  " 

These  and  a  thousand  other  thoughts  flashed  through  my 
mind  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  preceding  Mr.  Brune's 
reappearance  with  his  hands  full  of  bank-notes.  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I  had  sujiprcssed  all  signs  of  the 
internal  hurricane  which  raged  during  those  prolonged  mo- 
ments of  sus])cnsc. 

Now  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  so  great  that  I  nearly 
fainted.  However,  by  prodigious  mental  effort,  I  recovered 
my  self-possession  and  effectually  nuisked  all  inward  con- 
vulsions. 

Mr.  Brune  placed  in  my  hands  sixty-two  thousand  francs, 
in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  we  then  descended  to  the 
carriage  and  drove  to  my  hotel,  where,  after  nmtual  express- 
ions of  esteem,  I,  a  base  swindler,  separated  forever  from  a 
victimized  and  honest  man.  I  paid  my  bill  at  the  hotel  and 
at  once  nuide  preparations  to  start  for  Lyons,  which  was  to 
be  the  next  and  last  scene  of  my  oi)erations  in  France. 

As  my  train  did  not  leave  for  three  hours,  I  got  into  a 
carriage  at  some  distance  from  the  hotel  and  was  driven 
towards  the  next  station,  located  on  the  beautiful  bay  a  few 
miles  from  ^Marseilles. 
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After  driving  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  for  some  miles  I 
remember  we  met  two  women,  dressed  in  the  quaint  costume 
common  to  that  part  of  the  country,  each  carrying  a  basket 
of  eggs.  I  stopped  the  carriage  and  endeavored  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  the  pair,  but  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
their ^^a^o/.S'.  I  then  tooiv  a  couitie  of  eggs,  handed  out  a  silver 
franc  piece,  and  drove  on,  leaving  two  astonished  women 
standing  in  the  road,  gazing  alternately  at  the  piece  of  money 
and  at  the  back  of  my  carriage.  Arriving  at  the  station  I 
found  it  would  be  an  hour  and  a  half  to  train  time,  and  driv- 
ing to  a  hotel  on  the  shore,  I  ordeied  dinner  to  be  served  in 
the  ujjper  room  of  a  two  story  tower  overlooking  the  l)ay,with 
Marseilles  in  the  distance.  Alter  dining  1  strolled  along  the 
beach,  looking  at  some  queer  lisli,  not  found  north  of  the 
Mediterranean,  their  colors  vying  in  lu-illiancy  with  the 
plumage  of  tro{)ical  ])irds.  Ketuining  to  the  station  I  took  a 
ticket  for  Lyons,  sto])j)ing  off  at  Aries  about  sunset,  as  I 
wished  to  see  the  ann)itheatre  and  other  relies  of  the  Ronuin 
occujtation. 

1  sent  a  disjjatch  to  Lyons  addicssed  to  myself  (Hooker), 
care  of   Messrs.  I>lank  it  Co.,  as  follows: 

'•T.  Hooker:  P>ring  sixty  tlioupand  francs  to  Aries  at  once,  as 
I  have  completed  the  purchase.  C.  K.  IIookku. 

It  will  ])e  seen  what  use  1  made  of  this  disj»ateli.  I  re- 
nuiiued  in  Ai'les  till  midnight,  tlieu  took  the  train  arriving  in 
Lyons  at  nine  the  next  morning,  {{epairiug  to  the  Ilotel-de- 
Lyons  1  luid  Ijreakfast,  and  on  looking  ovei'  the  papers, 
becaiue  satisfied  that  as  yet  no  discovery  had  been  made. 
Therefoi'e  1  resolved  1o  cari-y  out  uiy  (bird  aud  last  liiiancial 
enterjirise,  aud  then  retui'u  to  Loudon  with  all  speed. 

1  ealh'(l  a  eaiM'iage  and  droxe  at  once  to  the  establishuu-nt 
of  Messrs.  i'>laid<  A'  Co.  licic  1  fnund  a  lettri-  t'roui  lioudou 
and  the  (lis])atch  froui  Aries.  I  s;it  near  the  desk  eomci-s- 
ing  with  the  head  of  the  liiiii  as  these  wei'e  liauded  me.  1 
opened   the   letter  and    found    uotJiin«:'  but   a    lilaidv    sheet    of 
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paper,  having  forgotten  that  one  of  them  had  tluis  been  sent. 
I  saw  the  merchant's  eye  on  it,  and  remarked  in  an  explana- 
tory way,  "  1  see,  it  is  written  with  sympathetic  ink,"  and  put 
it  in  my  pocket.  I  then  opened  the  dispatch  sent  from  Aries, 
and  after  reading,  handed  it  to  him  saying:  "T  see  that  I 
shall  have  use  for  sixty  thousand  francs,  and  must  ask  you  to 
cash  a  draft  on  my  letter  of  credit  for  that  amount."  He 
immediately  stepped  to  the  safe,  took  out  a  bundle  of  one 
thousand  franc  notes,  and  counting  out  sixty  gave  them  to  me, 
I,  of  course,  signing  a  draft  on  the  London  and  Westminster 
bank,  and  having  the  amount  endorsed  on  my  forged  letter  of 
credit. 

As  it  was  almost  certain  that  the  Bordeaux  fraud  would 
soon  be  discovered,  I  determined,  now  that  my  dishonor- 
able work  was  completed,  to  attempt  an  immediate  escape 
from  France,  by  way  of  Paris  and  Calais.  I  did  nut,  there- 
fore, take  the  train  direct  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  but  engaged 
a  carriage  and  drove  back  to  a  jimction  toward  Marseilles. 
Here  I  took  a  train  which  intersects  farther  to  the  northward 
Avith  another  road  leading  through  Lyons  to  Paris.  After 
going  the  roundabout  route  above  described,  I  was  back  at 
the  Lyons  station  at  9  p.  m.,  in  a  train  bound  for  Paris,  where 
I  arrived  without  further  incident. 

The  next  morning  (Sunday)  as  I  left  the  railway  station, 
I  thought  detectives  were  watching  me,  l)ut  in  all  ])robability 
it  was  only  the  imagination  of  a  guilty  conscience.  I  was  then 
wearing  a  full  l^eard,  and  as  a  ])recautionarv  measure'  I  that 
morning  had  all  shaved  oft"  save  the  mustache.  Not  daring 
to  leave  Paris  on  the  through  express,  which  started  at  three 
o'clock  p.  M..  nor  to  purchase  a  ticket  to  either  Calais  or  Lon- 
don direct,  I  went  to  the  station,  and  took  the  noon  accommo- 
dation train  which  went  no  farther  toward  Calais  than  Arras, 
a  town  some  thirty  miles  from  Paris.  I  arrived  there  abou.t 
one  P.  M. 

As  it  would  be  about  three  hours  liefore  the  express  ti-ain 
was  due  I  went  to  a  small  hotel  and  ordered  dinner.    To  while 
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away  the  time  I  took  a  stroll  t]irou<rh  the  main  street,  where 
were  many  mothers  and  nurses  with  children,  nice  black-eyed 
French  babies.  As  1  was  always  a  devoted  lover  of  children 
and  other  small  creatures,  I  stcpi)ed  into  a  shop  and  bought  a 
package  of  confectionary,  which  1  distril>uted  among  the  little, 
ones  and  their  smiling  nurses,  receiving  therefor,  almost  invari- 
ably, the  grateful  exclamation,  "  Merci,  Mojisieur  I  "  1  gave 
some  to  children  eight  and  ten  years  old,  a  crowd  of  whom 
soon  gathered  about  me.  Perceiving  that  1  was  attracting  too 
much  attention,  it  was  clear  that  1  must  get  rid  of  my  young 
friends  as  soon  as  ])0ssible,  or  the  police  would  also  be 
attracted,  and  their  ])resence  might  lead  to  un])leasant  results 
in  case  the  frauds  luid  been  discovered  and  en(iuiry  was  being 
made  for  an  "  Englishman."  Purehasiug  a  second  su])i)ly  of 
candies  I  hastily  gave  them  out,  and  with  a  "■  I{ei<tez  h-l  men 
enfant^"  I  passed  through  tliem  and  continued  my  walk  uj) 
the  street.  Quite  a  numl)er  followed  at  a  resi)ectful  disbmce, 
and  I  was  cogitating  how  to  doulile  on  them  when  1  cauie  to 
the  gateway  of  the  town  cenu'tery,  through  which  1  hastily 
entered.  The  children  reuiaiued  outside  and  watcluMJ  me  as 
I  walke(|  up  the  slojie  and  disappcai'ed.  At  the  rear  of  the 
ceuietery  1  oi)served  an  old  man  at  work  iu  the  adjoining 
field.  1  climbed  \\\m\\  the  stone  wall,  which  instantly  cruni- 
ble(|  away,  and  1  was  landed  (in  tlie  old  Frenelinian's  domain 
without  leave,  ami<lst  a  j)ile  of  stones.  Startled  liy  the  racket, 
he  looked  up  fr<im  his  digging,  and.  seeing  a  sti'anger  ujirising 
from  tlie  ruins  of  the  fence,  began  coiisigning  him  to  •• /<•  il'm- 
/>/i\''  with  a  volley  of  vigorous  I-'icncli  expletives  deli\-ere(l  in 
jieasant  jiatois.  1  listcue(l  to  liini  niueb  amuscil  foi'  a  mnnicnt. 
and  tben  held  up  a  live  franc  piece.  As  soon  as  be  liebeld  it 
a  wondrous  cliantre  came  osci'  liini.  lie  eagerly  sei/.e(|  tlie 
silver  anil  st I'aiiihtway  showed  nie  to  a  lane  which  le(|  alnii>si 
directly  to  the  railway  statinn.  I  jturebascd  a  ticket  U>v 
Calais  ami  touk  the  Sunday  altei-noou  express.  ariMxiuLi"  in 
Loudon  tlic  next  nuuMiiuii,  after  an  alisence  of  but  b>ur  days. 
The  money  procured   iu   Lyons   1   had   with  nu'.   but    tlic  niic 
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hundred  thousand  francs  sent  by  mail  without  registry  I  was 
uneasy  about.  I  therefore  hastened  to  find  my  companions  to 
ascertain  if  the  letters  had  been  received  at  the  Queen's  hotel. 
Eng'lcs  had  been  left  in  London  to  secure  the  money-letters 
at  the  hotel  as  fast  as  they  should  arrive.  But  he  had  been 
afraid  to  go  there  and  inquire  for  them,  and  when  I  reached 
London,  I  Avas  thunderstruck  at  his  rather  too  extreme  cau- 
tion. I  immediately  took  a  valuable  hand-liag  filled  with 
linen,  etc.,  went  direct  to  the  hotel,  registered  the  name  to 
which  I  had  addressed  the  letters,  asked  if  there  were  any 
letters  for  me,  and  they  were  all  handed  over  forthwith.  I 
had  the  lady  clerk  assign  me  a  room,  and  left  my  bag.  I  then 
walked  leisurely  away,  and  have  never  been  back  for  the  bag 
to  this  day.  The  ])rincipal  reason  for  leaving  Engles  in  Lon- 
don was  to  give  him  an  unobstructed  opportunity  to  exchange 
the  foreign  bank-notes  into  English  gold  before  my  first 
bogus  draft  should  arrive,  for  as  soon  as  the  detectives  were 
put  on  the  fraud,  they  would  go  at  once  to  all  the  London 
Exchanges  and  broker's  ofticcs  to  watch  for  any  one  who 
offered  large  sums  in  French  notes.  Owing  to  his  j)usillanim- 
ity  I  had  been  obliged,  after  returning  from  my  trip  to  France, 
to  undergo  the  additional  hazard  of  calling  at  the  Queen's 
hotel.  Engles  having  thus  failed  to  act  his  i)art,  we  were 
encumbered  with  a  large  amount  of  French  paper  and  a  bag 
of  foreign  gold  which  could  not  be  offered  safely  for  exchange 
in  London.  I  therefore  decided  that  Engles  should  go  to 
Paris,  accompanied  by  one  who  had  ])layed  no  part  in  the 
fraud,  as  an  assistant,  leaving  myself,  the  guiltier  one,  safe  in 
London.  They  accordingly  left  at  once,  Engles  taking  the 
bag  of  gold,  and  his  companion  the  notes.  The  latter  after- 
wards informed  me  that,  during 'the  whole  journey  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris,  Engles  sat  with  the  l)ag  of  gold  under  his  coat, 
ready  in  case  of  any  imagined  emergency  to  throw  it  out  of 
the  window  or  overl)oard  while  crossing  the  channel.  After 
their  arrival  in  Paris  the  assistant  was  obliged  to  do  the  whole 
business,  not   only   of  selling   the   gold  l)ut  also  the    notes. 
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While  he  was  indifferent  l>r()ivers' offices  —  for  he  did  not  dare 
to  offer  a  large  amount  in  one  place  —  Engles  stood  at  a  distance, 
ready  to  run  away  at  the  slightest  indication  of  danger.  How- 
ever, they  arrived  safely  back  in  Lond(^n  with  the  proceeds  of 
my  three  days'  nefarious  work  in  France. 

And  thus  ended  —  viewed  from  the  forger's  stand})oint  — 
perhaps  as  brilliant  a  "  solo  "  operation  as  has  been  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  crime. 


Chapter  XV. 


"the  terror  of  wall  street"  returns  to  new  YORK  — takes  parties  of 

FORGERS  TO  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CONTINENT  —  HE  IS  ARRESTED  —  FRUITLESS 
EXAMPLES  —  STARTS  A  FARO  BANK  —  FIGHTS  STRANGE  "  TIGERS  "  —  HIS  PRE- 
MATURE DEATH  IN  1886  —  VOYAGE  TO  RIO  JANEIRO — THE  LADY  OF  THE  LUCI- 
TANIA  —  A  SWEDISH  COLONEL'S  PARTY  OF  ENGLISH  ENGINEERS  —  A  BIBULOUS 
CHAPLAIN — $50,000  ON  BOGUS  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  —  MR.  SOLOMONS  —  AN 
ANXIOUS  TIME — MUNSON  IN  A  "  FIX  "  —  STRATEGIC  MOVEMENTS  TO  EXTRICATE 
HIM. 

ENGLES  remained  in  London  about  a  week,  preparing 
forged  papers  for  me  to  use  on  the  trip  to  South 
America,  which  was  ah'cady  decided  upon,  and  then  took 
steamer  for  New  York  from  Liverpool.  On  the  same  day  I 
sailed  for  Rio  Janeiro,  accompanied  l)y  one  known  in  this 
adventure  as  Munson.  Since  my  return  from  England  I  have 
heard  some  particulars  of  Engles'  life  and  death  since  we 
parted  in  Liverpool. 

In  1879  Engles  sent  a  party  to  England  who  took  over 
drafts  forged  by  him  with  which  they  })rocurcd  840,000  from 
Seligman  &  Co.,  bankers,  London.  Our  party  were  sentenced 
for  life,  as  a  warning  that  Engles  and  Wilkes  should  not 
attempt  their  operations  in  England.  But  I  have  ascertained 
that  during  the  time  I  w^as  in  prison,  not  a  year  elapsed  that 
one  or  the  other  did  not  either  go  over  or  send  a  gang  with 
forged  paper,  prepared  by  them  in  Xew  York. 

In  1880,  in  company  with  Wilkes,  Hamilton,  and  Burns, 
Jungles  went  to  Italy,  where  all  but  himself  were  arrested. 
Burns  killing  himself  while  in  prison. 

Hamilton  and  he  were  chained  to  the  wall  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  room.     Wilkes'  confession  plunged  Burns  into  a 
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state  of  desperation.  He  sei/.ed  upon  a  prayer-book,  lay  down, 
and  bcndinj^  the  covers  back  lie  placed  two  corners  each  side 
of  his  wind-pipe  and  pressed  so  hard  that  he  choked  to 
death. 

Hamilton  from  his  side  of  the  room  j^azed  upon  this  fear- 
ful scene,  at  first  too  horror-stricken  to  act,  then  bejran 
screaming  and  shouting  madly  f(jr  assistance,  l)ut  none  of  the 
Italian  jailers  were  aroused  \)\  his  frantic  efforts  until  after 
his  friend  had  accomjtlislicd  his  j)urj)osc. 

And  we  were  incarccn-atcd  lor  life  as  a  warning  to  prevent 
forgers  from  coming  into  Eiii'oix'  I  I  think  that  I  have 
remarked  elsewhere  that  the  imprisonment  of  <jne  j)ei"son  sel- 
dom has  any"  warning"  effect  upon  otheis.  Itecause  no  j)erson 
takes  ])art  in  a  crime  committed  to  olttaiu  money,  unless  lie 
feels  sure  that  his  arrangements  ai"e  such  as  to  secure  his 
escape  —  despite  all  exauiples  to  the  contrary,  each  one 
Ijelieves  himself  the  one  who  will  not  l)e  caught. 

As  stated,  Eiigles  escaped  froui  Italy  and  was  arrested, 
but  for  want  of  proof  the  exti'adition  ease  against  him  failed, 
and  United  States  Commissioner  Osltorne  discharged  him 
from  custody.  lie  had,  however,  lain  iu  the  Ludlow  Street 
jail  over  twelve  months,  during  which  time  tlie  ease  against 
him  was  in  progress.  In  1SS4  he  made  up  another  party, 
going  to  lOngland  himself,  and  olitaineil  a  lai'gesnm  on  forged 
l)ai.er. 

On  every  occasion  some  of  the  men  were  ai'i'este(l  and 
imprisoned  for  ])resenting  the  forged  |»a|ier.  While  in  prison, 
at  diiferent  limes,  1  had  word  sent  to  luf  hy  jtrisoners  tiiat 
they  were  in  for  presenting  foignl  |)a|ier.  and  that  they  had 
come  to  England  with  I'lnuics.  'I'wo  of  them  were  Ilel)i-ews 
of  res|)e<'tal)le  hii'th,  nati\cs  of  Polaml.  who  had  lived  iu  New 
Voi'k  for  several  yeai's.  Wlim  ari'este(|  Ihey  were  sharp 
enough  not  to  let  it  ti-aiisjiiic  that  they  were  from  America, 
in  eonse(|uenee  of  which  thc\  -j-ot  otT  with  live  years'  j)cnal 
servitude,  instead  of  the  rit'trcn.  oi-  life  sentences,  which  would 
have  Iteeu  given  them  had  it  liecu  known  tiiat  Engles  had 
broULdit  them  to  Enirhind. 
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In  the  relation  of  Engles'  European  operations,  I  have  some- 
what anticipated  my  story,  and  will  resume  it  with  his  arrival 
in  New  York  in  1872,  and  his  establishment  of  a  faro  bank  in 
that  city.  Ilis  peculiar  reputation  among  the  "  crooks "  of 
America  brought  to  his  place  many  peoi)le  ambitious  to  fight 
the  "  tiger."  lie  would  soon  have  become  a  second  John 
Morrissey,  had  he  only  been  able  to  restrain  his  own  pro- 
pensity for  drink  and  gaming ;  but  these  habits  had  now 
become  so  firmly  fixed  that  he  was  no  longer  master  of  him- 
self. Pie  had  a  great  many  "  ropers-in  "  —  those  Avho  lounge 
about  the  hotels,  make  acquaintance  with  merchants  and 
other  visitors  from  the  country,  and  entice  them  into  gam- 
bling-houses and  other  dens.  A  "roper-in"  is  a  well-dressed, 
plausible-speaking  man,  one  who  has  the  faculty  of  conveying 
to  strangers  the  idea  that  he  is  one  of  themselves ;  and  is 
paid  one-half  of  all  the  money  he  can,  "by  hook  or  by  crook," 
induce  his  dupe  to  disburse  at  the  various  dens  visited.  Such 
gaming-houses  as  the  one  in  question  pay  these  pimjis  one- 
half  of  all  the  money  "won"  from  i\\QAV i)rote()ei<^  they  acting 
as  mentors  and  advisers  to  their  confiding  dupes.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  mutually  profitable  arrangement,  Engles  gained 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  "winnings"  at  his  own  faro 
bank,  but  soon  tired  of  playing,  in  effect,  against  himself, 
for  whether  losing  or  winning,  there  was  no  risk  of  ultimate 
loss.  Therefore,  he  could  feel  uone  of  that  })eculiar  excite- 
ment, ke])t  at  fever  heat,  which  had  become  necessary,  and 
which  he  had  experienced  while  throwing  his  ill-gotten 
gold  lavishly  into  the  jaws  of  some  other  gaml)ler's  "  tiger," 
especially  those  at  that  time  on  exhibition  at  the  splendid 
establishments  of  the  "Honorable"  Jolni  Morrissey  in  Xew 
York,  and  at  Saratoga  during  the  fashionaljle  season.  At 
these  were  lost  most  of  the  large  sums  procured  by  tlie  ex- 
tensive gold  forgeries  in  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere.  Engles 
was  the  only  gambler  with  whom  I  ever  had  anything  to  do, 
as  I  considered  it  especially  dangerous  to  do  any  "  crooked  " 
business  with  the  assistance  of  either  gamesters  or  drunkards. 
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It  was  now  the  same  as  it  had  been  with  the  large  sums 
obtained  by  forgery,  for  all  the  booty  raked  in  at  his  own 
establishment  was  immediately  staked  and  lost  elsewhere, 
regardless  of  the  claims  of  an  affectionate  wife  and  children. 
His  taste  for  brandy  had  so  grown  upon  him  that  he  rciiuired, 
more  and  more,  the  stimulus  afforded  by  that  potent  fluid,  and 
was  constantly  under  its  intluence.  His  originally  strong 
constitution  succumbed  at  last  to  the  long-continued  strain, 
and  he  died  miserably,  after  a  year's  sickness,  in  188G,  leav- 
ing his  family  impoverished.  His  wife  is  carrying  on  a  small 
business  near  New  York,  and  endeavoring  to  bring  up  her 
children  to  become  respectable  members  of  society. 

The  reader's  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  steamship 
Liicitania,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  fiine,  ploughing  the  waters  of 
the  rough  "  IJay  of  Biscay,  ()."  While  she  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  coast  of  France,  1  will  relate  what  preparations  wci-e 
made  in  London  to  carry  out  the  object  of  our  voyage.  While 
'' W^arren "  was  settling  u\)  his  aeeonnt,  though  leaving  a 
small  balance  at  the  Jiank  of  l']ngl:in(l  ;is  previously  desei-ibed, 
Kngles  had  busied  himself  in  coinplctiug  the  forged  letters  of 
credit  that  1  was  to  take  with  lue  on  our  vi»y;ige.  These  pur- 
ported to  be  drawn  and  issued  iiy  the  Lunijon  and  \\'est- 
minster  iJank.  In  lilling  tlieiii  out  he  bad  signed  only  the 
manager's  name,  l)ut  as  1  had  noticed  that  in  the  '•  circular" 
letters  of  credit  issued  by  lliat  bank,  lioih  tjiat  and  the  sub- 
nuinager's  name  were;  signed.  1  ai^ncij  tliat  liie  same  should 
be  done  in  I'egard  to  tlie  '-special""  lettcis.  Hut  Mnglcs 
ins;ste(|  that  one  name  was  sntlicient.  because,  as  be  statv-d.  he 
had  seen  se\-ei'al  genuine  lettei-sol'  credit  of  the^anu'  descrip- 
ti(»n,  wbiidi  had  been  issued  by  the  |5ank  of  North  Wales, 
Jji\crpool,  with  tlie  nianaiin's  name  only.  Nothing  could 
induci'  him  to  put  on  lioth  names,  although  he  might  lia\e 
done  it  in  a  b'W  minub'S.  an<l  \ir  being  an  "old  head"'  in  the 
businrss  1  was  reluctant  Iv  oi)li'je(i  to  give  way.  As  will  Ite 
seen  in  the  sei|uel,  the  want  of  acumen  shown  in  this  instance 
bv  mv  usuallv  astute  contcdciatc,  saved   the  LTood  liankcrs  of 
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South  America,  in  all  probability,  a  million  of  dollars,  defeat- 
ing my  project  at  the  outset,  and  causing  us  to  return  to 
England  contrary  to  our  wishes  or  expectations.  It  may  be 
curious  to  note  here,  as  an  instance  of  how  slight  a  thing  may 
change  the  whole  future  life  of  a  man,  that  this  decision  of 
Engles  not  to  sj)end  five  minutes  in  putting  on  another  name, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plan  to  make  use  of  the  Bank  of 
England  account,  and  all  that  followed.  And  this,  besides 
the  narrow  escape  (about  to  be  recounted)  from  passing  our 
lives  on  the  island  of  Fernando  da  Noronha,  which  lies  in  the 
Atlantic  about  three  hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
On  this  island  is  located  the  one  great  convict  establishment 
to  which  are  transported  the  convicts  of  the  Brazilian  Empire. 
Both  on  the  voyage  and  return  the  steamer  passed  within 
sight  of  it,  and  on  each  occasion  the  view  excited  within  me 
very  curious  feelings — in  going,  the  thought  that,  despite  my 
precautions,  we  might  find  the  end  of  our  journey  there  —  and  in 
returning,  the  thought  of  our  narrow  escape  from  being  there 
instead  of  on  board  the  steamer  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
luxuries. 

To  resume  —  the  good  steamship  iMc/frt></a  rai)idly  ncared 
the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  or  Gironde,  on  an  estuary  of 
which  is  situated  the  old  city  of  Bordeaux.  Arriving  there, 
she  lay  at  anchor  for  some  hours,  taking  in  and  discharging 
freight,  and  receiving  emigrants  for  various  parts  of  South 
America.  When  the  steamer  was  about  to  leave,  it  was  a 
strange  and  rather  comical  sight  to  witness  the  farewells  and 
leave-takings  from  the  crowds  of  friends  who  ha(J  come  to  see 
them  off.  The  customary  performance  ap])cared  to  me  so 
peculiar  that  I  will  describe  it  as  well  as  I  can  after  so  jnany 
years :  Two  men  standing  face  to  face,  one  clasps  the  other 
round  the  body,  the  other  passive,  then  leaning  back  lifts  the 
party  clear  off  the  ground  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  probably 
according  to  the  degree  of  relationship  or  amount  of  affection  ; 
then  the  operation  is  reversed,  the  embraced  becoming  the 
embracer.     In  some  cases  the  ceremonial  is  repeated  the  sec- 
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ond  or  third  time,  neither  kissing  nor  crying  being  the  fashion 
there. 

The  next  morning  we  were  olT  the  coast  of  Spain  watching 
the  silvery  gleam  from  the  ice-ehid  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees — at 
least  those  of  us  Avho  were  not  engaged  in  the  more  disagree- 
able employment  of  discharging  their  debt  to  Father  Xe{)tune. 
However,  by  the  time  the  ship  arrived  at  the  small  port  of 
Santander  the  passengers  were  mostly  recovering  from  the 
mal  de  mer  occasioned  by  the  rough  water  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. While  leaving  this  tiny  land-locked  harbor,  one  of  the 
})ropeller  blades  touched  the  rocky  Ijottom  and  broke  short  off, 
but  she  continued  her  voyage  with  undiminished  speed,  and 
within  three  days  was  steaui'ug  uj)  the  Tiigus  to  Lisbon. 
Here  the  passengers  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opi)ortunity,  had  a  few  hours  on  shore,  then  wc  were  otf  for 
the  long  diagonal  run  across  the  Atlantic,  unbroken  save  by  a 
call  at  one  of  the  Canaries. 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Lncitanla'"  iis  she  was  called,  because 
there  was  no  other  lady  among  the  saloon  j)nssengers,  was  the 

wife  of  Captain  of  the    Ibitish    army,  who    was   going 

out  for  a  few  months'  hunting  on  the  j)aiiipMsot"  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  of  course  accompanied  by  nuuierous  dogs,  with  an  assort- 
ment of  guns.  There  was  also  a  chaplain  in  the  British 
navy  who  was  going  out  to  join  his  ship  at  \'alparaiso.  A 
strange;  character  was  he;  being  a  big,  burly  man,al)out  28 
years  of  age,  and  the  most  inveteiate  chaui|iagne-(lrinkei'  on 
boai'd,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  ^\'hene\•^•l•  he  met  any 
of  tilt;  ^  jolly  "  ones  of  the  saloon  |iassengefs  it  was  "Come, 
old  fellow,  will  you  toss  me  for  a  bottle  of  phi/./.  ?  "  as  he  called 
his  favorite  wine,  antl  he  had  no  lack  of  accejiters.  The 
majority  in  the  saloon  consisted  of  a  pai'ty  of  lifteen  young 
Luglishnien,  civil  engineers,  who  were  going  nnder  the  leader- 
shiji  of  a  Swedish  colonel  to  siir\t'\ .  for  the  Bi'a/iliau  goxcrn- 
nienl.a  railway  line  aei-oss  the  sunthern  part  of  Bra/il.  from 
the  Atlantii-  to  tiie  {'aeilic  In  ail  there  weie  t  \venl\-live 
young  men,  full  of   frolic  and  fun.  who  made   matters   rather 
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lively  about  the  aftcrpart  of  the  ship.  They  went  in  for 
every  thing-  from  which  any  fun  coukl  be  extracted.  At  the 
equinoctial  line  they  roped  in  the  "  <2;reenhorns,"  of  whom  I 
was  one,  to  look  through  the  field-glasses  at  the  line,  and 
having  fastened  a  hair  across  the  field  of  view,  of  course  we 
could  all  sec  it  plainly.  Father  Neptune  came  on  board,  and 
those  of  the  crew  who  had  never  crossed  the  E(iuator  were 
hunted  out  of  their  hiding  places,  dragged  on  deck,  lathered 
with  a  whitewash  brush  dip])ed  in  old  grease,  shaved  with  a 
lath-razor,  and  then  tumbled  unceremoniously  backward  into 
a  cask  of  water. 


THE    "SUGAR-LOAF        IN    THE    BAY    OF    RIO. 

During  the  whole  voyage  I  laughed,  and  increased  in 
weight  twenty  ])ounds.  After  a  prosperous  voyage  of  tlii-ee 
weeks  Ave  arrived  within  sight  of  the  famous  "  Sugar- 
Loaf,"   and    were    duly    disembarked    at    the    custom-house, 
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where  I  found  it  indispensable  to  use  a  little  "palm-grease" 
in  order  to  get  my  baggage  through  that  institution  without  a 
long  waiting.  The  evening  succeeding  our  arrival  a  ban(|uet 
was  given  at  the  Hotel  d'Europe,  which  was  attended  by 
most  of  the  saloon  passengers,  including  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lucitania.^^ 

The  next  morning  Munson  called  at  a  banking-house,  pre- 
sented his  false  letters  of  inti'odiiction,  and  was  well  received. 
He  immediately  commenced  business  —  showed  them  a  letter 
of  credit,  and  making  out  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  on  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  he  sold  it  to  the  banker,  and 
drew  ten  thousand  pouiuls  in  the  currency  of  the  country, 
leaving  the  balance  on  deposit  as  the  nucleus  of  a  bank 
account.  I  had  been  waiting  outside,  and  saw  him  come  out 
with  the  currency  —  a  package  a  foot  scpuire  —  under  his  arm. 
At  some  distance  from  the  bank  he  gave  me  the  package,  and 
1  took  it  at  once  to  an  exchange  oflice  and  i)urchased  English 
sovereigns  for  the  whole  amount  —  about  ><r)0,000.  On  the 
voyage,  Munson  and  myself  had  acted  as  strangers  to  each 
other,  and  now  we  stayed  at  (iilTerent  hotels,  being  careful 
not  to  be  seen  together,  meeting  in  the  parks  or  other 
public  places,  though  in  isolated  ])arts  of  them.  Having 
bogus  letters  to  other  Ijankeis  in  Kio,  this  first  easy  success 
satisfied  us  that  we  could  obtain  all  the  money  —  say  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  —  that  we  should  think  it 
prudent  to  ask   for  in  that  city. 

Alter  the  lapsi'  of  two  days,  Munson  again  called  at  the 
same  bank  and  was  immediately  invited  into  the  manager's 
room  and  introduced  to  ''  Mr.  Solomoiis,"  a  I lelu-ew.  who  jtroved 
to  b(!  one  of  the  leading  bi'okris  on  tlie  Rio  Exeliaiiu'e.  As 
before,  1  was  wailing  outside,  and  owiuLT  to  the  Ioult  time 
Munson  was  in  the  bank.  1  beL:an  to  feel  uneas\-.  ami  siii- 
mised  that  sonietbinu:  was  tidiuLi'  wronir.  At  last  be  made 
his  appearance,  and  I  saw  b\  bis  fliislie(l  face  tiiat  be  bad 
been  under  a  strain.  (  pon  leacbing  a  suitable  ]ilace.  be 
related  to  nu'  the  pai'ticulais  nf  the  interview.  'I'lic  danger 
11 
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wc  were  in  no  doubt  tended  to  indelibly  impress  upon  my 
memory  Munson's  statement,  which  was  in  substance  as 
follows : 

"  The  manager,  after  introducing  me  to  ^Mr.  Solomons, 
said  that  a  short  time  previous  a  letter  had  been  received 
from  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  which  stated  that 
from  that  date  all  letters  of  credit  issued  by  them  would  be 
signed  both  by  the  manager  and  sub-manager.  He  then  said 
that  the  letter  on  which  he  had  purchased  my  bill  of  exchange 
had  but  one  name.  The  Hebrew  broker  sat  all  this  time 
with  his  crafty  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  as  Ihough  he  would 
read  mo  through,  and  it  recpiircd  all  my  nerve  to  enable 
me  to  stand  the  situation  without  showing  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness. I  rejtlied  that  really  I  could  not  say  how  the  omission 
occurred,  but  I  sup])osed  it  must  have  been  accidental,  and 
then  told  him  I  would  look  at  my  other  lettci's  and  see  if  they 
were  the  same.  Mr.  Solomons  said  it  was  a  very  singular 
circumstance  that  an  assistant  bank  manager  should  neglect 
to  sign  a  special  letter  of  credit,  still  he  must  have  done  so ; 
but  for  his  part  he  should  not  feel  justified  in  purchasing  bills 
on  such  letters.  After  some  further  conversation,  the  man- 
ager asked  me  if  I  had  letters  to  other  parties  in  Rio.  '  Cer- 
tainly,'said  I;  'I  have  letters  to  the  English  l]ank,  and  to 

Messrs. &  Co.,  both  of  whom  have  doul)tIess  had  ad\iccs 

from  their  London  corres[)ondents  regarding  me,  and  1  will 
ascertain  at  once  whether  1  am  to  have  the  oljject  of  my  long 
journey  hampered  by  the  neglect  or  oversight  of  the  sub- 
manager.'  I  then  came  away.  The  fact  is,  I  am  feeling 
very  sliaky;  the  Hebrew  is  a  shrewd  old  codger,  and  the 
manager  refused  to  i)urchase  any  more  exchange  on  London 
on  the  ju'ctext  that  he  had  all  he  could  use.  This  is  awi'ul  I 
1  had  a  bot  time  of  it,  and  no  mistake!  That  Solomons  is  as 
sharp  as  a  razor,  and  as  suspicious  as  a  boarding-house  mis- 
tress. I  tliink  he  is  assured  in  his  own  mind  that  sometliing 
is  wrong.  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  uj),  and  1  wish  we  were  well 
out  of  this  countrv." 
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"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,"  I  replied ;  "  and  at  this 
moment  they  are  doubtless  consultin<i:  as  to  what  measures 
can  be  taken  to  secure  the  ten  thousand  pounds  j>aid  you 
until  they  can  get  advices  I'rum  England.  The  cable  is  not 
yet  completed,  and  they  must  wait  tiie  slow  movement  of  the 
mail,  which  will  take  forty  days.  You  informed  him  tluil 
you  expected  to  remain  in  IJrazil  three  months,  and  as  it  is 
known  that  no  one  can  get  out  of  the  country  without  getting 
his  pass[)ort  visdd  at  police  head()uarters,  they  will  not 
arrest  you  for  fear  that  after  all  it  may  be  only  a  mistake, 
unless  you  attempt  to  leave  Iha/.il.  A  Ixjld  step  must  be 
taken.  Here  are  the  other  lettei's  of  eredit;  take  this  pen 
and  write  in  the  sub-uumager's  name."' 

Although  ^lunson  was  a  skillful  penman,  he  had  never 
attempted  to  forge  names  hinisrlf,  I-higles  having  perl'ormed 
that  delicate  operation  during  the  short  tiuu.'  we  bad  Ik'cu  in 
sueh  ]>usiness.  The  ordeal  through  wbieli  Munson  had 
jtassed  had  made  him  nervous;  therefore,  though  not  a  drink- 
ing man,  1  pi'oeui'e(l  a  glass  of  brandy,  which  he  swaUowed. 
\n  a  few  moments  he  began  to  write  in  the  names,  though 
with  rather  a  shaky  band.  When  linislied.  1  ('om|)ared  them 
with  the  genuine  signature  in  ni\'  possession,  and  btund  it 
very  shaky;  but  we  were  in  for  it.  and  1  e()uM  see  but  one 
way  (^ut ;  therefore  1  selected  the  best,  handed  them  to  !Mun- 
son,  and  said  : 

•"  it  is  not  an  hour  since  you  left  tlie  liank.  Take  these 
letters  bai'k  immediately,  and  show  the  manager  /">//i  signa- 
tures, remarking  at  the  same  time  that  tbe  seconil  nann-  must 
ha\e  been  imintentionally  omitted  fioni  the  one  on  which  \  on 
di-e\v  tjie  ten  tbousaud  pounds.  lie  cannot  fathom  tiiat  voii 
could  ha\('  forL;c(l  tbe  sub-niana'jei'"s  name  in  so  short  a  time. 
See  it  it  does  not  pro\c  a  'poser.*  Though  it  ma\'  not  wbolh 
allay  suspicion,  it  will  give  nie  time  to  make  and  execute  a 
jiian  bir  get  t  ing  you  out  of  the  country.  ( >f  that  I  am  cei-- 
tain.  I'ely  on  me.  keep  codl.  and  alio\e  all  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip.  anil   ai-t    up  to  th<-  character  you    have   assunieil.      lie  sure 
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to  offer  them  more  exchange  on  London,  as  I  wish  to  ascer- 
tain how  they  take  the  proposition ;  and  if  they  decline  to 
purchase,  say  that  you  will  have  to  transfer  your  account  to 
the  English  Bank  of  Rio." 

Starting  on  his  decisive  errand,  followed  by  me  as  before, 
he  was  not  long  in  the  bank,  but  reappeared  empty-handed, 
no  one  following  to  "  shadow "  him.  Upon  meeting  at  the 
designated  place,  Munson  informed  me  that  the  manager  was 
evidently  agreeably  surprised  when  he  was  shown  the  letters 
with  both  signatures ;  nevertheless,  he  had  refused  to  pur- 
chase any  more  exchange,  but  had  transferred  the  endorse- 
ment from  the  letter  that  had  but  one  signature  to  one  with 
both.  All  this  convinced  me  that  his  sus])icion  was  fully 
aroused.  It  was  therefore  clear  that  our  safety  depended 
upon  the  invention  of  a  plan  by  which  I  could  get  Munson 
out  of  Brazil,  and  at  the  same  time  convince  the  bank  man- 
ager that  he  intended  to  remain.  It  must  1)C  a  plan  which 
would  throw  off  any  one  attempting  to  watch  his  movements, 
and  make  it  appear  that  he  was  still  in  the  country  until  the 
steamer  in  which  he  sailed  should  have  been  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  at  sea. 

This  plan,  and  how  it  was  successfully  executed,  will  be 
detailed  in  the  following  chapter. 


Chapter  XVI. 


TECHNICALITIES  OF  BRAZILIAN  LAW  —  IN  A  TIC.IIT  PI'OT  —  I  RESOLVE  ON  A  BOLT) 
COUP — EFFICACY  OF  A  SUITABLE  "  UOUCEUU  "  —  A  "  DOCTORED"  I'ASSI'ORT  — 
A  DETECTIVE  ON  TRAIL,  WUO  INGRATIATES  HIMSELF  INTO  MUNSON'S  CON- 
FIDENCE—  MANEUVERS  —  THE  DETECTIVE  ON  A  "WILD  GOO^E  CHASE"  — 
SAFELY  ON  BOARD  —  A  DISTINGUISHED  I'ARTV  IN  A  ROWHOAT  —  A  STERN  CHASE 
—  OFF  AT  LAST. 

"TTTIIETIIRR  the  law  remains  the  same  as  it  was  in  1872, 
V  V  1  am  unable  to  state ;  Init  at  that  time  every  j)ers(jn 
desirintj:  to  leave  l^razil  must  he  })rovi(led  with  a  passjioi't  — 
ii"  a  foreigner,  one  from  his  own  uovernmeut  —  if  a  native, 
one  from  the  Brazilian.  When  ready  to  start,  he  must  take 
his  jiassport  to  poliee  head(iuarters  and  have  it  vised,  then 
leave  it  with  the  tieket-ajrent  whci-e  he  buys  his  ticket.  'J'his 
a,u"ent,  after  ascertaining;  from  the  chief  of  police  that  the 
intending!;  j)assen_u-ei'  is  not  "  wautcd"  by  the  authorities, 
transmits  th(.'  jiassport  to  the  ]»urser  of  the  steamer,  who.  in 
turn,  hands  it  to  the  owner  aftei-  the  shij)  is  at  sea.  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  rej^uhitions  render  it  very  difficult  for  anv 
suspecte(l  person  to  leave  Iha/il  by  tlie  reiiular  ehanuels  of 
eomuiunication  :  ami  if  (bnieub  fof  a  native,  bow  uiueli  nioi'e 
so  b)r  a  sti'anu'er,  iuiutrant  of  tbe  country  anil  its  hnm"ua'_'"e. 
the  I'oi'tuLnH'se.  French.  Italian,  oi-  (ierman.ilid  well  enough 
in  the  larg'e  towns,  l>ut  the  nionn'ut  a  fuu'iti\e  who  did  not 
understand  theii'  lanniiau'e  i^ot  into  the  eoiuitry.  he  would 
stand  a  poor  (diauee  of  L;'('ttini:'  far  away  from  Rio.  There- 
fore. I  was  oliliiied  to  aliandon  ilic  iirojcct  of  Lfoinu"  south  to 
Ibieuos  Ayi'es--a  joui'iiey  liy  land  of  fifteen  liuudreil  miles 
—  or  of  crossinir  the  eoiitiniait  to  tjie  I'aeilic  bv  wav  of  tlir 
Amazon.     At  last  1  determined  on  a  liold  '■"//^'  to  l:*'!  Mnnson 
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away  on  a  steamer  which  was  to  leave  on  a  certain  day. 
Accordingly,  I  had  an  American  (U.  S.)  jjassport  filled  in 
with  the  name  Gilmore,  by  which  1  was  known  during-  the 
voyage  from  England,  by  the  agent  of  the  stcamshi])  line, 
and  othei's  in  Rio.  This  I  took  to  the  police  headcpiarters, 
and  finding  the  anteroom  crowded  with  pco})le,  1  supj)osed  I 
should  be  obliged  to  wait  my  turn ;  but  presently  the  inter- 
])reter  came  along,  and,  presumably,  judging  by  my  appear- 
ance that  time  was  more  valuable  to  me  than  a  little  money, 
he  whispered  in  French :  "  If  you  are  in  a  hun-y,  you  will 
save  time  by  sending  in  a  small  'douceur'  to  the  chief,  or 
you  may  have  to  wait  all  day."  I  took  the  hint  and  slipped 
into  his  ready  palm  a  few  reys,  with  which  he  disappeared 
into  the  inner  room.  In  a  short  time  I  was  ushered  in  and 
my  passport  vised  without  my  being  troul)led  with  an  interro- 
gation. Proceeding  to  the  ticket-agent  1  delivered  up  the 
passport,  receiving  and  paying  for  a  saloon  j)assnge  to  Liver- 
pool. He  recognized  me  as  one  of  the  party  who  bad  arrived 
a  few  days  previously  by  the  Lucitaiiia,  and  expressed  snme 
surprise  at  my  early  return,  it  being  the  best  part  of  the  year 
for  a  sojourn  in  the  tropics.  I  explained  that  having  com- 
pleted my  business,  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  my  own 
country.  My  next  move  was  to  walk  along  the  water-front 
and  find  where  row-boats  with  oarsmen  were  to  be  let.  As 
these  were  to  be  had  at  several  points,  I  selected  the  most 
obscure  one  toward  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city.  Here 
I  found  a  boat,  and  was  rowed  out  to  the  steamship  Livin;/- 
stonia.  I  went  on  board  and  found  the  purser,  to  whom  I 
showed  my  ticket,  and  asked  him  to  assign  me  a  state-room 
by  myself.  Having  paid  him  the  extra  price  required  for  the 
privilege  of  being  the  sole  occupant,  I  received  the  key,  to(jk 
a  good  look  around,  that  I  might  find  the  room  again  without 
the  necessity  of  making  inquiries,  and  left  for  the  city,  after 
informing  the  ])urser  that  I  should  remain  on  shore  until  the 
hour  for  sailing  the  next  day.  Upon  meeting  ^Munsou  T 
requested  him  to  call  at  the  bank  and  casually  inform  the 
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manager  that  he  should  start  tlie  next  morning  for  S.  Romao, 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  to  be  absent  a  week.  He  was 
then  to  go  to  the  Hotel  trKurope,  ])ay  his  bill,  at  the. same 
time  stating  that  he  was  to  leave  R'u)  by  the  four  o'clock  train 
the  next  morning.  As  Muuson  had  two  ti'uid\S,  and  other 
impedimenta  befitting  a  man  of  his  ])retensit)us,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  a  carriage  to  tin;  station,  which  was  nearly  a 
mile  distant.  Tt  would  be  unsafe  to  go  in  a  carriage  belong- 
ing to  the  hotel ;  therefore,  he  was  to  say  that  a  friend  would 
call  for  him.  As  it  was  still  two  hours  to  sunset,  1  suggested 
that  after  lie  had  arranged  uiattei's,  he  should  saunter  out, 
walk  about  the  streets  until  dark,  then  return  to  the  hotel 
and  be  ready  when  I  should  call  for  him  at  thi'ce  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 

After  these  arrangements  we  separated,  1  followiug  to 
ascertain  if  he  was  being  watelie(l  or  sliadowe(l  by  detectives. 
When  he  entered  the  hotel  1  reiuaiued  witliin  view  of  the 
enti""auce.  Jt  was  iu)t  loug  lid'oic  lie  reapjx'arcil  and  walked 
leisurely  along  the  street,  with  gold-headed  cane,  and  n.'al 
diamonds  flashing  in  the  ti-opical  suidight.  A  few  secouils 
later  1  saw  another  man  come  out,  cross  the  street,  and  go 
in  the  same  direction.  1  followed  bim,  and  was  soon  satisfied 
that  he  was  keepinii-  Muiison  in  \icw.  Tbis  sort  of  doulile 
hunt  was  kept  up  tnitil  (hisk.  wbcn  Munson  n'tuined  to  bis 
hotel,  un('onsei((Us  that  a  inonicnt  later  bis  ■•  sliadow  ""  entereil 
the  place.  Ilci'e  was  a  "  st  miiihm- "  and  no  mistake,  tbough 
it  was  no  moi'e  than  1  bad  anticipated  as  aniomr  tlie  jiossiI)il- 
ities:  still,  1  bad  indulg<'d  in  tlie  bii|ie  tbat  tbe  bank  would 
I'ely  entii-ely  on  tbe  passport  svsteni.  and  take  no  furtber 
steps  for  a  day  or  two,  wlijeli  was  all  the  time  reipiii'i'il  (o 
caiTy  out  my  plan.  'riiitu'_;b  .Munson  bad  goo(l  nerve,  ii  was 
already  someuiiat  sbaken.  and  surely  tbe  situation  would 
ba\c  unnerve(l  most  men.  Tlieietore,  fearini;-  tbat  tbe  cer- 
tain knouleiltic  of  imminent  dauLici-  might  still  I'uitliei' 
conluse  bini  and  cause  soiur  talse  nu)\(',  1  determiueil 
to   keep   mydiscoxcry   to    ni\se||'.      Leaving    .Munsnu    ;iiid    bis 
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"  shadow  "  to  their  own  devices  at  the  hotel,  I  next  proceeded 
to  an  ohseure  j)art  of  the  town,  and  stopping  at  a  small  but 
respectable  looicing  tavern,  I  engaged  a  room  for  the  next 
day.  I  also  engaged  a  carriage,  with  an  English-speaking 
driver,  to  be  in  readiness  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning 
—  then  returned  to  my  own  hotel  for  a  few  hours'  sleep. 
Prom})tly  at  the  hour  I  was  at  the  livery  stable,  where  I 
found  the  carriage  ready,  and  was  driven  to  the  Hotel 
d'Europe.  Sending  the  driver  up  to  the  oflice  on  the  second 
floor,  Munson  soon  appeared  and  informed  me  that  he  had 
promised  to  take  to  the  station  a  m;in  who  was  stopping  at 
the  hotel.  "  He  is  going  to  S.  Romao  by  the  same  train," 
continued  Munson,  "  and  seems  a  good  fellow,  for  1  had  a  long 
talk  with  him  last  night."  Upon  seeing  signs  of  disappi'oval 
in  my  face,  he  explained :  "  Well,  you  know,  he  said  he  could 
not  get  a  carriage  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  I 
thought  it  could  do  no  harm  to  take  him  in,  and  he  is  waiting 
up  stairs." 

It  would  be  diffcult  for  the  reader  to  imagine  the  effect  of 
this  surprising  communication  upon  my  mind,  for  it  was  clear 
enough  that  this  was  the  very  person  who  had  been  "shadow- 
ing "  Munson  the  day  before,  and  had  skillfully  ingratiated 
himself  into  his  new  friend's  confidence.  I  could  but  admire 
his  unwonted  "cheek"  in  asking  a  contemplated  victim  for  a 
ride  to  the  station.  I  said  to  Munson  :  "  What  in  the  world  can 
you  be  thinking  of?  Don't  you  see  you  are  blocking  our 
whole  plan?  Go  up  and  tell  him  your  carriage  is  loaded 
down  with  luggage,  and  express  your  regrets  that  you  can- 
not accommodate  him." 

This  Mnnsi)n  was  obliged  to  do,  though  with  repugnance, 
it  being  against  his  nature  to  do  anything  that  looked  "  mean." 
During  this  time  the  ])aggage  was  l)eing  ]>laced  in  the  carriage, 
and  as  soon  as  Munson  had  dismissed  his  "  passenger,''  who 
for  some  reason,  did  not  show  himself  to  me,  we  started  rap- 
idly for  the  station.  On  the  way  I  recjucsted  him  to  avoid 
makinu'  anv  new  friends  until  he  should  find  himself  well  out 
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at  sea.  Said  I,  "  It  miglit  be  fatal  to  attract  the  attention 
of  any  one,  or  to  let  any  one  see  you  leave  the  train.  Of 
course  this  new  acquaintance  of  yours  is  only  a  countryman, 
but  it  is  not  j)0ssible  to  foresee  what  disaster  the  least  mis- 
take or  want  of  caution  niiirht  originate.  Now  listen:  if  you 
will  be  guided  entirely  by  me,  you  will  be  safe  on  the  broad 
Atlantic  to-night.  You  know,"  I  continued,  "  that  these  cars 
are  on  the  English  system,  divided  into  comj)artments.  You 
must  go  \\\{o  the  station,  stand  near  the  ticket-ollice  until 
your  new  ac(iuaintance  comes  ;  then  observe  if  he  buys  a  first- 
class  ;  if  so,  you  take  a  second,  and  t'/c't'  verna.  Pay  no  atten- 
tion to  him,  and  let  him  see  you  get  into  your  compartment, 
but  keep  an  eye  on  his  movements.  In  case  he  comes  to  get 
in  where  you  are,  desj)ite  the  dilferent  class  of  the  tickets,  tell 
him  the  compartment  is  engaged.  Kverything  de|)ends  on  how 
you  carry  yourself  through  the  next  twenty  minutes.  A  sin- 
gle false  step,  a  word  too  litth;  or  too  much,  will  surely  {)rove 
fatal  to  us  both!" 

In  accordance  with  oui-  |)re-arranged  jtlan,  1  sto))])ed  the 
carriage  ojiposite  the  station,  it  being  still  dark.  Muiis  )ii 
alighted,  went  straight  insid<'.  and  in  a  few  minutes  saw  bis 
'•passenger"  come  j)uning  in,  neai'ly  out  of  lireath.  V\\- 
(juesf ionably  su|)i)osing  Miiiisoirs  baggage  to  be  already  on 
board  the  train,  he  purcbasfd  a  tirkct,  ;ind  after  seeing  his 
intended  victim  enter  a  eonipartiiient,  got  into  another  himself 
just  as  lh<'  train  began  to  iiio\r.  This  was  the  vital  m(unent 
for  which  Munson  had  been  waiting,  and  ba\inu'  pi'eviouslv 
unlockcil  with  his  master  car-key  the  door  o|»posite,  be 
stepped  otf  on  that  side,  hastily  crossed  to  the  other  platfoi'm 
of  the  diinly-ligbtecj  station,  and  made  bis  way  unnoticed  into 
the  street.  While  this  was  passinLi"  1  sat  in  the  carriage,  anil 
it  was  not  many  minutes  beinie  1  jiad  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing .Munson  coming  back  t'>  me.  I-'or  the  beui'lit  of  the  driver 
we  then  had  a  dialogue  soniewliat  as  follows  ; 

'•  It  is  too  bad  I  Oui'  fiiends  have  not  arrived  ;  what  shall 
we  do  ? " 
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"  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  go  back  to  the  hotel  and  wait 
for  the  afternoon  trahi,"  I  answered. 

"  But  I  have  paid  my  bill  there,"  said  ]\runson,  "  and  do 
not  care  to  go  back." 

"Then,"  I  re]>lied,  "meet  me  at  the  station,  and  I  will  look 
after  the  luggage." 

In  case  they  recovered  the  trail,  the  information  obtained 
from  the  driver  would  cause  confusion  and  delay  sufficient,  1 
hoped,  to  enable  me  to  get  Munson  out  of  Rio. 

I  then  told  the  coachman  to  drive  into  the  city.  It  was 
not  yet  daylight,  but  after  a  while  I  saw  a  sort  of  eating-house 
and  tavern  combined,  and  had  the  carriage  halted  there. 
Alighting,  I  entered,  and  said  to  the  person  in  charge  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  my  friends  at  so  early  an  hour,  and 
would  pay  him  for  taking  care  of  my  baggage,  as  1  wished  to 
discharge  the  carriage.  This  offer  was  of  course  accepted, 
the  baggage  housed,  and  the  carriage  dismissed.  In  the 
meantime  ^lunson  was  waiting  for  me  in  an  a])poiutcd  place 
not  far  away,  where  I  joined  him,  and  we  went  to  the  obscure 
tavern  where  the  room  had  been  engaged. 

So  far  my  plan  had  been  successful.  Munson  was  hidden 
safely  away  before  dawn,  while  at  the  same  moment  his  very 
clever  new  friend  was  some  miles  distant  on  a  "  wild  goose 
chase "  into  the  interior.  Arriving  liack  at  my  hotel  soon 
after  daylight,  I  took  a  leisurely  breakfast,  after  which  I  sal- 
lied out  and  engaged  two  stalwart  slave  ]iorters,  whom  I 
found,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  class  in  Brazil,  l)usily 
occupied  in  plaiting  straw  for  hats  Avhile  waiting  for  a  job. 
Motioning  them  to  follow  me,  I  led  the  way  to  where  ^Mun- 
son's  baggage  was  stored.  Dividing  it  between  the  two,  we 
proceeded  to  the  place  I  had  selected  as  the  safest  to  get  off 
to  the  steamer  without  attracting  notice,  and  had  it  \)\\\  into  a 
boat.  Paying  the  ])orters,  I  followed  and  wns  rowed  off'  to 
the  steamer.  The  baggage  was  hoisted  on  deck,  the  trunks 
deposited  in  the  hold,  and  the  smaller  articles  carried  into  my 
state-room;  after  which  I  went  ashore  to  await  the  hour  of 
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the  decisive  inoveiuent  for  wliich  1  had  made  such  ehiborate 
prei)ai-ations.  There  was  no  train  by  wliicli  the  detective 
coukl  return  to  llio  until  late  in  the  {ifternoon  ;  and  I  felt 
certain  that  when  he  should  ascertain  that  Munson  was  not 
upon  the  train,  he  would  Ije  ('(julidcnt  Ihat  his  intendeil  victim 
liad  slipped  off  at  a  way  station  in  order  to  nuike  his  escape 
into  the  interior.  Under  this  imj)ression  he  would  naturally 
make  in([uiries  at  the  likely  stations,  and  even  if  he  sent  a  dis- 
])atcli  to  the  haidv,  it  would  doubtless  be  t(j  the  eifect  that 
his  quarry  had  left  Rio  on  the  early  train  that  morninu-  with 
Inmself. 

The  baggage  had  taken  up  my  time  until  ten  a.  m.,  and 
returning  to  my  hotel,  I  jtacked  into  a  knajjsack  as  many 
bags  of  gold  (about  £8,000)  as  I  could  conveniently  carry, 
called  a  carriage,  and  was  driven  to  where  Munsou  had  been 
waiting  in  great  anxiety  for  several  hours.  Taking  him  in, 
we  were  not  \o\\\r,  in  reaching  th(i  jtlace  of  enil)arkation.  and 
were  rowed  about  five  miles  up  the  harbor,  where  the  steamer 
had  gone  to  take  in  coal.  Amid  the  usual  confusion  attend- 
ing the  (lei)arture  of  an  ocean  steamei-,  we  got  on  boar^l 
unnoticed,  and  went  direct  to  the  state-room.  IJy  the  time 
we  were  in  it  the  gold  had  become  excessively  heavy,  and  I 
was  glad  enough  to  stow  it  away  in  one  of  the  liei'tiis.  We 
had  not  been  long  in  the  state-ro()m  before  \\r  heard  the  wel- 
come sound  of  the  Ix-ll,  wai'uing  all  who  wfre  not  altout  to 
make  the  voyage  to  leave  the  steamer.  1  parteil  from  Mun- 
sou, recommending  him  to  I'eniain  in  his  state-i-ooni  until  the 
shij»  should  be  well  out  into  tin-  Atlantic.  (iettin<.i-  into  the 
boat  again,  I  was  rowe(l  away  a  slioii  dislaner.  then  had  the 
oarsman  r(>st  on  his  oai's.  and  soon  had  the  jilrasure  of  seeing 
the  Liviii<ist()ni((  gli(U>  past  witli  Iier  prow  pojntecl  toward  tlu- 
'*  Sngai'-Loaf."  Now,  foi'  tlic  first  time.  I  brratlied  freely,  and 
felt  a  great  weight  of  res]H)nsiliility  i-oll  fi-oui  my  shouMers. 
"  Munsou  is  sab',  and  tiie  daie^rr  is  ovei'."'  sai<l  I  to  mvsell'. 
joyfully.  Ordering  tlu'  l)oatman  to  row  ashore,  he  tui'iird  in 
that   direction,  and   then    1    saw  a   boat   comiiej   toward    the 
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steamer,  with  every  oar  strained  to  the  utmost  —  but  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it.  The  occupants  soon  gave  up  the  chase, 
and  through  my  field-glass  1  recognized  the  manager  of  the 
bank  and  the  Hebrew  broker,  Mr.  Solomons,  both  of  whom 
had  been  pointed  out  to  me.  They  had  probably  just  received 
a  dis))atch  from  the  detective  who  had  been  so  cleverly  out- 
witted and  left  to  journey  alone,  but  having  no  time  to  pro- 
cure an  order  to  delay  the  ship,  had  hurried  off,  ho])ing  to  get 
on  board,  confident  that  the  captain  would  grant  every  facility 
for  a  search,  and,  in  case  of  success,  assist  them  to  get  Munson 
on  shore  again.  Had  they  succeeded,  I  should  have  been 
involved,  and  pro])ably  learned  the  lesson  on  the  island  of 
Fernando  da  Xoronha  that  I  did  later  in  Enuiand. 
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IDLE  DA.YS  AT  RIO  —  IMPERIAL  IIONCUCS  —  VlfllT  TO  A  COFFEE  PLANTATION  — 
SLAVES  —  A  TKIP  TO  THE  LA  PLATA  —  TEN  DAYS'  giAKANTINE  ON  TUE  ISLAND 
DE  FLOUES  —MONTEVIDEO  AND  BUENOS  AVKES  —  TIIE  "LA  FKANCE  "  —  OUT 
IN    A   PAMPEKO  —  KETUKN    TO   ENGLAND. 

DURING  my  stay  in  Rio  Janeiro  I  recoivcd  from  the 
Swedish  Colonel,  before  alluded  to,  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  a  speeial  presentation  of  '•'•  Krnani"  at  the  <rrand 
opera-house  in  honor  of  the  Imperial  family,  in  aeeordanee 
with  whieh  I  became  one  of  the  favored  audience.  Tliis  was 
very  small,  and  ai)peared  to  l)e  composed  of  the  ercmc  ile  bt 
creme  of  Brazilian  society,  the  Iiujx-rial  box  l»ein|i  occupied 
by  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  the  Emjiress,  their  dauirhter 
and  son-in-law,  the  latter  havintr  made  his  name  famous  in 
Brazilian  history  l)y  his  trallant  conduct  ilui'inir  the  late  war 
between  the  gij^antic  Kmjiire  of  Ihazil  and  the  liiijiutian 
State  of  Para<i^uay.  At  the  Aca<lemy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Rio  I 
noticed  a  lar^e  paintinji  represeiitintr  him  seated  on  a  tiery 
war-hoi"sc  ])lunirin,t!:  about  amid  shot  and  siiell,  the  j)riiicely 
rider,  with  swoi'd  waving'  on  hiiili,  ^"uidiuir  the  storm  of  battle. 
The  Imjx'i'ial  family  forme(l  a  marked  eoutrast  with  the 
remainder  of  th(}  audience,  Ix-imi"  jtlainly  di'essed  and  makintr 
no  show  of  diamonds  or  other  jewels. 

Now  that  Muuson  was  safely  on  the  ])i-()ad  Atlantic,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  irold  in  his  possession.  I  felt  at  ease,  though 
thei'e  was  still  a  chance  that  when  it  became  certain  that  he 
liad  madi'  his  escape  out  ot'  the  country,  I  miL;"ht  be  i-eeai'deij 
with  sus|iicion  and  (h'tained.  Uut  as  I  hail  lieen  extremely 
careful  not  to  be  seen  in  his  company,  I  b'lt  no  i^i-eat  anxiety 
on  that  point. 


;[74  ^   GIGANTIC  SCHEME. 

The  great  mistake  of  that  period  of  my  life  was  that  I  did 
not  abandon  every  other  plan  and  go  at  once  to  Chicago  to 
establish  a  legitimate  business,  in  accordance  with  my  original 
intentions. 

After  securing  all  the  cash  we  safely  could  at  Rio,  Munson 
talcing  the  leading  part,  we  had  intended  to  go  down  the  coast 
to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  repeat  the  operation,  1 
doing  the  leading  business  in  those  cities.  Going  thence  by 
steamer  via  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  Valparaiso,  we  were  to 
continue  northward,  stopping  at  the  large  sea-ports  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  fioni  which  place  we 
intended  to  reach  Xew  York  by  the  trans-continental  railway, 
with  at  least  a  million  dollars  in  our  possession. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  a  gigantic  and  well-devised 
scheme,  which  might  easily  have  proven  a  comjilete  success  — 
my  experience  having  led  me  to  believe  that  such  expectations 
were  by  no  means  unreasonable  —  had  not  Engles's  obstinacy 
thus  frustrated  our  ])lan.  In  yielding  to  him  the  ])oint  that 
came  up  in  London,  as  to  whether  both  the  manager's  and 
sub-manager's  names  should  appear  on  the  forged  letters  of 
credit,  I  acquiesced  in  a  step  which  virtually  defeated  the 
whole  scheme,  and  changed  an  easy  money-making  ati'air  into 
what  just  missed  turning  out  a  tragedy. 

After  due  consideration,  I  could  sec  no  Avay  of  getting  out 
of  Brazil  otherwise  than  by  a  voyage  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
(river  of  silver),  it  being  sup})osed  that  I  had  sailed  for 
Europe  on  boai'd  the  last  European  steamer ;  in  conse- 
quence I  had  to  keep  myself  secluded  as  much  as  possible, 
to  avoid  running  against  the  Pacific  Mail  Line  agent  and 
others. 

As  it  would  be  some  days  before  I  could  obtain  passage 
southward,  I  passed  the  intervening  tiuie  in  making  excur- 
sions and  sight-seeing,  Rio  and  vicinity  being  a  good  ])lace 
for  both.  I  need  not  weary  the  reader  with  an  extended 
description  of  the  Ijcautiful  bay  of  Rio,  closed  in  on  all  sides 
b}'  mountains  which   rise   almost  from   its  shores,  with  the 
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unique  Sugar-Loaf,  UOO  feet  high,  like  a  huge  sentinel  guard- 
ing the  entrance  to  a   harbor  which  vies  with  the  far-1'anied 


sckm;  NKAii  i;iO  jaxeiko. 


\)\\\  of  Xnplrs  in  the  iKitural  licaiity  and  grandeur  (f  its  sitna- 
tiun  and   siirroiuidinLis. 

The    ajiproarli    iVdni    tiir    sea    is    \ery    attractive.       First 
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With  the  painter's  aid,  as  interpreter,  we  wore  soon 
mounted  on  horse  and  mule  respoctivoly,  I  taking  the  latter. 
My  companion  intended  to  Ite  consideral)ly  amused  at  my 
efforts  to  make  the  mule  keep  up  with  him ;  but  he  counted, 
on  that  occasion,  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  that  particular  mule,  which  proved  the  better  horse  of 
the  two. 

AVe  rode  for  some  miles  throuirh  a  country  covered  with 
mound-like  hills,  no  sooner  coming  to  the  bottom  of  one  than 
we  were  ascending  another.  Those  hills  were  covered  with 
coffee  luishes,  filled  with  red  fruit  about  the  size  of  cherries, 
each  containing  two  kernels.  The  coffee  was  l)cing  j)icked 
into  large  flat  baskets  by  slaves,  which  when  filled  they  carried 
away  on  their  heads  to  the  drying  ground.  The  roads  were 
bordered  with  orange  trees  loaded  with  luscious  fruit,  to  which 
we  helped  ourselves.  After  a  time  we  turned  into  a  bridle- 
path, and  rode  three  or  four  miles  through  a  dense  forest. 
We  emerged  upon  the  outskirts  of  a  colfee  })lantation,  where 
the  slaves  were  just  on  their  way  to  dinner;  ami  another  half- 
mile  brought  us  to  the  planter's  residence.  Thirty  or  forty 
slaves  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  grouped  upon  the 
grass,  engaged  in  eating  a  l)laek  looking  stew  out  of  metal 
dishes,  their  fingers  serving  for  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 
Seeing  two  horsemen  ride  out  of  the  forest,  they  stai'ed  in 
stujiid  wonder,  until  one,  mor(^  intelligent  than  the  others, 
went  in  search  of  the  ovei'seei-.  Presently  a  white  man 
a)>peared,  and  to  our  (|uestinii:  •' Parlez  vous  Franeais?"* 
shook  his  head.  "Spreekeii  sie  r)eutselie'.'"  aiiothei'  shake, 
and  the  same  to '' Ilabla  KsiiaLinoIc  ? "'  Imt,  on  heai'ini!\  "  Par- 
late  Italiauo?"  came  the  smiliiiu'  answer, '*  Si.  siLTuor."  He 
prove(l  to  be  an  Italian  overseer,  in  eharire  of  this  ]ilantation 
owned  liy  a  merchant  in  the  city,  who  sflditm  visited  the  pi-op- 
erty.  The  ovei'seer  showed  ns  nver  the  place  and  ex]ilaine(i 
all  the  pi'oecsses  of  pi'epariiiLf  tlie  coffee  for  market. 

In  one  cornel'  of  a  lai''je.  inipainte(l  woixlcii  biiildinir  was 
what  he  called  the  inlirinary.  and  a  comfortless  looking  jilace 
12 
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it  was.  He  said  there  was  no  doctor  employed  and  that  he 
dealt  out  medicine  to  the  slaves  himself.  After  being  served 
with  coffee,  we  departed  and  returned  to  Rio  by  the  evening 
train. 

As  the  south-bound  steamer  was  due  the  next  day,  the 
question  which  occupied  my  mind  was  :  "  How  am  J  to  get  out 
of  J>razil  ?  "  Munson  had  left  me  his  passport,  from  which  I 
erased  his  name  and  description,  and  put  in  my  own.  The 
next  morning  I  hired  a  person  to  take  my  passport  to  police 
headiiuarters,  grease  the  official  palm,  and  have  it  vis^d, 
although  the  chief  was  by  law  obliged  to  compare  each  pass- 
port with  its  holder.  He  soon  returned  with  the  document 
in  proper  shape,  and  I  then  purchased  a  ticket,  leaving  the 
passport  with  the  agent.  I  embarked  without  trouble,  and  in 
four  days  was  laying  off  Montevideo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
La  Plata,  waiting  for  the  health-officer.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  telegraph  cable,  and  everything  went  slow  along  the 
coast  of  South  America. 

After  keeping  the  steamer  waiting  for  some  hours  the 
health-officer  condescended  to  come  aboard,  and  although  there 
had  not  been  a  single  case  of  sickness,  to  declare  us  in  quar- 
antine. Accordingly,  after  discharging  the  river  freight,  she 
ran  out  to  sea  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  Isle  de  Florcs 
(flower  island),  on  which  the  passengers  were  landed  and  kept 
there  ten  days,  paying  three  dollars  per  day  for  board.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  tiresome  period  we  were  taken  on  board 
a  small  steamer  and  landed  at  Montevideo. 

In  that  beautifully  situated  city  of  revolutions,  the  win- 
dows are  barred  like  those  of  a  prison,  and  the  walls  beveled 
so  as  to  enable  the  inmates  to  shoot  up  and  down  the  streets. 

Taking  the  night  steamer,  I  was  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres 
(good  air)  the  next  morning.  At  that  time  the  place  was  a 
mongrel  between  the  oriental,  tropical,  and  a  brand-new  west- 
ern town.  After  a  few  days  I  determined  to  return  to  Europe. 
Therefore,  my  proper  name  being  in  my  passport,  I  purchased 
a  ticket  for  a  passage  by  the  steamer  La  France  to  Marseilles. 
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Running  up  the  coast  of  ►'^outh  America  we  were  in  a  pam- 
pero (hurricane)  for  twenty -four  hours ;  and  although  the  La 
France  was  one  of  the  hirgest  steamers  then  afloat,  the  waves 
dashed  away  over  her  smokestack  and  tossed  her  about  like 
an  empty  cask. 

The  La  France  ran  into  the  harl)or  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  lay 
off  the  city  for  several  hours.  When  she  came  to  anchor  a 
sidewheel  steamer  of  the  line  which  ran  from  Rio  to  New 
York  was  at  the  point  of  leaving.  1  hailed  a  boat  and  was 
rowed  off  to  her  to  ascertain  if  I  could  secure  })assage  to 
New  York.  When  my  boat  reached  the  side  of  the  New 
York  steamer,  1  was  informed  that  nearly  all  jtassenger 
accommodations  had  been  secured  for  the  Brazilian  Prince 
Imperial,  and  that  I  could  not  ])C  j)ermitted  to  come  on  board. 

What  slight  circumstances  may  change  the  destiny  of 
men  for  better  or  for  worse, —  for  a  life  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness  or  prosperity  and  hap|)iness, —  for  a  long  life  or 
a  premature  death  I  Had  1  Ix'cu  al)le  to  proceed  direct  to 
New  York,  and  from  thence  to  Chicago,  to  carry  out  my  long- 
deferred  j)lan,  my  whole  destiny  would  have  l)een  changed  ; 
for  the  ])ossiI)ility  of  perpetrating  the  frauds  on  the  Bank 
of  England  was  then  among  things  unknown,  and  afterwards 
discovered  only  by  accident. 

Among  my  baggage  1  always  carried  a  galvanic  I)attery, 
and  as  thei'e  were  several  biuulicd  Spanisb,  Portuguese,  and 
Italians  in  the  stcci-age  —  none  <>t'  wlioni  liiid  any  cxjicrience 
with  clt'ctrifity,  as  developed  by  liuniau  agency  —  we  bad  mi 
end  of  sport  by  tempting  tlieiu  Im  take  a  silver  coin  out  of 
a  bucket  of  electi'i/.e(l  watei'.  ami  by  playiuL''  many  games  U) 
give  tbein  uiie.\|)ected  shocks.  Tiiese  people  were  iirnoraut 
and  superstitious  and  soon  came  to  lielieve  that  we  were  in 
league  with  tlie  devil. 

In  due  tiuie  I  landed  at  Marseilles,  took  the  train  foi'  Paris 
via  Lyous,  and  arrivt-il  in  Pai'is  where  1  joined  Minison. 
In  tbe  next  cliapter  will  l)e  detailed  the  series  of  ojierations 
which  led  to  tbe  disastrous  affair  with  the  Bank  of  l-luLiiand. 


Chapter  XVIII. 


I  MEET  MUNSON  IN  PARIS  —  HIS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VOYAGE  FROM  RIO  —  A  PLEAS- 
LUE  TRIP  TO  VIENNA  —  ORPUEUS  AND  ECRYDKE  —  AN  ELECTRIC  PHENOMENA  — 
I  AIR  MY  GERMAN  —  RETURN  TO  LONDON  —  INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  GERMANY'. 

AFTER  my  return  to  Paris  I  met  Munson,  who  related 
to  mc  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  from  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  subsequent  events.  The  following  is  an  epitome  of  his 
story : 

"  For  some  little  time  after  you  left  mc  on  board  the 
Livingstonia,  I  remained  perfectly  quiet  in  the  state-room, 
until  I  heard  the  screw  begin  to  revolve  and  I  felt  satisfied 
that  the  steamer  was  at  last  under  way.  I  then  ventured  out 
on  deck,  and  recognized  you  in  the  boat.  I  also,  through 
my  glass,  saw  a  boat  at  a  distance  pulling  hard  toward  the 
steamer,  and  the  sight  made  my  heart  give  a  great  thump ; 
but  as  the  steamer  continued  on  past  the  last  fort,  headed  for 
the  ocean,  I  recovered  my  equanimity  and  drcAV  a  breath  of 
relief,  you  may  be  sure.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  realized 
what  a  terrible  strain  I  had  undergone  for  the  week  previous 
to  my  escape  from  Rio  Janeiro.  It  was  just  the  tightest 
Ijottle  I  was  ever  corked  up  in,  and  had  I  known  of  those 
regulations  about  passports,  I  never  should  have  put  my  neck 
so  nearly  into  the  Brazilian  halter;  and  when  we  were  pass- 
ing the  lonely  island  where  the  convicts  are  kept,  I  gazed 
upon  it,  happy  that  I  was  no  longer  a  candidate  for  a  long 
residence  in  that  desolate-looking  place.  On  board  I  found 
everything  correct,  and  no  suspicion  existing  that  I  was  not 
the  man  who  had  purchased  the  ticket. 

'•  When  we  were  about  two  hundred  miles  out  the  engine 
broke  down,  and  for  a  time  I  thouu'ht  she  would  have  to  put 
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back  to  Rio.  In  that  case  1  knew  it  would  be  all  up  with  mo, 
and  you  can  imagine  the  state  of  my  feelings  while  the  sus- 
pense lasted.  However,  after  a  few  hours  the  break  was 
re{)aired,  and  we  got  under  way  again. 

"  The  Jr!40,000  in  gold,  whieli  1  kept  in  my  state-room,  was 
a  source  of  much  anxiety.  1  hardly  dared  to  go  on  deck,  or 
into  the  saloon  at  meal-time,  through  fear  that  it  might  be 
stolen.  At  last  I  put  the  money  in  j»ossession  of  the  purser, 
who  charged  me  two  })cr  cent.,  or  eight  hundred  dollars, 
claiming  that  it  was  the  regular  rate.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  at  Lisbon,  I  determined  to  go  on  shore,  and  make 
my  way  to  Paris  overland  through  Spain,  for  the  reason  that 
I  feared  dispatches  might  have  been  sent  from  the  nearest 
cable  station  to  England,  warning  the  police  to  be  on  the 
lookout  when  the  steamer  should  arrive  at  Liverpool. 

"As  the  gold  was  too  heavy  a  load  to  lug  about,  and  likely 
to  attract  attention,  I  went  to  an  English  firm  of  brokers 
doing  business  in  Lisl)on,  and  purchased  Portuguese  stocks. 
Having  thus  got  the  money  into  j)ortable  shajie,  1  journeyed 
by  rail  and  diligence  to  Paris,  where   1   have  since  remained."' 

A  few  days  later  1  met  McDonald.  lb;  was  eager  for 
"  l)usin<'ss,"  and  almost  the  first  (juestion  he  asked  was, 
"  What  is  the  ])r()grannne  ?" 

"Let  us  return  to  tli(>  TnittMl  States,"  1  rejjlied.  "We 
have  a  good  capital  now  to  put  into  a  straight  mercantile 
business.  Let  us  do  no  nioi-c  •crooked'  woi'k,  wliich  will  lie 
cei'tain  to  get  us  into  trouble  soonei-  or  later."  For  that 
"one  mor(!  operation"  among  all  classes  and  grades  of  thieves, 
from  the  common  sneak  to  the  colossal  bank  defaulter  ami 
"  l)oo(ller,"  is  continued  until  tlie  small  ones  get  into  prisnu, 
and  the  great  ones  ( u'enei-allv  )  Lict  out  of  the  countiy. 

^\'e  linally  concluded  to  L!n  to  I'aris  and  \"ienua  for  a 
tini;'.  When  we  reaclied  tlie  latter  city  we  wei'e  (lela\eil  by 
the  sickness  of  Mcnoniild,  wlio  was  sutl'ei'inu"  from  a  dise.is-' 
like  nioilern  "  miliaria."  1  niirse(l  liim  for  two  nv  tliic 
weeks,  and  during  the  time  gave  bini  several  powerful  sliorks 
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from  my  battery,  which  nearly  raised  him  out  of  bed,  if  they 
did  not  cure  him. 

We  were  living  in  Vienna — McDonald  at  the  Golden 
Lamb,  and  I  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  While  waiting  for  ]\Iac's 
recovery  I  visited  the  Imperial  opera-house  almost  nightly, 
and  never  tired  of  listening  to  the  music  of  the  magnificent 
orchestra  —  then  the  best  in  the  world  —  each  member  being 
a  solo  artist  or  professor,  and  receiving  a  large  salary  or  pen- 
sion from  the  Emperor.  The  operas  were  rendered  in  the 
German  language,  and  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  was  brought 
out  in  a  manner  that  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  my 
mind,  although  I  had  previously  witnessed  that  great  creation 
of  Gllick's  in  Paris,  London,  and  New  York. 

As  I  passed  the  entire  day  with  McDonald  at  his  hotel,  I 
must  have  contracted  his  malady  to  some  extent,  for  when  he 
began  to  get  about  I  was  prostrated  and  confined  to  my  room 
for  a  whole  week.  As  I  had  never  experienced  serious  illness 
of  any  kind  since  childhood,  I  became  so  impatient  by  the 
end  of  the  week  that,  notwithstanding  the  doctor's  com- 
mands, I  declared  myself  recovered,  got  up  and  dressed 
myself  for  a  walk.  On  each  floor  of  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
Vienna  there  was  at  this  time  (1872)  an  office  where  a  servant 
or  two  was  in  waiting  to  answer  the  bells.  When  I  was 
ready  to  go  out  I  had  occasion  to  call  a  servant,  and  touched 
the  electric  button.  I  distinctly  heard  the  bell  in  the  office 
ring  in  response,  as  I  stood,  cane  in  hand,  waiting  at  the 
open  door  of  my  room.  Soon  I  touched  and  held  down  the 
button  for  a  longer  time,  and  again  waited  in  vain.  In  my 
then  nervous  condition  I  lost  both  patience  and  temper,  and 
continued  the  pressure  on  the  button  with  the  following  result : 
My  room  was  located  in  a  back  corridor  farthest  from  the 
office.  When  I  touched  the  button  I  heard  the  electric  bell 
connected  with  my  room  tingling  rapidly ;  soon  another  joined 
in  —  then  another  —  and  another  —  until  I  had  a  concert  of  at 
least  a  hundred  bells  going.  Presently  servants  came  rushing 
through  the  corridor,  and  seeing  me,  one  of  them  explained 
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that  my  bell  had  set  all  the  other  bells  in  the  house  going,  and 
in  consequence  they  could  not  tell  what  room  the  call  was 
from.  I  could  only  tell  them  that  if  they  had  answered  my 
first  or  second  call  there  would  have  been  no  concert.  Thence- 
forth my  calls  w'cro  promptly  answered  so  long  as  I  remained 
at  that  hotel.  Mad  Mark  Twain  l)een  at  the  Grand  Hotel  that 
day,  I  am  sure  he  could  have  obtained  material  for  an  entire 
humorous  chapter. 

While  on  the  way  to  Mac's  hotel  I  used  frecpiently  to  stop 
in  at  a  news-olhce  to  purchase  the  daily  ])aper,  whitdi  1  read 
assiduously  to  improve  my  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. This  news-office  was  conducted  by  two  sisters,  wlio 
were  fair  specimens  of  their  sex  in  a  city  famed  the  world 
over  for  l)eautiful  women.  1  used  to  air  my  German  by  ask- 
ing in  that  language  for  the  })ap(Ms  1  wanted,  and  generally, 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  found  that  they  understood  me. 
After  I  had  been  a  regular  customer  for  some  time,  I  ventured 
to  attenijit  a  compliment  upon  tlie  good  looks  of  one  (jf  the 
sisters,  remarking:  "Sie  sind  selioul"  A  look  of  suri)rise 
and  the  exeUxmation  "Was?"  (wjiat)  cause(l  me  to  repeat  in 
my  l)est  CJerman :  "  Sie  sind  scliou  1 "  Tlie  young  lady 
blushed,  looking  at  me  earnestly,  and  seeing  tliat  1  wore  an 
innocent  air  and  was  a])parently  unconscious  of  anything  but 
jiride  in  my  knowle(lge  of  (iei'inan.  cast  her  eyes  tliought- 
fully  downward  for  a  moment,  and  tlien  suddenly  burst  out 
laughing,  cla])ped  her  Inunls  \igor(iusly  and  said:  **<)]i 
^Nb'inherr  I  Sic;  wollen  sagen  scli()nl"  (You  are  beautiful). 
Tlie  reader  will  obsei've  tlie  two  dots  ( diaeresis  )  over  tlie  *•  o  " 
of  the  last  '•'•  si'lion,"  witliout  wliicli  tlie  pi'onunciation  of  tlie 
word  is  (piite  dilTerent,  and  siLinilics  "ali-eail\  "  instead  of 
'•  lieautiful."  1  had  no  intention  of  saying  to  lier,  "  You  arc 
already!" 

Of  tlic  many  incidents  cniinc('tcd  witli  tliis  \'ienna  trip.  1 
distinctly  rcnieinltci"  two.  \Vliilc  on  the  train  lictwecn  I'ai'is 
and  Fi'aiikfoi't — iKixitei'  no  nioni'v  curi'cnt  in  the  ('ci'iiian 
States  —  1   could  purchase   iiothin.;'   to   cat.     This   \\  as  lulnic 
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the  new  Prussian  coinage  had  displaced  the  wretched  system 
previously  in  vogue,  by  which  each  petty  State  manufactured 
its  own  circulating  medium.  In  the  same  comi)artment  with 
me  was  a  Hungarian  gentleman  and  his  wife,  on  the  way  from 
Paris  to  their  home  in  Prague.  This  gentleman  spoke  Eng- 
lish fluently,  and  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  I  was  an  Ameri- 
can, both  himself  and  wife  became  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts 
to  be  sociable.  Noticing  that  I  did  not  get  out  at  the 
halting  places  for  meals,  he  finally  inquired  the  reason. 
When  I  acknowledged  the  dilemma  I  was  in,  he  produced  a 
large  pocket-book,  which  he  opened  and  handed  to  me  saying: 
"  Help  yourself."  From  a  large  amount  in  Austrian  bank- 
notes I  selected  one  of  the  smallest  denomination,  and  returned 
the  pocketbook  with  my  thanks.  On  arrival  at  Frankfort,  I 
at  once  procured  the  amount  at  the  hotel  and  sent  it  to  the 
courteous  Hungarian. 

On  another  occasion,  at  the  station  of  a  German  town,  a 
young  married  couple  came  into  the  same  compartment. 
They  appeared  to  belong  to  the  prosperous  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  throng  of  well-dressed  people  came  to  the  train 
to  see  them  off.  The  bridegroom  wore  a  big,  loose  German 
wrapper,  something  like  an  ulster,  and  1  observed  that  the 
pockets  were  like  bags  well  filled.  Not  long  after  we  came 
to  a  dining  station,  where  all  but  the  bridal  pair  and  myself 
had  dinner.  1  naturally  supposed  that  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion  had  taken  away  their  appetites,  but  was  thoroughly 
imdeceivcd  when,  a  little  later,  the  man  sjtread  a  newspaper 
over  their  lai)s,  took  from  one  pocket  a  loaf  of  bread  at  least 
one  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  from  another  a  monstrous  bologna 
sausage.  Then,  taking  out  his  pocket-knife  he  cut  off  a 
"  chunk  "  of  each  for  his  bride  and  for  himself.  In  a  remark- 
al)ly  short  period  they  had  eaten  fully  one-half  the  i)rovisions, 
and  the  remainder  was  consigned  back  to  the  pockets  until 
supper  time. 

I  mention  these  incidents  of  travel  merely  to  illustrate  the 
proverbial  generosity  and  honest  simplicity  of  the  Slavonic 
and  Germanic  character. 


Chapter  XIX. 


unsuccessful  attempt  to  "beat  the  i)rt(  h  "  —  mac's  "  great  discovert  " 

—  london  again  —  first  inception  of  the  great  hank  of  england  forgery 

—  deductions  from  mcdonald's  "great  discovery"  —  verification  of 
commercial  notes  and  bills  of  exc11an(;e  —  letter  from  a  bank  manager 

—  i  cable  to  america  for  noyes  —  sir  sidney  waterlow's  clerks  —  mis- 
taken identity —  a  key  to  the  mystery  —  no  wood  emsravers  in  paris 

—  i  put  my  neck  in  the  halter — iiorton  account  opened  at  the  conti- 
nental bank  — the  "fraud  machine  "'  in  working  order —  i  resolve  to 
give  up  the  contemplated  fraud  and  go  home — a  fatal  compliance  — 
don't. 

ONCE  more  in  London  with  my  two  companions,  the  ques- 
tion arose:  "  What  next  ?"  I  had  determined  to  al)an- 
don  a  dangerous  business;  but  dilheulties  arose  whicli  eaused 
dehxy  in  tlie  execution  of  my  ])r()jeet,  until  finally  J  concluded 
to  go  to  Amsterdam  to  see  if  1  could  find  an  opening  for  one 
more  oj)eration  which  was  to  l)e  tiie  very  last  —  and  sucdi  the 
one  oj)ened  up  by  this  journey  jjroved  to  \n\  Leaving  my 
com})anions  in  London,  I  arrived  in  the  city  of  dykes  and 
canals,  and  at  once  began  j)rosj)ecting  among  Die  bankers. 
Ihit  the  cautious  Hollanders  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
strangers  at  any  price,  no  matter  how  j»lausilde  the  pretext. 
Jt  was  in  vain  that  1  showed  tliem  my  circular  lettei-  of  credit 
and  Uniteil  States  pass])ort.  These  awe-inspii'ing  documents, 
which  elsewhere  had  pi'oved  a  sullicient  introduction,  had  no 
effect  with  the  good  burghi-rs  of  Anisterdam.  Thev  received 
me  vei-y  politely,  and  on  my  expressing  a  wish  to  pui'chase  a 
bill  of  ex(diange  on  London  (or  any  other  city),  the  i-ejilv 
invariably  was:  '^  Have  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  us'.'" 
rpon  111}'  I'eplying  in  the  iuH_.;it  i\ ,.  ;  '•  \\'('  iic\«t  transact  lnisi- 
ness  of  any  kind  with  persons  unknown  to  ns."  was  added  in 
way  oi  t'Xplanat ion.      Then  hauiliiiir  ovei"  the  (lin'iinients  alio\  e 
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mentioned,  I  said  :  "  Unfortunately  I  did  not  procure  letters 
to  any  one  in  this  city,  not  expecting  to  make  any  stay,  but  I 
suppose  my  letter  of  credit  and  passport  Avill  be  a  sufficient 
introduction  for  the  purchase  of  a  bill  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  ?  " 
"  Anyone  can  procure  a  circular  letter  of  credit,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  besides  it  is  our  invariable  rule  to  decline  all  dealings 
except  with  those  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  introduction."  A  few  trials  with  the  same 
result  satisfied  me  that  some  other  plan  must  be  discovered. 
I  was  nearly  at  my  wits'  encl  as  to  how  to  insert  the  small  end 
of  the  wedge  which  should  pry  out  a  good-sized  nugget  from 
the  "pocket"  of  one  of  these  bulky  —  in  body  and  estate  — 
but  justly  cautious  Hollanders,  who  really  understood  how  to 
do  business  safely. 

Some  time  previously  I  had  purchased  several  bills  of 
exchange  in  Frankfort,  draAvn  on  merchants  in  Amsterdam, 
but  not  yet  due.  I  now  called  on  them,  and,  in  each  case, 
had  the  bills  accepted,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that  I 
wished  to  use  the  money  and  would  feel  obliged  if  they  would 
pay  their  bill  at  once  less  the  discount.  Tlic  reply  was  as  I 
expected,  that  they  based  all  their  merchandise  operations  on 
paying  bills  only  as  fast  as  they  became  due.  The  real  object 
of  the  request  was  that  I  should  have  some  excuse  for  asking 
the  address  of  a  broker  whom  I  could  employ  to  purchase 
bills,  etc.  My  ruse  was  successful — for,  sup{)Osing  that  one 
who  held  their  own  paper  to  a  considerable  amount  must  be 
all  right,  upon  my  request  a  member  of  one  of  the  firms  on 
whom  I  called  gave  me  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Pinto,  a  Hebrew 
member  of  the  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchange.  In  this  way  I 
soon  procured  several  addresses.  With  the  list  I  returned  to 
the  "  Black  Eagle,"  and  after  a  twelve  o'clock  dinner  I  went 
in  search  of  Mr.  Pinto  and  found  him  at  his  residence  —  a 
front  room  of  which  served  for  an  office  —  in  the  Judon 
Strasse  (Jew  Street),  and  a  strange  place  it  is  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  time  when  I  first  visited  that  unfragrant  quar- 
ter.    Informing  him  of  my  business  and  the  name  of  the  mer- 
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chant  who  gave  me  his  address  —  which  he  appeared  to  think 
a  sufficient  introduction  —  he  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
leaving  20,000  guilders  in  Dutch  bank-notes  with  him  for  the 
purchase  of  bills  on  Hamburgh,  also  the  Frankfort  bills  before 
named,  to  be  sold  on  "  Change,"  I  departed.  Calling  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  found  that  he  had  accomplished  the  transaction. 
1  then  deposited  a  still  larger  sum  with  him,  and  recjuested 
him  to  })urchase  some  bills  in  "  marks  banco."  These  were 
duly  purchased  and  delivered,  but  so  far  I  could  see  no  open- 
ing for  a  "-speculation"  of  my  j)eculiar  kind.  Having  no 
particular  ])lan  of  procedure  up  to  this  moment,  I  was  only 
casting  about  in  an  exj)erimental  way.  A  day  or  two  later  I 
called,  and  arranged  to  have  him  sell  on  Change  all  the  bills 
on  Hamburgh.  Later  he  inf(jrmed  me  that  the  rate  of 
exchange  on  that  city  was  lower  and  that  he  had  not  sold  on 
account  of  tlie  })rice.  Ujion  exi)laining  that  1  had  another 
operation  in  view  that  would  rccouj)  me  for  the  loss,  he  im- 
mediately went  on  Change  and  sold  out  at  a  loss  of  fifty 
pounds  stei'ling.  Among  the  bills  previously  purchased  was 
one  on  Baring  Brothers,  which  I  had  sent  to  McDonald  in 
London,  and  which,  as  will  be  seen,  proved  to  be  the  first  step 
in  the  "  Great  Bank  Forgery." 

Aside  from  the  Barings  bill  the  i>urehase  and  sale  of  all 
those  bills  had  aecomplislu'<l  nothing  but  to  increase  my 
resi>ect  for  the  cautious,  tlicrcfoi'e  sate  modes  of  transacting 
business  in  Holland.  In  llu'se  respects,  far  ahead  (jf  any 
other  c(juntry  in  which  1  ever  liiul  Imsiness  transactions,  the 
strict  uncompromising  methods  of  the  Dutch  rendered  the 
countiT  a  most  unfruitt'ul  lield  tor  all  classes  of  swimllers. 
1  had  sold  out  the  bills  as  ali()\'e.  because  tliei'c  seemcil  to  be 
no  ]»ossilile  way,  that  1  could  see,  to  '*  beat  the  Dutch."  and  I  had 
in  conse(|uence  I'csolved  to  piocced  to  Frankiort-on-the-Main. 
with  the  liojie  of  linding  some  way  to  make  the  Hothschilds 
contril>ute  a  small  part  of  the  wealth  accumulated  at  the  oi'lgi- 
nal  startinu-place  of  that  iTuiarkalile  family.  My  ])re|)ara- 
tions  for  gning  to  that  city  iieing  completed,  at  the  moment  of 
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departure  I  received  a  dispatch  from  Mac  that  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and  proved  that  the  unpremeditated 
sending  of  the  Baring  bill  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  train  of 
ideas  which  finally  culminated  in  the  fraud  on  the  Bank  of 
England.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  in  No- 
vember, less  than  four  months  before  the  first  false  bills  were 
sent  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  discount.  The  dispatch  read 
as  follows : 

London,  November  2d,  1872. 
To  George  Bidwell,  Amsterdam: 

Have  made  a  great  discovery.     Come  immediately.  Mac. 

This  dispatch  was  really  the  first  inception  of  the  fraud; 
and  yet  the  bank  managers,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  carelessness,  although  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  dispatch,  made  every  effort  to  carry  the  impression 
that  we  had  contrived  the  plan  of  the  fraud  in  x\.merica;  had 
there  spent  many  months  in  making  preparations ;  and  that 
all  of  our  operations  on  the  Continent,  described  above  and 
elsewhere,  were  a  part  of  the  original  scheme.  I  have  no 
desire  to  extenuate  or  excuse,  but  this  fact,  together  with  the 
alleged  "  attempt  to  escape  from  Newgate  "  during  the  trial, 
was  what  really  got  us  the  "  life  sentence." 

That  dispatch  was  a  great  mystery  to  me,  but  I  quickly 
decided  to  obey  the  summons,  first  obtaining  through  Mr. 
Pinto  a  number  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  first-class 
London  houses.  Arriving  in  London  the  following  night,  I 
received  from  McDonald  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  I  give  his 
explanation,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  in  his  OAvn  words : 

"  As  soon  as  I  received  that  bill  on  Baring's  I  went  there 
to  collect  the  money.  Instead  of  paying  the  amount  by 
check  or  in  gold  or  notes,  as  I  expected,  the  cashier  stamped 
on  the  face:  'Payable  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,' 
and  endorsed  it.  L^pon  taking  it  there  it  was  cashed  without 
a  question.  It  occurred  to  me  immediately  that  if  we  were 
to  get  some  blank  bills  of  exchange,  wo  could  make  as  many 
as  we  liked  by  imitating  the  original,  and  draw  the  money  from 
the  bank  with  the  same  ease  that  I  did  for  the  genuine  bill." 
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Such  was  the  "  great  discovery "  that  had  brought  me 
from  Holland,  and  it  might  have  worked  for  the  small  sums 
that  could  be  drawn  in  one  day,  with  due  regard  to  safety. 
That  did  not  suit  me,  and  Mac's  financial  ])lan  was  never 
put  in  operation  in  the  form  he  had  conceived ;  nevertheless 
it  served  as  an  initiatory  step  in  the  long  journey  which  we 
were  preparing  to  undertake. 

McDonald  had  no  sooner  informed  me  of  the  particulars 
regarding  liis  "  great  discovery  "  than  it  flashed  through  my 
mind :  ''  Here  is  the  opportunity  to  use  the  long-neglected 
Bank  of  England  account."  I  reasoned  that  as  the  bank  had 
paid  the  Barings  bill  to  McDonald  without  verifying  the 
signature,  it  must  be  the  custcnn  in  England  to  transfer  bills 
of  exchange  from  hand  to  hand  without  sending  them  to  the 
acceptors  to  be  initialed.  If  this  v\as  true,  it  followed  that 
the  banks  discounted  ])aper  without  making  any  inquiry  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures,  relying  entirely  on  the 
character  of  the  customer  who  ollVrcd  the  paiter  for  discount. 

Here  was  an  opening,  indeed  I 

"When  this  proved  to  be  a  fact,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  start 
a  manufactory  for  making  imitation  l)ilis,  and  deposit  them 
in  the  Bank  of  England  for  discount  through  the  medium  of 
the  "  Warren  "  account. 

This  reasoning  ap])earcd  to  be  sound  ;  still,  1  coidd  not 
believe  it  to  lie  among  the  possibilities  that  any  bank,  es[te- 
cially  an  institution  like  the  Bank  of  England,  should  do 
business  in  so  loose  a  nuinner.  In  New  York,  so  long  ago  as 
1854  —  the  year  of  my  first  visit  to  that  enipoi-iiun  —  it  had 
l)een  the  custom  among  tlie  liaiikei's  and  brokers  to  send  all 
ofiered  j)ai)ei'  to  the  pur{)orteil  diiiwei's  or  acceptors  to  have  it 
initialeil  by  them.  In  eonse(|iieuce  of  that  veiw  necessarv 
))rccaution.  any  attemi)t  to  pt'r|irtrate  on  a  New  Voi-k  l)ank 
such  a  fi'aud  as  the  one  so  easily  carried  out  against  the 
P>ank  of  Enuland,  would  ha\e  been  nii)pe(l  in  the  l)ud. 

The  following  letter  from  the  London  TiiiWH  conies  in 
njjrupoa  at  this  i)oint : 
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London,  September  8,  1873. 
To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Times": 

Sir,  —  Tlie  revelations  which  have  been  made,  in  connection 
with  the  late  Bank  ol'  England  forgeries,  have  shown  us  a  weak- 
ness in  our  way  of  doing  business  in  neglecting  to  obtain  the  verifi- 
cation of  acceptors  and  drawers  to  bills  d.scounted. 

Doubtless  the  presentation  and  initialing  of  every  bill  discounted 
by  our  large  London  bankers  would  entail  much  time  and  extra 
labor,  and  would  in  many  cases  be  impossible;  but  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  send  a  copy  of  each  bill  discounted  to 
the  acceptor  and  drawer,  informing  them  that  such  a  bill  had  been 

discounted  by  Messrs. ,  printed  forms  being  kept  for  the 

purpose,  leaving  a  blank  place  for  name,  date,  and  amount. 

I  am,  etc..  Bank  Manager. 

In  turn  I  explained  my  plan  of  using  the  Warren  accoimt 
in  the  Bank  of  England  that  had  been  lying  so  long  compara- 
tively useless.  Without  delay  the  bulk  of  our  money  was 
placed  in  Warren's  hands  to  deposit  in  the  account,  so  that 
in  case  we  finally  concluded  to  attempt  the  execution  of  the 
fraud,  the  large  balance  would  show  well  on  the  bank  books. 
I  also  sent  the  following  cable  dispatch  to  E.  Xoyes  Hills 
("Noyes"),  New  York: 

Come  by  first  steamer.     Answer,  Langham,  London. 

In  sending  for  Noyes  at  this  time,  my  idea  was  to  have 
"  Warren  "  introduce  him  to  the  bank,  and  let  him  open  an 
account,  by  means  of  which  the  fraud  could  be  carried  on, 
leaving  Austin  entirely  disconnected  with  it,  save  in  having 
introduced  Noyes.  I  imagined  that  in  such  a  case  no  proof 
could  be  adduced  that  he  knew,  at  the  time  of  introduction, 
of  Noyes'  intention  to  defraud  the  bank.  On  more  mature 
reflection  1  saw  that  such  a  transfer  might  thwart  the  whole 
undertaking,  by  starting  inquiries  which  should  bring  to  light 
the  very  slender  foundation  on  which  the  Warren  account 
had  been  opened  with  the  Bank  of  England.  Besides,  that 
account  had  been  made  more  solid  by  the  length  of  time  it 
had   been  opened,  and   the   amount   of   legitimate   business 
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transactions  through  it.  1  therefore  proposed  an  alternative 
plan  which  was  at  once  put  in  execution,  as  follows : 

On  the  2d  of  Decenilier,  1873,  Austin,  who  had  not  yet 
had  the  warning  of  a  [)orteniling  railway  accident,  oj)ened  an 
account  at  the  Continental  Bank  in  the  name  of  C.  J.  Ilorton, 
dejHJsiting  .£1,300  in  l)ank-n()t('s.  As  anticipated,  seeing 
their  new  customer  deposit  such  a  sum,  no  embarrassing 
questions  were  asked  by  the  managers,  and,  doubtless, 
noting  that  he  had  "l)usiness"  ti'ansactions  with  a  dej)08itor 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  whose;  checks  were  duly  honored 
there,  they  were  led  to  believe  that  further  inquiry  was 
imnecessary.  The  next  day  1  had  a  Warren  check  dejiosited 
to  Ilorton's  account,  and  the  oj)eration  repeated,  varied  with 
checking  out  suuill  sums,  from  day  to  day,  in  order  to  give 
the  affair  an  air  of  genuine  l)usiuess.  I  also  purchased  sev- 
eral bills  of  exchange,  and  had  Warren  take  them  to  the  bank 
manager,  Mr.  Francis,  for  discount.  I'pon  returning  from 
the  bank,  he  said  there  would  be  no  risk  in  taking  XoO,000 
in  false  bills  and  bringing  away  the  gold,  thus  ending  the  whole 
matter  at  a  stroke.  But  this  ajipearing  to  me  a  hazardous 
imdertaking,  1  adhered  to  the  slower  i)lan,  tliough,  as  the 
setpud  shows,  such  a  coup  might  have  been  successful.  The 
l)acks  of  the  bills  were  covered  with  the  endorsements  of 
the  various  firms  through  whose  hands  they  had  passed. 
These  endorsements  were  copied  in  facsimile  so  that  the 
false  bills  in  contemplation  should  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  originals. 

As  bills  of  exchange  will  be  freipiently  mentioned,  some  of 
my  readei's  nuiy  not  know  exactly  what  they  are,  and  how 
used.  For  example,  a  manufacturer  of  silk  in  Lyons  sells 
goods  to  the  amount  of  five  llioiis.iud  dollars  to  a  responsible 
merchant  on  six  months"  credit.  The  nu'rchant  gives  his  note 
or  bill  for  the  whole,  or,  as  is  usual,  several  of  five  hundreil 
or  a  thousand  each,  to  the  order  of  himself,  or  the  nuinufact- 
urcr,  i)ayable  at  (say)  Kothsehilds'  in  London.  lie  iscai'eful 
to  see  that  his  balance  is  sutlicient  or  to  arrange  with  the  Roths- 
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cliilds  to  accept  and  pay  them  when  due.  The  manufacturer 
cndorsinj;  pays  them  out,  or  puts  them  in  his  bank  for  discount. 
The  ])ank  in  turn  also  endorsing,  sells  them  to  a  customer  who 
has  bills  to  meet  in  London.  After  endorsing,  he  likewise 
remits  them  to  his  correspondents,  who  pay  his  l)ills  with  the 
proceeds  of  their  discount  or  sale  —  first,  however,  sending 
them  to  l)e  accepted  by  the  Rothschilds,  from  which  time  they 
are  known  as  "  acceptances." 

It  may  be  easily  seen  how  I  was  enabled  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute this  mammoth  fraud,  when  I  state  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land cashed  acceptances  such  as  I  have  described  without 
sending  them  to  the  Rothschilds  to  see  whether  their  signa- 
ture or  acceptance  was  genuine.  The  last  seven  words  give  the 
key  to  the  whole  mystery.  While  in  Germany  I  had  purchased 
every  variety  of  ink  on  sale  at  the  stationers,  so  that  in  case  of 
need  I  could  have  not  only  any  written  document  imitated, 
but  also  written  with  like  ink,  I  had  also,  out  of  curiosity, 
purchased  a  great  variety  of  blank  bills  of  exchange,  printed 
in  French,  Gernum,  Dutch,  Italian,  Russian,  Turkish,  and 
Arabic.  At  the  time  of  this  purchase,  my  companions  laughed 
at  me  for  "  lugging  about  a  lot  of  trash"  for  which  I  had  no 
possible  use.  But,  now  that  I  was  al)out  to  tackle  the  Bank 
of  England,  I  found  them,  like  Mrs.  Partington's  coffin-plate, 
handy  to  have  in  a  portmanteau.  I  also  continued  sending 
remittances  to  my  Hebrew  broker  in  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Pinto, 
requesting  him  to  send  me  several  bills  on  London.  These, 
together  with  some  already  in  my  possession,  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  getting  a  great  number  of  the  endorsements, 
stamps,  and  signatures  of  leading  firms  on  the  Continent  and 
in  London. 

I  went  to  the  printing  and  stationery  establishment  of  Sir 
Sidney  "Watcrlow,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  before  whom 
we  were  afterward  under  examination  at  the  Mansion  House, 
at  intervals  for  four  months  (see  cut),  there  I  left  an  order  for 
two  books  of  blank  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange,  and  in  a  few 
days  called  at  the  city  office  for  them.     The  manager  had  to 
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send  to  the  printing-house  for  them,  and  in  consequence  kept 
me  waiting  more  than  an  liour,  he  and  tlie  clerk  talking  with 
me  for  some  time.  Yet  those  two  men  within  three  months 
swore  hefore  their  master,  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  our  examination, 
that  McDonahl  was  the  man  —  he  having  light  hair  and  l)lue 
eyes,  my  hair  Ijeing  black  —  and  Mac  and  I  sitting  beside 
each  other  in  full  view  of  the  witnesses. 

I  only  mention  this  as  an  instance  of  mistaken  identifica- 
tion, which  less  than  fifty  years  ago  might  have  hangi'd  ^hic, 
and  set  me,  the  real  actor,  at  lil)erty.  In  this  connection  it 
will  be  jtroper  to  state  that,  not  wishing  any  one  to  suffer  for 
my  own  acts,  as  soon  as  the  day's  examination  was  over, 
after  returning  to  my  lonely  cell  in  Newgate,  1  wrote  a  full 
account  regarding  my  visit  to  the  Lord  ^Liyor's  establishment, 
giving  pai'ticulars  which  proved  so  conclusive  that  those  im- 
portant witnesses  did  not  aj)i)ear  at  the  subseiiuent  trial  at 
the  Old  JJailey. 

I  also  re(|uired  some  snudl  woo<l  engravings  —  fac-similes 
of  the  various  l)ank  and  private  endorsement  stamps.  It  had 
been  a  part  of  my  i)lan  that  1  was  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground, contriving  and  giving  directions,  leaving  others  to 
carry  them  or.t.  The  I'cason  for  this  was  that  I  nught  l)e  free 
from  anxiety  for  my  peisonal  safety,  and  would  thereby  be 
enalded  to  act  with  coolness  and  judgment  in  the  nianage- 
ment  of  the  l)usiness,  and  in  disposing  of  the  proceecls  of  th(> 
frauil  in  ease  the  j»roject  should  In- sui-cesst'nl.  1  also  inteudeil 
that  no  one  of  us,  except  Xoncs.  should  show  himself  in  Lug- 
land  in  eonnertidu  with  the  affair,  therefore  I  sent  McDonald, 
who  could  pass  for  a  Frenchman,  to  Paris  to  get  the  reipiirrd 
blo(d<s  engi'a\('d.  .Vfter  thn'c  or  four  days*  al'si-nce  lu' 
returned  to  London  witjiout  them,  and  uaNt'iuc  the  surpi'isiuLi- 
information  that  thei'e  were  "  no  wood  engravers  in  Paris." 
1  afterwards  disc(>vere(|  that  while  there  he  whileil  iiway  the 
time,  and  i'eturne(|  to  phiy  that  tale  on  my  creijulit v. 

I'laciug  ini|ilicit  lielief  in  that  statement.  I  had  a  serious 
argument  with  iu\se!fas  to  whether  i  should  not  throw  up  the 
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whole  matter  and  go  home,  rather  than  do  anything  which 
might  involve  me  and  leave  a  possible  clue  to  connect  myself 
with  the  fraud  ;  for  it  would  be  a  very  delicate  operation  to  pro- 
cure the  blocks,  etc.,  in  London,  without  arousing  suspicion, 
and  1  Avould  trust  no  one  else  to  do  it.  Su])i)0se  that  the 
actions  or  words  of  the  ])crson  sent  should  excite  the  suspicion 
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of  the  engraver,  trifling  indications  of  wliich  might  not  be 
noticed,  or  tlujught  worth  re])orting  to  uie  V  The  engraver 
would  communicate  his  susi)icions  to  the  ])olice,  detectiv(\s 
})ut  on,  and  we  "  ambushed  "  in  the  midst  of  our  operations. 
Finally  1  resolved  to  order  the  l)locks  myself  — there  heui;/  tio 
ivood  engravers  in  Par  in  —  though  with  great  reluctance,  and 
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with  the  feeling  that  I  was  committing  a  grave  error.  1 
therefore  made  a  list  of  all  the  wood  engravers  in  London,  and 
spent  two  or  three  days  driving  al)out  in  a  cab,  selecting  live 
out  of  the  forty  or  fifty  with  whom  1  conversed,  to  do  the 
work,  judging  them  to  possess  simple,  unsuspicious  natures. 
The  result  jiroved  that  I  made  no  mistake  in  my  selecticjus, 
as  the  work  was  quickly  done,  and  no  suspicions  as  to  its  real 
object  transpired. 

It  would  appear  that  the  qualifications  thus  worse  than 
wasted,  if  })roperly  used  might  have  taken  me  to  the  top  r<nind 
of  the  ladder;  though  I  do  not  mention  this  in  a  boasting 
spirit,  but  only  to  show  that  where  1  made  a  failure  of  getting 
rich  by  dishonest  means,  otliers  would  doubtless  have  been  de- 
feated, for  '"something"  always  happens. 

In  the  meantime  Xoyes  had  reeeiveil  my  cablegram  and 
sailed  for  England.  An  hour  after  his  arrival  in  L(mdi>n  I 
met  him,  and  in  answer  to  his  iiupiiries,  intonne(|  him 
that  I  was  speculating  on  tlie  Mei-chants'  Kxcbange,  and 
expected  to  wind  up  my  ojx'ratious  shortly.  1  told  him  he 
must  ask  no  more  questions,  but  follow  my  direetions  implic- 
itly and  j)romptly  ;  that  I  should  not  even  let  him  know  wliei-e 
tlie  rest  of  us  lodged,  after  tlie  lirst  ot"  January.  1  further 
informed  him  tiiat  he  was  to  act  as  eU'rk  for  ••  Ilorton." 
and  thougli  our  operations  wei-e  a  little  irregular,  that  he 
should  be  taken  care  of,  kept  out  of  dauger,  and  lie  well  paid 
for  Ills  sei'viees  ;  and  iuipressiug  it  on  his  uiind  to  obey  oi'ders 
like  a  soldier,  I  left  liiui. 

.Vnd  yet,  this  uian,  who  was  to  be  paid  with  about  live  per 
cent,  of  tile  j)r()ceeds  of  the  criiiie,  received  the  sauie  life  sen- 
tence, an<l  is  at  the  j)reseiit  time  sd'vimr  his  sixteentli  yrai'  at 
hard  labor -in  i'oi'tsniouth  Prison,  Miitiland.  Wlicn  arrested. 
hi'  irmtld  )}nt  hctridi  IIS !  even  tlioie_:h  tlie  |ii'oscciiti(tn  offeinl 
to  jtermit  him  to  turn  (^)urcirs  t\idcuce,  the  acccjitaucc  of 
which  would  have  freeil  hiui  as  soon  as  the  trial  should  lie 
finishe<i.  j,et  his  case  be  a  warning  not  to  touch  pitch  lest 
ye  l)e  drawn  into  the  slimy  depths. 
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In  order  to  vsocure  Noycs  against  any  fatal  disaster  in  case 
of  a  premature  discovery,  1  had  an  advertisement  for  a  situa- 
tion as  clerk,  by  one  who  could  deposit  a  cash  guarantee, 
inserted  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  (London),  This  Xoyes  was 
to  show  to  the  landlord  of  Durant's  hotel  where  he  was  staying, 
and  arrange  a  meeting  between  himself  and  Ilorton,  taking 
care  that  persons  should  be  within  hearing  while  the  latter 
bargained  with  the  former  to  become  his  clerk.  To  cover 
this  source  of  danger  to  Noyes  more  surely,  1  had  them  go  to 
David  Howell,  solicitor  —  of  whom  more  anon  —  who  drew 
up  an  article  of  agreement  between  them,  for  which  that  delec- 
table limb  of  the  law  charged  ten  pounds  sterling.  On  De- 
cember 28,  1872,  I  mailed  from  Birmingham  to  the  Bank  of 
England  genuine  bills  of  exchange,  amounting  to  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seven  pounds,  for  discount,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  our  "  Fraud  Machine  "  was  in  working  order, 
and  as  they  were  discounted  without  question,  this  proved  to 
be  the  case. 

Shortly  after  the  events  just  recorded,  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  wife  which  determined  me  to  return  home  at  once, 
and  woe  to  me  that  I  failed  to  carry  out  that  determination. 
Going  immediately  to  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  where  my  two  prin- 
cipal associates  were  staying,  I  informed  them  of  my  resolution. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  drop  the  plan  against 
the  Bank,  and  I  reverted  to  my  old  idea  of  going  to  Chicago 
to  engage  in  trade. 

Upon  leaving  I  told  my  brother  that  I  was  going  to  pay 
my  bills,  and  should  call  later  for  a  check  for  my  share  of  the 
money  in  the  bank.  Having  paid  up  all  my  personal  debts, 
I  found  that  I  could  get  off  to  America  by  the  next  day's 
steamer  from  Liverpool.  Permit  me  right  here  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  of  those  very  slight  causes  which  affect  a  man's 
entire  future  existence,  and  which  made  me  change  my  ])lans, 
so  that,  instead  of  passing  happy  years  amidst  family  and 
friends,  I  came  to  endure  long  years  of  misery  in  a  foreign 
prison.     Thus  it  happened :    While  I  was  absent,  McDonald 
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requested  my  brother  Austin  to  j)ropose  to  me  that  I  should 
leave  my  share  of  the  money  behind  in  the  bank  and  draw 
for  it  after  my  arrival  in  Ameriea.  Accordingly,  when  I 
returned,  that  proposition  was  nuide  to  me,  and  it  placed  me 
in  a  quandary;  for  1  did  not  like  to  show  apparent  distrust 
by  refusing,  nor  did  I  like  the  idea  of  leaving  it  behind. 
Besides  such  a  pro|)ositi(jn  at  that  juncture,  made  me  susi)ect 
an  intention  on  their  part  to  renuiin  behind  with  the  idea 
of  attempting  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  fraud.  In  my  opin- 
ion, any  attempt  to  undertake  the  management  of  such  an 
operation,  involved  certain  disaster,  as  neither  of  them  pos- 
sessed the  exact  ((ualifications  re(iuisite,  especially  an  exact 
knowledge  of,  and  exi)erience  accpurcd  in,  legitimate  busi- 
ness. I  theorized  thus  to  myself:  "This  is  one  of  those 
uni(|ue  ojterations  which,  if  anything,  will  result  in  a  great 
success  or  a  terril)le  disaster.  I  se(>  clearly  that  the  affair 
can  be  carried  on  so  that  only  one  peison  need  show  himself, 
and  if  each  does  his  part  tliDroughly,  it  can  l»e  done  with 
little  or  no  risk.  Still  it  will  not  be  common  j)ruden('e  for  us 
two  brothers  to  take  part  in  the  same  criminal  o|»eration.  If 
1  go  into  this,  he  shall  go  home;  and  if  1  should  get  into  trou- 
ble, he  could  look  after  my  family.  Ihit  that  'if  is  what 
troultles  me.  To  be  sure,  I  can  shroud  the  operation  aiul 
the  o]>ei'atoi's  in  so  thick  a  veil  of  mysteiw  that  it  wmdd 
trouble  them  to  get  a  clue  or  excn  to  discoNcr  the  fi'auil  until 
two  months  after  we  should  all  lie  out  of  Mnglaud."'  It  will 
be  pereeived  that  the  whole  plan  and  system  of  operations 
stood  clearly  outline(l  in  my  mind.  One  thing  aloiu-  'jave  nu.' 
cause  of  distrust,  and  that  was  the  |)<issiliility  of  carelessness 
or  neglect  on  the  part  (d'  ni\  ablest  associate;  but  I  tliounjit 
1  could  make  such  sti'ict  tiTuis  and  conditions  tliat  no 
disaster  would  l)e  likel\-  to  ]ia|i|icn  from  that  soui'ce.  imfrss 
I  iv'is  (/irrctlf/  (/,'rc/rf,/   and    ki'pt    ill   tiie  dark   renanliiiL:"   bis 

movements.  ail<l  I  Itdicvrd  ]\r  IuhI  too  much  <j:oiu\  sense  to  do 
that.  Tlie  result  will  sliow .  li\  <>nc  of  tlie  most  i'riiiarkal>le 
examjiles  i»n    record,  tliat  tin'  only  roaij   to  tinal   sin'cess  is  to 
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keep  clear  of  the  slightest  contact  with  wrong-doing,  no 
matter  how  plausible  the  reasonings. 

Certainly,  in  planning  so  gigantic  a  fraud,  I  believed  every 
point  could  be  so  completely  covered,  that  even  my  name 
would  never  be  known,  for  otherwise  I  should  have  been 
hunted  through  the  world.  Without  this  apparent  certainty 
I  should  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  job  which  turned  out 
so  badly  that  it  took  me  nearly  fifteen  years  to  get  out  of  it. 

If  among  my  readers  there  may  be  one  who  has  become 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  cannot  make  money  enough 
honestly  to  satisfy  his  desires,  and  is  inclined  to  try  the  other 
plan,  my  counsel  is — douH!  Better  to  reduce  the  desires  to 
fit  the  circumstances,  than  get  into  circumstances  the  end  of 
which  may  be  a  prison  —  in  any  event,  disgrace. 

I  tried  one  plan  thoroughly,  and  as  sure  as  you  do,  it  will 
come  home  and  blast  your  life,  as  it  has  blasted  mine  and  the 
lives  of  those  near  and  dear  to  me  —  and  as  it  has  invariably 
blasted  the  lives  of  all  who  have  "  tried  it  on  ". 

Still  that  "if"  stood  in  my  way;  however,  I  finally  con- 
cluded to  defer  my  journey  heme  for  a  day  or  two,  that  I 
might  have  time  to  consider  this  new  phase  in  the  posture  of 
affairs. 
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A  UEADLONG  MARKIAGE — TRAGIC  KM)  OF  A  liUIDAL  TOfR  —  FIRST  I.F.TTER  TO 
TUB  HANK  OF  ENGLAND  —  lSoO,(K)0  A  DAV  — AM  I'lZZLEI)  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH 
no  MUCH  GOLD  —  A  TKIO  AT  THE  ST.  JAMES  HOTEL,  IMCCADILLY  —  FOREI«OD- 
INGS — A   JOKE    ON    THE    I'RINCE   OK   WALES  —  GARUAWAY'S. 

AFTER  some  consideration  I  (Iccidcd.  instead  of  return- 
ing; to  America,  to  taice  the  manair<'m('nt  of  the  con- 
temphited  fraud  on  the  l>ank  of  Kn<jhind;  for  it  appeared  as 
certain  as  any  human  event  that,  with  proper  ])recautions  and 
skillful  handlinjr,  the  sclienie  could  lie  carried  out  without  our 
real  names  becomintr  known,  and  that  no  clue  need  he  left  by 
which  any  trace  of  the  j)eriietrators  could  he  discovei-ed. 

Even  with  this  prospect,  I  i-esolved  that  my  brother 
sliould  not  take  the  I'isk  of  ri'UKiininir  in  Enu'land,  so  that 
in  case  the  attemj)t  resulted  disastrously,  he  at  least  would  l>e 
in  sab'ty. 

1  was  reii'arded  the  only  one  who  could  manatre  the  alTair 
with  any  hope  of  success,  and  I  decliiuMl  to  h;i\e  anythiuLr  to 
do  with   it   unless   Austin    w;is   fust   i»eyon<l   damici". 

At  this  juncture  a  remarkable  ciicumstauce  oc<'urre(l., 
which,  with  his  euL^auement ,  decided  the  mattei'  accordiiej 
to  my  wish,  'i'hiis  it  happeiu'<|:  Aliout  the  first  of  dauuai-y, 
iST^j,  Austin  left  foi-  Palis.  The  express  train,  beyond  Calais, 
ran  off  the  track,  and  om'  man  or  moi-e  was  killcil  in  the 
sauie  cai'riaii'e  with  him.  lb'  \sas  jauiuie(I  in  the  wirclc. 
liadly  woumled  with  splinters,  and  so  shaken  that  he  was 
carried  awa\'  <»n  a  sti'ctcher  \n  the  other  train.  lie  beliexcd 
his  escape  almost  mirai'iiloiis. 

1  have  reterreil  to  Austin's  eniraireinent,  the  natui'i-  of 
which   was  as   follows:    While   in    liOiulnn.  he   had   made  the 

(11'1») 
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acquaintance  of  a  young  lady  whom  he  determined  to  marry. 
Matters  had  come  to  this  stage  before  1  was  informed  of 
the  affair. 

When  he  disclosed  to  me  his  intention  of  marrying  the 
young  lady,  I  said  to  him :  "  Do  not  think  of  marrying  her 
before  you  are  settled  in  business.  Go  home,  and  with  the 
money  you  have,  get  into  some  legitimate  occupation  ;  then 
you  can  marry  with  a  good  conscience,"  etc.  But  when  did  a 
pergon  in  love  ever  act  from  prudential  considerations,  and  on 
wholesome  advice  ? 

The  matter  remained  thus  until  after  the  railway  accident 
before  mentioned,  and  I  now  found  him  very  willing  to  go 
home,  cutting  off  all  connection  with  the  contemplated  fraud ; 
also  to  give  up  the  idea  of  marriage  until  he  had  established 
himself  in  business.  Accordingly  I  went  with  him  as  far  as 
Calais  —  he  to  take  the  steamer  at  Havre  for  New  York  — 
and  returned  to  London  to  begin  putting  the  forged  bills 
into  the  Bank  of  England,  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  my 
brother  was  then  on  his  way  back  to  America  and  conse- 
quent safety ;  but,  as  I  discovered  some  months  later,  he 
remained  in  France. 

After  we  parted  at  Calais,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  plan  —  one  that  he  thought  could  do  no  harm  to 
any  one  —  to  turn  the  trip  to  America  into  a  "•  wedding  jour- 
ney." He  had  money  with  which  he  believed  he  could  go 
into  business  there,  and  with  unwise  reasoning,  usual  to  young 
men  in  love,  he  easily  convinced  himself  that  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  take  a  wife  with  him  to  America.  There- 
fore, he  arranged  with  a  friend  of  the  young  lady's  mother  to 
bring  them  both  to  Paris.  This  was  done,  and  soon  after  they 
were  married  at  the  American  embassy  —  he  settling  a  con- 
sideral)lc  sum  on  his  wife,  which  was  ])laced  in  the  mother's 
safe-keeping.  The  mother  returned  to  England,  and  the 
newly  married  pair  started  on  a  tour  through  Spain,  taking 
the  steamer  at  Cadiz  for  Havana. 

The  following  dispatch,  copied  from  the   London   Times, 
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will  serve  to  show  the  beginning  of  the  sequel  to  his  rash  but 
lover-like  proceedings : 

[Timeft,  April  7.  1873.] 

Philadelphia,  March  26th. 
The  arrest  of  Austin  Bidwell,  another  of  tlie  persons  impli- 
cated in  the  Bank  of  England  forgeries,  who  was  captured  at 
Havana,  through  the  agency  of  the  cables,  has  probably  already 
been  announced  in  England.  A  telegram  from  Havana  states  that 
although  there  is  no  extradition  treaty  with  England,  the  authorities 
intend  to  give  Bidwell  up  and  allow  hiui  to  be  taken  to  London  as 
soon  as  the  proper  proofs  are  furnished. 

As  soon  as  Austin  and  his  wife  were  ])r()Ught  to  London, 
she  deserted  him. 

I  again  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative.  It  had  oeeu- 
pied  about  two  months  in  making  the  prejiarations  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  1  wiis  still  so  donbtful  as  to  the  possi- 
bility that  th(>  Ihmk  of  England  would  not  discover  the 
fraud  with  the  first  l)atcli  of  bills,  that  1  had  fully  {jrcjiared 
(mly  what  rej)resented  £4,200.  I  had  prescrvcil  the  ('udf)rse- 
ment  blocks  used  in  their  manufacture,  so  that  in  case  we 
were  disappointed,  and  the  bank  really  (liscounti'<l  them,  we 
could  rush  up  a  larger  number  in  a  few  days.  It  was  exactly 
this  doul)t  which  had  ])revent(Ml  llie  accumulation  of  a  sutli- 
cient  quantity  of  false  bills:  for  drspite  the  fair  look  of  tlie 
thing,  it  was  difhcult  to  believe  otherwise  than  that  the  Itank 
had  what  looked  like  a  vulnerable  jtoint  iiuar<lc(l  ju  some  way 
that  had  esca|)e<l  my  scrutiny.  Hesidis,  I  liad  tlie  Warren 
account  with  the  IJank  of  I'lu'jland.  and  tlic  Ibirton  account 
at  the  (Continental  Hank'.  With  these  simple  means  1  now 
])ro))ose(l  to  enter  the  l)omb-pi'oot  \aults  of  the  greatest  limm- 
cial  fortress  of  which  history  t:'i\es  account. 

My  brother  was  sat'elv  out  of  Ku'jland.  All  was  prejiared 
for  the  trial  test. 

"Will  the  false  bills  u-o  tbrou'jh?  Will  the  artiiis  eyes  of 
the  renowned  IJank  of  I'liiLiland  detect  the  impostui'c  at  the 
first  glance?"  'riiese  and  similar  (piestious  agitated  my 
mind  at   this  juncture.      To  settle   the  (piestion.   I    took    the 
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X4,2o0  in  false  bills  and  went  to  Birmingham.  There  I 
engaged  a  room  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  and  on  })aper  brought 
with  me  1  wrote  in  Warren's  name,  imitating  his  hand- 
writing, to  ^Ir.  Francis,  Manager  of  the  Western  Branch  of 
the  ]3ank  of  England,  the  following : 

Birmingham,  January  21,  1873. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  liand  you  herewith,  as  per  enclosed  memorandum,  bills  for 
discount,  the  proceeds  of  which  please  place  to  my  credit  on  receipt. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  Yours  very  truly, 

F.  A.  Warren. 

On  the  previous  day  all  the  money,  except  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  had  been  drawn  out  of  the  London  banks,  so 
that  in  case  of  a  discovery  that  would  be  the  only  additional 
loss  —  the  previous  preparations  having  cost  aliout  as  much 
more.  We  had  also  prepared  everything  for  an  immediate 
flight  in  case  it  should  prove  a  failure.  1  waited  in  Birming- 
ham until  the  next  day,  in  order  to  hear  fi'om  ^Ir.  Francis,  or 
otherwise  get  a  clue  as  to  the  fate  of  the  false  bills.  In  case 
the  forgery  had  been  discovered,  he  would  doubtless  reply  to 
the  letter  all  the  same,  and  simultaneously  })ut  the  Birming- 
ham ])olice  on  the  scent,  or  send  a  detective  from  London  to 
watch  at  the  i)ost-office  and  arrest  the  ])crson  who  called  for 
the  letter.  Suj)pose  1  should  be  thus  arrested  ?  ^Ir.  Francis 
could  not  recognize  me  as  otherwise  connected  with  his  cus- 
tomer, Warren,  he  never  having  seen  me  ;  but  I  should  have 
been  asked  some  awkward  questions,  and  why  I  had  called 
for  Warren's  letters.  That  I  might  have  even  a  lame  excuse 
ready,  I  wrote  a  note  as  follows : 

Birmingham,  January  22,  1873. 
Postmaster: 

Sir,  —  Please   deliver  any  letters   for   me  to  the   bearer,    and 

oblige  F.  A.  Warren. 

Calling  at  the  post-oflfice,  and  seeing  no  sign  that  it  was 
specially  watched,  1  handed  in  the  order,  and  was  given  a 
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letter.  Had  I  been  arrested,  1  should  have  said  that  I  met  a 
gentleman  on  the  train  and  fell  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  just  before  arriving  at  Birmingham  he  remarlced  that  he 
must  continue  his  journey  to  Liverpool,  and  would  feel  obliged 
to  me  if  1  would  call  for  liis  letters  and  forward  them. 
I  hurried  to  catch  the  London  train,  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
under  way  I  opened  the  letter,  which  was  to  the  following 

purport : 

"VVesteun  Bhanch  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
London,  January  22,  1873. 
F.  A.  Warren,  Esq.,  P.  O.  Birmingham: 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  favor  of  tlio  21st,  enclosing  £4,250  in  bills 
for  discount,  is  received,  and  proceeds  of  same  passed  to  your 
credit  as  requested.  Hoping  you  an;  recovering  from  the  efTects 
of  the  fall  from  your  horse,  and  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  in  London  soon,  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully,  P.  M.  Francis. 

On  arrival  in  London,!  gave  Noyes  **  Warren  "  checks  for 
£4,000,  which  he  deposited  in  the  Continental  I)aui<  to  Ifor- 
ton's  credit.  T  next  filled  in  and  signed  Jlortou  checks  for 
about  .£3,000,  with  which  lie  i)ur('liase(l  Tnited  States  bonds 
from  Jay  Cooke,  M'Cullocli  A-  Co.,  at  their  banking-house  in 
Lombard  Street  —  the  Wall  Street  of  London. 

This  completed  the  oj)eration,  and  as  soon  as  we  could 
prepare  more  false  bills  we  wei-e  ready  for  another  of  exactly 
the  same  kind,  only  on  a  larger  scale  —  and  thus  we  kept 
repeating  until  the  discovery. 

Thinking  that  the  jiurcbase  of  such  large  sums  of  United 
States  bonds  from  day  to  day  niigbt  attract  attention,  I 
devised  another  plan,  viz. :  The  forged  liills  being  sent  from 
Ilirniingham  by  mail,  discounted  and  place(l  to  Warren's 
credit  at  the  Hank  of  l']m:land,  the  amount  immediately 
transb'iM'ed  to  the  Horton  account  at  the  Continental  Hank 
by  means  of  Wai'i-en  checks  1  bad  Noyes  reduce  the  latter 
account  by  drawing  out  Lank  of  j-lngland  notes.  These  were 
taken  to  the  bank   and  cxcbanL^cd   for  trold,  which  was  dcliv- 
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crcd  in  scaled  bags  of  £1,000  each,  and  immediately  carried 
back  and  exchanged  for  notes  by  another  person.  The  object 
of  this  double  exchange  was  to  break  the  connection,  it  being 
obligatory  that  a  list  of  the  numbers  of  all  notes  paid  out,  and 
to  whom,  must  be  preserved  by  bankers  and  other  dealers. 
Even  when  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  the  person  who  pays 
out  a  note  must  endorse  on  the  back  of  it  his  or  her  name 
and  address,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  they  are  made  pay- 
able "to  bearer"  exactly  like  "greenbacks."  And,  indeed, 
the  disposal  of  so  much  gold  without  attracting  notice  was 
one  of  my  chief  anxieties  —  in  fact,  I  found  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  having  too  much  of  that  useful  metal.  The  reader 
may  realize  this  fact  when  I  state  that  while  the  "  business  " 
was  in  0])eration  our  "  income "  was  at  times  more  than 
$50,000  per  day. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  relating,  right  here,  an  incident  which 
illustrates  the  folly  of  "  crowing  before  one  is  out  of  the 
woods,"  or  "  counting  chickens  before  they  are  hatched." 

One  evening  in  January,  while  the  "  fraud  machine  "  was 
in  full  operation,  three  stylishly  dressed  young  men  met  in  a 
private  })arlor  of  the  St.  James  Hotel,  Piccadilly.  Two  of 
them  ap])eared  to  be  in  high  spirits — perha])S  possessed  by 
evil  spirits,  whom  sjiirits  of  another  kind  might  conciliate  — 
and  one  of  the  party  called  for  a  bottle  of  "  Vueve  Clicjuot"  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  the  "  golden  calf  "  having  been  worshiped 
that  day  to  the  jingle  of  many  bags  of  sovereigns.  The  elder 
of  the  trio  was  in  a  pensive  mood,  and  was  rallied  by  his  hila- 
rious companions  for  his  taciturnity,  which  became  more 
marked  as  their  merriment  increased.  They  saw  themselves 
safely  back  in  America,  the  possessors  of  fortunes,  however 
wrongfully  obtained,  yet  obtained  in  a  way  that  would  leave 
behind  no  ruined  widows  and  orphans  to  linger  out  the 
remainder  of  their  blighted  lives  in  poverty.  That  was  a 
point  which  added  zest  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  prospect. 
Being  ol)tained  from  an  institution,  into  whose  impregnable 
vaults  flowed  the  wealth  of  the  world,  was  a  source  of  inex- 
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pressible  satisfaction  to  those  gentlemanly  appearing  robbers. 
At  last  the  elder  could  endure  the  situation  no  long«!r,  and 
addressed  the  party  very  much  as  follows : 

"Well,  my  friends,  you  believe  that  nothing  can  hapj)en 
to  hinder  the  full  realization  of  your  hopes,  and  that  you 
are  as  safe  as  if  you  were  already  olf  for  America;  but  1 
advise  you  to  moderate  your  ardor  and  not  be  too  sanguine  — 
too  certain.  It  is  true  that  everything  is  so  arranged,  works 
so  suioothly,  and  ourselves  shrouded  in  so  dense  a  fog — a 
London  fog  —  of  mystery,  that,  even  in  case  of  a  premature 
discovery,  they  may  not  be  able  to  reach  us  or  get  a  clue  to 
our  personality. 

'*  It  appears  as  if  the  bank  managers  had  heaj)ed  a  mountain 
of  gold  out  in  the  street,  and  had  ])ut  up  a  notice,  '  IMease  do 
not  touch  this,'  and  then  had  left  it  unguarded  with  the  guile- 
less conlidingness  of  an  Arcadian.  Who  couhl  ever  have 
imagined  they  would  have  left  such  an  o))cn  path  to  their 
bags  of  gold  ?  Thousands  of  Englishmen  have  gone  out  to 
India  to  '  shake  the  Banyan  tree,'  l)ut  this  Ijeats  that  *  legal' 
way  of  'making'  a  fortune  <out  of  sight.  Despite  the  smooth 
surface,  1  have  a  forebodinji'  that  Aeolus  is  brooding  a  storm 
that  nujy  send  our  goldTladen  bark  among  the  rocks,  and  our- 
selves with  it.  Negligence  or  accident  will  beat  the  '  best  laid 
plans,'  and  we  shall  liave  the  greatest  success  or  the  most 
terrible  disaster  possible.  Let  us  do  no  more  crowing  until 
we  are  out  of  tin;  woods." 

With  these  woi'ds  the  speaker  rehi|ise(j  into  his  thoughtful 
mood,  anil  soon  alter  departed,  leaving  his  g<tl»let  of  \'ueve 
Cli(|Uot  untasted. 

It  was  not  long  aftei-  this  that  a  ti'uly  laughaltle  iiu'ident 
occurred.  During  oui'  stay  in  Loudon,  it  was  fre(|uentlv 
remarked  that  McDonald  lioi-e  a  strong  geiieial  reseuiblaiice 
to  the  I'lMUce  of  Wales.  ( >ue  alteinoou  Mac  and  I  were 
sauntering  past  the  "•  I  Ioisc-(  luaids,"  and  as  soon  as  the  inaLf- 
niiicent  sentry  (placed  un  Imisi'liack  in  the  gate\\a\)  saw  us. 
he  brought  his  sword  to  the  salute  and  kept    it  thei'e  until   wc 
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were  past.  Exactly  who  he  took  me  for  has  ever  since  been 
—  not  a  caaus  belli — but  a  subject  of  curious  cogitations  — 
especially  when  in  prison,  writing  petitions  to  the  Home  Office 
for  my  release  —  whether  I  should  not  refer  the  secretary  of 
State  to  the  sentry,  in  order  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  I 
was  a  "  somebody." 

On  the  27th  day  of  February  my  associate  and  myself 
had  a  consultation  as  to  whether  we  should  stoj)  with  what 
we  had,  or  put  in  one  more  batch  of  bills.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  |)ut  in  another,  and  the  very  last  lot.  In  thus  tak- 
ing the  ])itchcr  once  too  often  to  the  well,  too  little  account 
was  taken  of  two  all-important  points  —  neglect  of  business 
and  the  possibility  of  accidents,  the  latter,  of  course,  usu- 
ally arising  out  of  the  former.  Early  the  next  day  I  jiosted 
in  Birmingham  to  the  Bank  more  than  $100,000  in  false  bills, 
congratulating  myself  that  the  affair  was  so  nearly  finished, 
and  that  the  next  day  I  should  be  off  for  America.  When 
these  bills  were  mailed  the  balance  in  both  banks  had  been 
reduced  to  less  than  a  thousand  ])0unds. 

Remaining  in  Birmingham,  early  the  next  morning  I  sent 
a  ca1)nuui  to  the  post-office  with  an  order  for  letters  addressed 
to  Warren,  and  kept  a  watch  on  him  to  see  if  he  was  followed 
from  the  office.  After  satisfying  myself  that  he  was  not  being 
"  shadowed,"  I  got  from  him  the  letter,  which  was  from  Mr. 
Francis,  stating  that  the  bills  had  been  received,  discounted, 
and  the  proceeds  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Warren  account. 
Of  course,  this  was  the  last  of  a  number  of  letters  from  3Ir. 
Francis,  which  had  been  received  by  me  during  the  progress 
of  the  affair,  and  as  each  came  to  hand  I  could  not  rc]»rcss  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  by  the  irony  of  fate  I  seemed  destined, 
in  the  execution  of  "  speculations,"  to  alnise  the  confidence  of 
some  of  the  l)est  of  men.  The  fact  that,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  I  was  taking  no  advantage  of  facilities  afforded  by  a 
position  of  trust  —  Mr.  Francis  never  having  seen  me  —  was 
the  excuse  with  which  I  had  always,  in  such  cases,  tried  to 
salve  niv  conscience. 
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The  letter  in  question  satisfied  nje  that  our  false  bills  had 
jrone  through  the  mill,  and  would  be  laid  away  in  the  vaults 
of  the  bank  to  be  forgotten  until  they  should  become  due 
two  months  later  ;  and  thus  it  would  have  been,  but  for  an 
unforeseen  occurrence  to  Ix?  related  shortly.  I  hurried 
to  the  station,  and  taking  a  train  an-ived  in  London  by  the 
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lime  the  Iciiiks  wci'c  opt'ii  Inr  Imsiiirss.  In  (irdcr  to  lie 
ccrtiiiu  tlijit  nil  \v;is  i-i'jlit  ln'tuic  st'inliiiL!'  Noyrs  into  the  ( 'oii- 
linciiliil  iJaiik,  1  l;;i\c  him  :i  cliccl^  tor  a  siii;ill  ammmt.  which 
hi'  sent  ill  h\-  a  (•(immissiniii'i-  !i>r  coljcrt  ion,  witli  onlcr  to 
briuL;"  tiic  mniicv  tn  liim  at    thr   ('aiiiioii  Street   lintel.      1  t<ink 
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care  to  be  in  the  bank  when  he  arrived,  that  I  might  see  what 
passed.  The  check  was  paid  without  demur,  and  he  left  the 
bank,  I  keeping  him  in  view  until  he  had  passed  the  public 
house  where  Noycs  was  waiting  for  me.  1  hastened  in  and 
told  him  to  go  and  get  the  money  from  the  commissioner, 
which  he  did,  then  come  to  meet  me  at  Garraway's,  our  usual 
place  of  rendezvous.  Inasmuch  as  many  generations  of  all 
nations  visiting  London,  have  been  accustomed  to  resort  to 
Garraway's  coffee-house,  for  pleasure  or  business  purposes, 
and  as  it  was  closed  for  the  last  time  on  Saturday,  August 
11,  1876,  a  picture  of  this  celebrated  place  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  reader. 

At  the  time  of  the  "  South-Sea  bubble,"  Dean  Swift  wrote 
the  following  lines  regarding  the  brokers  and  their  victims, 
the  speculators,  who  were  accustomed  to  congregate  at 
Garraway's  : 

There  is  a  gulf  where  thousands  fell, 
Here  all  the  bold  adventurers  came, 

A  narrow  sound,  though  deep  as  hell  — 
Change-alley  is  the  dreadful  name. 

Subscribers  here  by  thousands  float, 

And  jostle  one  another  down, 
Each  paddling  in  his  leaky  boat, 

And  here  they  fish  for  gold  and  drown. 

*  *  *  *  ■  ■ 

Meantime,  secure  on  Garway  cliffs, 

A  savage  race,  by  shipwrecks  fed, 
Lie  waiting  for  the  founder'd  skiffs, 

And  strip  tlie  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Dr.  Radelift'e,  a  celebrated  character,  was  a  rash  specula- 
tor in  the  South-Sea  scheme,  and  could  always  be  found  dur- 
ing business  hours  planted  at  a  table,  to  watch  the  turns  of 
the  share  nuirkct,  and  to  receive  his  ])aticnt&,  as  was  the 
custom  in  the  last  century  with  coffee-houses  in  general. 
One  day  he  had  invested  five  thousand  guineas  in  one  project, 
and  upon   being  informed    that  he  had  lost  it  all,  rejilied : 
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"  Why,  'tis  but  going  up  five  thousand  pairs  of  stairs  more." 
"  This  answer,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  deserves  a  statue." 

Coming  down  to  hiter  times,  we  find  in  Diekens's  "  Pick- 
wick Club,"  where  Sergeant  IJuzfuz,  in  the  case  of  Bardell  vs. 
Pickwick,  (|Uotes  the  following  letter : 

Garuaway's,  twelve  o'clock. 
Deah  Mrs.  B.: —  Chops  and  tomato  sauce. 

Yours,  Pickwick. 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  Ije  in  a  Pickwickian  state  of 
mind  on  the  food  question,  1  will  reserve  the  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  great  fraud,  and  the  arrest  of  Xoyes,  for  the 
next  chapter. 


14 


Chapter  XXI. 


THE  FRAUD  DISCOVERED  —NOTES  ARRESTED  —  A  CLEARANCE  —  AN  IMPORTANT 
PIECE  OF  BLOTTING  PAPER  —  FLIGHT  OF  MCDONALD  —  EXAMINATION  OF  NOTES 
AT  TUB  MANSION  HOUSE  BEFORE  LORD  MATOR  WATERLOW  —  THE  BANK  SOLICI- 
TOR, C.  K.  FRESHFIELD,  M.  P.  —  DR,  KENEALT. 

IT  appears  that  when  the  last  lot  of  bills  arrived  from 
Birmingham  they  were  handed  by  the  manager,  as  nsual, 
to  a  clerk  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  over  and  enter  them  in 
the  books.  In  running  them  over,  he  threw  out  two  on 
which  the  date  of  the  acceptance  had  not  been  put.  Suppos- 
ing this  to  have  been  an  oversight  of  the  accejitors,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  irregularity  beyond  laying  the  bills  aside, 
that  the  supposed  neglect  might  be  rectified.  Accordingly,  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March,  1873,  the  bills  were  sent  to 
B.  W.  Blydenstein  (the  supposed  acceptor),  and  were  at  once 
declared  to  be  forgeries.  Instant  measures  were  taken  to 
arrest  the  perpetrators.  This  occurred  just  after  we  had  sent 
the  commissioner  with  a  Horton  check  as  related  in  the  last 
chapter. 

Upon  meeting  Noyes  at  Garraway's  I  gave  him  Warren 
checks  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  with  which  he  pur- 
chased United  States  bonds  from  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  1 
also  gave  him  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  Warren  checks 
to  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Horton  account.  After  hav- 
ing accomplished  that  business,  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
withdraw  the  money  from  the  Horton  account,  which  would 
finish,  and  we  be  ready  to  leave  the  country  with  our  booty. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  would  end  my  anxieties ! 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  send  a  commissioner  to  draw 
the  monev,  so  that  in  the  apparently  impossible  case  of  a  dis- 
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covery  Noyes  would  be  safe  from  arrest.  Should  there  be  a 
premature  "  tumble  "  and  we  become  aware  of  it  in  time,  we 
could  easily  get  him  out  of  the  country  —  he  being  the  only 
one  who  was  known  to  the  bankers.  But  having  just  visited 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  and  the  Continental  Bank,  he  justly  felt  cer- 
tain that  all  was  right,  and  thought  it  would  be  best,  and 
quite  safe,  for  him  to  go  and  do  the  business  in  person  instead 
of  sending  a  commissioner. 

We  had  j)reviously  sent  commissioners  for  large  sums  in 
bonds,  etc. ;  but  in  such  cases  they  had  acted  only  as  mes- 
sengers, not  knowing  the  value  of  tiie  packages  they  carried. 
The  checks  we  had  sent  l)y  them  were  for  small  sums,  and 
now  to  send  one  to  draw  Jr'SOjOOO  might  cause  incjuiry  at  the 
Continental  Bank.  For  these  reasons  I  concluded  to  let 
Noyes  have  his  own  way.  Had  1  known  what  was  at  that 
moment  passing  not  a  stone's  throw  from  where  we  sat  in 
Garraway's,  my  thoughts  would  have  been  of  (piite  a  dill'erent 
nature.  After  the  discovery,  as  related,  the  telegraph  was 
set  to  work,  and  detectives  ])rocured  from  the  Bow  Street 
police  station,  which  was  but  a  short  distance  from  where  we 
sat  discussing  our  next  and  last  move  —  the  last  indeed! 
They  went  to  the  Continental,  llor(on's  bank,  and  waited  to 
meet  Noyes  as  he  came  in  about  one  o'clock  r.  m.  to  draw  the 
money,  lie  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Bow  Street  station, 
the  l)arty  passing  close  by  me  on  the  way,  of  course  neither 
Noyes  or  1  taking  any  notice  of  eacii  other.  As  1  had  fore- 
seen and  provided  for  this  i)ossil)le  contingency,  the  occur- 
rence did  not  alarm  me,  for  1  knew  that  if  till  ini/  jirrciiutionx 
Jtail  hci.'n  lived  up  ^>,  no  harm  Ixydiul  tenijiorary  inconvenience 
could  come  to  Noyes,  and  not  the  sliglitest  clue  lie  ol)taine(l 
U)  connect  Mac  or  myself  witli  tbe  fraud.  Anstin.  tlu'  onlv 
other  one  known  Ui  the  bankcis,  wns,  as  1  supposed,  sate 
in  the  Tnited  States;  tiiei-el'ore,  ;is  1  felt  secure  that  no  infor- 
mation wonld  be  got  out  of  Nnyrs,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  lie 
(piietly  in  London  until  the  fiii'dre  of  excitement  was  a  little 
cooled,  and   then  to  make  oui'  way  out   of  the  conntry  at   our 
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leisure.  Noth  withstanding  these  seemingly  impregnable 
plans  and  precautions,  and  as  a  striking  example  of  how 
crime  comes  to  light,  it  will  be  interesting  to  have  the  causes 
which  nullilied  the  execution  of  the  ideas  outlined  in  the  last 
sentence. 

During  the  operation  Mac  occupied  lodgings  in  an  aristo- 
cratic quarter,  St.  James  Place,  Piccadilly.  There  all  the  bills 
were  made.  When  the  last  lot  was  ready,  I  made  away  with 
and  destroyed  by  burning  or  otherwise,  the  articles  used  in 
their  manufacture. 

As  soon  as  Xoyes  was  arrested,  I  went  to  Mac's  rooms  and 
made  a  clearance.  As  I  was  about  to  put  all  the  waste 
pa})ers  in  the  fire  Mac  said  he  had  some  letters  to  write  and 
asked  me  to  leave  a  piece  of  blotting  paper.  I  selected  a 
piece  that  appeared  not  to  have  been  used  and  laid  it  aside  for 
him  —  a  fatal  concession,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  the 
trial,  showing  what  telling  use  was  made  of  it.  I  was  less 
particular  in  the  clearance  because  when  I  represented  to  him 
the  danger  of  an  American  moving  from  his  lodgings  at  such 
a  juncture,  he  agreed  to  remain  quietly  there.  Then  judge  of 
my  astonishment  later  in  the  day,  when  he  said  to  me  at  Gar- 
raway's :  ^  Well,  Fve  got  all  my  things  out  of  that  place, 
anyway."  It  was  too  late  to  repair  so  false  a  step,  and  he 
assured  me  that  he  had  not  left  a  scrap  of  paper  behind.  Sub- 
se(|uent  events  showed  that  his  landlady  saw  in  a  paper  an 
account  of  the  forgery  and  arrest  of  Noycs,  and  coupling  it 
with  her  lodger's  precipitate  flight  —  he  having  previously 
given  no  notice  of  his  intention  to  leave  —  her  suspicions  were 
aroused  ;  she  went  directly  to  the  rooms  and  gathered  up 
every  loose  bit  of  paper  she  could  find,  among  which  the  only 
thing  that  ])roved  of  special  value  was  the  piece  of  blotting 
paper,  and  sent  word  to  the  police  station. 

Mac  paid  the  penalty  of  this  thoughtless  act  as  this  piece  of 
blotter  ])roved  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  direct  link, 
which  e(jnnected  him  with  the  forgery. 

1  had  occasion  to  part  from  Mac  for  an  hour,  and  on  my 
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return  at  about  six  p.  m.,  found  a  note  written  by  him,  stating 
that  he  liad  just  time  to  catch  the  hist  evening  train  for  Dover. 
He  really  went  to  Liverpool ;  l)ut  becoming  suspicious,  doulded 
on  the  police,  ran  to  Chester,  from  there  crossed  the  country 
by  way  of  Taunton  to  Southampton,  crossed  to  Havre,  from 
which  place  he  managed  to  get  on  board  the  steamship 
Thuriiuj'ia^  and  sailed  for  New  York. 


II.l.l   MINATKI). 


This  unexpected  departure  diseoucorted  my  jdans  enni- 
]»letely.  Tlir  ert'cet  it  had  nii  niy  I'utui'e  jiroet'cdiniis  will  be 
<letaile(l  in  the  chapters  relating  t(j  my  (light  ihrouiiii  Ireland, 
and  be\  Olid. 
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NO  YES  BEFORE   THE  LORD  MAYOR. 


The  following  regarding  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  arrest, 
and  examination  of  Noyes,  is  compiled  from  reliable  sources. 
It  Avas  on  Saturday,  March  1,  1873,  that  Noyes  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  Mansion  House.  The  ordinary 
business  of  the  day  had  concluded  at  twelve  o'clock,  but 
about  two  o'clock  Noyes  was  brought  to  the  bar  on  the  charge 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  forgeries  in  question. 

The  Lord  Mayor  Waterlow  had  not  then  taken  his  seat, 
and  few  people  were  present,  except  the  officers  and  a  few 
stragglers.  On  the  Lord  Mayor  taking  his  seat,  he  stated 
that  there  were  reasons  for  hearing  the  charge  in  private,  and 

he  therefore  re- 
quested, under  a 
power  given  him 
by  statute,  that 
everyone  not  con- 
nected with  the 
case  would  retire 
from  court.  L^pon 
this  the  reporters, 
for  Avhom  the  inti- 
mation seemed  spe- 
cially intended, 
withdrew  in  a  body. 
The  charge  was 
then  proceeded 
with,  and  sufficient 
evidence  was  pro- 
duce d  b  y  t  h  e 
^lessi's.  Freshfield, 
who  aj^peared  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  warrant 
the  Lord  flavor  in  remanding  the  prisoner  until  the  next  Fri- 
day, when  the  evidence  taken  at  the  first  hearing  was  allowed 
to  transpire  without  reservation  of  any  kind  as  part  of  the  case 
for  the  prosecution,  and  the  prisoner's  coimsel  had  opportu- 
nities offered  him  of  cross-examinino-  witnesses  who  had  ffiven 
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ft.  A  contemporary  account  states  that  since  his  arrest  a 
week  previously  he  had  much  altered  in  appearance  for  the 
worse ;  and  throujirhout  the  protracted  examination  of  March 
7th,  he  seemed  anxious  and  dejected. 

The  Lord  Mayor  took  his  seat  in  the  justice-room  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  on  that  date  the  prisoner  was  put  to  the 
har.  Mr.  Freshfield,  the  solicitor  to  the  bank,  attended  to 
conduct  the  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
])any;  the  prisoner  was  defended  Ity  Dr.  Kenealy,  Q.  C. 

Mr.  All'rcd  I).  Rothschild,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  bank, 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  bench.  ^Mr.  Frank  May,  the  deputy 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Enjj^land,  said  that  from  inquiries 
he  found  that  some  portions  of  the  ))roceeds  of  the  forged 
bills  had  been  paid  into  the  Continental  Bank  in  Lombard 
Street,  and  in  consequence  he  went  to  that  bank  on  Satur- 
day to  obtain  further  infoi'mation.  lie  there  saw  the  pris- 
oner, and  gave  him  into 
custody. 

lie  asked  the  manager 
of  the  Continental  l>ank,  in 
the  priscmer's  ])resence,  if 
the  prisoner  was  Mr.  Ilor- 
ton's  clerk,  and  he  re[»lied  in 
the  allii-mative.  The  })ris- 
oner  then  said,  "•  Why  are 
you  giving  nn.'  into  cus- 
toilyV  Witness  \o\d  bim 
that  he  came  from  the  l>ank 
of  England  and  he  charged 
him  with  fraud. 

Ml-.  l?icbai"d  Aniery, 
le(lger-keej)er    at    the     Coii- 

tinentid  Hank,  said  he  knew  the  prisoner  Ity  the  name  of 
Edwin  Xoyea.  He  also  knrw  a  Mr.  C.  .1.  Ilorton,  who  hail 
an  aceount  at  the  bank.  The  j)risoner  was  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  cash  to  be  jiaid  to  Mr.  Iloi'ton's  credit,  and  also  ul 
presenting  Ilorton's  cheeks  to  l>e  cashed. 


DU.     KKNEALY. 
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In  reply  to  Dr.  Kencaly,  the  witness,  Mr.  Amcry,  said  he 
only  knew  the  prisoner  as  Horton's  clerk,  and  as  either  paying 
in  or  cashing  checks  on  his  account ;  and  Col.  Francis  stated 
that  he  never  saw  the  prisoner  until  the  day  upon  which  he 
was  given  into  custody.  Dr.  Kenealy,  addressing  the  bench, 
said  he  wanted  to  know  with  what  offense  ^Ir.  Xoyes,  the 
prisoner,  was  charged.  Mr.  Okc,  the  chief  cleik  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  replied  that  he  was  charged  with  fraudulently  obtain- 
ing <£ 4,500  by  means  of  documents  alleged  ro  have  been 
forged,  and  by  conspiring  with  other  ])ersons,  at  present 
unknown,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  A  letter  was  about  to  be  read,  upon 
which  Dr.  Kencaly  objected  unless  there  was  evidence  to  show 
that  it  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Xoyes.  Mr. 
Frcshfield  said  it  was  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  co-conspirator. 
Dr.  Kenealy  submitted  that  the  prosecution  must  lirst  estab- 
lish a  conspiracy.  On  the  occasion  when  the  {)risoner  was 
first  brought  before  the  court  he  understood  the  case  against 
him  was  heard  in  camera.  He  protested  against  such  a 
course  being  resorted  to  while  trying  a  man  upon  a  criminal 
charge.  They  were  not  going  to  have  the  In()uisition  in  this 
country,  and  he  submitted  that  the  trying  a  jirisoner  in  camera 
was  a  relic  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Lord  ]\layor  exj)lained 
that  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  ])ower  given  him  as  a  magistrate  under  Jcrvis's  act,  he 
had  decided  that  the  preliminary  investigation  should  be  heard 
in  private.  The  prisoner  had  then  been  in  custody  only  a  few 
hours :  there  was  at  that  time  reason  to  ])clieve  that  an  enor- 
mous fi'aud  had  been  committed,  and  that  the  ends  of  justice 
might  be  frustrated  if  the  circumstances  were  made  puljlic 
at  the  first  hearing.  He  had  exercised  his  discretion  in  the 
matter,  the  prisoner's  counsel  had  since  heard  the  evidence 
taken  on  the  first  occasion  and  was  now  in  a  position  to 
ap])reciate  and  use  it.  Although  the  prisoner  was  not  repre- 
sented by  a  counsel  on  the  first  occasion,  the  Lord  Mayor 
took  good  care  in  the  dischar";e  of  his  dutv  to  see  that  he  was 
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in  no  way  prejudiced  by  the  manner  in  wliicli  the  investi^ira- 
tion  was  conducted.  He  would  be  ultimately  charjred  with 
conspiring  with  one  Ilorton,  otherwise  Warren.  Dr.  Kenealy 
rej)lied,  that  according  to  that  theory  any  merchant's  clerk  in 
the  city  of  London  might  any  day  be  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  that  Mr.  Noyes  had  experienced. 

He  protested  against  it  imtil  a  conspiracy  had  been  estab- 
lished between  Noyes  and  Warren.  Mr.  Xoyes,  in  the  trans- 
actions in  question,  had  done  nothing  more  than  cash  genuine 
checks  for  his  master,  and  wliy  he  should  hv.  assumed  to  have 
been  concerned  in  a  forgery  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
The  Lord  Mayor  said  it  was  clear  by  the  evidence  that  he  had 
cashed  checks  which  were  the  j)r<jducts  of  those  forgeries. 

Jonathan  Pope,  a  city  policeman,  spoke  as  to  the  j)risoner 
having  been  given  into  his  custody  on  Saturday  preceding  at 
tlie  Continental  Bank,  and  to  linding  u])on  hiui  at  the  police 
station  an  open  check  for  £100,  drawn  by  Jlortou  on  the  Con- 
tincnital  IJank,  two  l)ank-uotes  for  £100  and  £10  in  gold,  a 
gold  watch  and  chain,  a  diamond  I'ing,  and  a  number  of 
memoranda. 

Detective  l>arg(\ant  Spittle,  who  was  recalled  by  Dr. 
Kenealy,  said  he  had  looked  o\'er  the  jiapers  found  u]ion  the 
prisoner,  aiul  among  them  was  an  agreeiiK'ut  (Mitered  into 
in  January  between  hiui  ami  llorf^n,  by  wbieb  he  lieeame 
Ilorton's  clei'k  and  manager  at  a  salary  of  I' I'M)  a  year.  He 
ai)peared  to  have  jiaiil  ,£;)(H)  to  Ilortoii  as  a  iiremiuui.  lie 
also  found  a  nuuil)er  of  lett<'rs  mldressed  to  tlie  prisoner  and 
referring  to  an  ad\('rtisenieiit  tor  a  clerk's  situation  wbieb  be 
had  inserted  in  the  daily  Trh'iinijili.  TIicit  were  likewise 
among  the  jtapers  several  letteis  iuipoitanl  to  tlie  pi'isouer. 
In  one  of  these  lettei'S  i-efei'l'e(|  to  by  tlie  witness,  dated  tlie 
'2Sth  of  Januai'v,  Ilorton  told  tlie  prisonei-  to  give  up  his  room 
at  the  nridge-IIniise  Hotel  ami  to  take  anotlier  on  the  lirst 
floor  at  the  ("annon  Street  Hotel,  and  advised  bini  to  obtain  a 
trusty  ))oi'ter  wlioin  be  could  send  witli  deposits  to  tlic  lianks, 
and  with  stocks  or  bonds  to  the  otiices  of  Messrs.  .lav  Cooke 
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k  Co.  and  Messrs.  Clews,  Habicht  &  Co.  He  added  that  as 
soon  as  he  got  settled  in  his  chambers  he  would  engage 
another  clerk  so  that  he  (Noyes)  should  not  have  so  much 
running  about.     Another  letter  was  as  follows  : 

London. 
E.  Noyes,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  shall  be  unable  to  come  to  the  office  to-morrow 
as  I  shall  be  very  busy  at  the  West  End,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
come  as  far  as  London  Bridge,  so  you  can  go  on  with  the  business 
just  as  1  told  you,  and  do  not  fail  to  collect  the  money  and  bring  it 
with  you  to  Broad  Street  station  at  three  o'clock,  and  meet  me  in 
the  first-class  waiting  room,  or  down  at  the  ticket  office  at  the  foot 
of  tlie  stairs.      I  will  then  give  you  further   instructions. 

I  am  yours,  etc., 

C.  J.  HORTON. 

All  the  above  devices  and  documents  were  pre-arranged  by 
me  for  just  the  emergency  in  which  Noyes  then  found  him- 
self, and  they  would  have  proved  ample  to  protect  him,  had 
no  others  of  the  party  been  arrested  —  our  arrest  affording  the 
opportunity  to  prove  previous  acquaintance. 

At  this  stage  Mr.  Freshfield  applied  to  the  bench  to  have 
the  prisoner  remanded  for  a  week.  The  evidence  he  said, 
went  to  show  that  he  had  been  dealing  with  very  large  sums 
of  money  and  acting  almost  in  the  character  of  a  ])rincij)al, 
certainly  in  that  of  an  accomplice.  Dr.  Kenealy  submitted 
there  was  no  evidence  whatever  against  ^Ir.  Xoyes,  and  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  bound  to  dismiss  him.  There  was  no 
proof  that  Warren  and  Horton  were  the  same  person.  It  was 
impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  they 
were  distinct.  There  was  evidence  that  Noyes  was  a  clerk  to 
Horton  and  that  he  was  never  seen  in  the  branch  Bank  of 
England  at  the  West  End.  The  only  ])erson  who  spoke  of 
seeing  the  prisoner  was  a  clerk  of  the  Messrs.  McCulloch,  and 
that  was  at  their  place  of  business.  What  had  Mr.  Noyes 
done  more  than  any  clerk  of  a  merchant  in  the  city  ?  It 
might  be  assumed  that  bills  proved  afterward  to  be  forgeries 
often  passed  through  the  hands  of  innocent  people  who  had  no 
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knowledge  of  the  risk  they  run.  The  learned  counsel  dwelt 
upon  the  circumstances  as  proved  by  papers  found  upon  him, 
that  >soyes  had  advertised  for  a  situation  as  clerk  on  coming 
to  this  country  from  America,  in  December  last,  and  that  he 
had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  Horton.  Was  it  likely 
tliat  if  Horton  was  about  to  embark  in  a  gigantic  fraud  he 
would  -take  a  perfect  stranger  into  his  confidence  ?  Dealing 
with  the  evidence  as  it  stood,  he  submitted  there  was  only  one 
transaction  l)etween  them  and  that  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
justify  his  detention.  Mr.  Freshlield  said  Dr.  Kenealy  must 
not  assume  that  he  agreed  with  him  in  that  at  all.  The  Lord 
Mayor  said,  looking  at  the  evidence  as  it  stood,  he  could  not 
take  any  other  course  than  remand  the  prisoner,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  found  dealing  on  one 
day  with  money  amounting  to  £22,000,  the  produce  of  forged 
bills,  and  that  a  letter  was  found  uj)()n  him  asking  him  to 
l)ring  the  money  to  a  pers(^n  whom  he  would  find  in  the  first- 
class  waiting-room  at  a  railway  stati(jn.  Wo:  could  not  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  tiiat  the  ])risoner  must  have 
known  the  moneys  with  which  he  was  dealing  had  Itcen 
accpiired  by  unlawful  means,  lie  remanded  him  until  that 
day  week  to  his  old  quarters  in  Newgate. 


Chapter  XXII. 


HUNTED  THROUGTI  IRELAND  —  $2,500  REWARD  FOR  MY  CAPTURE  —  DETECTIVES 
"SI'OT"  me  AT  THE  CORK  RAILWAY  STATION — OBLIGED  TO  ABANDON  TAKING 
PASSAGE  BY  THE  ILL-FATED  ATLANTIC  —  A  GAME  OF  "  HAKE  AND  IIOINDS  "'  — 
ELUDING  A  DETECTIVE  "  TRAP" — ENGLISH  MISRI'LE  IN  IRELAND  —  AM  TAKEN 
FOR  A  PRIEST  —  A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  THUNDERBOLT  AT  l.ISMOKE  —  AN  EARLY 
MORNING  WALK  —  A  RIDE  ON  AN  IRISH  JAUNTING-CAR  — "  ON  THE  HOAD  TO 
CLONMEL"  —  SHELTER  IN  A  "  SHEBEEN  "  —  HOW  THIRSTY  SOULS  GET  THE 
"CRAYTHUR"  IN  IRELAND  —  A  GOOD  OLD  IRISH  LADY  —  PURSUIT,  AND  REFUGE 
IN  A  RUINED  COTTAGE  AT  CAUIR. 

"TITTITIIOUT  the  remotest  suspicion  that  my  right  name 
V  V  "Nvas  known,  or  that  anything  had  been  discovered  to 
show  my  connection  with  the  frand,  I  rcsohed  to  take  the 
steamer  Atlantic  of  the  White  Star  Line,  at  Qneenstown,  for 
NcAv  York.  Knowing  that  all  the  railway  stations  in  London 
Avere  being  watched,  and  that  any  man  buying  a  ticket  for 
America  might  have  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  I  sent  a 
])orter  to  })urchase  a  ticket  for  Dublin  via  Holyhead.  1  in- 
tended taking  the  9  P.  M.  mail  train,  and,  as  a  precaution,  I 
waited  imtil  the  last  moment,  after  the  passengers  were  on 
board  and  the  waiting-room  doors  shut.  As  the  mail  was 
being  ti'ansferred  from  the  wagons  to  the  train,  1  took  the 
opportunity  to  walk  through  the  big  gate  unobserved  amid 
the  rush  and  confusion.  The  car  doors  were  all  locked,  but 
on  showing  my  ticket  to  a  guard  (conductor)  he  let  me  into 
a  com))artment,  no  doubt  supposing  that  I  had  obtained 
admission  to  the  station  from  the  waiting-room  and  had  lieen 
loitering  about.  The  same  was  jjrobably  the  case  with  the 
two  or  three  other  men  looking  out  of  the  waiting-room  Avin- 
dow  at  the  jjlatforni,  whom  I  judged  to  be  detectives.  The 
train  rolled  out  of  the  station,  and  soon  1  was  leaving  London 
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behind  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  After  midniglit  we 
took  the  steamer  at  Holyhead  and  arrived  at  Diiljlin  about 
seven  a.  m.  I  should  not  have  felt  so  comfortable  throujrhout 
this  night's  journey  had  1  known  that  the  telegraph  was  flash- 
ing in  all  directions  : 

"£500  reward  for  the  capture  of  George  Bidwell,  who  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  great  bank  forgery. 
He  is  an  Ameiican,  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  dark  complexion, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  in  Ireland." 

A  whole  cohnnn  regarding  myself  and  my  transactions  was 
published  in  the  Dublin  pajjcrs  of  that  morning.  Not  sus{)ect- 
ing  they  contained  "news"  regarding  me,  1  neglected  jmr- 
chasing  one,  and  renuiining  ignorant  of  my  imminent  danger, 
took  the  train  for  Cork,  where  I  arrived  about  four  r.  M.  1  had 
two  or  three  London  paj)ers  of  the  previous  day  in  my  hand 
as  1  left  the  station.  1  had  never  Ix-en  in  Cork  until  then, 
and  as  I  j)assed  into  the  street  two  detectives,  who  were 
watcliing  the  passengers,  tui'ucd  and  followed  me.  A  few 
yards  from  the  station  one  of  them  stepped  up  by  my  side 
and  said  : 

'"  Have  you  ever  been  here  before  ?  " 

1  slightly  turned  my  head  toward  him,  gave  a  haughty 
glance  as  1  replied,  "-Yes,"  —  tbeu  looked  straight  aliead 
and  continued  my  slow  gait,  ])aying  no  further  attention  to 
him.  He  continued  walking  by  my  side  for  a  lew  steps,  as  if 
irresolute,  then  droi»i»ed  to  the  real',  rejoining  his  eompanion. 
I  (lid  not  dare  t(j  look  around,  or  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
location  of  the  wharf  from  which  the  tuji-lioat  started  to  con- 
vey nuiil  and  jiassengers  to  the  New  York  steamers,  which 
waited  in  the  outer  harlior.  Theictore  1  continued  my  walk 
along  what  appeareil  to  be  the  main  liusiiu'ss  street,  ]>erhaiis 
for  a  fpiarter  of  a  mile,  then  tui'ued  into  a  druggist's  and 
calle(l  for  souu'  Spanish  licurice.  This  was  done  to  enable 
me  to  ascei-tain  if  the  detect  i\cs  wei-e  still  follow  in ii\  In  a 
moment  they  passe(l  the  shop  '/a/.ing  intently  in,  and  saw  me 
leaning  carelessly  against    the  counter  with  my  face   partiall} 
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turned  to  the  street.  As  soon  as  I  had  paid  for  the  licorice, 
I  continued  my  walk  in  the  same  direction,  but  saw  nothing 
of  the  men,  they  having  evidently  stopped  in  some  place  to 
let  me  get  ahead  once  more.  In  a  short  time  I  approached 
an  inclosiire,  over  the  gate  of  which  was  a  sign  that  informed 
me  I  had  come  by  accident  direct  to  the  wharf  of  the  New 
York  steamers.  Entering  I  found  the  place  crowded,  and  the 
tug-boat  ready  to  convey  the  passengers  to  the  steamer  Atlan- 
tic. Before  attempting  to  step  aboard  the  tug  I  took  a  covert 
look  around  and  saw  my  two  detectives  standing  back  in  one 
corner  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  me  all  but  their  heads  being 
concealed  behind  the  crowd  waiting  to  see  their  friends  off 
for  America.  Apparently  unconscious  of  their  presence,  I 
threw  my  papers,  one  by  one  down  among  the  passengers ; 
and  as  the  deck  of  the  boat  was  eight  or  ten  feet  below,  the 
detectives  could  not  see  to  whom  they  were  thrown.  I  stood 
leaning  on  the  rail  a  short  time  gazing  at  the  scene,  then  left 
the  wharf  not  even  glancing  in  the  direction  of  the  detectives. 
I  felt  that  any  attempt  of  mine  to  embark  would  precipitate 
their  movements,  therefore  I  at  once  abandoned  all  ideas  of 
taking  passage  from  Queenstown. 

Now  mark  the  irony  of  fate !  That  was  the  last  passage 
ever  made  by  the  magnificent  steamer  Atlantic  !  Some  mag- 
netic influence  deranged  her  compass  so  that  she  ran  twenty 
miles  out  of  her  course,  striking  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
at  Meagcr's  Head,  Prospect  Harbor,  broke  in  two,  then  rolling 
into  deep  water,  sank  in  a  few  minutes.  Out  of  1002  persons 
on  board  5G0  perished,  including  most  of  the  saloon  passen- 
gers and  all  the  women  and  children.  The  elegant  cabins 
and  state-rooms  became  their  tombs  —  and  one  might  have 
been  mine.  But  not  for  me  such  favoring  fate ;  a  moment's 
struggle  ended  their  sufferings,  while  1  was  left  to  undergo 
the  pangs  of  a  thousand  deaths ! 

I  continued  my  walk  up  a  hill  among  the  private  resi- 
dences of  the  city,  and  hailing  a  cab  told  the  driver  to  take 
me  back  to  the  station.     Eager  for  a  job,  he  asked  to  drive 
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me  a  mile  beyond  on  the  railway.  Thinking  I  might  elude 
the  detectives  at  the  Quecnstown  station,  I  acceded  and  he 
made  his  little  Irish  horse  rush  along  at  a  pace  which  brought 
us  to  the  stopping-place  just  before  the  train  arrived. 

I  purchased  a  ticket  and  hastened  into  a  carriage,  where, 
lo  and  behold !  sat  the  two  detectives.  A  few  minutes  brought 
us  to  Cork  again.  I  was  not  yet  aware  they  were  in  possession 
of  my  right  name  and  the  knowledge  that  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  my  capture,  nor  that  their 
hesitation  was  occasioned  by  doubts  as  to  my  identity,  which 
the  first  false  step  on  my  part  might  remove.  I  did  not  su|> 
pose  they  were  looking  especially  for  mc,  but  for  any  one  in 
general  whose  actions  and  appearance  might  indicate  that  he 
was  one  of  the  ojjcrators  in  the  bank  forgery.  Under  this 
erroneous  belief,  I  crossed  to  the  Duljlin  station,  which  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  that  of  the  Cork  and  Quecnstown,  to 
incpiire  for  a  dispatch  that  I  ex])ecte(l  from  London  to  the 
name  of  Bodell.  When  I  stcj)])cd  up  to  the  telegraph-counter 
and  gave  the  name,  the  pretty  girl  in  charge  looked  at  me  in 
a  very  "s|)eaking"  manner,,  and  without  making  examination 
replied,  "  No."  As  1  turned  away,  1  saw  my  two  detectives 
standiug  at  the  other  side  of  the  room.  '*  Well,"  1  thought 
to  myself,  "  this  is  very  strange ;  I  left  tlie  (Quecnstown  sta- 
tion ahead  of  them,  and  here  they  ai'e  again,  all  alive."  I 
walked  away  into  the  most  throiige<l  streets  of  the  business 
part  of  the  city ;  turning  a  coiner,  I  glanced  backwards  and 
saw  tiiem  following  at  some  distance  in  the  I'ear.  As  soon 
as  1  had  fairly  turned  the  corner.  1  started  at  a  fast  walk, 
turning  the  next  before  they  came  in  view;  and  after  three  or 
four  such  turnings  1  went  into  a  small  teni|ierance  hotel  and 
took  lodgings  for  the  night.  Tliei-e  was  Imt  a  single  com- 
mercial traveler  in  the  sitt inL'-rooni — a  sjK'cial  room  set  apart 
in  every  I'higlish  hotel,  sacreil  to  the '•  druminer  "  fraternity. 
In  the  course  of  the  e\('nin'_''  he  handeil  me  a  small  railwav 
maj)  of  Ireland,  which,  in  my  sul)se(jnent  lliglit  throuiili  the 
country,  proved  of  incalculalile  service  to  me. 
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The  next  morning  I  went  out  and  purchased  a  hand-bag, 
a  Scotch  caj),  and  a  cheap,  frieze  ulster.  j\Iy  night's  cogita- 
tions had  not  enabled  me  to  solve  the  detective  problem,  but 
I  felt  confident  that  something  was  decidedly  wrong.  I  then 
liircd  a  covered  cab,  driving  past  the  post-ollice  to  reconnoiter, 
and  saw  one  of  the  detectives  standing  in  the  door-way.  This 
sight  deterred  me  from  going  in  to  ask  for  a  letter.  Dismiss- 
ing my  cab,  1  took  another  and  drove  to  the  jdacc  where  1 
had  made  my  purchases,  taking  them  into  the  cab,  and  going 
through  a  by -street  which  brought  me  close  to  my  hotel. 

From  the  commercial-room  in  the  second  floor  front,  I 
looked  out  and  marked  the  farthest  house  1  could  see  to  the 
left,  on  the  opi)osite  side.  Stepping  to  the  desk,  I  wrote  an 
order  directing  the  postmaster  to  deliver  any  letters  to  my 
(BodelFs)  address  to  the  bearer.  This  I  gave  to  a  cabman, 
instructing  him  to  drive  to  the  post-office  and  bring  my  mail 
to  the  house  I  had  marked,  returning  myself  to  the  commer- 
cial-room to  watch.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  the  cabman 
drive  to  the  house,  and  seeing  no  one  waiting  there,  he  turned 
and  drove  slowly  down  the  street  past  the  hotel,  holding  up 
at  arm's  length  a  letter  to  attract  my  notice  —  which  it  did  to 
my  two  detectives  walking  along  a  short  distance  behind  him, 
on  the  hotel  side  of  the  street,  with  noses  elevated  and  eyes 
peering  everywhere. 

"  Well,"  1  thought,  "  this  is  getting  to  be  hot,  and  it  is 
time  for  me  to  'skip'  Cork."  I  was  now  fully  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  my  danger.  No  one  ha])peniug  to  be  in  the  com- 
mercial-ro(Hn  for  the  moment,  1  left  my  hat  on  the  sofa,  and 
wearing  the  Scotch  cap,  slipped  downstairs  just  as  they  were 
jjast  the  hotel,  following  them  until  1  came  to  where  the  cal) 
was  waiting  with  my  luggage.  I  ordered  the  driver  to  take 
me  to  a  canal-l)oat  wharf,  where  I  dismissed  him ;  then,  with 
bag  in  hand,  I  walked  across  the  canal  bridge,  stopped  in  a 
small  shop  and  hired  a  smaller  boy  to  go  for  a  jaunting-car, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  I  was  rolling  to  the  northward. 

On  the   road  1  threw  some  small   coins  to  poor-looking 
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people,  who  then,  as  now,  comprised  among  their  numbers 
the  most  honest  patriots  and  the  truest-hearted  sons  of  Erin. 
While  gazing  upon  the  mud  huts  and  turf  cottages  which 
constitut€'d,  with  but  few  excej)tions,  the  abiding-places  of  a 
poverty-stricken  people,  I  could  not  help  apostrophizing  thus: 
"  To  what  a  state  of  degradation  has  not  English  misrule  and 
oi)pression,  long  continued,  brought  the  noble  Celtic  race  ? 
Doubtless  over  this  very  road  numy  a  humble  Irisli  peasant 
has  been  hunted  to  the  death  at  a  time  when  it  was  oidy 
necessary  for  his  p]nglish  murderer  to  oft'er  in  defense,  before 
a  jury  composed  of  his  own  countrymen,  that  he  had  only 
killed  an  Irishman:  where  life  was  no  more  valued  by  the 
English  of  that  time  than  arc  now  the  lives  of  the  convicts 
in  the  p]nglish  prisons."  How  low  that  valuation  is  may  be 
judged  ]\v  the  words  spoken  to  me  by  the  chief  warder  of 
Dartmoor  ])rison,  in  1877:  ''We  think  no  more  of  killing  a 
convict  than  we  do  of  killing  a  dog;  indeed,  we  value  the  life 
of  a  good  dog  above  that  of  a  convict." 

Seeing  me  throwing  the  ponce  to  the  poor  folk,  cal)l)y  took 
it  into  his  head  that  1  must  1)0  a  priest  —  a  good  criterion  of 
the  estimation  in  which  tho  benovolonce  of  the  Fathers  is  hold 
In'  their  own  poo])lo.  And  I  may  here  remark  that  all  the 
Catholic  ]»riosts  I  have  known,  occupying  tho  ])ost  of  ohaplain 
to  the  convicts  of  that  religion,  wore  without  cxct^jition  faith- 
ful and  entirely  devoted  to  the  duties  of  thrji-  holy  calliu'j-, 
speaking  fearlessly  to  the  autlidi-ities  wlienovei-  ('atlidiie  pris- 
oners wore  being  wrongly  treateil  by  tlie  wai'dei's.  1  bad  no 
intent  ion  (if  traveling  as  a  pi'iest.  and  when  I  told  the  driver 
as  mueh  h<'  would  not  belieNC  it.  but  insistecl  that  1  was  really 
a  priest  tra\-eling  incognito;  tliei'ei"oi'i\  when  we  stojiped  at  a 
small,  waysiile  tavern,  about  twrl\c  miles  from  Cork  and  two 
to  Forinov.  he  pi'ivately  infoi-meil  the  mistress  that  I  was  a 
jiriost  who  did  not  want  tho  fact  to  itccomo  Unown.  Aeooi-d- 
iiiLdv  tlir  'j-ood  woman  ti'eate(|  me  with  mai'ke(l  attention 
(iuriuLT  my  slioi-t   stay.      It   was  then   nearly  sunset,  and   as    ! 

did  not  wish   the  caliman   to  iret   back   to  Cork    until    late  at 
13 
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night,  I  kc]it  him  eating  and  drinking  until  dark,  when  I  paid 
the  bill  and  started  him  homeward,  uproariously  rejoicing.  I 
then  started  for  Fermoy  station,  about  two  miles  distant, 
taking  the  hostler  along  to  carry  my  bag.  AVhen  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  village  I  let  him  return.  While  passing 
through  the  village  I  went  into  a  shop  and  purchased  a  differ- 
ent Scotch  cap,  the  "  Glengary." 

Arriving  at  the  station,  I  noticed  a  man  near  the  ticket- 
office  who  appeared  to  be  watching  those  who  Averc  purchasing 
tickets.  This  made  me  change  my  plan  —  instead  of  taking 
a  ticket  to  Dublin,  I  bought  one  for  Lismorc,  the  end  of  the 
road  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  exclamation,  "  Well,  are 
you  going  to  stay  all  night  ? "  was  the  first  intimation  I  had 
of  our  arrival  at  that  place.  I  rubbed  my  sleepy  eyes,  and 
saw  with  dismay  that  all  the  passengers  were  gone,  and  one 
of  the  porters  was  putting  out  the  lights.  At  the  platform  I 
found  a  cab,  and  by  nine  p.  m.  I  was  at  the  Lismore  House. 

After  eating  supper  I  entered  the  sitting-room,  finding  a 
single  occupant  whom  I  took  to  be  a  lawyer ;  and,  judging  by 
his  conversation  and  manner,  in  the  light  of  later  events,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  he  surmised  who  I  was.  He  was  reading  a 
newspaper,  which  he  once  or  twice  offered  to  me ;  but  not 
dreaming  of  the  interesting  nature  of  its  contents,  I  declined 
to  take  it  from  him.  About  ten  p.  m.  the  gentleman  retired, 
leaving  his  paper  on  the  table.  I  carelessly  picked  it  up,  and 
the  first  thing  that  caught  my  eyes  was  a  displayed  heading 
in  large  type: 

500  pounds  reward  for  the  capture  of  George  Bidwell,  who  is 
in  Ireland.  He  cannot  escape,  for  all  the  stations  are  watched  and 
the  seaports  guarded.  The  wliole  constabulary  and  detective  force 
of  the  country  are  after  liim  (etc.) 

A  thunderbolt,  indeed !  For  a  few  minutes  I  stared  at 
the  paper  in  blank  dismay.  It  was  fortunate  for  my  tem- 
porary safety  that  there  were  no  witnesses  present.  ''  Well," 
I  thought  to  myself,  "  this  is  a  predicament !     Hoav  did  they 
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obtain  my  right  name  ?  I  thought  T  had  covered  up  the 
whole  affair  so  deep  in  mystery  that  not  a  ehie  to  our  per- 
sonality could  be  obtained ;  and  here  in  this  paper  ap[)ears 
the  whole  business  as  correctly  as  if  I  had  told  them  myself ! 
There  has  been  carelessness  or  treachery  somewhere ! " 

I  sat  for  an  hour  alone  in  this  Lismore  Hotel,  utterly 
dumbfounded,  bewildered,  paralyzed.  1  had  exi)crienced 
some  shocks,  some  "  taivc-downs,"  in  my  tinie,  but  never 
one  to  compare  with  this.  After  j)riding  myself  in  having 
laid  a  plan  and  managed  an  operation  to  ligliten  the  plethoric 
money-bags  of  the  most  gigantic  financial  institution  in  all 
the  world  —  one  that  never  has  less  than  !j'GO,000.000  in  its 
impregnable  vaults  —  an  institution  which  boasted  that  its 
system  of  transacting  business  had  become  so  perfect  that 
it  was  secure  from  the  attem])ts  of  the  designing,  yet  had 
permitted  me  and  my  assistants  to  carry  off  its  l)ags  of  gold 
ad  libitum, — jhere  I  was  in  such  a  fix,  and  everything  sujv 
posed  to  have  been  so  carefully  hiddcMi,  so  deeply  burieil,  that 
nothing  less  than  superhuman  genius  could  unearth  it,  had 
come  to  the  surface  as  by  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand  in  the 
hands  of  a  prestidigitateur. 

Arousing  myself  from  a  stat(!  of  mental  stupefaction 
hitherto  unknown,  I  began  to  r('ali/.e  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate action  if  1  wished  to  avoid  falling  into  the  nicM'cilrss  jaws 
of  the  British  I^ion.  I  put  the  j)aper  into  the  fire,  and  retireil 
to  the  room  allotti^d  to  me.  For  the  first  time  1  fully  real- 
izeil  how  far  1  had  departed  from  the  principles  inculcated  liy 
my  father  and  mother.  For  llie  first  time  I  saw  myself  on 
the  verge  of  tlie  yawning  gull  toward  which  1  had  been  almost 
ini])ei'ee])t ibly  glidiiiu'  ever  since  ihc  day  of  my  fatal  meeting 
with  Fi'ank  Kililie  in  IJaltiinnrc. 

iJefore  (layliiibt  in  the  nioiniuL!"  I  had  decideil  njion  the 
first  step,  ami  as  the  lawyei'  had  askcil  me  if  I  intended  to 
remain  over  Sunday,  I  I'esoKcd  to  he  as  far  awav  as  possihle 
liefore  he  was  out  of  lied.  While  it  was  yet  dark  in  the  hiius<\ 
1  left  my  liaL;'  in  the  lirdrooni  and  crept  gently  down  the  stairs 
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to  the  basement,  where  the  porter-hostler  was  sleeping  in  a 
box  of  rags.  1  suppose  the  poor  wretch  had  not  long  finished 
his  multifarious  duties,  for  1  could  arouse  him  only  to  a  state 
of  semi-consciousness,  and  could  get  no  information  from 
him.  I  then  went  up  to  the  front  door,  carefully  turned  the 
key  and  stepped  out  on  the  piazza  which  ran  along  the  front 
of  the  hotel.  Another  shock  was  in  store  for  me.  A  man 
posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  was  watching  the  hotel ! 

It  was  now  quite  light,  and  I  sauntered  carelessly  up  the 
street,  apparently  taking  no  notice  of  the  man  over  the  way, 
and  endeavoring  to  show  by  my  actions  that  1  was  out  for  an 
airing  before  breakfast. 

As  I  turned  the  next  corner  and  glanced  back,  I  saw  him 
following.  I  noticed  a  place  where  jaunting-cars  were  to  be 
let,  but  passed  on,  at  each  turn  glancing  back  to  see  my  fol- 
lower the  same  distance  in  the  rear.  I  now  took  a  circuit 
around  by  the  hotel,  but  instead  of  going  in,  I  hastened  and 
turned  the  next  corner  beyond —  he,  when  reaching  the  corner 
near  the  hotel,  not  seeing  me,  doubtless  thought  I  had  gone 
in,  and  planted  himself  in  his  old  position.  I  thought  Lis- 
more  to  be  getting  rather  hot,  and  hastening  to  the  livery 
stable,  found  the  hostler  just  getting  up.  He  informed  me 
that  all  the  horses  were  engaged  for  the  day  (Sunday,  March 
9,  1873)  except  one,  the  fastest  they  had,  but  as  this  was 
engaged  for  a  long  journey  on  Tuesday,  they  were  letting  him 
have  a  rest.  I  said  :  "  But,  my  good  fellow,  I  must  have  a 
horse,  and  at  once,  with  you  to  drive,  and  there  will  be  a  half 
sovereign  for  a  good  Irishman,  such  as  I  see  before  me-"  My 
"  blarney  "  began  to  do  its  work.  Scratching  his  head,  ho 
finally  said :  "  Well,  I  will  waken  up  my  master,  and  you  can 
talk  with  him."  So  he  ra])ped  at  a  window,  and  soon  a 
night-capped  head  appeared,  and  after  some  parley  the  master 
consented  to  let  me  his  equipage.  In  a  few  minutes  from  the 
time  I  had  lost  sight  of  my  follower  we  were  rattling  out  of 
the  town  of  Lismore  at  the  full  speed  of  a  blooded  Irish  horse. 
I  had  left  my  bag  behind,  taking  only  the  Scotch  caps  and 
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ulster  with  me  from  the  hotel.  I  found,  hy  reference  to  the 
small  map  and  railway  guide,  that  Clonmel  was  less  than 
thirty  miles  distant,  and  connected  with  Dublin  by  a  branch 
line.  When  I  engaged  the  jaunting-car,  I  had  told  the  owner 
that  it  was  uncertain  what  part  of  the  day  I  should  require  it, 
and  after  wc  Avere  about  five  miles  from  Lismore  I  said  to  the 
driver : 

"  You  say  that  you  arc  going  to  Clonmel  on  Tuesday  for  a 
passenger.  Well,  now,  as  1  must  go  there  before  I  leave  this 
part  of  the  country,  you  may  as  well  continue  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  1  can  return  with  you  (jn  Tuesday." 

This  j)leased  him,  and  wc  th'ove  on  till  al»out  noon,  when 
we  stop})ed  at  a  country  grocery  about  five  miles  from  Clon- 
mel. As  we  drove  up  to  the  d(jor,  the  words  of  an  old  Irish 
song  went  jingling  through  my  l)rain : 

"  At  tlie  sign  of  the  bell, 
On  tlie  road  to  Clonmel, 

Pat  Flagherty  kept  a  neat  shebeen." 

The  rain  poured  down  in  tcjrrents.  1  gave  my  driver  a 
lunch  of  bread  and  cheese,  which  —  of  course  there  —  includeil 
whisky.  I  also  gave  him  a  sovereign,  telling  him  to  pay  his 
master  for  the  horse-hire  and  keep  the  change  for  himself ; 
then  started  him  l)ack  l)rim  full  of  delight  and  the  "craythur," 
receiving  his  parting  salute: 

"  Yer  'ouor  is  a  jintleman.  and  no  mistake." 

I  arraugeil  with  the  store-keeper  to  let  a  boy  take  me  in 
his  ear  to  ( "lonniel. 

"The  Creeu  Isle  1"  Well.  1  I'miuhI  out  that  day  what  kerps 
the  grass  gi-cru  in  Ireland.  .M\  Irish  frie/.e  and  every  thread 
on  nil'  werr  watcr-log'jed.  yet  th<'  Irish  lad.  ni\'  d!"i\ cr,  tonk 
the  ••  buekets-tuU  "  as  a  matter  of  roiirse.  Amidst  this  (IcIul;!' 
of  rain,  we  ;irri\ cd  in  Clomiirl  and  slo|iped  at  a  '•  shebeen. "" 
kept  by  ihe  liny's  uncle  -  -  ihi\  ing  into  the  back  yard  thiniijii 
a  gate  in  a  iio;ii-(l-fenee  fifteen  feet  high,  which  shut  it  in  troui 
the  stre.'t. 

i    went    into  a  room  in  the   r-^ir  nf  the  sale-ronni.  the  A-"'V 
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of  which  stood  open  so  that  I  could  see  all  that  passed  within  ; 
and,  as  I  stood  drying  my  clothes  by  the  turf  lire,  I  saw^  how 
thirsty  souls  on  the  "  ould  sod,"  evaded  the  Sunday  liquor 
law.  The  proprietor  stood  in  the  shop  in  a  position  Avhcnce 
he  could  covertly  keep  an  eye  on  the  policeman  patrolling  the 
street,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  a  signal  was  given, 
tlie  back-yard  gate  thrown  open,  when  a  dozen  men  rushed 
in,  and  the  gate  closed.  Coming  hilariously  through  the 
dwelling  into  the  shop,  these  were  soon  busily  drinking  their 
"  potheen,"  laughing  and  boasting  about  how  cunningly  they 
had  "  done  the  cowardly  informer  of  a  policeman." 

It  was  now  two  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
starting  out,  I  walked  along  a  main  street  until  I  saw  a  sign, 
"  Cabs  to  let."  I  went  into  the  house  and  was  shown  into  an 
inner  room,  where  the  })roprietress  sat  crooning  over  a  turf 
fire.  She  motioned  me  to  a  seat  beside  her,  and  when  I  told 
her  I  wished  for  a  conveyance  to  take  me  to  Cahir,  a  place 
eight  miles  distant,  she  asked  me  several  questions,  among 
others,  how  long  I  wished  to  be  gone,  and  if  I  were  not  an 
American.  To  all  of  which,  I  replied  to  the  following  effect : 
That  I  was  going  to  visit  some  friends  who  were  officers 
stationed  in  the  fort  at  Cahir ;  and  as  to  her  mistaking  me  for 
an  American,  the  ancestors  of  the  "  Yankees  "  went  from 
about  Norfolk  county,  England,  to  America,  of  course  taking 
the  accent  with  them,  and  I  being  from  the  former  place 
(Norfolk)  of  course  had  the  same  accent. 

This  explanation  appeared  to  satisfy  the  old  lady,  and  she 
became  quite  confidential ;  and,  anxious  to  remove  from  my 
mind  any  trace  of  offense  at  her  unusual  questioning,  she 
drew  closer  to  me  and  said : 

"  I  can  see  that  you  are  all  right ;  but,  the  fact  is,  that 
the  captain  of  police  sent  an  order  that  I  should  notify 
him  at  once,  in  case  any  stranger  wished  to  hire  a  vehicle, 
especially  if  I  thought  him  an  American.  ]]ut  I  do  not  care 
for  the  curs ;  they  are  nothing  but  a  })arcel  of  spies  and 
informers  in  the  pa}-  of  the  English  government ;  so  even  if 
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you  were  the  one  they  are  lookiiiL^  for,  tlicy  will  wait  a  long 
time  for  nie  to  inform  them,  and  you  shall  have  my  best  horse 
and  a  good  driver." 

I  lieartily  thanked  the  good  old  Irish  lady  —  for  I  have 
found  true  ladies  and  gentlemen  among  the  poor  and  humble 
as  well  as  the  wealthy,  esj)ecially  in  Ireland  —  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  bowling  gaily  along  toward  Cahir. 

This  is  a  small,  ancient,  walled  garrison  town,  the  nearest 
railway  station  being  at  Clonmel.  This  miniature  city  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  heart-stirring  event  in  the  distant 
past.  Here  Cromwell  was  for  a  time  held  at  bay,  and  his 
fanatical  hordes  made  their  Celtic  opj)onents  pay  in  lilood  for 
their  ])atriotic  and  desperate  defense  of  their  homes  and 
firesides. 

Driving  through  the  town  gate,  T  saw  in  the  main  street  a 
grocery  store  with  a  blind  down,  and  telling  the  driver  to  halt 
there,  I  paid  him  and  sent  him  back.  I  then  went  into  the 
grocery,  and  after  taking  a  lunch  of  Ijread  and  cheese,  con- 
tinued my  walk  up  the  street.  1  saw  a  hotel  just  ahead,  but 
not  wishing  to  attract  attention  to  my  movements,  1  crossed  to 
the  oj)posite  side,  and  while  dointr  so,  ghinced  back  and  saw  a 
car  come  through  the  same  town  gate  1  bad  just  entered,  and 
dash  furiously  up  the  street,  ])ullinir  up  at  the  walk  a  few 
yards  behind  me.  Just  as  they  sjirang  out,  1  tui'ne(l  to  the 
left  into  a  narrow  lane  in  wiiicb  1  saw  a  gateway  to  the  fort, 
just  within  the  entrance  of  wliicb  a  sentry  was  jiacing,  there 
being  opposite  sevei'al  rootless  cottaiics.  Tlie  soMier's  back 
being  turned,  (piick  as  thought  1  sprang  unseen  within  one  of 
these,  and  in  a  monu'ut  1  lieaid  sonu'  men  run  around  the 
corner  and  intei'rogat(!  the  soldiei'.  who  stuutly  declared  that 
no  one  bad  entei'ed.  Tju'  men  then  (lenian(led  to  see  the  rap- 
tain,  wei'e  admittiMl,  aiui  alter  a  sboit  tinu-  1  beard  tlieui 
(■()nie  out  and  ijepart.  1  stood  in  tbat  laiin  two  mortal  bniii's 
until  dusk,  tlien  walke(|  out  unseen  by  tliesentiy,  and  turniiej 
to  tlif  left,  came  into  a  narrow  sti'eet  liueij  with  small  dwcll- 
inu"  bouses. 


Chapter  XXIII. 


AN  rXCEREMONIOUS  CALL  —  "  I  AM  A  FENIAN  LEADER  "  —  A  "  STORY  "  TOLD  IN  THE 
DARK  —  MALOY  HELPS  MY  ESCAPE  ON  AN  IRISH  JAUNTING-CAR  —  EGGS  —  A 
POLICEMAN  ANXIOrS  TO  OBTAIN  THE  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD  —  DUBLIN 
AGAIN  —  A  JEWESS'S  BLESSING  —  I  TURN  RUSSIAN,  AND  LATER  BECOME  A  FRENCH- 
MAN—  BELFAST  DETECTIVES  —  ESCAPE  INTO  SCOTLAND  —  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF 
THE  STORY — A  BOW-STREET  DETECTIVE'S  ADVENTURES  WHILE  HUNTING  ME 
THROUGH  IRELAND  —  CROSS-QUESTIONING  MY  JAUNTING-CAR  DRIVER  —  A 
"  COLD  WATER  CURE  "  —  HOT  ON  THE  TRAIL  —  NOT  IN  THE  FORT  —  A  FRUITLESS 
HUNT — MANY  INNOCENTS  ARRESTED  —  MALOY  BECOMES  A  "  KNOW-NOTHING.  " 

CROSSING  the  narrow  street  in  Caliir,  referred  to  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter,  I  went  in  hap-hazard  at  the 
first  door,  without  knocking,  and  saw  a  family  eating  their 
humble  supper.  As  I  walked  in  1  addressed  the  family  at 
the  table  thus: 

"  Good  evening.     Pardon  my  intrusion,  and  do  not  dis- 
turb yourselves ;  but  by  all  means  finish  your  su])per." 
■     "  Good  evening,  sir,"  was  the  reply  from  the  man,  whom  I 
will  call  Maloy.     "  We  are  glad  to  see  you  ;  will  you  sit  by 
and  have  })ot-luck  with  us  ?  " 

"No,  thank  you,"  I  answered.  "I  am  an  American  — 
and  it  is  my  custom  when  traveling  in  any  country  to  make 
unceremonious  calls  like  this,  in  order  to  sec  the  i)eople  as 
they  really  are  at  home." 

xVfter  su})})er  was  over  I  related  to  ]\raloy  and  his  family 
several  st(jries  and  incidents  concerning  the  Fenians  and  their 
doings  in  America,  which  of  course  interested  them  greatly. 
When  it  was  faii'ly  dark  I  arose  to  go,  and  Maloy  went  out- 
side with  me.  He  had  previously  informed  me  that  he  was 
em])loyed  ]jy  the  government  in  the  civil  service  I  will  not 
state  in  what    capacity,  for    although   so   many   years   have 
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elapsed,  the  true-hearted  Irishman  may  still  be  earning  his 
bread  in  the  same  huml)le  emi)luymcnt,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  assisted  one  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  Fenian  leader 
in  1873  might  even  now  cost  him  dearly.  If  what  he  did  was 
discovered  at  the  time,  and  he  suffered  in  conse(|uence  — 
should  he  be  still  alive,  or  if  not,  his  wife  or  children — it 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  the  family,  and  to 
render  them  such  aid  as  is  now  in  my  power.  I  am  sure  they 
cannot  have  forgotten  me.  When  we  were  outside  the  door  1 
said: 

"  The  fact  is,  Maloy,  I  am  a  Fenian  leader,  and  the  police 
are  after  me !  1  have  been  dodging  them  for  two  days,  and 
they  are  looking  for  me  now  in  Cahir !  I  have  important 
papers  for  prominent  Fenians  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
it  would  delay  our  plans  if  I  am  obliged  to  destroy  them. 
But  I  fear  I  must  do  so  at  once,  unless  you  can  help  me.  I 
would  almost  sooner  forfeit  my  life  than  to  lose  these  pa})ers, 
and  I  shall  light  to  my  last  breath  rather  than  let  them  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  ])olice,  for  it  might  be  the  ruin  of 
several  good  men !  ]\ry  |)lan  is  to  douV)le  l)ack  to  Clonmel, 
and  I  want  your  assistance  to  get  me  out  of  Cahir!" 

"  0,  sir,"  he  replied  "  it  is  too  bad  you  did  not  let  me 
know  a  little  sooner,  for  the  mail-car  is  gone ;  it  starts  at  six 
o'clock." 

Just  as  he  finished  speaking,  a  car  came  rumbling  past, 
and  he  exclaimed  joyfully  : 

"  We  are  in  luck  !  'i'here  goes  the  mail-car  to  the  post- 
ofi'ice  I     Come  witb  me  !  " 

We  hastened  through  a  naiTow,  (lai'k  lane  to  the  gate  — 
tlie  same  1  bad  eutered  fi'oui  ("louiiiel  —  walked  tbi'ough  aud 
at  a  hundred  yanls  beyond  waited  for  llie  mail-car,  which  soon 
came  along.  ^Nlaloy  l)eing  well  acijiiaiiited  witb  the  driver, 
hailed  him.  saying  that  a  friend  of  his  wanted  a  ride  to 
Clonnu'l. 

Alter  shaking  hands  warndy  with  Maloy,  I  climbed  upon 
the  car,  and  the  next  instant  1  was  wbii'ling  abmg- — into 
fresh  dangers  —  in  that  uniipic  veliicle,  an  Irish  jaunting-car. 
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Arriving  near  Clonmel  I  saw  a  tavern,  and  ascertaining 
from  the  driver  that  it  was  near  the  railway  station,  1  left  the 
car  and  entered  the  place,  only  to  find  that  the  best,  and  in 
fact  the  sole  food  to  be  had  for  supper  was  eggs.  Having 
been  on  the  move  since  dawn,  after  a  sleepless  night,  and 
almost  without  food,  I  hesitate  to  divulge  how  many  eggs  I 
disi)Oscd  of  that  evening,  for  the  statement  might  tend  to 
throw  distrust  on  the  general  veracity  of  my  narrative.  Hav- 
ing dried  my  wet  clothes  and  put  myself  into  a  presentable 
condition,  I  went  to  the  railway  station  to  take  the  eleven 
P.  M.  train  to  Dublin.  Seating  myself  on  a  bench  outside,  I 
handed  some  money  to  a  porter  and  sent  him  for  a  ticket, 
which  he  obtained.  There  were  but  a  few  waiting  about,  so  I 
stepped  into  the  small  waiting-room  and  sat  down  near  three 
other  men.  The  one  nearest,  whom  I  at  once  })ut  down  for  a 
local  policeman  in  private  clothes,  turned  and  spoke  to  me. 
I  replied  with  civility  to  his  questions  until  finally  he  said : 
"But,  are  you  not  an  American?"  I  replied  to  his  startling 
question  in  such  a  manner  that  he  appeared  satisfied. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  for  questioning  you,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  but  there  has  been  a  great  forgery  in  London,  and 
it  is  said  some  of  the  parties  are  in  Ireland,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  get  a  claim  on  the  500  pounds  that  is  offered  for  each  one 
of  them."  I  told  him  that  instead  of  being  offended,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  to  see  the  zeal  he  exhibited  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be  suc- 
cessful in  securing  at  least  one  of  the  forgers,  which  would 
give  him  not  only  the  500  pounds,  but  undoubtedly  promo- 
tion. 1  got  on  the  train  all  right,  resolving  that  I  would  not 
si)eak  another  word  of  English  while  in  Ireland,  and  forthwith 
turned  into  a  Russian,  who  could  speak  "  unc  veree  leetel 
Froncais,"  confident  that  I  should  not  be  in  danger  of  expos- 
ure by  encounter  with  any  one  who  could  speak  the  Russian 
language.  1  threw  away  the  ordinary  Scotch  cap  I  had  been 
wearing,  and  put  on  the  Glengary.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
Maryborough  junction,  the  train  on  the  main  line  from  Cork 
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was  late,  and  I  walked  up  and  down  on  the  platform,  well- 
knowing  that  the  detectives  would  scrutinize  more  closely 
those  who  appeared  to  shrink  from  observation ;  therefore  I 
affected  the  bearing  of  a  Russian  prince  as  nearly  as  I  knew 
how. 

I  got  on  the  train  unmolested,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  at 
one  A.  M. 

There  appeared  to  be  some  special  watching  of  those 
leaving  the  train,  but  I  passed  out  unchallenged  and  took  a 
cab.  Not  knowing  the  name  of  any  hotel,  1  told  the  driver  I 
would  direct  the  route  as  we  ])assed  along,  and  he  drove  away 
at  a  great  pace.  Very  soon  1  noticed  another  cab  following 
at  an  equal  speed.  I  had  mine  turn  a  corner,  but  the  one 
behind  came  thundering  after;  and  though  I  bade  my  driver 
to  turn  at  nearly  every  C(jrnc'r,  still  I  could  not  shake  off 
my  supposed  pursuer  until,  after  apparently  being  followed 
about  two  miles,  the  stern-chaser  turned  off  in  another  direc- 
tion, much  to  my  relief.  We  soon  approached  the  Cathedral 
Hotel,  where  1  alighted  aljout  two  a.  m.,  rang  u})  the  porter, 
and  was  shown  to  a  room. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  sent  for  my  bill,  left 
the  hotel,  went  direct  to  the '*Je\v "' (juarter,  and  j)urchased 
a  valise  and  some  second-hand  clothes.  Xoticing  the  old 
Jewess's  looks  of  curiosity  ;it  seeing  one  of  my  appearance 
making  such  ])urchases,  1  remarked:  ''A  Fenian  friend  has 
got  himself  into  a  sei'ajx',  and  the  })olice  are  after  him  ;  so  I 
am  going  to  get  him  out  of  tlie  count ly,  and  wish  t(j  let  him 
have  sonu'  tilings  that  do  not  liave  too  new  a  look."  At 
hearing  those  (in  Ireland)  magic  words,  "■  Fenian,"  '"iJolice," 
sbe  lieeaiue  all  smiles,  let  me  lill  the  \alise  with  old  gai'ments 
at  my  own  priet',  and  at  paitiiii!'  said:  "'•(lod  bless  you!  Mav 
you  ha\e  good  luek,  and  get  hiui  otY  sale  to  America  I" 

1  then  went  to  a  more  |iictent ious  locality,  where  1  j»ro- 
cure(l  a  silk  hat  (li'a|ied  with  iiniiirniug  ('raj)e,  ])ut  the  (Ilen- 
gary  in  my  pocket,  anil  iiecaiue  a  Fi'euchman.  At  this 
moment  1  discovered  that  1  had   left  in  mv  room  at  the  hotel 
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a  large  silk  neck-wrapper  on  which  were  embroidered  the 
initials  "  G.  B,"  I  immediately  stepped  into  a  shop  and  left 
my  new  purchases,  resuming  the  Scotch  cap,  and  started  for 
the  hotel  (where  I  had  given  no  name)  to  secure  the  danger- 
ous article  left  behind.  Coming  in  sight  of  the  hotel,  I  saw 
a  man  stationed  opposite,  leaning  on  a  cane,  who  appeared  to 
be  watching  the  house.  As  I  approached  nearer  he  kept  his 
eyes  covertly  fixed  upon  me ;  therefore,  instead  of  entering 
the  hotel,  I  walked  past  it  and  turned  the  next  corner,  glanc- 
ing backward  as  I  did  so,  and,  to  my  dismay,  saw  the  man 
following  me.  I  now  adopted  the  same  plan  of  action  that 
succeeded  so  well  at  Cork,  and  in  a  half-hour  I  had  shaken 
him  off  and  returned  to  the  place  where  I  had  left  my  new 
silk  hat  and  valise.  Doffing  the  hat,  with  valise  in  hand,  1 
was  soon  seated  in  an  Irish  jaunting-car,  on  my  way  to  a 
station  about  ten  miles  out  on  the  railway  to  Belfast. 

Upon  reflection,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  chambermaid  had 
found  the  silk  wrapper  and  taken  it  to  the  hotel  office.  There 
the  initials,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  my  arrival  at  so 
unusual  an  hour,  without  baggage,  and  my  early  departure, 
had  aroused  the  suspicion  that  I  was  the  George  Bidwcll  of 
the  newspapers,  and  the  police  had  been  notified  at  once.  At 
about  eleven  a.  m.  I  arrived  at  the  station,  and  going  into  a 
store,  paid  my  Dublin  cabman,  and  called  for  a  lunch.  About 
five  minutes  before  the  train  was  due  from  Duljlin,  I  walked 
into  the  empty  station,  presented  myself  at  the  ticket-office, 
and  said,  "  Parlez  vous  Frangais,  Monsieur  ? "  and  received 
the  reply,  "  No."  I  then  said,  in  a  mongrel  of  French  and 
English,  that  I  wished  for  a  ticket  to  Drogheda — ^not  daring 
to  ])urchase  one  through  to  Belfast.  Supj^osing  me  to  be  a 
French  gentleman,  he  was  very  polite  and  ordered  the  porter 
to  take  my  baggage  to  the  platform.  There  I  found  myself 
the  solitary  waiting  passenger.  As  the  train  a])proaclied,  I 
saw  a  pair  of  heads  projecting  from  the  carriage  windows, 
eagerly  scanning  the  platform.  Two  men  jumped  off,  and 
hastening  to  the  station-master,  began  to  talk  to  him  in  an 
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excited  manner,  all  the  time  glancing  toward  me.  As  I 
passed  near  the  group  to  got  on  the  train,  I  heard  the  agent 
say :  "  He  is  a  Frenchman."  No  doul)t  he  informed  them 
that  I  had  purchased  a  ticket  to  a  Avay -station  only  —  a  fact 
that  would  naturally  allay  susi)icion.  At  the  next  stopping- 
place  they  actually  arrested  a  man,  but  went  no  further. 

I  afterward  ascertained  that  twelve  men  were  arrested  on 
that  and  the  preceding  day,  among  the  number  being  a  fraud- 
ulent debtor  trying  to  escape  to  America  by  the  same  steamer 
— the  Atlantic. 

The  following  extracts  from  contemporary  newspapers 
will  give  the  reader  some  idea  as  to  what  a  "  hot "  place 
Ireland  was  for  me : 

[By  cable  to  the  New  York  Herald.'] 

London-,  March  18,  1873. 

Three  shabbily  dressed  men,  who  from  tlieir  accent  are  believed 
to  be  Americans,  were  arrested  in  Cork,  Ireland,  this  morning, 
while  attempting  to  deposit  $12,000  in  that  city. 

They  are  supposed  to  be  the  parties  who  recently  committed  the 
frauds  on  the  Bank  of  England. 

[From  the  London  Tiiiua  of  t^anie  date.] 

To  Editor  of  ''Times": 

Sir,  —  The  case  of  Dr.  Ile.ssel  has  been  so  latoh^  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  so  much  has  been  written  both  in  the  English  and  (iernian 
papers  against  the  English  police,  that  prol)ably  a  little  evidence 
i;pon  tht!  proc(>dure  of  the  German  (or,  I  t)uglit  probal>ly  to  say.  the 
Bavarian)  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present  moment.  My- 
self and  .«on.  a  snl>-lieutenant,  \{.  X..  made  a  great  effort  to  j-each 
the  gnjtesque  old  city  of  Nuremtmi'g  on  Saturday  last.  8th  March, 
arrivino;  ilicre  about  st.'ven  v.  .m  ^\'^■  were  askcil  to  j)ut  our  names 
in  the  straiiircr's  book,  as  usual  whii'li  we  did,  and  retinal  to  lied. 
Inutgine  our  surprise,  on  risini:  "U  Sunday  morning,  at  receiving  a 
visit  frnm  one  of  tlie  chii'f  police  ollicers  nMjuesting  us  to  "  leLritimize 
ourselves."  1  asked  him  his  ohjeii  for  makmu;  this  dem;ind,  when 
he  replie'l  that  a  man  named  ••llortou"  was  wanted  by  t!ie  English 
police. 

In  vain  I  showed   him  an  oKl   passport  and    letters  addressed   to 
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me,  showing  that  my  name  was  Hutton;  he  informed  me  that  I 
could  not  leave  my  room,  and  placed  two  policemen  at  the  door. 
At  one  o'clock  I  remembered  an  influential  inhabitant  of  the  town 
who  knew  me,  and  I  sent  for  him.  He  at  once  went  to  head- 
quarters and  gave  bond  for  me  to  a  large  amount,  and  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  myself  and  son  were  released.  You  will  remember 
that  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hessel  four  persons  swore  to  his  identity 
before  he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty.  In  my  case  a  similar  name 
to  that  required  was  sufficient  to  deprive  me  of  mine. 

I  have  since  received,  thanks  to  the  strenuous  and  prompt 
action  of  the  British  Minister  at  Munich,  a  very  ample  apology  in 
writing  for  the  blunder  that  had  been  committed.  It  is  signed  by 
the  Burgermeister  of  the  city,  and  as  the  intelligence  of  this  worthy 
seems  to  be  equaled  by  his  simplicity,  he  sends  me  a  safe  pass  to 
protect  me  in  my  further  travels,  in  case  Hutton  should  again  be 
considered  the  same  as  Horton.  I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  W.  C.  Hutton, 
Ex-Sheriff.  London  and  Middlesex. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  March  15,  1873. 

I  now  return  to  my  narrative.  In  the  second-class  com- 
partment where  I  sat  were  two  burly,  loud-talking,  well- 
informed  farm  proprietors,  one  of  whom  had  imbibed  a  little 
too  freely  of  the  native  distillation.  The  sober  one  had  just 
finished  reading  a  column  article  on  the  "  Great  Bank  For- 
gery "  to  his  lively  companion,  who  at  length  turned  and 
addressed  me.  I  answered  him  politely  in  broken  French, 
and  he  then  went  on  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  bank  affair,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember,  as  follows: 

"  You,  being  a  Frenchman,  don't  understand  about  our 
great  bank;  but  I  tell  you  those  Yankees  did  a  mighty  thing 
when  they  attacked  that  powerful  institution.  The  one  they 
have  got  penned  up  here  in  Ireland  can't  possibly  escape; 
indeed,  according  to  the  newspapers,  he  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  police.  I  am  almost  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  in 
getting  the  best  of  that  bank  so  cleverly  the  rascal  deserves 
to  get  off ;  and  see,  here  is  a  description  of  him." 
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I  looked  at  the  paper  and  saw  that  it  was  a  fair  general 
outline  of  mj  appearance,  even  to  my  ulster  which  I  had  with 
me  in  the  valise,  and  the  k>cotch  cap  which  was  in  my  pocket. 
Before  we  reached  Drogheda  I  had  explained  to  one  of  my 
new  friends,  in  broken  French,  that,  owing  to  my  ignorance 
of  the  English  language,  I  had  purchased  a  wrong  ticket,  and 
being  liable  to  make  a  similar  mistake,- should  feel  obliged  if 
he  would  take  the  trouble  to  procure  me  a  ticket  at  that  sta- 
tion. He  readily  assented,  and  Ijy  this  means  I  procured  it 
without  exposing  myself.  The  hunt  for  me  was  becoming  so 
extremely  hot  that  I  dared  not  show  myself  again  at  a  ticket- 
office;  and  if  I  should  be  found  on  a  train  ticketloss,  that  fact 
might  lead  to  closer  scrutiny  —  the  rule  in  that  country  being 
that  every  passenger  must  be  provided  with  a  ticket  before 
entering  a  car,  under  the  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment. 

The  train  arrived  in  Belfast  at  nine  p.  m.,  and  I  at  once 
took  a  cab  to  the  Glasgow  steamer.  It  was  very  dark,  and 
I  went  on  board  unobserved,  two  hours  Ijcfore  the  time  of 
departure.  Going  down  into  the  saloon  cabin,  I  saw  the 
purser  sitting  near  the  entrance,  to  whom  I  said :  "  Parlez 
vous  Franijais  ?"  lie  shook  his  head.  I  then  asked  in  jargon 
for  "  une  billet  a  Glasgow."  Sunnisintr  what  I  wished,  he 
gave  me  a  ticket,  putting  on  it  the  nunil)rr  of  my  berth. 

Expecting  to  be  followed,  I  had  taken  that  instant  pre- 
caution of  im})ressing  on  the  ]  urscr's  mind  that  I  was  a 
Frenchman.  I  passed  into  tlie  wash-room,  just  oj)posite 
where  the  purser  sat,  washed  myself,  and  l»i-ushrd  my  hair. 
Just  at  this  moment  I  heard  steps  descending  the  cabin  stair- 
way, then  the  words: 

"  Pui'ser,  a  cab  just  Itrouaht  a  man  from  the  Dublin  train. 
Where  is  he?"  "Oh,  you  mean  the  Frenchman,"  replied  the 
purser;  "he's  in  the  wasli-i-ooni." 

While  this  was  ]);issin'j  I  had  ]iut  on  my  silk  hat  and 
taken  up  my  valise,  and  \v;is  standing  l)efore  the  glass  (d  l<i 
Frail  fill's),  taking  a  final  view  i>i  my  toilette,  and  snajijnng  olT 
some  imaginary  dust  and  lint,  as  two  detectiv('s  stej)ped  in, 
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and  after  looking  mc  well  over,  went  out,  and  I  saw  them  no 
more.  That  proved  to  be  the  last  ordeal  through  which  I 
passed  in  the  hunt  through  Ireland.  After  being  con- 
vinced that  they  had  left  the  steamer,  I  went  to  my  berth, 
and  being  thoroughly  exhausted,  I  fell  asleep  in  an  instant, 
not  awaking  until  the  steamer  was  entering  the  harbor  of 
Glasgow. 

After  my  arrest  a  month  later  in  Scotland,  during  the 
transfer  to  London,  and  afterward  at  Newgate,  while  awaiting 
trial  four  months,  the  detectives  told  me  that  they  were  in 
Cork  three  hours  after  I  had  left,  and  one  of  them  related 
their  adventures  substantially  as  follows : 

We  arrived  in  Cork  Saturday  afternoon,  and  were  not  long  in 
finding  the  temperance  hotel  where  you  stayed  on  Friday  night, 
and  the  hat  you  left  behind.  After  a  long  hunt  we  ascertained 
that  a  jaunting-car  had  left  the  stand  some  hours  previously,  and 
was  still  absent. 

We  had  a  good  laugh  at  those  blunder-heads,  the  Cork  officers, 
letting  you  slip  through  their  fingers,  and  then  showed  them  how 
we  do  things.  After  some  delay,  we  traced  the  cab  across  the 
bridge  to  the  sliop  where  you  got  the  boy  to  go  for  it.  The  shop- 
woman  was  quite  voluble  about  you,  saying  she  knew  all  the  time 
that  you  were  an  American  by  the  accent,  and  described  the  bag 
and  ulster  which  we  had  ascertained  were  in  your  possession.  Of 
course  we  were  now  satisfied  that  we  were  on  the  right  scent,  but 
could  get  no  further  trace,  or  the  direction  taken  by  the  cab.  We 
therefore  sent  dispatches  to  all  the  telegraph  stations  within  fifty 
miles  to  put  the  police  on  the  watch,  and  sent  messengers  to  the 
outlying  places;  but  somehow  you  slipped  through  our  meshes,  and 
nothing  turned  up  until  the  carman  returned  at  about  eleven  p.  m., 
as  drunk  as  a  soldier  on  furlough.  After  putting  him  under  a 
water-tap  until  he  was  half  drowned,  we  got  liim  sober  enough  to 
tell  where  he  had  left  you;  but  he  swore  jon  were  a  priest,  and  his 
evident  sincerity  caused  us  all  to  roar  with  laughter.  This  angered 
him,  and  he  said:  -'Ye  may  twist  me  head  an  dhroun  me  intirely, 
but  I  wull  niver  spake  another  wurrud  about  the  jintehnan  at  all, 
at  all,"  and  sure  enough,  we  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  him. 
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We  had  a  carriage  ready,  and,  jumping  in,  we  were  at  the  way- 
side inn  by  midnight,  and  terrified  the  old  woman  half  out  of  her 
wits  in  arousing  her  out  of  bed.  After  a  while  she  gathered  tliem 
sufficiently  to  show  us  that  you  had  six  hours  the  start  of  us.  The 
boy  who  carried  your  bag  could  give  us  no  points,  but  we  concluded 
you  intended  taking  the  brancli  line  at  Fermoy  for  Dublin.  We 
drove  right  on,  arriving  at  the  Fermoy  station  at  one  a.  m.  ;  but 
getting  no  trace,  we  telegraplied  to  all  the  stations  along  the  line  to 
Dublin,  and  there  as  well,  to  be  on  the  lookout.  Who  would  ever 
have  thought  of  your  taking  the  opposite  direction,  penning  your- 
self in  at  the  end  of  a  branch  line,  at  a  small,  inland  town  like 
Lismore?  Why,  you  were,  as  we  discovered  the  next  morning,  at 
that  moment  sleeping  quietly  at  the  Li.smore  Hotel,  and  only  about 
ten  miles  from  where  we  were  w(»rking  so  industriously  for  that 
£5001     Well,  you  "done"  us  fine,  that  time! 

After  you  so  cleverly  threw  us  off  the  trail,  we  could  get  no 
trace  until  Sunday  morning,  when  we  received  a  dispatch  from 
Lismore,  stating  that  a  man  had  come  on  the  last  train,  stayed  at 
the  hotel,  and  left  at  daylight  without  paying  his  bill;  also,  that  he 
had  left  a  bag  in  his  room,  which  contained  some  collars  marked 
"G.  B."  "Hello!"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  read  the  dispatch,  "we 
never  suspected  Lismore;  he  has  been  there  all  night,  and  is  off 
again!  "'  We  telegraphed  to  Clonniel.  Waterford.  and  otlicr  places; 
then  left  for  Lismore,  where  we  arrived,  paid  your  bill,  and  took 
the  bag  with  us.  Surmising  that  you  might  make  for  Clonniel, 
we  looked  for  and  found  the  i)Iac(!  where  you  gut  the  car,  but  no 
news  as  to  what  direction  you  had  taken.  It  would  have  made 
you  laugh,  as  it  did  us,  to  see  the  old  livery-man  stamp  about  and 
tear  his  haif  when  he  found  how  easily  he  could  have  made  the 
£500  —  if  he  had  "only  known." 

Starting  on  tiie  way  to  ("lonniel,  we  soon  had  news  whicli  satisfied 
us  we  were  once  more  on  the  ri^dit  track.  Shortly  after  we  met, 
sure  enough,  the  cab  you  had  .sent  back  from  the  country  st' ire. 
Arriving  there  we  took  the  boy,  wlio  had  just  returned  from  driv- 
ing you  to  Clonniel,  with  us,  and  feeling  sun*  that  we  should  soon 
come  np  with  you.  we  made  our  horses  spin  toward  ihat  town. 
Arriving  there,  we  .saw  the  inspector,  who  informed  us  that  lie  had 
sent  a  constable  in  pursuit  (jf   a   man  who  hail   hired   a  car  to  ;^<)  to 
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Cahir.  [This  must  have  been  one  of  the  men  in  the  car  whom  I 
escaped  by  dodging  into  the  ruined  cottage. —  Author.]  It  being 
then  sundown,  we  drove  to  Cahir,  with  all  speed,  arriving  there  just 
after  dark,  passing  the  Clonmel  mail-car  inside  the  gate  ;  but  it 
contained  no  one  but  the  driver.  [It  appears  that  the  Bow  detect- 
ives arrived  just  as  I  was  going  with  Maloy  through  the  lane,  as 
previously  described  ] 

We  soon  found  the  constable  sent  from  Clonmel,  who  said  you 
had  disappeared  into  the  fort,  where  a  friend  must  have  concealed 
you,  and  that  you  must  be  there  still.  He  then  took  us  to  the  fort, 
which  was  closed  for  the  night.  As  soon  as  my  eyes  lighted  on  the 
ruined  cottages,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  searched  them,  and  received 
an  answer  in  the  negative.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "they  are,  as  you  see, 
all  open  to  the  day,  without  roof,  doors,  or  windows,  and  no  one 
would  think  of  hiding  in  them."  ''  You  are  a  fool,"  I  replied  ; 
"  Give  me  your  lamp,  and  come  in  with  me."  After  a  look  around, 
and  seeing  how  easily  any  person  coiild  stand  in  a  corner  out  of 
sight,  I  remarked  to  him,  emphatically,  that  he  was  the  biggest 
specimen  of  a  goose  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  line.  "  I  think,"  said  I, 
"  you  had  better  go  home  and  play  pin.  Here  is  where  he  dodged 
you,  and  now  he  is  off  again,  with  an  hour  or  more  start !  "  We 
worked  until  after  midnight,  and  gave  Cahir  such  a  "  turning  over  " 
that  the  inhabitants  won't  soon  forget,  but  could  not  get  liold  of  the 
least  trace,  except  at  one  place  [Maloy's],  where  a  woman  said  a 
stranger  came  in  at  supper-time,  who  said  he  was  an  American 
seeing  the  people  in  their  homes.  We  cross-questioned  the  man, 
but  could  get  nothing  out  of  him  more  than  that  you  had  departed. 

At  last  we  gave  it  up,  went  to  the  hotel  to  get  some  sleep,  which 
we  needed  badly,  and  the  next  day  went  to  Dublin,  heard  about  the 
finding  of  your  neckwrapper  at  the  Cathedral  Hotel,  and  knocked 
about  Ireland  for  some  time.  During  this  time  we  arrested  several 
persons,  but  soon  discovered  none  of  them  were  the  right  party, 
and  we  never  obtained  a  genuine  trace  until  you  gave  yourself 
away  later  in  Edinburgh. 

Readers  who  may  discover  any  trace  of  exultation  in  my 
relation  of  the  cool  and  skillful  manner  in  which  1  eluded  the 
detectives,  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  storv  is  told  from  the 
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standpoint  of  my  tlien  state  of  fcolinf?.  It  is  only  fair  for  me 
to  say  that,  at  the  moment,  while  in  the  thick  of  it,  I  did  feel 
a  certain  exultation  and  full  coulidence  in  my  ability  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  for  all  time.  IJut  my  name  had  become  known, 
which,  with  other  disclosures,  showed  that  I  had  been  a  victim 
of  misplaced  confidence  ;  and,  thou<.di  I  mii^ht  have  gone  any- 
where with  impunity,  while  they  were  still  hunting  me 
in  Ireland,  I  lay  dormant  in  Edinburgh  rather  than  to  be  hunted 
through  the  world. 


(yfd 
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Chapter  XXIV. 


ARRIVAL  IN  EDINBURGH  —  A  MYSTERY  UNVEILED — EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  "LONDON 
times"  —  I  AM  ARRESTED  —  M'KELVIE  AND  McNAB  —  DIAMONDS  —  BAILIE  WIL- 
SON—  CROWDS  TO  SEE  ME  OFF  —  TRANSFERRED  TO  LONDON — A  NIGHT  AT 
BOW-STREET  POLICE  STATION  —  BEFORE  THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON  —  THE 
MANSION    HOUSE  —  CONSIGNED    TO    NEWGATE. 

ON  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Glasgow,  about  three  a.  m,, 
it  was  a  question  whether  I  ought  not  to  go  directly 
back  to  London,  and,  while  it  was  believed  1  was  still  in 
Ireland,  make  a  rush  across  the  Channel,  through  France  to 
Marseilles,  then  by  steamer  to  Rio  Janeiro.  On  arrival  there 
it  would  be  easy  to  take  one  of  the  coast  line  steamshi])s  for 
New  York.  But,  feeling  that  my  escape  from  Ireland  had  cut 
off  all  trace  of  me,  I  concluded  to  take  the  train  to  Edinburgh 
and  lie  by  for  a  while.  Arriving  there  I  stayed  one  niglit  at  a 
small  temperance  hotel,  assuming  the  character  of  a  German, 
and  the  next  day  I  took  a  room  at  22  Cumberland  Street — a 
lodging  house  for  medical  students.  Here  I  remained  from 
the  lOtli  of  March  until  the  3d  of  April,  sometimes  passing 
the  day  in  wandering  about  this  interesting  ancient  city.  A 
stroll  through  the  old  Edinburgh  streets,  and  the  old  ^Market 
Cross,  furnished  material  for  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  as  illustrated  in  the  pictures  of  the  past,  which  filled  my 
mind  as  I  gazed  upon  these  relics  of  generations  in  whose 
footstei)s  I  was  now  treading. 

It  had  all  along  been  a  great  mystery  to  me  as  to  how  the 
detectives  had  so  easily  unveiled  the  actors,  and  so  quickly 
ascertained  the  connection  of  McDonald  and  myself  with  the 
forgery.  But  now  having  access  to  the  ncwsjjapers,  shock 
after  shock  ncarlv  overwhelmed  me  as  I  saw  how  I  had  been 
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duped  to  take  part  in  a  crime  without  the  slightest  chance  of 
keeping  it  enveloped  in  the  darkness  in  which  1  firmly  believed 
it  was  wrapped.  IJut  enough  on  that  point.  The  object  of 
this  book  is  not  to  inculpate — still  less  to  exonerate  myself 


(111)    iniNlU'HGH    STKKKT. 

fi"om  the  iiistifiablc  clini'go  of  liaviiiLr  brcu  n  fool.  'Y\\o  fol- 
lowiiiL'"  is  coiiqiilctl  fi-oni  tlic  nuiucrous  accounts  detailing  my 
arrest  and  return  to  L  )niion. 

It  abpcars  tliat  al-out  \]w  luth  of  March,  a  person  named  Cou- 
tant  ai-iived  in  Kdinbur^li  (it  is  supposed  from  Ireland)  and  took 
up  his  residence  m  ( 'umlierland  Street.  From  the  1  Itli  to  the  'JOili. 
lie  made  it  a  daily  practi''f  to  call  at  a  news  airent's  shop  m  Dumlas 
Street,  for  tlu;  purpose  of  purchasing  the  Edniburgh  and  London 
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papers.  After  pondering  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  it  occurred 
to  the  news  agent  that  his  visitor  was  exceedingly  hke  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  newspapers  of  Bidwell,  one  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land forgers.  He  at  last  became  so  confirmed  in  this  idea  that  he 
mentioned  his  suspicion  to  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  his  shop.  This  gentleman  who  is  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Gibson-Craig,  Dalziel  &  Brodies,  agents  for  the  Bank  of 
England  in  Edinburgh,  as  a  clerk,  informed  the  partners  of  the 
suspicion  of  the  bookseller.  The  firm  on  hearing  their  clerk's 
statement,  sent  for  detective  M'Kelvie  and  instructed  him  to  make 
inquiries  regarding  Coutant.  On  "Wednesday  morning  he  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  shopkeeper  in  Dundas  Street,  and  a  plain-clothed 
constable  named  McNab,  on  the  application  of  the  agents,  was  sent 
to  assist  him  if  his  inquiries  were  successful.  On  interrogating  the 
shopkeeper  he  was  directed  to  the  house  on  Cumberland  Street,  in 
which  Coutant  resided.  On  proceeding  to  the  place  indicated, 
M'Kelvie  inquired  of  the  landlady,  who  said  that  a  gentleman  from 
Hamburg  or  Rotterdam  had  been  residing  with  her  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  had  ordered  her  to  keep  him  very  quiet,  as  he  was  in 
rather  bad  health.  M'Kelvie  then  rejoined  McXab  whom  he  had 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  About  twenty  minutes  to  one 
o'clock,  a  person  answering  the  description  of  Bidwell  emerged, 
and  M'Kelvie  observed  the  landlady  nodding  to  him,  as  much  as  to 
say  "  That  is  the  man."  Coutant,  after  looking  up  and  down  the 
street,  re-entered,  which  movement  still  further  excited  the  suspic- 
ions of  the  detectives.  M'Kelvie  here  remarked  to  his  friend,  that 
the  action  of  Coutant  scarcely  seemed  like  that  of  an  honest  man. 
After  waiting  till  a  few  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  Coutant  again 
came  out  to  the  street  and  walked  up  Drummond  Place  to  the  top 
of  Scotland  Street,  where  he  posted  a  letter  in  a  pillar  letter-box. 
Coutant,  or  Bidwell,  now  became  conscious  that  he  was  being  fol- 
lowed, and  that,  evidently,  there  was  something  wrong.  He 
accordingly  began  to  dodge  about  a  number  of  streets  and  lanes  in 
the  locality,  and  finally  took  to  his  heels.  The  detectives  followed, 
and  now  began  a  most  exciting  chase.  The  fugitive,  with  great 
agility,  scaled  one  after  another  a  number  of  garden  walls,  lying 
between  Bellevue-Crescent  and  Scotland  Street.  Being  pressed 
closely  by  M'Kelvie,  who  was  just  at  his  heels,  he  deliberately 
entered  the  back  door  of  a  house,  ran  along  the  passage,  and  made 
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his  exit  into  the  area  in  Scotland  Street.  He  then  ran  up  the  stairs, 
scaled  the  railings,  and  made  off  down  the  street,  along  Royal 
Crescent,  and  up  Duncan  Street.  M'Kelvie  still  kept  well  up,  the 
constable  having  fallen  considerably  in  the  rear.  Seeing  that  his 
efforts  to  escape  were  now  becoming  hopeless,  Coutant  turned 
around  and  with  a  stick  which  he  had  managed  to  carry  along  with 
him,  made  several  strokes  at  M'Kelvie.  The  detective  warded  off 
the  blows  and  succeeded  in  gripping  his  man.  M'Kelvie  then 
called  a  coal  porter,  who  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  with  his  assist- 
ance, he  conducted  Bidwell  to  Pitt  Street,  where  a  cab  was  got. 
He  was  then  conveyed  to  Messrs.  Gibson-Craig,  Dalziel  k,  Brodie's 
office  in  Thistle  Street,  and  information  of  the  capture  was  sent  to 
the  police  authorities. 

In  the  custody  of  the  two  officors  Bidwell  was  removed  to  the 
central  office  in  High  Street  and  locked  up.  The  police  proceeded 
shortly  after  the  apprehension,  to  his  lodgings  and  took  possession 
of  his  luggage.  On  opening  the  portmanteaus,  a  number  of  valu- 
able diamonds,  a  large  quantity  of  jcwcliy,  and  several  h'tters  bear- 
ing the  name  of  George  Bidwell  were  found. 

On  Wednesday,  at  the  police  court,  before  Bailie  Wilson.  Bid- 
well  was  placed  at  the  bar,  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the 
forgeries.  Mr.  !Morhah,  the  clerk  of  tlu;  court,  read  a  petiticMi,  set- 
ting forth  that  on  or  about  the  7th  of  March,  the  Procurator  Fiscal 
received  information  from  Inspector  Bailey,  of  the  city  of  London 
police,  charging  George;  Bidwell  with  tlie  crime  of  forgery. 

Mr.  Morhah  asked  for  a  wariant  authorizing  his  detention. 
Bailie  Wilson  granted  the  neces.siry  warrant.  l'hi>  pri.-^oncr  was 
then  r(Mnove(l,  and  was  shortly  aftcrw.'ird  ccjnveyrd  in  a  cab  to  the 
AVaverlv  Station.  Then;  he  was  liandi'd  over  to  t!ie  care  of  tlie 
two  deti'Ctive  odlcers  from  London,  wlio  left  with  him  ahoiit  eleven 
o'clock,  a  compartment  c^f  a  (irst-class  carriage  h;iviiig  liicn  engaged 
for  them. 

.\  crowd  ass(>mb]((l  at  the  statio)i  to  see  the  prisoner.  He  was 
verv  lame,  having  evid(Mitly  sustained  .'^even*  injui'ies  while  lieinir 
]iursued  the  ])revious  day.  lie  did  not  sleep  during  Wedn-'sdav 
niglit,  but  oci'upied  liis  tiini-  in  reading.  He  had  m  his  po-se-sion 
ten  diainoinis,  which  a  jeweler  in  Kdiid)urgh  valued  at  about  Cl.')0 
each. 

Detective    Sergeants    Spittle    and     Smith,    of    tlie    city    police, 
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who  had  been  sent  specially  to  Edinburgh  to  bring  him, 
arrived  at  the  Euston  Square  terminus,  about  half-past  nine, 
and  Bidwell  was  conveyed  thence  in  a  cab,  under  a  strong 
escort,  to  the  Bow-lane  Police  Station.  On  alighting  from  the 
cab  he  appeared  lame,  and  walked  with  some  little  difficulty  into 
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the  station.  He  looked  sickly  and  careworn.  Major  Bowman, 
assistant  commissioner  of  city  police,  arrived  at  the  police  station 
while  tlie  prisoner  was  answering  some  formal  questions  pul  to  him 
by  the  inspector  on  duty,  Mr.  Knight.  Being  asked  his  name,  he 
smiled  slightly  and  hesitated.  Upon  that  he  was  asked  if  he 
declined  to  give  it.  Ho  still  hesitated,  and  the  inspector  explained 
to  him  that  he  was  not  bound  to  give  his  name.  What  they 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  he  was  disposed  to  give  it  or  not.     At 
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length,  smiling  slightly,  he  replierl,  that  he  would  rather  not  give 
it  tlien.  Being  asked  his  address,  he  gave  one  in  Edinburgh,  which 
appeared  to  be  only  audible  to  the  inspector,  but  it  was  understood 
to  be  in  Cumberland  Street.  The  inspector  followed  up  the  reply 
by  inquiring  his  business  or  })rofessif)n.  To  that  again  he  at  first 
hesitated,  and  then  said,  "Mercantile."  Being  asked  if  he  meant 
tliat  he  was  a  merchant,  he  replied,  after  a  short  pause,  in  the 
affirmative,  adding  that  he  was  out  of  business.  The  officers,  in 
whose  care  he  was,  showed  him  much  kindness,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  retire  for  the  night,  allowed  him  the  use  of  some  rugs  from 
among  his  luggage.  lie  was  then  escorted  to  one  of  the  ordinary 
cells  of  the  Bow  Station,  in  whicli  to  spend  the  night,  and  had  a 
proper  guard  placed  over  him. 

After  llie  la])sc  of  fifteen  years,  I  con  read  with  a  good  deal 
of  equanimity,  the  account  of  my  arrest,  in  which  M'Kelvie 
figures  as  the  most  imj)oitant  character  —  he,  at  the  time, 
indulging  in  much  self-gloriiictation. 

On  arriving  in  London,  1  was  taken  to  the  IJow-street  Police 
Station  and  jait  into  a  cell,  to  jiass  a  sleepless  night,  and  about 
\(^\\  the  next  morning,  madt.'  my  first  a|»pearance  in  the 
Mansion  Ifonsc  before  ^Mayor  Sir  Sidney  Waterhiw.  After 
some  ])reliminary  sj)arring  between  the  lawyers,  1  was  eon- 
signed  to  Newgate,  to  ruminate  \\\n)\\  my  gradual  descent  into 
that  hades. 
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EXTRADITION  OF  AUSTIN  BIDWELL  FROM  CUBA  AND  GEORGE  McDONALD  FROM 
NEW  YORK  —  AUSTIN  ARRESTED  IN  HAVANA  —  A  "NEW  YORK  HEUAl.D  "  EDI- 
TORIAL—  SYMPATHY  WITH  "  FILLIBUSTER8  "  —  CABLE  DISPATCHES  TO  "THE 
herald"  AND  "  THE  LONDON  TIMES  "  —  GENERAL  SICKLES'S  INTERVIEW  WITH 
SENOR  CASTELAR  AT  MADRID — BIDWELL  ESCAPES  —  RECAPTURE  —  HE  IS  SUR- 
RENDERED TO  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  —  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND  —  McDONALD 
ARRIVES  IN  NEW  YORK — DETECTIVES  IRVING  AND  FARLEY'  TRICK  SHERIFF 
JUDSON  JARVIS  —  BOARD  THE  "  THURINGIA  "  AT  QUARANTINE  —  CURIOUS 
"search"  OF  MCDONALD  —SHERIFFS  JARVIS  AND  CUHRY  TOO  LATE  —  NO 
BONDS  RECOVERED  —  SEIZE  WATCHES  AND  DIAMONDS  —  McDONALD  AT  LUDLOW 
STREET  JAIL  —  EXTRADITION  PROCEEDINGS  —  STARTLING  ARREST  OF  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT KELSO  AND  DETECTIVES  IRVING  AND  FARLEY  —  McDONALD'S  RIDE 
DOWN  BROADWAY  —  IN  FORT  COLUMBUS — SURRENDERED  TO  THE  BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT  —  EXIT  ON  STEAMSHIP  "MINNESOTA"  —  THE  "DOMINION'S  SELF- 
ISH   PROTECTION    OF    BANK    DEFAULTERS,     BOODLERS,"    ETC. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  in  Chapter  XX  was  detailed 
the  imprudent  marriage  of  my  brother,  and   his   arrest 
at  Havana  while  on  his  wedding  journey. 

I  now  resume  the  story,  giving  in  this  chapter  some 
account,  from  contemporary  sources,  of  his  extradition  from 
Cuba  and  his  arrival  in  London. 

[Editorial  A'.  Y.  Herald,  March  20,  1873] 

CUBAX   AFFAIRS  — BID  WELL'S    IMPRISONMENT. 

The  special  telegraph  advices  whicli  we  publish  to-day  in  refer- 
ence to  the  imprisonment  at  Havana  of  Bidwell,  one  of  the  parties 
accused  of  the  recent  forgeries  on  the  Bank  of  England,  are  very 
interesting,  touching  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Island  authorities  in 
this  matter.  It  appears  that  Bidwell  was  arrested  at  the  request 
of  the  British  government,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  British 
subject;  but  it  is  represented  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  native  of  Michigan,  and  that  his  arrest  in 
Cuba  is  not  justified  by  any  extradition  treaty  with  England  nor  by 
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any  other  authority,  except  that  of  the  Captain-General,  whose  will 
over  the  Island  is  the  supreme  law.  If  it  can  be  established  that 
Bid  well  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  his  case  certainly  calls  for 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Secretary  Fish.  The  prisoner,  it  seems, 
desires  a  transfer  to  New  York,  which  is  perfectly  natural;  htd  we 
suspect  that  the  international  difficulties  suggested,  touching  his  deten- 
tion in  Cuba,  will  not  materially  improve  his  chances  of  escape. 

Not  long  before  the  arrest  of  my  Ijrother  in  Cuba,  the 
steamer  Virginia,  an  American  vessel,  was  eajitured  by  a 
Spanish  cruiser.  On  the  charge  of  being  "  (illibusters,"  the 
crew  and  all  jiersons  found  on  board  were  shot.  Among 
these  were  several  Americans.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment sent  for  the  Jlr<//ui<i  and  demanded  I'cparation  f(u-  her 
capture,  and  indemnity  for  the  lives  of  the  Americans.  This 
was  the  cause  of  serious  international  complications,  which 
threatened  to  end  in  war.  Tt  was  this  state  of  all'aii's  referred 
to  in  the  italics  of  the  ILrahl  editorial  aljove  (pioted,  which 
caused  his  final  surrender. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  jtnnetilious  Span- 
iards would  never  have  surrendered  Austin  l>idwell  to  the 
demand  of  the  Ih-itisli  government,  had  it  not  been  for  their 
])osture  of  hostility  toward  the  I'nited  States.  There  was 
considerable  ground  for  tliis  feeling  in  the  sympathy  shown 
in  sonu!  j)arts  of  the  Unit(Ml  States  f(jr,  and  assistance'ren- 
dered  t(j,  the  Cuban  iusuigents. 

It  will  be  ])erceived.  l)y  the  follow  iii<j  dispatch,  that  Austin 
was  sujJjK^scd  to  1)0  a  Hritisli  sulijcct. 

[TclcK'raiiis  to  the  .V  n:  Yorl  II-  rnhl  of  v."".!!!!.  rrfcrrf>l  to  in  aliov litorial.l 

Havana,  March  'JO.  IST.'?. 
Tlio  man  Bidwcll  was.  it  aitjicai-s,  arrcslcd  ou  ilu'  charge  of 
complicity  with  the  forgeries  on  tlie  Bank  of  Knglaud.  at  tlie 
re(]uest  of  the  British  governuieut,  coiiniuuiicated  to  tlu'  Captain- 
(J(Mieral  of  Cuba  by  the  Spanish  Ministers  in  London  and  Wash- 
ington, who  supposed  him  to  be  a  liritish  suliject.  Hidwell  is,  on 
the  contrary,  an  AmiMican,  a  native  of  Mielngan.  ITis  arrest  is 
not  justified   by  any  treaty  of  extradition  between  Spain,  England, 
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or  the  United  States.  Such  proceedings  could  be  carried  out  in 
no  other  country  than  Cuba,  where  the  Captain -General  does  not 
always  act  in  accordance  with  law.  Distinguished  lawyers  and 
judges  of  this  city,  in  conversation  with  the  Ihrald  correspondent, 
denounce  the  act  as  being  utterly  illegal,  and  without  precedent, 
except  in  the  case  of  Argeumes,  in  the  year  1864. 

COMMON   LAW  AND   TREATY  SET   AT   DEFIANCE. 

Tlie  gentlemen  also  declare  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Spain  and  of  the  treaty  stipulations  with  the  United  States,  and  in 
contempt  of  the  guarantees  of  the  law  of  1<S70  relative  to  foreigners. 
Tlie  same  lawyers  and  judges  assert  that  it  would  be  better  that  a 
delincjuent  should  escape  than  that  so  bad  a  precedent  as  the  act  of 
delivery  of  Bidwell  would  make  should  be  established. 

THE   PRISONER'S    TREATMENT   AND    FEARS. 

Bidwell  has  been  now  seven  days  incommunicated  —  not  per- 
mitted to  see  a  lawyer  or  his  wife.  The  Htruld  correspondent  has 
been  refused  permission  to  see  him. 

The  British  \'ice-Consul  obtained,  by  compulsion,  the  sum  of 
$5,000  from  Mrs.  Bidwell,  in  United  States  five-twenties.  Com- 
plaints having  been  made,  the  Captain-General  ordered  that  the 
sum  should  be  deposited. 

Bidwell  is  afraid  that  there  exist  no  guarantees  for  a  due  and 
proper  administration  of  justice  here.  He  has  expressed  his  desire 
to  be  sent  to  New  York. 

[Cable  dispatches  from  Havana  to  the  London  Ti/)>fv.] 

New  York,  April  4,  1873. 
Great  efforts  are  being  made   by  the    lawyers  to  obtain  the 
release  of  Bidwell,  and  an  action  for  illegal  arrest  is  threatened. 

Havana,  April  4th. 
The  American  Consul  here  demands  from  the  Cuban  authorities 
the  release  of  the  prisoner  Bidwell,  alias  Warren,  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  an  American  citizen. 

Madrid,  April  8th. 
Gen.    Sickles    has   formally   notified    Senor   Castelai?   that   the 
American  government  will  consent  to  the  surrender  to  the  British 
government  of  Bidwell,  now  in  custody  in  Havana,  upon  a  charge 
of  being  concerned  in  the  forgeries  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 
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Havana,  April  10th. 

The  British  Consul  continues  to  counteract  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  prevent  the  extradition  of  Bidwell. 

Generals  Portello  and  Renegassi  have  been  relieved  of  their 
posts,  and  are  ordered  to  return  to  Spain.  (For  opposing  Austin 
Bidwell's  extradition). 

[By  cable  from  Havana  to  .V.  }'.  Ihrald,  April  13,  1«T3.] 

Bidwell,  the  alleged  Bank  of  England  forger,  escaped  yesterday 
by  jumping  over  the  balcony.  He  was  partly  dressed.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  hiding  in  this  city.  Bidwell's  Havana  friends,  seeing 
the  impossibility  of  counteracting  by  legal  means  the  efforts  of  the 
British  Consul  to  secure  his  extradition,  undoubtedly  planned  the 
affair. 

Havana,  April  14th. 

Bidwell  has  been  recaptured  on  the  seashore  twenty  miles  above 
Havana.  He  was  severely  bruised  in  the  hands  and  legs  while 
escaping  from  prison.  He  had  leaped  from  under  the  .soldiers' 
bayonets,  from  the  Arsenal  second  story  into  the  crowded  street, 
and  got  clear  out  of  Havana  without  assistance. 

[By  cable  to  the  London  Tbms^ 

Havana,  April  17,  187.3. 
"While  Inspectors  Hayden  and  Green,  and  a  ck-rk  of  the  Hank 
of  England,  were  on  their  passage  from  New  York  to  Havana,  a 
notorious  thief,  named  Wilson,  opened  the  detectives'  trunks  and 
extracted  some  money.  His  object  is  said  to  have  l)een  to  secure 
tlie  documents  relating  to  the  extradition  of  Bidwell.  WiLson  has 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  burglary.  The  English  detectives 
and  the  British  Consul  have  completely  baffled  the  efforts  to  obtain 
the  release  of  Bidwell. 

[From  the  l.owlou  T\nu.<.  M.iy  •>><.  isr:!.] 

Among  the  passengers  who  landt'tl  at  riynioutlt  yesterday  after- 
noon, from  the  Royal  Mail  ('oni{)any's  steamship  Mi>s(Ih\  were 
Austin  Bidwell,  <iU(ik  Wari'en,  in  charge  of  detectives  Sergi>ants 
Michael  Hayden  and  \\'illiain  (ireen,  of  the  city  ])olice,  and  .Mr. 
Curton,  pi'ivate  detective  (df  .Mr  riiikerton's  staff,  from  Chicagu). 
Thev  were  joined  at  Plyinouth  liy  detective  ."~^ergeant  ,]<ihn  Muss  of 
the  city  police,  who  had  come  down  from   London  the   jirevious 
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night  to  meet  the  steamer.  It  being  known  at  Plymouth  that  Bid- 
well  was  expected  from  Havana  in  the  Moselle,  a  large  number  of 
persons  assembled  on  Milbay  pier,  to  await  the  return  of  the  steam- 
tender  with  the  mail,  in  order  to  get  a  sight  of  the  prisoner,  and  so 
great  was  the  crowd  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Bidwell 
and  his  escort  managed  to  reach  a  cab  and  were  driven  to  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall  Hotel,  adjoining  the  railway  station.  They  left  by  the 
7.45  p.  M.  mail  train  for  London.  A  large  crowd  was  present  to 
see  them  off.  Mr.  Good,  from  the  western  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  who  went  to  Jamaica  to  identify  the  prisoner,  also  came 
home  in  the  Moselle,  and  went  on  in  the  steamer  to  Southampton, 
en  route  for  London.  Bidwell  will  be  taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
at  the  Justice-room  of  the  Mansion  House  this  morning. 

I  have  it  from  what  I  consider  the  best  authority,  that 
among  the  secret  stipulations  of  the  treaty  for  settling  the 
steamer  Vtrgima  affair  —  in  which  Great  Britain  had  a  hand 
—  was  one  in  effect  binding  the  United  l^tates  government  to 
consent  that  Austin  might  be  delivered  to  the  British  author- 
ities by  the  Spanish  government. 

I  would  call  the  especial  attention  of  our  neighbors  of 
the  "  Dominion  "  to  the  foregoing.  On  this  occasion  it  was  an 
American  —  to  whom  the  laws  of  his  own  country  properly 
refused  protection,  after  the  committal  of  a  crime  abroad — • 
who  was  extradited  from  Cuba,  des])ite  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  extradition  treaty  between  Spain  and  England.  It 
makes  a  difference  whose  bull  is  gored. 

Long  previous  to  1873,  a  British  dependency  (or  inde- 
pendency ?)  has  been  a  safe  refuge  for  bank-defaulters, 
boodlers,  etc.,  from  the  United  States — and  this  because  of 
the  dishonest  money  they  squander  oi'  invest  in  the  "Domin- 
ion." Short-sighted  policy  I  Will  not  reflection  convince 
our  neighbors  that  seeing  criminal  "■  exiles  "  strutting  about 
their  towns  in  stolen  plumes,  living  in  high  style,  and  squan- 
dering their  illicit  gains  in  divers  ways,  is  a  direct  incentive 
to  their  young  men  to  "  go  and  do  likewise  "  ?  Such  a  ])lind 
policy  is  sure  to  entail  its  own  retribution,  with  compound 
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interest,  and  even  now  we  have  a  Canadian  colony  of  the 
same  kidney  protected  by  tlie  starry  flag. 

In  Chapter  XXI  I  gave  a  sketch  of  McDonald's  flight  and 
embarkation  at  Havre  for  New  York.  As  soon  as  the  Thur- 
ingia  was  fairly  on  her  voyage  he  felt  comj)arativcly  safe, 
believing  that  even  if  the  fact  transj)ired  that  he  was  one  of 
my  party,  it  would  be  impossible  to  extradite  him  from  New 
York. 

But  before  the  steamer  arrived  Mr.  Kelso,  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  City  [lolice,  received  a  cablegram 
from  Insjjcctor  Bailoy  of  the  City  of  London  police,  with  full 
particulars,  and  at  once  detailed  Detectives  Irving  and  Farley 
to  meet  the  steamer  and  arrest  McDonald. 

At  the  same  time  the  law  firm  of  IMatchford,  i^eward  & 
Da  Costa,  agents  for  the  Bank  of  England,  received  the  same 
infornuition,  also  that.  McDonald  had  a  large  sum  in  bonds 
and  other  valuables.  They  at  once  jtrocured  a  writ  of  attach- 
ment from  the  Supreme  Court  which  they  confided  to  Sheriff 
Brennan  for  execution. 

Commissioner  (Jutman  apj)()inted  Detective  Irving  United 
States  Dcj)uty  Marshal  to  seive  the  waiTant  against  Mc- 
Donald. The  action  of  the  plaint  ill's  attoineys  made  the 
])olice  oflicers  resj)onsiblc  for  the  pecson  of  McDoiiabi  on  the 
criminal  charge,  and  held  Sjicritl'  l>rcuuau  resp(>nsil)le  for  the 
seizure  and  attachment  of  all  the  valual)les  and  iiroj>erty 
found  upon  him.  It  i)ecanu'  important,  iherefore,  that  the 
police  and  sliei'it1"s  oIliccM's  sliould  act  jointly,  and  arranire- 
ments  were  made  for  both  police  detectives  and  slieritl's 
de])Uties  to  go  together  down  the  l»ay  lo  meet  the  incoming 
steamer.  Therefore,  Detecti\(S  l-'ailey  and  li\ing.  Deputy 
Sheriff  .Judson  -Jarvis,  and  spcrial  Deputy  Lawrence  Cunw, 
went  down  the  l»ay  on  Tiiesihiy.  March  L'^^th,  on  boai'd  the 
jtolice  lioat  Si-ni'i-fi,  ami  pi'cpared  t<i  board  her  from  the  ipiar- 
antine  t)oat.  The  detectives  and  Deputy  ShcrilV  .Iar\is  had 
gone  ashoi'e  for  this  piir[iose.  leaving  special  Deputy  Cui'ry  on 
board  the  police   boat,  which   was   in  charge   of   a   sergeant. 
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The  detectives  before  going  aboard  the  quarantine  boat  urged 
Deputy  Sheriff  Judson  Jarvis  to  remain  on  shore  until  they 
sent  for  him,  alleging  that  they  feared  the  forger  might  divine 
the  object  of  their  visit,  and  make  away  with  the  bonds  which 
it  was  certain  he  had  on  his  person.  Their  real  object  was 
to  see  him  alone  first,  as  they  knew  he  would  confide  his  valu- 
ables to  them  for  safe-keeping.  Ponder  on  the  import  of  those 
italics.  This  the  deputy  declined  to  do,  and  went  aboard  the 
quarantine  boat  with  them,  but  on  attempting  to  board  the 
TJiuringia  at  the  same  time  with  the  detectives,  Mr.  Jarvis 
was  prevented  by  Dr.  Moshier,  deputy  Health  Officer  in 
charge,  although  insisting  on  his  right  as  a  sheriff  serving  an 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  detectives  with  whom  the 
deputy  sheriff  was  acting  in  concert,  of  course,  made  no 
attempt  to  explain  to  the  Health  Officer,  but  hurrying  below 
got  from  Mac,  w^ith  whom  they  were  well-acquainted,  all  the 
bonds  in  his  possession,  while  Deputy  Sheriff  Jarvis  was  thus 
prevented  from  executing  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Meantime  special  Deputy  Curry,  on  board  the  police  boat, 
becoming  suspicious  from  the  long  delay  that  something  was 
wrong  on  board  the  Thuringia,  requested  the  sergeant  to  run 
down  alongside  the  steamer,  and  a  rope  being  thrown  him,  he 
immediately  climbed  on  board.  Finding  that  his  superior 
had  been  detained  on  the  health  boat,  he  immediately  ran  to 
the  other  side,  and  assuming  authority,  ordered  the  boat  for- 
ward, and  Deputy  Sheriff  Jarvis  sprang  up  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  both  officers  at  once  went  below.  The  search  of 
McDonald,  of  course,  had  been  concluded,  when  the  sheriffs 
entered  the  state-room  and  made  the  attachment  of  what 
little  property  was  found.  This  consisted  of  about  110,000 
in  gold,  that  being  too  heavy  for  the  detectives  to  carry  away, 
and  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  attempt  to  make  way 
with  the  watches  and  diamonds,  Mac  having  displayed  them 
on  the  voyage, —  two  gold  watches,  one  diamond  ring  weighing 
ten  karats  and  worth  probably  $10,000,  two  diamonds  weigh- 
ing four  and  one-sixteenth  karats,  and  one  diamond  weigh- 
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ing  four  and  one-half  karats.  Not  a  single  bond  of  any 
description  was  found  by  the  sheriff,  and  only  a  few  gold 
coins  were  left  on  Mac's  person.  On  being  searched  a  second 
time  McDonald  laughed  and  said,  "  I'm  clean;  you  can't 
prove  anything  on  me  ;  you  can't  send  me  back  to  England  on 
any  such  charge." 

In  order  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  sheriff,  the  detec- 
tives {)retended  to  become  susj)ici(jus  of  others  on  board,  and 
at  their  suggestion,  the  custom-house  oflicers  searched  the 
person  of  one  named  Philip  D'Artigue  who  had  come  aboard 
at  Havre,  and  who  had  been  frequently  in  c<jnveisation  with 
Mac  during  the  voyage.  It  was  ruuiored  on  board  that  he  had 
300,000  francs  on  his  ))erson  when  he  started,  l)ut  no  bonds  of 
any  description  or  money  were  found  on  him.  Other  passengers 
were  searched  but  none  of  the  l)()nds  were  found,  and  McDonald 
was  taken  to  the  Ludlow  Street  house-of-detention. 

After  dei)ositing  the  cajjtured  property  in  safe  keej)ing, 
Deputy  Sheriff'  Jarvis  reported  the  seizure  that  had  been 
made  to  Messrs.  Blatchford,  Seward  tt  Da  Costa.  I'hose 
lawyers  were  astonished  at  the  result  of  the  search,  which 
disappointed  their  well-grounded  expectations.  liKjuiry  was 
made  by  them  into  the  circumstances  of  the  deputy  sheriff's 
detention,  and  they  asked  his  opinitju  of  the  proceedings,  but 
this  he  decdiued  to  give. 

Finally,  after  consultation  among  themselves,  they  directed 
the  deputy  sheriff  to  sei've  the  same  warrant  of  attachment 
he  had  ser\-e(l  npou  Mac,  upon  Detectives  Irving  and  Farley: 
also  on  Sujierintendent  Kelso.  After  some  hesitation  and 
in(iniry  of  his  own  counsel,  the  deputy  sberiiT  foinid  it  \v;is 
incumlx'iit  uj)on  him  to  take  this  exti'aoiMJinary  and  unusual 
proceeding.  He  therefore  repaired,  alxtut  six  o'clock  I'.  M.,  to 
the  olhce  of  the  sn|terintendent,  and  immediately  sei'ved  an 
attachment  on  him  and  on  Detectives  Farley  and  lr\ini:. 
The  service  of  the  writ  on  SuperintentK-nt  Kelso  was  a  great 
surpris(;  to  him.  This  service  rendered  all  three  subject  to 
examination  about  the  bonds. 
17 
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Durinii-  the  extradition  proceedings  ])cfore  United  States 
Commissioner  Gutnian,  Superintendent  Kelso  ]>urgcd  himself 
and  his  subordinates,  Detectives  Farley  and  Irving-  (who  skill- 
fully evaded  examination  on  the  ground  that  tlieir  superior, 
Superintendent  Kelso,  was  responsible  for  their  acts  and  must 
answer  for  them,  they  reporting  detective  services  only  to 
him),  from  the  implied  charge  of  having  appro])riated  bonds, 
etc.,  by  making  oath  that  he  had  nothing  "  except  a  revolver 
taken  from  the  possession  of  the  said  George  ]\IcDonald." 

I  am  not  able  to  say  that  the  superintendent  was  in  the 
confidence  of  his  subordinates,  in  the  case  in  question;  but  I 
do  know,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  two  detectives  did 
take  a  considerable  amount  of  United  States  bonds  from  Mac 
on  board  the  steamer,  and  that  the  whole  oljject  of  their 
maneuvering  to  prevent  the  deputy  sheril'i's,  Judson  Jarvis 
and  Lawrence  Curry,  from  getting  on  board  the  steamer  at 
the  same  time  with  themselves,  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  affording  them  that  opportunity.  1  could  give  some 
startling  particulars  in  regard  to  this  and  cognate  matters  — 
but  let  it  pass. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Archibald,  British  Consul,  made  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  his  government  for  the  surrender  of  McDonald, 
and  had  orders  to  aid  the  Bank  of  England  agents,  Messrs. 
Blatcliford,  Seward  &  Da  Costa,  in  ])rocuring  his  extraditi(jn. 
^Ir.  J.  R.  Fellows,  the  pi'escnt  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
City,  Charles  W.  Brooke,  and  ^h\  J.  R.  Dos  Bassos  acted  as 
counsel  for  ]\IcDonald. 

The  legal  proceedings  lasted  from  the  20th  of  ]\rarch  to 
the  5th  of  June,  1873.  The  array  of  counsel  on  both  sides 
made  it  a  forensic  contest  between  giants,  in  which  all  past 
history  was  invoked  for  precedents,  pro  and  con.  These  two 
extradition  cases  caused  international  complications,  in  which 
am1)assadors  and  consuls  took  an  active  part.  I  have  the 
McDonald  case  complete  in  all  its  details,  Init  not  the  space 
to  record  the  full  legal  proceedings. 

After  United   States   Commissioner   Gutman   had   finally 
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decided  to  surrender  him  to  the  demand  of  the  British 
government,  appeal  was  made  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  Judge  Woodruff,  then  to  tlie  Supremo  Court,  Judge 
Barrett,  before  wliom  ^IcDonahl  was  brouglit  hy  writs  of 
hah'afi  corpus;  but  tlie  coniniissioner's  decision  was  sustained, 
^fcDonald  Avas  sent  to  Fort  Columl)us  for  safe  kee[)ing,  while 
counsel  were  vainly  arguing  on  new  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
and  certiorari,  and  before  any  conclusion  could  be  reached, 
he  was  hurried  away  by  his  custodiiins.  lie  had  scarcely  time 
to  bid  good-bye  to  his  coinisel,  when  lie  w;is  handculTed  to  a 
United  States  officer,  and  with  him  crowded  into  a  carriage  in 
Ciuinil)ers  Street,  guarded  I)y  Chief  Dejiuty  Marshal  Kennedy 
and  Deputies  Robinson  and  Crowb'y,and  driven  ra]»idly  down 
Jiroadway  to  the  Battery,  so  that  the  large  crowd  who  gathered 
to  witness  his  departure  from  the  metrojiolis  had  very  little 
time  to  feast  their  eyes. 

McDonald  was  lively  and  chatty  during  the  ride,  smoked 
his  Havana,  and  lookeil  through  tlie  windows  of  tlie  barouche 
as  freely  as  if  his  hands  were  unshackled,  lb-  was  transferred 
from  th(>  battery  to  (b)vernor's  island  by  a  liigl»oat,  an<l  siib- 
se(juently  liande(l  over  by  the  de|mty  maislials  to  the  charge 
of  ^lajor  J.  P.  Hoy,  who  had  liiiu  escorted  to  Fort  Colunibiis, 
and  saw  him  placed  in  one  of  tlie  casemates,  under  the  \iiri- 
laiice  and  charge  of  two  giiardsiuan  and  the  sui'veillaiice  of 
Ih'puty  Marshal  Bobiiisoii,  and  the  F.nglisli  detective,  Mr. 
^\'elll).  Lieutenant  .).  W.  Hcaii  bail  him  fiiinished  with  nec- 
essary reiiiiireiiients,  and  the  dc|piity  marslial  and  i'lii'jlish 
detective  with  sleeping  apart  ineiils  iicnr  liy. 

'i'lie  following  niorniii'j',  I'liited  States  Marshal  Fiske,  with 
Deputies  Crowlcv  and  I'lirvis.  Mr.  rct'r  Williams,  solicitor 
of  the  l>aiik  of  Fii'^laiid,  SffLicniit  Fdward  Hancock,  a  Lon- 
don detective.  i>epiity  Marshal  Colfax,  and  others,  boarde(|  the 
steani-tii'jf  /'.  ' '.  Sclniltzf  at  the  Uattery,  and  steamed  aci'oss 
to  ( !o\criioi"s  Island.  At  ball-past  ten  o'clock.  ( 'aptaiii  . I.  \V. 
Bean,  on  jiost  at  the  fort,  received  jjirout:!!  .Major. I.  W  Boy 
the  biUowiiiLT  i»rder  from  Fniled  States  .Marshal  Fiske: 
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Major  J.  P.  Roy,  United  States  Army,  Commanding  Fort   Columbus  : 
Sir,  —  You  will  please  deliver  to  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 
John  Robinson,   the  prisoner  George  McDonald,  now  in  custody, 
and  oblige,  Oliver  Fiske,    United  States  MarsJial. 

On  receipt  of  the  above  official  notice  Captain  Bean  pre- 
pared to  deliver  up  the  prisoner  to  the  charge  of  United  States 
Marshal  Fiske  and  his  party,  who  had  by  this  time  arrived  at 
Fort  Columbus,  and  were  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  casemate. 
The  sentries  paced  the  iron  balconies  with  uninterrupted 
attention  to  duty,  apparently  unconcerned  about  the  exigency 
on  hand. 

McDonald  immediately  recognized  his  visitors  and  un- 
derstood the  object  of  their  visit,  greeting  them  cordially  as 
they  entered  the  gloomy  corridor.  He  looked,  as  usual,  in 
good  spirits,  with  some  slight  furrows  of  trouble  and  care 
upon  his  forehead,  and  a  sort  of  distressing  and  affected  mood 
of  indifference  in  his  deportment. 

Captain  J.  W.  Bean  read  to  him  the  order  of  United 
States  Marshal  Fiske  to  Major  J.  P.  Roy,  and  then  delivered 
him  over  to  United  States  Marshal  Fiske's  charge,  with  whom 
he  descended  the  steps  fi'om  the  balcony  of  the  fort,  and 
marched,  with  a  deputy  at  either  side,  through  the  tiled  })atli- 
ways  and  groved  and  shaded  avenues,  to  the  wharf  at  the 
other  end  of  the  island,  where  the  Schultze  was  awaiting  his 
arrival.  A  large  crowd  of  spectators,  soldiers,  and  civilians 
lined  the  wharf,  lingering  anxiously  to  see  McDonald  "  off." 
But  Mac  walked  very  leisurely,  smoked,  laughed,  and  appeared 
in  a  state  of  unaccountable  good  humor.  He  reached  the 
Schultze  barge,  however,  in  due  time,  shook  hands  with  the 
deputies,  marshals,  sergeants,  and  detectives,  and  then  went 
on  board,  and  entered  into  conversation  of  some  trivial  kind 
with  Messrs.  Williams,  Hancock,  and  Webb. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  the  Sclndtze  steamed 
away  from  Governor's  Island  wharf  and  whistled  and  rattled 
down  the  bay  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Minnesota.,  which  lay 
at  anchor  during  the  forenoon  near  pier  46,  North  River,  and 
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did  not  sail  until  some  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock.  The 
Schultze  meantime  waited,  steaming  around  the  lower  bay 
until  the  3Iinne8ota  arrived.  It  was  after  half-past  one  o'clock. 
The  sun  was  burning  hot,  and  the  browned  and  florid  com- 
plexion of  all  showed  its  effects.  The  steam-tug  neared  the 
bulky  and  huge  vessel,  aud  McDonald  was  finally  taken  on 
board  by  United  States  Marshal  Fiske  and  De})uty  Marshals 
Robinson,  Crowley,  and  Colfax,  and  given  into  the  custody  of 
the  English  detectives,  Sergeants  Webb  and  Hancock,  who  in 
return  gave  the  usual  receipt  to  Marshal  Fiske. 

For  the  present,  I  leave  Mac  on  the  Atlantic,  sailing 
swiftly  eastward,  to  meet  his  terrible  doom. 

A  fitting  finale  to  these  remarkable  extradition  cases  will 
be  the  following  adventure,  in  which  one  of  the  English  de- 
tectives figured  rather  ingloriously. 

The  three  Bow-Street  ofliccrs,  Inspectors  Hayden,  Han- 
cock, and  Webb,  exj)rossed  a  desire  to  detectives  Irving  and 
Farley  to  be  shown  the  sights  of  New  York.  Accoi'dingly, 
these,  acting  in  an  nnofiieial  cajiacity,  acconipanieil  their  Eng- 
lish visitors  upon  aniglit's  rouml  of  the  most  nott)!'i<)U8  resorts. 
Previous  to  starting,  however,  the  English  otlicers  were 
advised  to  leave  their  watches  and  other  valuables  at  the 
hotel,  lest  they  should  Ije  stolen  during  the  excursion.  Ihit 
Ilayden,  who  was  to  sail  for  Havana  a  few  days  later  to 
arrest  Bidwell,  scorned  the  idea,  and  set  out  for  his  night's 
amusement. 

Towards  nu)rning  he  l)ecame  sleejiy,  and  taking  a  nap,  he 
stibsetpicntly  discovered  that  he  had  been  robbed,  not  only  of 
his  watch  and  pocketI)0()k,  but  also  of  the  papers  for  the 
extradition  of  Bidwell,  which  h(^  had  foolishly  carried  in  his 
])ockct.  Of  course,  he  was  gi-eatly  ilismaycd  at  the  loss  of 
these  important  doctunents,  but  they  were  returned  to  him  liy 
Superintcmlcnt  Kelso,  who  had  I'eceived  them  from  ('apt. 
Lc;ii-y  of  the  City  Hall  precinct.  They  had  been  suri'c]iti- 
tiously  left  at  the  station-house  on  the  day  following  the  rob- 
bery.    The  watch  and  pocketbook  were  not  recovereil. 


Chapter  XXVI. 


FIRST  NIGHT  IN  NEWGATE  —  GOVERNOR  JONAS  —  EXERCISE  AT  NEWGATE  —  DR. 
KENEALY  —  MR.  GEORGE  LEWIS  —  DAVIU  HOWELL,  A  "PATTERN"  SOLICITOR  — 
A  FATAL  CONCESSION  ON  MY  PART  —  DON'T  "SWOP  UOUSES  WHILE  CROSSING 
A  stream"  —  HOWELL  "  FEES  "  BARRISTERS  FOR  US  —  HIS  "MANAGEMENT" 
OF  Ol'R  CASE — HOWELL  "  HOLDS  "  MY  DIAMOND  STUDS  — 108  WITNESSES  — 
VISITORS  AT  NEWGATE  —  HOWELL'S  "  BENEVOLENT  "  CALLS  —  -MISTAKEN  IDEN- 
TIFICATION—  LONDON  ALDERMEN  —  ANOTHER  PHASE  OF  "  LIFE  IN  NEWGATE," 
FROM  "THE  LONDON  TIMES"  —  CAGED  ANIMALS  —  ALFRED  DE  ROTHSCHILD 
AND  ONE  OF  HIS  "FAMILIARS"  —  VISIT  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  PRINCE  IMIEllIAL, 
THE  PRESENT  CZAR  —  LORD  MAYOR  WATERLOW  AGAIN  —  THE  PRINCE'S  RETI- 
NUE —  I    CONTE.MPLATE   RETURNING   HIS   CALL   AT    ST.    PETERSBURGH. 

TO  be  sure,  I  was  not  to  be  hanged,  as  was  the  man  at 
that  moment  sitting  on  the  bench  in  the  "  condemned 
cell"  in  the  same  ward.  But  that  first  night  in  Newgate!  A 
sleepless  one,  indeed  —  given  up  to  retrospections  and  vain 
regrets.  I  at  last  had  reached  that  dread  abode  of  which  I 
had  read  so  much ;  that  place,  the  scene  of  so  many  horrors 
in  the  dim  and  misty  past,  whose  history,  extending  over  a 
period  of  eight  hundred  years  —  one  long  record  of  crime  — 
had  rendered  the  very  name  infamous.  While  lying  restless 
on  the  pallet,  with  closed  eyes,  my  mind  wandered  in  a  chaos 
until  I  almost  fancied  myself  the  victim  of  an  oppressive 
nightmare.  Opening  them  upon  the  cheerless  surroundings, 
as  seen  by  the  gas-light  shining  dimly  through  the  glass  })late 
imbedded  in  the  wall,  dissipated  the  illusion,  and  the  whole 
liorror  of  my  |)osition  surged  anew  through  my  seething  brain. 
Toward  morning,  dropping  off  into  fitful  slumbers,  I  dreamed 
of  ha})pier  days,  only  to  awake  each  time  with  a  start,  to 
realize  more  fully  the  degradation  I  had  brought  upon  myself. 
I'he  next  morning  the  governor  (warden  he  would  be 
called  in  the  States)  of  Newgate,  Mr.  Jonas,  since  dead,  came 
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into  my  cell  and  said  that  if  1  did  not  wish  to  live  on  the  jail 
fare,  I  could  have  food  broiiLdit  in  from  a  restaurant,  U)  the 
amount  of  half  a  crown  per  day  —  thirty  cents*  worth  —  at 
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my  own  cost.  I  thoutrht  this  i-atlicr  a  small  allowance.  l)nt 
Mr.  Jonas  explained  that  the  jail  rciiulalions  iiermittcd  no 
more. 

(lovcnioi"  .Fonas  also  infoniicd  iiic  tliat  in  anticij)ation  of 
my  ari-ival  lie  had  ]mt  a  cot;  l)cd  in  the  cell  for  nic  to  sleep 
on.  instca<l  of  the  sailor's  haiimiock,  'NNliieh  haniis  lioiii  llie 
side  walls,  and  which,  aftei'wai-ds,  1  found  so  dinicidt  a  con- 
trivance to  sh-eji  ill.  and  so  rasv  to  fall  out  ot.  Soon  alter  1 
was  taken  to  tlie  dnctor,  who  askctl  me  if  thei'e  was  anythimr 
he  could  do  foi'  nie;  liut  I  declined  liis  services,  with  thanks. 
In  the  aftei'iiodii  1  was  taken  into  the  inner  cimi-t,  (see  illus- 
tration. |iaL!e  :'»:'>),  fnr  an  lioni'"s  exercise,  and  a  luittley  ciew 
the\-  wcie,  walkiii'j'  round  and  round  the  cnni't.  A\  h;!e  there. 
detecti\cs    came    in    i'\crv    dav    to    see    if    thev    could    iletect 
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among  the  "  new  chums  "  any  old  offenders,  and  seldom  failed 
to  call  out  several,  as  shown  in  the  following  cut. 

Not  knowing  any  solicitor  in  London,  I  sent  for  George 
Lewis,  whose  name  1  had  seen  in  the  newspaj)er8  in  connec- 
tion with  criminal  trials.  The  next  day  Noycs  and  myself 
were  again  before  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House,  and 
after  some  sparring  between  Dr.  Kenealy  and  Mr.  G.  Lewis 
on  our  behalf,  and  Mr.  Freshfield  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  we 
were  once  more  remanded  to  our  cells  in  Xewsate. 


A    DETECTIVE    IDENTIFYING    OLD    OFFENDERS    AT    NEWGATE. 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  not  understand  the  distinction 
Ijctwccn  solicitors  and  V)arristers,  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
that  the  solicitor  takes  the  case  and  transacts  all  the  business 
connected  with  it.  A  barrister  is  the  lawyer  who  is  em])loycd 
by  the  solicitor  to  argue  and  conduct  the  case  in  court.  He 
does  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  ])risoncr,  but  gets 
his  instructions  from  the  solicitor  —  all  this  being  different 
from  the  system  pursued  in  our  own  country. 

When  Xoyos  found  himself  so  unex])ectedly  in  the  grasp 
of  the  British  Lion,  not  knowing  any  other  solicitor,  he  sent 
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for  Howell,  the  man  who  had  char<^cd  him  so  exorhitant  a  fee 
for  the  articles  of  agreement  between  himself  and  "  Ilorton." 
It  was  precisely  this  that  prevented  me  from  sending  for  him, 
on  the  principle  that  "  a  straw  shows  which  way  the  wind 
blows,"  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  on  this  and  other 
occasions  I  had  "  stuck  to  my  text." 

Although,  very  properly,  talking  was  by  the  Newgate 
rules  prohibited,  still,  like  many  other  prison  "prohibitions," 
this  was  evaded.  Noyes  being  with  me  in  the  same  court- 
yard at  exercise,  asked  me  to  give  up  Mr.  Lewis  and  emjiloy 
Howell,  so  that  we  could  communicate  safely  with  each  other 
through  him.  To  this  1  demurred,  V>ecause  my  one  interview 
with  the  former  gentleman,  together  with  his  admirable  con- 
duct upon  the  occasion  of  our  first  examination  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  had  convinced  me  that  he  was  not  only  a  skillful 
but  also  a  straightforward  lawyer.  However,  Noyes  arranged 
with  Howell  to  have  me  called  into  the  consulting-room.  On 
entering,  1  saw  before  me  an  un(!ei'-si/.e(l,  spare  man,  with  a 
sandy  comi)lexion,  red  hair,  small,  covetous  eyes,  and  the  gen- 
eral air  of  a  Sliylock  ;  and  when  he  s]ioke,  it  was  in  a  sipieaky 
voice.  After  some  ])reliminaries,  he  began  to  insinuate 
vai'ious  things  against  Mr.  Lewis.  sjx'akiuL;'  of  him  as  that 
'•  sheeney  "  (.lew),  etc.  Of  couise  tbe  strain  of  the  pr^'vious 
days  had  somewhat  affectiMl  my  judunieiit,  and  to  oblige 
Noyes  I  (inaily  agi'eed  to  transfer  my  case  int(j  bis  bands. 
And  a  fatal  concession  it  was. 

1  have  oft<'n  wondered  since,  what  ]tossesse<l  me  to  "swop 
horses  wbib'  crossing  tbe  sti-eain."  es|iecially  as  1  bad  tbat 
faniouu  saying  of  '*  Honest  obi  Abe"  in  mind  at  tbe  moment. 
Mr.  Lewis  woubl   have  guardecl  aiiainst  the  occurrences  which 

caused   us  to  get    tbe  life  sentences. 

At  tills  jnuctin'e  another  lirotber.  .b)bn  Ilidwell,  an  boni'st 
man.  arri\fd  in  LnglantI,  and  bi-onLdit  with  him  some  bonds 
—  I'nitiMl  States  se\  en-tbiii  ics  to  use  in  onr  defense.  Not 
Ix'inL;'  posted  in  luoiiey  mattei's.  be  i)Iaced  >'l. <•()()  in  IlowcH's 
hands  for  liini  to  sell,  and  use  tbe  proceecls  in  en'ja'jiii'j'  bar- 
risters of  tbe  bi'jbest  standiuLT  for  our  defense. 
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On  one  of  IIowcH's  daily  visits  to  Newgate  to  see  us,  lie 
sounded  nic  as  to  the  price  I  thought  he  ought  to  receive  for 
the  bonds.  Upon  my  aslcing  him  what  he  could  sell  them 
for,  he  said  he  had  credited  them  at  a  price  which  was  thirty 
per  cent,  under  the  market  rate.  1  soon  undeceived  him  as 
to  his  idea  of  our  ignorance  on  that  point,  by  informing  him 
of  the  fact  that  John  had  sold,  by  my  direction,  since  the 
$4,000  was  put  into  his  hands,  another  lot  of  bonds  for  the 
full  market  price.  This  incident  is  only  an  introduction 
to  others  regarding  this  "  pattern  "  solicitor,  the  reading  of 
which  will,  1  think,  please  and  anmse  ]\Ir.  Fix'slifield,  the 
Bank  of  England  solicitor,  and  the  barristers  whom  3Ir. 
Howell  engaged  to  defend  us. 

After  he  had  received  the  84,000,  and  £300  :\rr.  Lewis 
had  paid  into  his  hands,  he  applied  in  open  court  for  an 
allowance  for  our  defense,  to  be  paid  out  of  funds  taken  away 
from  us,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  received  nothing  from  us, 
and  consequently  could  not  pay  the  barristers.  Accordingly 
the  judge  ordered  that  £100  for  each  one  of  us  four  should 
be  refunded.  We  had  directed  Solicitor  Howell  to  secure  the 
services  of  barristers  who  stood  high  in  their  profession,  such 
as  Mr.  Powell,  Q.  C.  (Queen's  Counsel),  Mr.  Besley,  Mr. 
Mclntire,  Q.  C,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Ribton,  and  Mr.  Hullings; 
and  to  pay  the  Q.  Cs.  each  XlOO  or  £150  fees,  and  the  others 
in  proportion.  During  the  trial  I  ascertained  that  Howell 
had,  instead  of  payment,  enlisted  their  symi)athies,  and  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  only  the  £300  allowed  by  the  court 
to  the  three  of  us  whom  he  represented  —  McDonald  having 
wisely  secured  the  services  of  an  honorable  solicitor,  St.  John 
"Wentner  —  induced  them  to  work  ahnost  for  nothing. 

AVe  being  foreigners,  and  the  case  an  imi)ortant  one,  the 
barristers  stepped  over  the  usual  bounds  and  took  suggestions 
directly  from  us,  an  example  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
illusti'ation,  page  49,  in  which  McDonald  is  speaking  with 
his  barrister,  Mr.  Straight.  They  are  very  good  likenesses  of 
the  lawyer  and  client  in  1873. 
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Before  being  arrested,  I  had  sent  Mr.  George  Lewis  X^UO, 
to  use  ill  the  defense  of  Noyes.  To  show  the  diil'ercnce 
between  Mr.  Lewis  and  IIowclI  —  who  si)oke  disparatringly  of 
him  and  took  the  meanest  course  to  get  my  case  out  of  his 
hands,  as  previously  mentioned  —  when  Mr.  Lewis  ascertained 
that  Noyes  had  already  seat  for  Howell,  he  paid  over  to  the 
latter  the  <£300,  instead  of  showing  my  note  t<j  Noyes,  which 
would  have  secured  the  case  and  the  £;]()()  to  hiuiself.  It 
■will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  at  the  time  Solicitor  Howell 
applied  for  an  allowance  of  money,  he  had  above  <£1,(JU0  in 
his  hands,  which,  with  the  <£-)U0  allowed  by  the  court,  made 
.£1,300,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  api»lied  to  his  own  use 
and  benelit,  paying  out  but  a  small  j)art  of  it  in  the  j»repara- 
tion  of  a  proper  defense.  He  managed  ihe  case  on  our  si<le, 
according  to  my  observations,  exactly  as  Mi",  r'ri'sb field  would 
have  desired  in  order  to  carry  out  the  hitter's  tlieory,  exon- 
erating the  Bank  managxus  from  a  charge  of  neglect,  etc.,  as 
elsewhere  explained. 

A  copy  of  the  book  of  de))()sitions  taken  liefore  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  given  to  me  l)y  Solicitor  Howell,  with  the  reipiest 
that  I  would  memorandum  on  the  broad  maigin  left  for  the 
purpose,  any  criticisms  of  the  evidence  1  might  wish  to  make 
for  the  guidiince  of  the  lawyers.  Acc(,rdiiigly  1  WDrked  at  it 
from  the  close  of  the  examination,  the  lid  of  .luly,  during 
a  month,  and  showed  where  the  witnesses  against  nie  had 
contradicted  themselves  —  enura\ers  swearinn'  tlicy  had  en- 
graved letters  which  a|ipeare(l  on  the  false  I>ills,  that  1  could 
ha\e  jirove(l  another  had  actually  done.  etc.  —  so  that  their 
evidence  must  have  been  thrown  out.  Vet  Solicitor  ilowcll 
suppresseil  ;dl  this.  1  also  Li;i\e  him  an  older  for  a  set  of 
diamond  studs,  valued  at  >''l  ,0il0.  to  Imld  )'oi-  me,  and  he  has 
'"held"  them  ever  since.  A  few  nioinents  previous  to  the 
sentence  I  ascertained  that  he  had  received  them,  ami  was 
then  wearimr  them  in  his  shirt-front.  They  were  set  in  Mack 
enamel,  and  <l(»ul)tless  our  liai'risters  whom  he  ijefrauijed  (Uit 
of  their  just    fees  may  ha\e  since   olisci\ed  what  a  >paikling 
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light  in  the  profession  he  had  suddenly  become.  These  and 
other  circumstances  convinced  me,  before  the  eight  days  trial 
at  the  Old  Bailey  was  half  over,  that  Solicitor  Howell  was 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  prosecution,  and,  to  prevent 
discovery  of  his  malappropriation  of  money  and  valuables  to 
the  amount  of  -$10,000,  connived  to  get  us  put  out  of  the  way 
for  life  —  especially  me,  whom  he  feared  had  penetrated  his 
designs. 

All  this  was  so  clear  that  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  trial 
I  determined  to  get  up  in  open  court  and  expose  the  whole 
matter,  but  on  taking  counsel  with  one  of  the  barristers  he 
dissuaded  me  from  my  purpose.  I  hope  that  he  used  the 
information  I  then  gave  him  to  extract  from  Solicitor  Howell 
just  fees  for  himself  and  his  brother  barristers. 

It  was  Solicitor  Howell  who  gave  Governor  Jonas  infor- 
mation, exaggerating  something  I  said  to  him,  thus  causing 
the  great  scare  during  the  trial  about  an  alleged  plan  of 
escape. 

During  the  five  horrible  months  I  was  awaiting  trial,  it 
was  a  great  relief  to  be  called  out  of  my  cell  into  the  consult- 
ing-room every  day  to  pass  five  or  ten  minutes  Avith  Solicitor 
Howell,  and  for  a  long  time  my  opinion  of  his  character  as 
first  formed  was  modified  by  such  a  proof  of  his  considerate 
kindness.  But  after  he  had  made  about  one  hundred  visits  I 
ascertained  that  he  was  charging  ten  dollars  each  visit, 
though  I  had  on  several  occasions  endeavored  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  charging  for  them,  but  was  put  off  with  a 
laugh  and  the  remark :  "  0,  I  have  business  in  the  jail." 

It  was  a  relief  to  be  called  out  of  my  cell,  no  matter  for 
what  purpose.  Upon  several  occasions  I  was  turned  out  into 
the  yard  with  a  dozen  other  prisonei'S,  as  shown  in  illustra- 
tion, page  65,  in  order  that  a  person  or  persons  should  be 
compelled  to  point  out  from  among  a  number  the  one  against 
whom  he  was  to  testify,  or  whom  he  accused  of  some  offense. 
Of  course  the  above  way  is  a  fair  one  to  accused  and  accuser, 
and  is  the  usual  plan  in  England ;  but  in  my  own  case,  on 
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more  than  one  occasion,  some  one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eight  witnesses  were  brought  to  identify  me  while  I  stood  in 
the  dock  at  the  Mansion  House,  many  of  whom  professed  to 
having  seen  us  but  once  or  twice  several  weeks  or  months 
previously. 

Another  great  relief  from  the  monotony  of  my  cell  was 
the  advent  of  a  visitor.  In  the  illustration,  page  81,  arc 
seen  the  ])risoners  with  their  faces  ])ressed  against  the  wire 
grating  —  the  meshes  being  about  one-quarter  inch  square  — 
talking  to  their  friends  who  have  come  to  visit  them,  the 
space  between  the  two  wire  gratings  being  four  feet.  An 
ofllcer  stands  at  one  end  or  j)aces  back  and  forth  in  this  space 
to  prevent  any  small  article  or  written  communication  from 
being  passed  across  by  use  of  a  slender  cane  or  wire,  etc. 
But  I  found  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  a  judicious  apjdication 
of  ''backsheesh"  would  enal)le  me  to  pass  to  my  relative  sucli 
private  instructions  as  I  did  not  wish  other  eyes  to  see.  I 
took  jdeasure  in  evading  such  an  unjust  restriction,  ])re- 
venting  ])risoners  who  had  not  even  been  examined,  indicted, 
tried,  or  convicted  —  in  many  cases  only  held  on  susj)ieion  — 
from  communicating  fi-eely  with  their  friends.  Prisoners  are 
not  permitted  to  see  the  newspapers,  and  are  kept  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  just  the  same  as 
if  they  were  already  convicts. 

In  our  own  coimtry  ail  this  is  different.  A  jiris(»ncr  con- 
rine<l  in  jail  awaiting  trinl  is  i)ei'niittei|  all  jtroper  indulgences, 
such  as  visits  without  listeners,  food,  fruit,  iu'\vsi)apers,  etc. 
Even  in  the  'I'onibs,  the  New  Vork  city  prison  —  that  wcll- 
nam<'(l  sink  of  iniquity  —  visitors  are  adinitteil  to  stand  at 
the  cell  door,  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  and  talk  to  their 
heart's  content.  The  l)ars  lca\'e  spaces  of  four  or  live  inches 
Square  so  that  tin;  visitor  can  at  least  siiueeze  the  lingers  of 
the  in<'ai'cerated  friend.  'i'o  show  the  dilVerence :  Heing 
I'ather  (hspeptic  1  felt  the  need  of  some  fi'uit,  and  when  (!ov- 
ernor  .Jonas  made  his  round  one  day  I  asketi  him  to  let  some 
fruit  be  jiurchased  for  me,  with  some  of  my  money  then  in  his 
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possession.  ITc  informed  me  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
grant  niv  request,  and  referred  me  to  the  visiting  magistrate 
—  I  think  Alderman  Sir  Robert  Garden,  Avhose  likeness  is 
shown  in  the  court  scene,  page  97 — saying  that  he  would 
bring  him  to  me  when  lie  came  to  the  prison.  A  day  or  two 
later  my  cell  door  was  thrown  open  and  in  ste})ped  the  gov- 
ernor accompanied  by  the  aklerman.  I  stated  my  want,  and 
after  some  conversation,  he  wound  up  by  saying :  "  I  can  see 
that  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  I  will  talk  to  the  governor 
about  it,  but  such  a  thing  lias  not  hitherto  been  ])ermittcd." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  his  subsequent 
conversation  with  Mr.  Jonas,  I  got  no  fruit,  and  I  think  I 
have  remarked  elsewhere  that  from  the  moment  of  my  arrest 
to  my  discharge,  nearly  fifteen  years  later,  the  only  "  fruit"  I 
ever  had  consisted  of  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Think  of  that, 
ye  gourmands,  and  beware  ! 

The  following  extract  from  the  Lo)ido7i  Times  of  July  2, 
1873,  illustrates  another  phase  of  life  in  Newgate: 

(Extract  from  the  last  day's  examination  before  the  Lord  Mayor.) 

THE  PRISONERS,  GEORGE  AND  AUSTIN  BIDWELL, 

EDWIN  NOYES,  AND  GEORGE  McDONALD, 

AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

The  prisoner  Geoi'ge  Bidwell  said  he  had  an  application  to  make 
to  his  Lordship  (Mayor  Waterlow).  He  had  now  been  three 
months  in  Newgate,  undergoing  the  most  rigorous  solitary  con- 
finement, and  on  twenty-three  occasions  he  had  been  pilloried  in  that 
dock.  His  position  was  greatly  saddened  by  the  fact  that  one  wlio 
was  so  near  and  dear  to  him  as  his  brother  was  should  have  been 
placed  at  his  side  on  the  same  charge,  and  under  circumstances 
which  he  desired  to  say  were  caused  by  himself  alone.  His  brother 
was  many  years  his  junior,  and  owing  to  family  n^isfortunes,  ho 
and  several  others  had  been  placed,  when  quite  young,  under  his 
charge  (G.  B"s).  He  found,  according  to  the  rules  of  Newgate,  two 
per.sons  were  sometimes  permitted  to  occupy  the  same  cell  during 
some  part  of  the  day,  and  he  asked  that  the  privilege  be  granted  to 
him  and  his  brother.     He  appealed  to  his  Lordship  that  this  last 
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boon  —  this  last  gleam  of  sunsliino  which  they  might  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  —  might  Ije  granted,  —  remembering  that,  in  case 
of  conviction,  they  would  be  forever  separated  from  each  other.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  long  survive  the  imprisonment  which 
would  follow  a  conviction.     Austin  alao  made  the  same  request. 


VISITOK  TRYINO   OS  TUK   irA\r!>fAN  S    inOV    rTVinXINC,   HKI.T   AT  NKWr.ATK. 

T!:"  Loi-'l  Mav«>r  snid  it  re:  ■<''!  nut  with  l.im.  ln;r  with  ll:i'  visit- 
ing justices,  who  were  this  uiunth  AMrnncn  Sir  W'illiain  Rose  and 
Lusk. 
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opposite  the  door.  Seated  at  tlic  opposite  end  was  an  under- 
sized man  with  a  face  on  him  such  as  1  had  never  seen.  lie 
was  evidently  one  of  the  "'familiars"  or  followers  —  the 
usually  unseen  "  shadows "  and  protectors  —  with  whom 
money  and  other  kings  have,  in  all  times,  been  obliged  to 
surround  themselves.  His  face  was  of  an  exaggerated  lie- 
brew  type,  his  nose  an  eagle's  beak,  the  eyes  prominent, 
large,  black,  and  lustrous,  with  very  arching  brows — the 
whole  expressive  of  a  diabolical  cunning  which  could  only 
belong  to  a  Faust  and  a  Mephistophelcs  combined.  His  one 
rapid  penetrating  glance  at  me  as  I  entered  the  door,  evi- 
dently satisfied  him  that  it  would  be  safe  to  let  me  a]>- 
proach  and  speak  with  his  master  face  to  face.  At  the 
moment,  not  taking  in  the  oliject  of  his  presence,  without 
halting  1  took  a  chair  by  the  side  of  Mr.  do  Rothschild. 
The  wardens  stood  outside,  covertly  ])eering  in  through  tiic 
sash  which  formed  the  walls  of  tli(>  room,  curious  to  fathom 
the  design  of  a  visit  from  so  grc.it  a  money-king.  The  pre- 
cise object  of  his  visit  1  do  not  remember,  l)ut  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  see  whether  anything  could  1;'3 
don(!  to  relieve  Noyes  and  my  brother  Austin  from  the 
])roljable  conse(iuences  of  their  e(»nneelion  with  Mel)()naM 
and   myself. 

During  the  interview,  I  said  :  "  Mr.  Rothschild,  I  l)elieve 
most  other  men  jilaeed  in  the  saiiH'  eireumstances,  would  have 
done  much  as  1  have.  I  \v;is  lii'MUu'ht  u])  honestly,  and  the 
greater  part  of  my  life  1  ha\'e  been  mi  honest  man.  I  have 
jiluii'_''<'d  myself  into  a  gulf  nf  inisrry  and  (h'i:!'adati<in.  luit 
mai'k  my  words,  1  shall  live  to  ifdccm  my  eharaetcr.  and.  it" 
force  ol'  will  eounts  for  anything,  1  shall  not  die  until  that  end 
is  aeeoinplishfd." 

1  ha\t'  wmked,  sulTei-ed.  and  lir,.}  throULdi  (il'teeii  years, 
the  i-csiil\('  tln'U  expi-essed  bciiiL''  a  Ix'aenii  \\'s\\\  —a  \\'s\\\ 
which  lor  long  yc;ii-s,  thoiiii-h  sliiniiiLf  brightlv.  a]ipc;iiri|  \,-r\ 
dim  fi'oni  its  \ast  distance  aw  ay.  mid  at  times  it  sci'iiicd  to 
my  waNcrinv:  eyes  to  fhclcei"  and  lifcome  e\t  iiignishi(|.  lca\- 
IS 
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iiig  me  in  the  darkness  of  despair.  Having  l)cen  protected 
from  birth  against  every  rough  wind,  Mr.  AH'red  de  Roths- 
child could  see  nothing  in  me  worth  saving,  and  the  future 
will  decide  if  he  was  right. 

0  ye  mighty  of  the  earth!  who  are  yourselves  living  in 
luxury  —  even  all  who  are  going  through  life  untroubled  by 
unending  struggles  for  existence  —  continue  unobserving, 
thoughtless,  and  blind  to  the  great  ocean  of  misery  ever  ebl)- 
ing  and  flowing  beneath  the  placid  surface  of  society,  until 
the  billows  of  socialism  or  anarchy  suddenly  overwhelm  all  in 
a  common  ruin ! 

A  few  days  later  the  Lord  Mayor  Waterlow  entered  my 
cell  alone.  I  had  already  been  before  him  several  times  at 
the  Mansion  House.  I  do  not  remember  what  induced  him  to 
make  the  visit  in  question,  unless  to  see  for  himself  how  I 
was  standing  the  terrible  ordeal,  or  to  judge  if  I  was  the  dcs- 
})erado  I  had  been  represented.  At  all  events,  his  manner 
was  very  affable,  and  he  appeared  much  interested  in  the  con- 
versation until,  as  we  were  standing  face  to  face,  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  breast  pocket  to  get  a  letter  or  paper  to  illustrate 
something  I  had  been  saying.  Seeing  the  movement  of  my 
hand,  he  suddenly  stepped  sidewise,  out  of  the  cell  door. 
Why  he  did  so  flashed  through  my  mind  instantly,  and  I 
was  so  shocked  that  I  should  be  taken  for  an  assassin  that  I 
could  not  continue  the  conversation. 

Whether  he  went  and  rei)orted  me  as  having  an  intention 
to  assassinate  him,  I  know  not ;  but  the  circumstance  led 
me  to  think,  "•  If  that  is  their  idea  of  my  personal  character, 
what  kind  of  a  chance  do  I  stand  for  an  uu])rejudiced  trial  ?" 
In  the  subsequent  trial  Justice  Archi])ald  ruled  against  us 
in  every  oljjection  made  by  our  counselors,  and  granted  every 
oljjection  or  request  of  the  prosecution.  But  that  Im})erial 
Power,  the  Bank  of  England,  was  against  us. 

()n  another  day  the  Lord  Mayor  was  doing  the  honors 
of  the  city  to  the  Russian  Prince  Imperial,  the  ]»resent  Em- 
peror,    lie  brought  him  to  my  cell  accompanied  by  a  retinue 
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of  aristocrats,  of  course  the  class  for  whom  tlic  world  and  all 
it  contains  was  created — 1  mean  its  pleasures  and  i\\Q  dolce 
far  nlente,  not  its  pains  and  laboi's. 

I  presume  the  Lord  Mayor  wished  him  to  sec  mc  as  an 
example  of  one  of  the  products  of  modern  financial  civiliza- 
tion. The  retinue  remained  iiazint^  throui!;h  the  door  at  nie, 
while  the  Prince  stepped  inside  j)receded  by  the  Lord  Mayoi- 
Waterlow,  who  put  the  "  animal  "  through  his  paces,  no  doulit 
much  to  the  Prince's  edification. 

The  Prince  was  condcscendinirly  jrracious  enough  to  ask  me 
some  questions  in  perfect  English,  but  really,  though  a 
wretched  i)risoner,  I  could  get  up  ikj  feeling  of  gratification 
at  his  notice  beyond  what  I  should  have  felt  at  the  iKjtice  of 
any  gentleman  of  education  and  refinement,  and  such  an  one 
the  Prince  surely  was.  1  think  I  am  entitled  to  call  him  an 
old  friend,  and  to  visit  him  at  my  earliest  convenience  in  St. 
Petersburg. 


Chapter  XXVII. 


HELD  FOR  TRIAL  —  THE  FATAL  "NOT  GUILTY"  —  A  "TIMES"  EDITORIAL  —  NOYES'3 
LETTER  TO  HIS  BROTHER  READ  IN  COURT  —  A  TOUCHING  SCENE  —  DEATH  OF 
DETECTIVE  M'KELVIE,  WHO  SECURED  MY  ARREST  IN  EDINBURGH  —THE  LORDS 
STIRRED   UP. 

OX  the  2d  of  July,  1873,  occurred  the  last  of  the  twenty- 
three  preUmhiary  examinations  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
Waterlow.  It  was,  all  together,  an  ordeal  which  I  trust  no 
young  man  who  reads  this  book  will  ever  be  called  upon  to 
endure.  Pilloried  in  the  dock  day  after  day,  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  unsympathetic  and  curious  crowds  of  people,  who 
coldly  speculated  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  endeavored 
to  penetrate,  by  dint  of  staring,  through  the  cloak  of  ini})assi- 
bility  with  which  the  prisoner  attempts  to  hide  his  real  feel- 
ings. When  the  Lord  Mayor  at  last  announced  that  we  were 
to  be  held  for  trial,  the  knowledge  that  I  should  remain 
undisturbed  for  the  month  or  more  before  it  could  take  place 
seemed  like  a  respite. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  plead  guilty,  believing, that  by 
doing  so  I  should  give  the  others  a  chance  of  escape,  as  their 
advocates  could  throw  the  07ius  on  me.  I  had  ascertained 
that  we  should  be  taken  to  plead  to  the  indictments  before 
Judge  Chambers,  and  was  assured  by  the  experienced  prison 
warders  that  if  I  pleaded  guilty  he  would. not  give  me  more 
than  seven  years.  But  such  a  course  on  my  ])art  would  have 
spoiled  the  "big  case  "  which  the  Bani<  agents  had  spent  S(j 
much  time  and  money  in  getting  up  in  order  to  let  our  fate 
be  a  warning  to  all  who  dared  think  of  meddh'ng  with  British 
money-bags.  I  believe,  and  always  shall  until  assured  to  the 
contrary  by  Mr.  Freshfield,  that  these   latter   had   a  potent 
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"influence"  in  causing  Solicitor  Howell  to  oppose  my  plan  of 
pleading  guilty,  but  as  what  ho  could  say  had  no  effect  on  my 
decision,  he  doubtless  instructed  my  barrister,  Mr.  Besley,  in 
whom  I  placed  confidence,  to  advise  me  not  to  carry  out  my 
intention.  Accordingly  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  August,  we 
were  taken  before  Judge  Chambers,  and  when  I  in  my  turn 
stood  up  to  plead,  Mr.  Besley  stejjijed  up  to  the  dock  and  said 
to  me,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice : 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  plead  guilty?" 

Such  a  remark  from  such  a  source,  at  that  moment,  stag- 
gered me;  the  clerk  of  the  court  was  waiting  my  rejily,  and  I 
blurted  out  the  fatal  words,  ''Not  guilty"  —  words  which  cost 
me  the  possibility,  nay,  the  prol)ability,  that  I  should  never 
again  see  the  outside  of  prison  walls.  Does  it  stand  to  reason 
that  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Besley  would  have  caused  me  to  do 
such  a  thing  unless  Solicitor  llowell  had  instructed  him  to 
that  effect,  when  even  I  could  see  that  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  1  was  to  be  convicted?  1  only  mention  these 
things  to  slunv  that  however  cleverly  a  man  may  ari'ange  his 
rascalities,  "something"  will  hapj)en  by  which  in  the  end  he 
meets  his  just  deserts. 

As  a  pr(jof  of  this,  in  my  own  ease,  I  will  now  give  an 
account  of  the  trial,  which  1  have  ])rocured  from  an  autheutic 
source,  and  which  will  {loul)tless  pi'ove  of  interest  to  many 
outside  of  the  legal  profession. 

1  shall  intersperse  some  criticisms  and  exjilanations  —  not, 
however,  in  the  way  of  exculj)ati(iiis,  but  to  show  where  jirose- 
cutiirs  and  witnesses  made  mistai<es  in  facts,  identilications, 
etc.  1  first  introduce  the  account  of  (he  trial  liy  the  following 
editorial  from  the  I^ondon  Tiin-s  of  August  1^),  18T-) : 

THE   BANK   FOlKiEHIES. 

^^)Il(lay  next  has  been  fixed  for  the  trial  of  Gcor^r  Bii.lwcll. 
Austin  r.iilwell,  (icorge  M<'I)oiiald.  and  Edwin  Xoyi's.  the  lour 
Aiiiericaiis  who  stand  cliarp'd  with  thr  fj-i;j:aiitic  forp'rics  on  tin' 
Guverniueiil  ani.l  Coiiipany  of  tlic  IJaiik  of  Enghmif     The  prisoners 
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will  be  arraigned  before  Mr.  Justice  Archibald,  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  and  the  trial  will  probably  last  the  whole  week. 
Meanwhile,  the  voluminous  and  circumstantial  depositions  taken 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Justice  Room  of  the  Mansion  House 
by  Mr.  Oke,  the  Chief  Clerk,  have  been  printed  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  presiding  judge  and  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides. 
They  extend  over  242  folio  pages,  including  the  oral  and  docu- 
mentary  evidence,  and  make  of  themselves  a  thick  volume,  together 
with  an  elaborate  index  for  ready  reference.  Within  living  mem- 
ory there  has  been  no  such  case  for  length  and  importance  heard 
before  any  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  its  preliminary  stage,  nor 
one  which  excited  a  greater  amount  of  public  intei'est  from  first  to 
last.  The  Overend-Gurney  prosecution  is  the  only  one  in  late 
years  which  at  all  approaches  it  in  those  respects,  but  in  that  the 
printed  depositions  only  extended  over  164  folio  pages,  or  much 
less  than  those  in  the  Bank  Case,  in  which  as  many  as  108  wit- 
nesses gave  evidence  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  preliminary 
examinations  —  twenty -three  in  number  from  first  to  last  —  lasted 
from  the  first  of  March  until  the  2d  of  July,  exclusive  of  the  time 
spent  in  remands. 

Those  remands,  of  necessity,  were  unavoidable,  having  regard 
to  the  complex  character  of  the  forgeries  and  to  the  circumstance 
that  two  of  the  chief  conspirators  fled  the  country  on  the  eve  of 
the  discovery,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  much  tedious  delay, 
first  in  capturing  them  and  then  in  applying  extradition  treaties 
to  their  cases,  and  bringing  the  prisoners  to  England.  Edwin 
Noyes,  who  was  first  arrested  in  this  country,  has  been  in  custody 
continually  since  the  first  of  March  last,  upwards  of  -five  months, 
and  the  remaining  three  for  periods  varying  from  the  3d  of  April. 
In  the  case  of  two  prisoners,  Austin  Bidweil  and  George  McDon- 
ald (apprehended  in  Havana  and  the  United  States  respectively), 
the  tedious  delay,  consequent  upon  the  extradition  proceedings,  was 
further  aggravated  by  long  sea  voyages  to  this  country,  where  the 
prisoners  were  at  length  given  up  to  justice  by  their  respective 
governments.  Upon  Noyes,  in  particular,  the  protracted  confine- 
ment preceding  trial  appears  to  have  told  considerably.  During 
the  last  examinations  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  he  seemed  exceed- 
ingly careworn  and  anxious.  There,  from  first  to  last,  it  may  be 
observed  he  always  behaved  in  a  manner  entitling  him  to  respect, 
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apart  from  the  crime  of  which  he  is  charged,  his  demeanor  being 
altogether  free  from  unseemly  levity.  As  a  rule,  too,  during  the 
preliminary  examinations  George  and  Austin  Bid  well  conducted 
themselves  well  before  the  Court. 

Once  during  one  of  the  concluding  remands,  Noyes,  for  some 
moments  and  for  the  first  tim<\  Ijccainc  fairly  unmanned.  Towards 
the  end  of  a  long  day.  while  a  letter  of  liis  written  to  his  brother, 
and  in  which  kindly  references  wen;  made  to  ins  father  and  mother, 
was  being  read  l)y  Mr.  Chabot,  the  expert  in  handwriting,  he  Ijurst 
into  tears  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  coaceal,  and  sobbed  like  a  child 
at  the  recital  of  a  passage  in  which  he  rejoiced  at  the  pros[>ect  of 
keeping  the  homestead  together  for  the  family.  It  may  be  men-, 
tioned  as  an  incident  in  the  ca.sc,  that  a  witness  najued  James 
M'Kelvie,  a  private  detective  in  Edin])urgh,  wlio  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  arresting  the  prisoner  George  Bidwell  in  that  c-ity, 
has  died  since  he  gave  his  evidence  before  tlie  Lord  Mayor.  The 
circumstance,  however,  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  i>?ue. 

Much  satisfaction  has  be(Mi  felt  and  expressed  by  all  intei-ested 
in  the  integrity  of  commercial  transactions,  at  the  ]irompt  and  ci^r- 
dial  co-op'-ration  of  the  Govei'iiments  of  the  Unite(l  States  and 
Spain  with  our  own  Govertinieiit.  in  the  ste|is  necessary  to  liring 
to  justice  the  ]iersons  suspected  of  coin])licity  in  the  great  fraud 
recently  effected  upon  tiie  P>aiik  of  P^iigland.  Our  own  foreign 
olTiCi*.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  llaniniond.  Lord  Kntl''M,  and 
Lord  Tenterden.  t(Jok  uj)  tlie  subject  with  an  energy  which  con- 
trasts sti-oiigiy  with  the  apatliy  popuhii-ly  attribiite(l  to  it.  and  at 
once  telegi'aplied  to  Sir  L.  'i'horiilon  at  W'a.-Iiiiigton.  ami  to  Mr. 
TiUVard  at  Madrid,  urging  tliein  to  use  th.^ir  utmost  inliuenc(^  to 
induce  Mr.  l''isli,  Aniei'icaii  Ministei-  in  .Ma<lrid.  and  Sefior  Castello. 
Spanish  Ministei-.  to  arrest  tlir  di'HiKiuent-;.  wliih'  tlnii'  appeals 
were  as  stroiiiz-lv  seecnded  fi'oui  this  side  by  Cen.  Sclienck  and 
Sefior  Moret,  ."Spanish  Minister  ;it  \\';i<hiiigtoii. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRIAL  AT  THE  "OLD  BAILEY  "  —  FIRST  DAY,  MONDAY^  AUGUST  18, 
1S73 — THE  LEGAL  TALENT  ENGAGED  —  ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  POSTPONE- 
MENT—  TRIAL  MUST  PROCEED  —  THE  JURY  —  MR.  GIFFORD,  Q.  C,  OPENS  THE 
CASE  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION  —  HE  OUTLINES  THE  PLOT — GIVES  A  SYNOPSIS 
OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS  —  AUSTIN'S  LETTER  TO  MAC  —  MY  OWN  LETTER  TO 
MAC  —  "  A  hell's  CHASE  AND  NO  MISTAKE  "  —  ADJOURNED  FOR  LUNCHEON. 

ON  the  opening  of  the  August  sessions  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  this  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  four 
Americans,  George  Bid  well,  forty  years  of  age,  merchant  — 
George  McDonald,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  described  as  a 
clerk  —  Austin  Bidwell,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  described  as 
merchant's  clerk  —  and  Edwin  Noyes  Hills,  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  called  a  clerk — were  put  u})on  their  trial  before  Mr. 
Justice  Archibald,  for  the  forgeries  on  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Tlie  court  was  much 
crowded  from  the  beginning,  and  continued  so  throughout 
the  day.  Alderman  Sir  Robert  Garden,  representing  the 
Lord  flavor,  Mr.  Alderman  Finis,  ]Mr.  Alderman  Besley, 
Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Alderman  Whetham, 
and  ]Mr,  Alderman  Ellis,  as  commissioners  of  the  court, 
occu])ied  seats  upon  the  bench,  as  did  also  Alderman  Sheriff 
White. 

Sheriff  Sir  Frederick  Perkins,  Mr.  Undcr-Sheriff  Hewitt, 
and  ^Ir.  Under-Sheriff  Crosley,  JMr.  P.  P>.  CJreen,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Crawford,  M.  P.,  Governor  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Lyall,  Deputy 
Governor,  and  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  were  present.     The 

KoTE — I  have  caused  certain  portions  of  the  following  eipiit  chapters, 
Yfhicii  rnntaiu  an  account  of  the  trial,  to  be  printed  in  italics,  and  it  is  to 
these,  iu  general,  that  my  interspersed  comments  refer. —  G.  B. 
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members  of  the  bar  mustered  in  force,  and  the  reserved  scats 
■were  chiefly  occupied  by  ladies.  Mr.  Ilardinge  CJiflFard,  Q.  C, 
Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  Q.  C,  Mr.  Poland,  Mr.  II.  D.  Green, 
Mr.  J.  II.  Crawford  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Freshfield,  the 
solicitors  of  the  Bank)  ai)j»cared  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 

The  prisoner  Geortre  Bidwell  was  defended  by  Mr.  Powell,  Q. 
C,  and  Mr.  Bcslcy  ;  Austin  Bid- 
well,  by  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Q.  C.,and 
Mr.  Moody  (all  instructed  l)y 
Mr.  Howell,  solicitor)  ;  George 
McDonald,  l)y  Mr.  Metcalf,  Q.  C, 
and  Mr.  Straight  (instructed  I)y 
Messrs.  W()ntner,solicit'ors),  and 
Edwin  Noyes  by  Mr.  Ribtou  and 
Mr.  Hollings  (instructed  by 
Mr.  Howell). 

Mr.  Powell,  Q.  C,  addressing 
the  judge,  said  he  was  instructed 
on  the  ])art  of  his  client,  CJeorge  ■• 
Bidwell,  to  apply  to  the  court  for  a 
future  post  j)onenient  of  tlie  trial. 
There  were  no  fewer   than   six- 

.      T     ,  ^  •        ,  1  K.  W.  CKAWKOUD,  M.I'.,  G0%T':UNOK. 

teen     indictments    against     llie 

j)risoners.  charging  them  with  oft'eiises  of  tlie  <j-ravest  ma<jrni- 
tude.  The  evidence  was  iiio.st  volmninous  and  vn-y  ct)inpli- 
cated,  and  the  preliminary  iiHiuiry  hcfoic  the  Lorcl  Mayor 
lasted  from  the  1st  of  Mai'ch,  wIkh  N'nyrs  was  arrrsted,  until 
the  2(1  of  July,  when  they  \\ci-e  all  coniiuitttMl  foi-  tri;il.  On 
the  Tth  of  August  the  ])risoncis  were  sci-veil  with  a  notice  b\- 
the  Bank  solicitor,  to  the  eft'cct  that  uo  fewi'i-  than  iiinct\- 
three  addit  ional  witnesses,  whose  names  tlu-y  L^ave,  .■mil  *•  divers 
other  jtersons"  miLdit  possilily  he  called  upon  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  Except  in  one  <ir  two  cases,  the  prisoners  wen' 
kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  natui'e  of  the  evidence  the  new  wit- 
nesses wouhl  uive.  and  it  was  tlierefore  inipossilile.  without 
some  investiu-ation,  t(j  l)c  jireparcd  with  a  reply  to  it.     Those 
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witnesses,  it  was  stated,  generally  would  be  called  to  speak  of 
banking  or  bill  transactions  with  one  or  other  of  the  i)risoners 
abroad,  or  to  produce  letters  written  by  them,  and  he  need 
hardly  say  that  these  matters  might,  and  doubtless  would  have 
an  important  bearing-  on  the  case.     The  prisoners  had  not  had 

time  to  inquire  into  the  evidence 
about  to  be  given,  or  to  instruct 
counsel  with  reference  to  it,  and 
he  submitted  that  it  was  only 
fair  to  them,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  a  further  adjourn- 
ment should  be  granted. 

Assuming  that  the  new  wit- 
nesses would  sini])ly  corroborate 
others  already  examined,  the 
necessity  for  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoners  was  still  very 
urgent,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  mass  of  addi- 
tional evidence  was  almost  an 
admission  that  the  depositions 
already  taken  failed  in  certain 
particulars  or  points  that  might  be  of  importance  to  them. 
Looking  at  the  fact  that  many  of  the  witnesses  lived  on  the 
Continent,  and  that  only  ten  days'  notice  had  been  given  to 
the  prisoners  by  the  prosecution,  he  urged  that  it  would  be 
taking  the  accused,  who  were  foreigners,  at  a  very  great  disad- 
vantage if  the  trial  was  hurried  on  at  that  moment,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  serious  risk,  and  that  justice  would  not  be 
done  them.  He  added  that  the  application  was  not  made  with 
any  view  to  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  Mclntyre,  Q.  C,  supported  the  application  on  behalf 
of  Austin  Bidwell,  observing  that  if  the  prosecution  had,  prior 
the  last  adjournment,  formed  an  intention  to  call  the  new 
witnesses,  they  should,  in  fairness  to  the  prisoners,  have 
given  them  notice  six  weeks  since.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
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the  existence  of  ninety-three  witnesses  had  been  discovered, 
or  any  necessity  for  calling  them  had  transpired  since  that 
adjournment,  the  prisoners  were  certainly  entitled,  on  every 
principle  of  justice,  to  an  opjHjrtunity  of  defending  themselves 
on  the  new  points  about  to  be  raised.  It  was  unfair  to  the 
prisoners  to  expect  them  to  meet  allegations  which  were  not 
gone  into  before  the  committing  magistrate,  and  of  tlie  8ul> 
stancc  of  which  they  were  as  yet  unaware. 

Mr.  Metcalf,  Q.  C,  made  a  similar  apj)eal  on  the  part  of 
George  McDonald,  urging  that  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
had  been  doubled  in  extent  since  it  left  the  Mansion  House, 
that  many  new  heads  of  evidence  were  al)out  to  be  opened, 
and  that  it  had  been  impossil)le,  during  the  nine  or  ten  days 
since  the  notice  liad  been  served,  to  make  any  iufpiiry  as  to 
the  statements  the  witnesses  would  he  called  ui>()n  to  give. 

Mr.  Ribton,  on  l)elialf  of  Xoyes,  said  applications  for  post- 
ponement were  very  frecjuently  made  in  that  court,  and  were 
hardly  ever  o])pose(l  or  i-ejected,  especially  when  they  came 
from  ])ersons  in  the  clock.  As  foi"  his  own  client  (Xoyes)  his 
case  differed  materially  from  that  of  the  others,  and  it  was 
very  unfair  to  be  informed,  at  the  last  moment,  that  it  was 
j)roj)osed  to  show  the  jtrevious  ac(iuaintanceship  of  all  the 
jirisoners  in  America,  seeing  that  the  aeeused  men  had  no 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  chai'acter  of  the  ]»ersons 
who  were  about  to  give  such  evidence.  He  should  have 
thought  that  the  IJank  authorities,  acting,  as  it  might  ]>e  su|>- 
pos<Ml  they  did,  solely  in  j)ublic  interest,  and  possessinir  iiU'X- 
haustilih'  i'esourc(s.  would  have  been  ready  to  consent  to  such 
a  reasonalde  apj)lication. 

Mr.  (Jiffard,  Q.  C,  for  the  jirosecution.  strongly  resistcil 
the  applications.  lie  ])ointt'd  o!it  that,  although  the  case  hail 
lasted  ui)wards  of  four  months  at  the  police  court,  the  delay, 
if  any. had  aris<'n  from  the  fact  that  Austin  Ilidwell  had  to  lie 
liroiiglit  to  this  Count  ry  from  Havana,  and  McHonald  from 
New  '\'ork.  The  chartre  was  in  itself  a  very  simple  one.  Ihii 
the  ti'acing  of  the  various  ItiUs   was  somewhat  comiilieated. 
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There  was  no  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
to  give  the  accused  notice  of  fresh  evidence,  but  such  notice 
was  invariably  given  out  of  mere  fairness.  It  was  quite 
impossible  for  any  one  at  a  preliminary  inquiry  to  say  what 
new  witnesses  might  be  forthcoming  between  the  date  of  the 
committal  and  the  trial,  so  it  had  been  found  in  this  instance. 
Of  the  new  witnesses  referred  to,  forty  were  bank  clerks  and 
others,  who  would,  if  necessary,  give  more  formal  proof  on 
matters  already  investigated,  and  some  of  the  rest  would 
speak  to  the  purchase  by  the  prisoners  of  genuine  bills  at 
various  places  on  the  Continent,  which  were  afterwards  used 
as  models  for  forged  bills. 

There  had  been  great  difficulty  in  getting  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses from  America  and  the  Continent,  and  if  the  trial  w^re 
again  postponed  there  would  certainly  be  a  failure  of  justice. 
The  application  by  the  prisoners  was  simply  made  with  a  view 
to  delay,  and  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  material  witnesses 
would  be  wanting  on  a  future  occasion.  He  submitted  with 
confidence  that  no  cause  for  the  delay  had  l)een  shown. 

Mr.  Justice  Archibald,  having  taken  time  to  consider  his 
answer,  said  he  had  carefully  weighed  all  that  had  been  urged 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  and  he  had  come  to  the  decision 
to  refuse  the  application,  having  a  very  clear  o})inion  that  no 
injustice  to  the  prisoners  would  ensue  if  the  trial  proceeded 
without  delay. 

A  jury  having  been  empaneled  and  sworn,  Mr.  Avery, 
the  clerk  of  arraigns,  addressing  them,  said  the  prisoners 
were  severally  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  on  the  17th 
of  January  last,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  X  1,000,  purporting  to 
be  drawn  by  H.  C.  Streeter  of  Valparaiso,  and  acce})ted  by  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  with  the  intent  to  defraud  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  other 
counts  he  said  they  were  charged  in  like  manner  with  other 
forgeries,  variously  stated. 

Mr.  Giffard  then  proceeded  to  open  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution.    The  prisoners  he  said  were  indicted  for  forging  and 
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uttering  a  bill  of  exchange  for  £1,000,  but  that  in  reality 
formed  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  scheme,  or  fraud,  which 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  jury. 

The  charge  against  them  was  in  substance  that  of  uttering 
ninety-four  bills  of  exchange,  all  of  which  were  forged,  and 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  obtain  from  the  JJank  of  England 
very  large  sums  of  money.  The  jury  would  therefore  at  once 
perceive  that  they  had  to  try  a  charge  of  fraud  for  which  they 
might  seek  in  vain  a  parallel  in  the  criminal  annals  of  the 
country.  Such  an  enterprise,  as  might  well  be  imagined, 
involved  very  considerable  dilliculties,  but  that  all  those  dilli- 
culties  were  long  contemj)lated  the  jury  in  the  end  would 
probably  have  no  doubt,  and  as  little  doubt  that  they  were 
surmounted  with  such  consummate  art  as  to  j)rodnce  a  feeling 
of  regret  that  the  prisoners  had  not  emj)loyed  their  talents  to 
legitimate  purposes  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  More- 
over, that  scheme  of  fraud,  but  for  one  of  those  accidents 
which  had  come  to  be  embodied  in  vai'ious  shapes  in  the  com- 
mon jiroverbs  of  the  country,  was  all  but  successful  in  the 
result.  The  jury  would,  therefoi-e,  ])erceive  the  class  of 
men  they  had  to  try,  how  deeply  they  had  laid  their  plot, 
and  with  what  consummate  skill  they  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion. The  ])risoners  (Jeorire  liidwell,  Austin  IJidwell,  and 
CJeorge  McDonald,  as  would  be  jiroved,  came  to  this  country 
in  the  sjiring  of  last  year  to  net  lui  /">,(  <nt  nriijiiKil  nr/it'i/i,'  nf 
frauif.  T It c  first  difficult ij  tcitJi  irhii'h  tlnji  li<i<l  tn  r,,iit(ii'l  irds 
to  j>r<>c>ir»'  (iH  infrotj uctinn  to  thf  lioiil:  <>t'  Kiniliiiiil  i>r  tn  xoiiw 
fimt-rati'  hiiith\  dtn/  at  ir/iir/i  t/irj/  )iui//if  liiscnuiit  liills.  Auxtiii 
Jiitlivell  lidd  liffii  (icriisfn/ini/  t'l  i/rol  with  a  rcs|i('ct;ilije  liriii  (if 
tailors  named  (ireen.  in  Sa\ille  l»n\\.  and  >n\r  day  in  .Ma\, 
1 S72,  having  made  a  purchase  fioni  tlieni.  lie  st;itfil  that  he 
was  aliniit  to  depart  for  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  a  larL''e  sum 
of  money  in  bis  possession,  ol  which  he  wished  them  to  take 
charge  in  his  aliseuee.  Mr.  (Jiecii  deelinfd  the  I'esponsiliility, 
and  sui!L:'este(l  that  he  (  Uidwell  )  should  place  the  sum  en  '/.- 
jxisit  tit  thr  Wisttrn  Jiroin-h  <>/  the  Bunk  nf  L'ii,/l<i/i(/,\\\\vvv  his 
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firm  banked.  The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  he  and 
Bidwell  walked  together  to  the  bank,  where  they  saw  Mr. 
Fenwick,  the  sub-manager.  Bidwell  gave  the  name  of  Fred- 
erick Albert  Warren,  and  having  deposited  the  money,  he 
innoeently  inquired  if,  supposing  he  had  any  further  sum  to 
fay  in,  he  need  trouble  Mr.  Green  who  had  introduced  him,  to 
come  ivith  him  for  that  purpose.  He  tvas  told  that  their 
account  ivas  henceforth  his  oivn  and  that  he  could  pay  in  the 
money  direct.  The  amount  paid  in  upon  that  day  was  £1,200, 
and  the  prisoner  subsequently  deposited  a  further  sum  of 
£1,000.  After  that  the  account  was  allowed  to  rest  until 
September,  when  the  prisoner  called  at  the  bank,  and  requested 
Col.  Francis,  the  manager,  to  sell  for  him  .£8,000  worth  of 
Portuguese  three  per  cent,  bonds.  This  was  assented  to, 
and  the  prisoner  drew  £2,000  on  account.  During  that 
interview  with  the  manager  the  prisoner  stated,  casually, 
that  he  was  an  American  contractor,  or  agent,  charged  with 
the  introduction  on  an  extensive  scale  of  Pullman's  sleeping- 
cars  into  this  country,  and  upon  the  Continent,  that  he  was 
about  to  build  them  at  Birmingham,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
have  some  of  them  running  for  the  im])ending  exhibition 
at  Vienna.  The  prisoner's  account  at  the  hank  went  on 
smoothly  and  regularly  and  no  particular  attention  was  paid 
to  it  by  the  authorities.     (See  page  139  et  seq.') 

It  would  be  found  that  having  obtained  the  all-important 
ijitroduction  to  the  Bank,  and  having  overcome  the  preliminary 
dilticulties,  the  next  point  with  the  persons  concocting  this 
gigantic  fraud  was  to  know  what  to  forgo.  D\iri)ig  September 
and  October,  therefore,  they  tvere  actively  engaged  in  various 
capitals  caul  cities  of  Europe  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
solvency  and  status  of  various  large  commercial  houses,  and 
the  amount  of  respect  their  bills  ivere  likely  to  command  in 
London,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  generally  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  transactions  there  and  in  this  country,  so  that  they 
might  be  perfectly  armed  at  every  step  of  their  way.  [I  did 
the  whole  of  that  work. — G.  B.]     About  this  time  two  of  the 
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prisoners  became  ill,  and  on  tlic  5tli  of  October  Austin  Bid- 
well  wrote  a  letter  to  McDonald  containing  this  passage  : 
"  G.  (meaning  his  brother)  has  just  telegraphed  if  we  shall 
not  wait  until  you  are  completely  restored,  and  in  answering 
it  I  trust  that  you  will  not  be  g<jvcrned  by  any  thought  that 
we  want  you  to  go  on  at  once.  Far  from  it ;  the  first  consid- 
eration is  your  health,  and  if  necessary  we  will  postpone  busi- 
ness^ until  Christmas,  and  if  you  rccpiire  rest  for  ten  days  or 
more,  for  heaven's  sake  take  it ;  it  might  bo  highly  dangerous 
for  you  to  stir  about.  Then,  we  have  :i  good  capital,  an<l  when 
ready  can  largely  increase  it  on  sliort  order.  Above  all 
things,  if  your  health  reipiires  it  let  us  wait,  for  business  can- 
not be  injured  by  delay  ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  resting  for 
that  time." 

[In  establishing  his  theory  that  the  fraud  was  a  long-con- 
templated one,  Mr.  (litfard  made  an  elTeetive  usage  of  the 
letter  from  my  l)rothcr  ;  l)ut  it  will  i)e  seen  by  ri't'erence  to 
])age  180  that  the  first  iiu'e]iti(;n  of  the  "  scheme  "  was  not  till 
on  or  about  the  1st  of  Xovenil)er,  nearly  a  month  later  than 
the  date  of  my  brother's  letter.  The  telegram  referred  to  as 
from  (J.  is  one  I  sent  from  Amsterdam  while  prospecting  in 
search  of  an  oj)ening  for  a  "  speculation  "  sumewhere  on  the 
Continent. — (I.  !>.] 

Mr.  ( Jiilard  eontinued  :  The  scheme  had  in  conse(|uence 
to  be  post [loneil,  and  the  prisoncis  did  not  in  tact  commence 
active  o|icrations  until  ('liri.stinas.  Uetwccn  NOvfrnber  and 
Januaiy  (Icorge  IJidwell,  under  the  name  ot'  (lilKci-t.  procui'cd 
a  large  numlier  of  bills,  which  n<>t  imly  fi)rmfd  the  model  of 
the  vai'ioiis  lorded  ones,  but ,  beinu"  paid  into  the  iSank  of  V.wi- 
lanil  and  duly  honore(l,  .sei\cd  to  establish  the  mercantile 
creilil  of  Wairen  there.  It  would  be  found  also  thai  either 
.M(d>onali|  or  Austin  15idwell.  LiiNiiej-  the  name  of  Wai'i-eii, 
went  to  Kotterdum  and  applieij  to  a  Mi'.  l>e\\';if|,  a  merchant 
there,  foi'  a  diaft  on  the   i^ondon  and  Westminster  Dank. 

lie  \\:is  told  that  there  was  only  one  person  at  Rotteniam 
entitled  lo  ilraw  on  that  liank,  and  that   he  i-harLictl  hiiihlv  for 
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it.  Warren  replied  that  he  did  not  mind  the  expense,  but  that 
he  must  have  the  bill  on  that  particular  bank,  and  he  accord- 
ingly left  X622  with  Mr.  DeWael  to  purchase  a  draft,  giving 
as  his  address  in  London  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel.  [Another 
case  of  mistaken  identification.  I  transacted  that  business 
with  Mr.  DeWael. — G.  B.]  Bills  to  the  amount  of  between 
j£  4,000  and  <£ 5,000  were  obtained  by  the  ])risoners  during 
these  three  months,  their  evident  object  being  to  get  first-class 
paper  and  induce  the  bank  to  discount  their  bills.  On  the 
29th  of  November  Austin  Bidwell  went  to  Col.  Francis,  and 
producing  two  genuine  bills  for  £500,  each  accepted  by 
Messrs.  Suse  &  Sibeth,  an  eminent  firm  in  London,  asked  him 
if  he  would  discount  paper  of  that  sort.  [Bills  purchased  for 
me  by  Mr.  Pinto  in  Amsterdam.  See  Pinto's  evidence. — G.  B.] 
The  manager  promised  to  make  inquiries,  and  finding  they 
were  first-class  bills  he  discounted  them.  The  prisoners  hav- 
ing thus,  with  consummate  skill  and  at  one  stroke,  obtained 
credit  with  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  models  for  the 
forged  bills  which  were  to  come,  next  provided  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  plunder  and  their  means  of  escape.  It  was 
manifestly  impossible  that  the  money  could  be  withdrawn  in 
gold  alone,  and  the  prisoners  no  doubt  felt  that  to  receive  it 
in  bank  notes  was  the  most  dangerous  course  they  could 
adopt. 

The  difficulty  was  surmounted  h\  the  o])ening  by  Austin 
Bidwell  [By  my  direction. — G.  B.],  in  the  name  of  Charles 
Johnson  Horton,  of  an  account  at  the  Continental  Bank  in 
Lombard  .Street,  into  which  he  could  pay  the  money  received 
at  the  Western  Branch  and  then  draw  it  out  again  in  a  differ- 
ent shape.  The  account  was  opened  on  the  2d  of  December 
[After  McDonald's  "  great  discovery."  See  page  188.— G.  B.] , 
which  day  also  introduced  the  jury  to  the  fourth  ])risoner,  Ed- 
win Noyes.  He  was  in  New  York  at  the  time,  and  the  pris- 
oner, George  Bidwell,  telegraphed  to  him  in  effect  to  come 
over  to  this  country  on  the  next  steamer  without  fail. 

The  jury  would  probably  find  in  the  end  that  a  fourth  per- 
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son  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  the  scheme. 

George  Bidwell  and  McDonald  had  by  that  time  become 
deeply  concerned  in  it,  and  were  thenceforward  to  be  kept  in 
the  background.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  some  per- 
son who  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  transac- 
tion should  be  introduced,  and  Xoyes  was  selected  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  ITth  of  December  he  arrived  in  England, 
and  apparently  without  any  luggage.  In  the  previouH  Auguat 
McDonald  had  been  in  commu nidation  with  him  by  telrt/raph, 
and  the  jury  would  see  eventually  whether  Xoyes  was  the 
stranger  he  affected  to  be.  He  arrived  in  Li)nd(jn  on  the 
17th  of  Dcceml)cr,  and  on  the  18th  or  19th  lu^'  was  dressed 
u{)  for  the  part  he  had  to  play,  and  various  j)recautions  were 
taken  to  conceal  his  identity.  It  was  al)solutely  astonishing 
to  note  in  the  pi'Ogress  of  the  fraud  thr  )iuml>cr  "f  aliaKcn 
[sec  page  185]  the  j)ris(jiiers,  with  the  exception  (»f  Xoyes, 
had  occasion  to  assume.  The  jury  wouhl  have  occasion,  as 
the  trial  i)roceeded,  to  note  the  intimacy  which  existed  be- 
tween X"^oyes  and  the  other  prisoners,  and  would  find  that  up 
to  the  11th  of  January,  from  his  ftist  coming  to  this  conntry, 
he  was  in  the  ch)sest  I'elations  with  them.  On  Ciiristmas  day 
there  was  a  dinner  party  at  which  all  the  four  jirisoners  were 
})resent.  That  was  the  state  of  things  up  to  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary. Dui'ing  December  neither  of  the  jtrisoners,  (ieorge 
Bidwell  nor  McDonald,  had  been  idh-.  Austin  Bidwell  was 
the  jicrson  to  o])en  th<'  account  at  the  Western  IJranch  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  p<irf  "J'  f/if  pint  was  that  he  should  be 
out  of  the  country  before  the  liist  forged  l)ill  was  uttered. 
[See  page  1*J8.]  The  other  prisoners,  as  to  whom  the  l>;<nk 
could  have  no  information,  were  not  only  the  "j>ersous  wlio 
procured  the  models  for  the  forgeil  l)ills,  but  who  actually 
forged  them. 

The  jury  would  find  (Jeorsjfc  Bidwell  going  to  various 
engravers  for  that  }iurpose.  He  [Mr.  (JilTai'd]  would  not 
describe  each  individual  transaction  of  that  kind  ;  it  would 
I'j 
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suffice  to  say  that  whenever  the  prisoners  obtained  a  genuine 
bill,  they  had  the  means  in  their  own  hands  of  counterfeiting 
it,  by  having  recourse  to  engravers,  and  that  by  various  expe- 
dients suspicion  was  disarmed.  One  of  the  forged  bills  pur- 
ported to  be  accepted  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
and  a  stamp  was  fabricated  so  as  to  imitate  that  by  which  the 
genuine  acceptance  of  the  bank  was  accustomed  to  be  made. 
It  was  necessary  to  protect  the  man  Noyes,  who  was  act- 
ing as  Horton's  clerk,  and  it  was  therefore  clearly  impossible 
that  he  could  have  any  connection  with  Warren's  account  at 
the  Bank  of  England.  An  extremely  cunning  device  was 
then  arranged.  Austin  Bidwell  explained  to  Col.  Francis 
that  his  work^iops  were  being  constructed  at  Birmingham, 
and  that  his  presence  there  was  necessary ;  and  he  stated  that 
his  bills,  instead  of  being  presented  personally  as  hitherto, 
would  be  sent  through  the  post  in  registered  letters.  Hie 
first  letter  was  dated  the  SOth  of  December  [two  months  after 
the  first  inception  of  the  fraud.  See  Chapter  XIX.  —  G.  B.], 
and  contained  ten  genuine  bills  for  <£ 4,307  3s.  6(7.,  all  of 
which  were  discounted  and  subsequently  honored.  On  the 
5th  of  January  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers, by  Noyes,  to  the  effect  that  a  gentleman  of  active 
business  habits,  and  with  a  small  capital  of  £300,  required 
a  situation  as  clerk  or  partner,  and  answers  were  to  be 
addressed  to  him  at  Durant's  Hotel,  where  he  was  then  stay- 
ing. A  great  many  answers  were  received,  and  McDonald 
called  at  the  hotel  personally.  [Another  mistake  in  identifi- 
cation, as  it  was  not  jMcDonald  who  called  at  the  hotel. — 
G.  B.]  After  he  left,  Noyes  told  the  waiter  that  he  was  his 
future  master,  and  that  he  had  deposited  £300  with  him  as  a 
guarantee  for*  his  good  conduct.  On  the  11th  of  January  a 
formal  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Charles  Johnson 
Ilorton  of  London  Bridge,  a  Pullman  car  manufacturer,  and 
Edwin  Noyes  of  Durant's  Hotel,  merchant's  clerk,  whereby 
Noyes  agreed  to  serve  the  former  as  clerk  and  manager,  at 
a  salary  of  £150,  the  latter  depositing  a  sum  of  £300  as 
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security  for  the  due  performance  of  his  duties  and  honesty, 
said  sum  to  be  returned  without  interest  on  his  leaving.  The 
agreement  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Howell,  a  solicitor  in  Cheap- 
side,  who  was  now  defending  the  prisoners,  and  it  was  found 
in  Xoyes's  possession  on  his  arrest.  It  was  evidently  intended 
to  shield  him  when  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and  when  all 
the  other  parties  had  made  their  escaj)e.  Up  to  this  time 
very  good  bills  had  been  sent  uj)  to  the  Bank  for  discount, 
but  before  the  forgeries  commoiu'cd  a  grand  covp  was  deter- 
mined upon.  Accordingly  Austin  Bidwell,  early  in  January, 
obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  money  and  left 
London  for  Paris.  On  his  way  there  he  was  considerably 
injured  by  an  accident  on  the  CJreat  Northern  Railway  of 
France,  but  he  turned  the  accident  to  account  l)y  introducing 
himself  to  Messrs.  Rothschild,  who  had  a  close  financial  con- 
nection with  the  Railway  Company.  He  induced  them,  against 
their  ordinary  practice,  to  sell  him  a  l)ill  of  £4,500,  and  with 
this  he  returned  immediately  to  London.  [I  jmrchased  all 
this  foreign  money  in  London,  and  sent  Austin  to  jmrchase  a 
bill  from  Rotlischild,  the  railway  accident  having  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  l)eyond  influencing  tb<;  bankers  to  accede  to  bis 
request.  —  CJ.  B.]  He  had  an  interview  with  Col.  Francis, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  he  com])laiiu'd  in  some  degree  that 
his  bills  were  being  unnecessarily  watched,  inasmuch  as  all 
which  be  had  jiresented  wei'e  of  tlie  higbest  possible  cbar- 
acter.  [Comj)laine(l  that  his  ]»ills  were  being  unnecessarily 
watclied  I  If  tbat  statement  is  well  founded,  it  sliould  liave 
been  (piite  sufiicient  to  arouse  sus|iicion  and  cause  in(|uiry  — 
but  no  f(n-ger  would  l)e  so  stujiid.  —  (J.  B.]  He  tlien  tlirew 
down  tlu-  bill  of  Messrs.  Rolliscbild,  saying  be  supjx.scij  tlmt 
would  !)(>  good  enough  for  llie  iJank.  It  not  bcJUL^  advisable 
for  him  to  confess  tbat  be  bad  left  Bii'mingliam  and  I'litaiued 
the  bill  in  Paris,  be  stated  tbat  ibe  injuries  from  wbieb  be 
was  sulfering  bad  been  causiMl  by  a  fall  fi"oui  bis  bui-se.  He 
also  stated  tbat  bis  worksbops  at  Ibi'mingbam  were  full  of 
new  sleeping-cars,  and  tbat  be  expected  bis  transactions  to  be 
VL-rx-  lai'u"*'  in  tbe  couise  of  tbe  ensuiu'r  uiontb. 
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The  scheme  involved  not  only  the  protection  of  the  con- 
spirators but  the  safety  of  the  plunder,  and  accordingly  it 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  arranged  that  he  should  be  on  his  way 
out  of  the  country  before  the  first  forged  bill  reached  the 
Western  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested at  the  preliminary  examination  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
that  because  Austin  Bidwell  was  out  of  the  country  he  was 
not  amenaljle  for  this  offense.  That  was  neither  sound  law 
nor  common  sense.  There  was  a  very  old  legal  maxim  that 
a  man  who  did  an  act  by  another,  did  it  by  himself.  The 
prisoner,  Austin  Bidwell,  might  have  done  what  he  did  either 
at  Rome  or  Kamtschatka,  but  he  would  be  equally  responsible, 
notwithstanding. 

[The  Northern  Railway  accident,  while  on  his  journey  to 
Paris,  and  his  engagement,  caused  Austin  to  give  \\\)  connection 
with  the  partially  prepared  fraud,  and  he  was  absent  on  his 
"  wedding  journey."  See  Chapter  XX  for  particulars.  But 
Mr.  Giffard's  assertion  is  "good  law  and  common  sense,"  and 
should  be  a  warning  to  any  who  contemplate  perpetrating 
crime  by  jiroxy.  —  G.  13.] 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1873,  in  a  letter  signed  by  Warren, 
dated  on  the  21st,  came  the  first  batch  of  forged  bills  to  the 
Western  Branch.  That  was  the  fii'st  experiment,  and  if  it 
passed  muster  the  scheme  was  successful.  Aiistin  Bidwell 
would  then  appear  to  have  fled,  and  Xoyes  could  set  up  the 
defense  that  he  had  merely  acted  as  his  clerk.  The  scheme 
was  successful ;  the  bills  had  been  engraved  by  skilled  arfisaiis 
and  had  ])assed  muster;  the  thing  was  done;  and  having  got 
the  first  forged  bills  discounted,  the  next  stoj)  was  to  ojjerate 
on  the  account  previously  opened  to  get  the  ])lunder,  and  to 
esca])e.  But  having  obtained  so  much  money,  how  were  they 
to  deal  with  it? 

Xotes  could  be  traced.  The  scheme  contrived  was  as 
artful  as  the  rest  of  the  fraud.  Anybody  presenting  bank- 
notes at  the  Bank  of  England  had  a  right  to  demand  gold  in 
exchange,  but  it  might  not  be  so  generally  known  that  the 
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converse  proceeding  was  cciually  easy,  viz.,  that  a  person 
tendering  gold  at  the  Bank  of  England  could  receive  its 
equivalent  in  notes.  The  device  adopted  in  this  case  was 
this: 

One  of  the  prisoners  went  to  the  bank  with  notes  and 
obtained  gold  for  them.  Another  of  them  went  on  the  same 
day  and  obtained  notes  for  the  gold;  so  that  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  two  prisoners  so  acting  were  associated  in  a 
common  design  the  connection  between  the  fraud  and  tlie 
property  actually  obtained  by  it  was  broken.  That  process  was 
repeated  to  such  an  extent  that  l)etween  the  21st  of  January 
and  the  28th  of  February,  the  notes  changed  into  gold  by 
Noyes  amounted  to  no  less  than  <£23,G;30,  and  the  gold  ex- 
changed for  other  notes  by  McDonald  to  X  10,050.  There 
was  thus  a  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  amount  iji  gold,  but 
both  it  and  the  notes  were  afterwards  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  United  States  bonds.  Austin  ]>idwell  left  this  coun- 
try in  the  middle  of  January,  and  was  marricil  to  an  English 
lady  in  Paris.  And  he  seemed  to  have  gone  al)Out  France 
and  (lernuiny  selling  the  bonds  which  had  been  bought  in 
London  and  buying  others  with  a  view  further  to  destroy  all 
trace  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fraud.  [If  he  did  so  it  was  with- 
out my  knowledge.  —  (J.  1>.]  Altout  this  time,  also,  Xoyes 
sent  out  £1,000  to  some  relations  in  America,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  idle  to  pretend  that  he  was  merely  the  innocent 
clerk  of  the  other  men. 

Th(!  business  up  to  this  j)oint  was  eminently  successful, 
and  the  diligence  of  the  jirisoners  in  the  previous  l)ecemher 
was  not  without  its  reward. 

From  the  2Sth  of  January  evei-y  l)ill  which  was  scut  t<ithe 
liank  was  a  foi'gery  and  hail  liern  fabricateil  on  tin-  luudel  nt 
the  genuine  liills,  Messrs.  Rothschild  includeil,  wliicii  bad 
previously  lieen  discouiite(|. 

The  (ii-st  batch  anuiunted  to  .£4,2.")()  and  was  discounted 
on  the  21st  of  January,  and  then  canu;  the  followiuLT  in  (juick 
succession.     On  the  4th  of  February,  £11,072  ;  loth  of   F.b- 
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ruary,  ^4,642 ;  13th  of  February,  £14,696;  20th  of  February, 
£14,686;  24th  of  February,  £19,253  ;  and  28th  of  February, 
£24,265.  The  prisoner  gave  no  address  at  Birmingham,  but 
he  exphiined  that  as  he  was  staying  with  a  friend  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  town  he  should  Hke  his  letters  addressed  to  the 
post-office  there,  and  that  was  accordingly  done.  On  the  1st 
of  February,  McDonald  deposited  £1,200,  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  forgeries,  with  Messrs.  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  Ameri- 
can bankers,  and  drew  it  out  again  on  the  twenty-first  of  that 
month.  One  of  the  bank-notes  in  which  the  sum  was  paid 
had  been  traced  into  the  possession  of  George  Bidwell,  and 
another  was  found  upon  Noyes  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  In 
this  transaction,  therefore,  the  four  ]u-isoncrs  were  concerned. 
The  first  forged  bill  would  become  due  on  the  25th  of  March, 
and  it  was  so  arranged  that  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the 
forged  bills  were  pouring  into  the  bank  the  genuine  bills  pre- 
viously discounted  were  becoming  due  and  being  paid. 

While  the  prisoners  were  making  their  arrangements  to 
escape,  the  forgeries  were  discovered  in  the  most  accidental 
way.  Two  bills  for  £1,000  each,  purported  to  be  accepted  by 
Mr.  W.  Blydcnstein  of  Great  St.  Helens,  had  been  made  pay- 
able at  sight,  but  curiously  enough  the  date  had  been  omitted, 
and  the  bank  authorities  suspecting  nothing  wrong,  sent  a 
clerk  on  to  Mr,  Blydenstein's  office  to  get  the  omission  sup- 
plied. The  moment  the  bills  were  seen  the  forgery  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  scheme  of  the  prisoners  was  at  an  end. 
The  bank  found  that  Warren  had  been  operating  upon  Hor- 
ton's  account  at  the  Continental  Bank,  and  by  a  mere 
accident  the  chief  cashier  of  the  bank  happened  to  be  making- 
inquiries  there  when  the  prisoner  Noyes  entered.  He  was  at 
once  pointed  out  and  given  into  custody,  and  it  was  found 
that  on  the  same  day  he  had  purchased  £26,000  worth  of 
American  bonds,  and  had  cashed  a  check  of  Horton's  for 
£5,000.  What  was  his  conduct  when  arrested  ?  He  knew  that 
both  ]\rcDonald  and  George  Bidwell  were  within  the  grasp  of 
the  law,  but  he  made  no  disclosure,  and  he  merely  gave  an 
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address  at  Durant's  Hotel,  where  he  had  not  slept  for  a  fort- 
night. He  thus  allowed  his  confederates  time  to  collect  the 
plunder,  then  lying  at  his  and  their  lodgings,  and  to  send  it 
to  other  countries,  the  result  being  that  some  part  of  it  was 
still  unrecovered.  A  day  or  two  later  Bidwell  and  McDonald 
went  to  a  hotel  at  St.  Leonard's,  and  ordering  a  large  lire  to 
be  prepared,  they,  as  the  prosecution  alleged,  destroyed  all 
the  plant  used  in  the  course  of  this  scheme.  [This  is  an 
error,  it  having  been  destroyed  at  Mac's  lodgings  in  Lon- 
don, as  previously  stated.  —  (1.  1>.]  On  the  same  occasion 
they  sent  to  Xcw  York  <£ 50,000  worth  of  American  lionds  in 
a  trunk  addressed  to  Major  CJeorge  Matthews,  which  has  since 
been  seized  by  the  j)olice.  In  the  rooms  occuj>ied  by  McDon- 
ald in  St.  James  Street,  blotting-jjaper  was  found  bearing 
impressions  of  the  writing  in  sdmk'  Icttci's  addressed  to 
Austin  Bidwell  at  New  York,  and  of  the  stamps  and  endorse- 
ments of  the  forged  bills,  and  a  London  directory  was  also 
discovered  from  which  a  li,st  of  engravei's  was  cut.  ^h^ 
Giffard  then  went  in  dt!tail  into  the  eireuuistanees  of  the  j)ris- 
oner  (Jeorge  HidweH's  escajie  into  licland,  of  his  ultiuiare 
arrest  in  Edinburgh,  and  reail  a  passage  in  a  letter  addressed 
\)\  him  to  (Jeorge  McDonald,  as  follows: 

Your  friend  has  had  a  series  of  most  extraordniary  adventures 
since  you  saw  him.  A  lieil's  chasi'  ami  no  mlsta'ce.  His  nerve 
lias  stooil  him  tlirougli  two  taps  on  the  sliouMcr,  anJ  four  encoun- 
ters with  detectives.  He  has  l)een  a  Fi'iiian,  a  prii-st,  a  i)rofe.<.sor, 
a  Frenchman,  a  German,  a  Russian  who  couKl  speak  only  •' vcret> 
leetle  Engles,  mais  un  peu  de  Francais  et  Allemami."  and  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man  witli  a  slate  and  pencil, —  all  in  the  space  of  a  wei'k. 

The  learne<l  counsel  also  described  the  prisoner's  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  witnesses  in  the  ease, 
anil  bis  attempts  to  make  sure  that  tlie  jiroperty  reached 
Amei'ica  safely.  lie  also  stated  that  (Jeorge  iJidwcll  had 
assume(l  sixteen  diffei'eiil   dJiitxrx. 

That  be  said  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  au<l  the 
jiu'\    Would  say  liy  tlirir  \erilict  when  they  heard    the  e\  idrui'c 
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THE  TRIAL  CONTINUED  —  SECOND  DAY,  TfESDAY,  AIOUST  19th — MR.  EDWARD  HAMIL- 
TON CiUEEN,  MASTER  TAILOR.  TESTIFIES  —  IIOW  DETECTIVES  SOMETIMES  MANU- 
FACTURE "  EVIDENCE  "  —  MR.  EDWARD  ELLIOT  GREEN  ALSO  TESTIFIES  —  E.XAM- 
INATION  OF  MR.  ROHERT  UL(K)MKIEH)  FENWICK,  SUR-MANAGER  —  COL.  PERE- 
GRINE MADGWICK  FRANCIS,  MANAGER  OF  THE  WE.STERN  HRAXCH  OF  THE  HANK 
OF  ENGLAND  —  COMMERCIAL   CORRESI'ONDENCE  —  A  ROTUSCUILD'S  SIGNATURE. 

AT  the  oi)eiiin<2^  uf  the  court  at  ten  o'ck)ck,  the  trial  begun 
the  day  before  continued  to  excite  much  interest. 
The  first  witness  for  the  prosecution  was  Mr.  Edward 
Hamilton  Green,  a  master  tailor  and  army  clothier  at  35 
Saville  Row.  He  said,  re})lyin<r  to  Mr.  Wati<in  Williams,  Q. 
C,  that  he  recognized  Austin  JJidwell  and  (u'orge  McDonald. 
They  called  on  him  in  April,  1<S72,  with  another  person,  and 
ordered  sonu!  clothes,  signing  their  names  in  a  l)ook.  Austin 
Bidwell  signed  the  name  of  F.  A.  Warren,  and  gave  an  address 
at  21  Knfleld  Road,  llageiston.  McDonald  signed  Edward  R. 
Swift,  and  gave  the  same  address.  The  third  j)erson,  nauied 
Sebi-rt,  did  not  sign.  Witness  made  them  a  (piantity  of  clothes. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  the  two  i)ris<iueis,  Austin  Hidwell  and 
McDonald,  called  again  in  a  cab  with  Sebert,  and  tried  on  the 
clothes  which  witness  had  made  for  them.  The  two  prison- 
ers said  they  were  al)out  to  visit  Ireland,  and  were  in  a  hurry 
to  catch  a  ti'ain.  Austin  IJidwell  said  that  he  had  more 
money  than  he  thought  prudent  to  leave  at  his  lodgiuL's,  and 
that  it  amoiinte(l  to  al)out  two  thousand  jiounds,  and  he  asked 
witness  to  take  charge  of  it.  Witness  reconunended  him  to 
Hoinr  fxnik,  (iililhui  f/iiit  /lis  fninkiTs  ivcrr  c/'isr  tif  Intiol,  and  he 
accompanied  him  to  tiie  Western  nranch  of  the  Hank  of  V.ws- 
land,  wheiH-  witness  keeps  an  acctjunt,and  wiiere  thi'\  saw  Mr. 
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Fenwick,  the  assistant  manager.  Witness  introduced  Austin 
Bid  well  to  him,  and  said  he  had  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
wished  to  deposit.  Austin  Bidwell  had  gone  with  witness 
alone.  [The  italicized  words  do  not  bear  out  Mr.  Giffard's 
statement  in  his  opening  speech,  that  Mr.  Green  suggested  to 
Warren  that  he  should  "  deposit  the  sum  in  the  Western 
Branch."  Reference  to  Chapter  XllI  will  show  that  the 
opening  of  this  account  was  a  pure  accident,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  a  fraud  yet  unthought  of. —  G.  B.] 

A  bank  signature  book  was  brought,  and  in  that  the  pris- 
oner wrote  his  name  and  address.  Mr.  Fenwick  asked  how  he 
wished  to  be  described,  and  he  said  as  an  agent.  He  then 
handed  the  money  to  Mr.  Fenwick,  who  thereupon  gave  him  a 
check-book.  The  prisoner  said  more  money  would  be  remitted 
to  the  Bank  in  a  iveek  or  two.  [The  preceding  w^ords  in  ital- 
ics have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact,  but  it  was  necessary 
that  the  witnesses,  Messrs.  Fenwick  and  Green,  should  both 
"  remember  "  that  particular,  or  the  theory  of  the  prosecution 
could  not  be  sustained.  I,  by  no  means,  impugn  the  good 
faith  of  cither  gentleman,  but  every  lawyer  knows  how  easily 
witnesses,  by  subtle  suggestions  or  acute  questioning  regard- 
ing events  some  months  past,  can  be  brought  to  fancy  that 
they  really  remember  a  thing  that  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  interview  in  question.  Detec- 
tives are  adepts  in  getting  up  that  sort  of  "  evidence."  —  G.  B.] 

He  returned  with  witness  to  Saville  Row,  and  the  three  par- 
ties then  went  away  together  in  a  cab.  Witness  had  since 
seen  them  several  times.  The  clothes  they  ordered  were  sent 
to  the  address  given  in  Enfield  Road,  Hagerston.  [Where  I 
was  lodging. —  G.  B.] 

l^y  Mr.  Mclntyre  in  cross-examination  :  —  The  prisoner 
Austin  Bidwell  wrote  his  name  and  address  as  F.  A.  Warren, 
21  Enfield  Road,  Hagerston,  in  witness's  book.  On  the  4th  of 
May  there  was  more  than  one  person  with  him  when  he  came, 
and  when  they  returned  from  the  bank,  there  was  more  than 
one  waitiiiix  for  him. 
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He  wanted  to  leave  the  money  witli  witness,  but  witness 
declined  the  responsibility  and  offered  to  introduce  him  to  his 
own  banker.  He  had  seen  Austin  Bidwell  more  than  once 
before  the  4th  of  May.  Replying  to  Mr.  (Jiffard,  Q.  C,  wit- 
ness said  the  date  of  the  iirst  supply  of  clothes  was  the  18th 
of  Aj)ril. 

Mr.  Edward  Elliott  Green,  son  and  partner  of  the  previ- 
ous witness,  was  called,  and  corroborated  his  father's  evidence 
in  material  points,  and  spoke  to  having  seen  Warren  nearly 
twenty  times  at  his  father's  place  of  business  in  Saville  Row. 
The  third  person  who  called  gave  no  name  and  address. 


F.N'TRANTE  TO  BT'LI.ION  VAILTS,   HANK  OF  KSGI.AND. 

Mr.  Robrrt  niooiulicM  Ffiiwick,  sub-:iu-ciit  to  tlii-  Kauk  of 
Entiliiiul  at  till'  Wrstcin  Ib-aiirh.  lliifliu-jton  (laiil-Mis,  was 
e.\aniiiic(|  after  Mr.  (Ircm.  lb'  said  Mr.  MilwanI  Hamilton 
(Ji-('»'ii.  tilt'  last  witness  lait  one,  was  a  custonier  of  theirs. 
On  the  4lli  of  May.  .M  i-.  (Ireen  came  to  the  bank  with  a 
stranLHT,  whom  witness  now  i-eeoirni/ed  as  .\iistin  Ibilwdl, 
and    who    was   introilueed   t(j   him   as   .Mr.   Warren.     Witmss 
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was  told  he  was  an  American  gentleman  who  had  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  which  he  wished  to  deposit.  The 
prisoner  himself  gave  the  name  of  Warren,  and  he  wrote  his 
name  and  address  in  the  signature  book.  He  first  wrote 
F.  A.  Warren,  and  on  the  witness  asking  him  to  write  his  name 
in  full,  he  wrote  Frederick  Albert  Warren,  and  gave  his 
address,  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel,  Charing  Cross.  On  being 
asked  how  witness  was  to  describe  him,  he  re})lied  that  he  was 
there  more  on  business  for  others  than  for  himself.  He  at 
length  described  himself  as  a  commission  agent,  and  he 
opened  an  account  with  .£1,200.  Witness  then  gave  him  a 
check-book,  and  a  credit  slip  was  made  out  at  the  time  in  his 
presence. 

Witness  said  a  pass-book  should  be  ])repared  for  him,  and 
he  believed  he  afterwards  called  for  it.  He  said  he  should 
have  more  money  to  i)ay  in  [See  Green's  evidence  before  and 
my  criticism. —  G.  B.],  and  he  asked  if  it  should  come  through 
Mr.  Green.  Witness  said  it  was  not  necessary.  On  the  7th 
of  January  last  witness  saw  the  prisoner,  Austin  Bidwell, 
again  in  the  agent's  room  of  the  bank.  Col.  Francis,  the 
agent,  being  present.  After  some  conversation,  the  prisoner 
then  threw  down  on  the  agent's  table  a  bill  of  Messrs.  Roths- 
child for  £4,500  saying:  "There,  I  suppose  that  is  good 
enough  paper  for  you." 

He  at  first  talked  about  sleeping-cars,  and  said  he  hoped  to 
soon  sec  English  tourists  going  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in 
them.  He  also  said  he  had  the  choice  of  three  different  fac- 
tories in  Birmingham,  and  he  added  that  he  was  going  there 
at  once,  and  hoped  to  commence  business  by  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruar}'.  He  mentioned  a  patent  brake  and  also  a  signal  light 
for  the  front  of  railway  engines.  On  the  bill  l.)eing  ])ut  down, 
he  asked  to  have  it  discounted,  and  Col.  Francis  acceded  to 
his  recpiest. 

That  was  a  genuine  bill  and  it  was  afterwards  paid.  His 
account  continued  at  the  bank  until  the  1st  of  March,  and  his 
pass-book  was  sent  to  him.     It  then  contained  checks  which 
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had  been  received  and  j)aid.  It  was  a  practice  at  the  bank 
for  customers  to  sign  the  signature-book  when  they  received 
a  check-book.  Witness  })roduced  two  of  the  signatures  of 
the  prisoner,  Austin  Bidwell,  in  the  name  of  F.  A.  Warren 
which  the  prisoner  wrote  in  the  bank-book.  The  credit  slips 
produced  and  whicli  had  been  received  between  May  and 
August,  1872,  were  all  in  Warren's  handwriting.  Being  cross- 
examined,  the  witness  said  he  made  no  in(juiric'sat  the  Golden 
Cross  Hotel  which  the  prisoner  had  given  as  his  address.     He 
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signed  two  or  three  times  in  all.  T"  f/ic  f>csf  "f  h/'x  I'lUrf  he 
did  nut  rcmcmlH-r  tlu'  jin'snnrr  sjiciiklini  ("  Iiim  iif  iiiuf  tune 
ahoiit  closhi;/  It/'x  arrnnnf.  Ilis  h(d<iinu'  iritx  hue  (dxnit  tjic  (  nd 
of  Mill,  1<ST2.  [Sec  jKige  140.]  inrluding  the  genuine  lull 
for  £  4.0()()  presente(|  tot-  discount  :iu(l  discounted,  his  Imhince 
on  the  17th  of  .January  wasal)out  l! ;'>..")'><),  after  creditimr  him 
with  the  discount  he  haij  (h-a\vn. 

Col.  Peregrine  Mail'j'wick  Fi'ancis.  cxamineil  Iiv  Mr.  I'o- 
land.  said  : 

1  aui  the  agent  at  the  Western  branch  of  the  Dank  of 
England  in  Hurlinu:ton  ( lanjens.  1  entered  upon  my  duties 
on  the   '3d  of  June,  1n7J.  and  was  alisent   on   lea\e   from  the 
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27th  of  July  to  the  27th  of  August.  Up  to  that  time  I  had 
not  seen  the  customer  F.  A.  Warren,  but  1  saw  him  on  the  3d 
of  September.  I  now  recognize  him  as  the  prisoner  Austin 
Bidwell. 

On  that  day  he  brought  some  Portuguese  bonds  and  asked 
me  to  take  charge  of  them.  They  were  of  the  nominal  value 
of  .£8,000.  Mr.  Fenwick  introduced  him  to  me  as  Mr.  War- 
ren, and  he  sat  down  in  my  room. 

I  had  some  conversation  with  him.  He  said,  in  general, 
that  he  had  come  over  to  England  to  introduce  sundry  Amer- 
ican inventions,  first  and  foremost  of  which  were  the  sleeping- 
cars,  and  some  others.  I  asked  him  some  particulars  about 
an  improved  brake,  but  he  excused  himself  from  replying,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  secret.  He  said  he  hoped  the  sleep- 
ing-cars would  be  in  use  by  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Vienna  exhibition,  and  that  he  expected  soon  to  introduce  a 
company  into  England  for  their  manufacture.  I  understood 
him  to  say  he  was  then  working  with  a  view  to  their  introduc- 
tion on  a  foreign  line. 

He  said  he  was  going  to  work  at  Birmingham.  That 
was  the  substance  of  the  conversation.  I  knew  he  was  an 
American,  and  that  the  cars  were  American  sleeping-cars.  I 
filled  him  up  a  form  for  the  Portuguese  bonds,  amounting  to 
£8,000,  and  he  signed  it  in  my  presence.  It  was  a  voucher 
to  receive  and  hold  them  on  his  own  account.  Next  day  I 
saw  him  again,  when  he  brought  £4,000,  nominal  value,  more 
of  the  same  securities,  and  said  he  wished  to  have  the  whole 
of  them  sold,  and  he  fixed  a  limit,  forty-one  and  three-fourths 
per  cent.,  as  the  price.  I  undertook  to  sell  thcni  for  him.  I 
wrote  out  the  usual  request,  and  he  signed  it  in  my  i)rescnce. 

On  the  9tli  of  September  I  saw  him  again,  and  he  asked 
me  for  an  advance  of  £2,000  on  the  bonds.  1  made  him  that 
advance  until  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  he  signed  a  paper  in 
ordinary  form  in  my  presence,  relating  to  the  transaction. 
The  bonds  were  sold  for  £5,025,  which  sum  then  went  to  his 
credit,  on  the  14th  of  September.     I  saw  him  again  on  the 
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2Gth  of  November,  when  lie  brouglit  in  two  bills  on  Messrs. 
Susc  &  Sibeth,  for  X500  eacli,  and  asked  nic  if  I  could  dis- 
count them  for  him.  They  were  dated  the  31st  of  October, 
1872,  and  were  three-months  bills.  They  were  drawn  by 
Isidoro  IIcss,  of  Ferrara,  and  i)ayable  at  Messrs.  Martins  in 
London.  He  asked  if  1  would  discount  them  for  him,  and  I 
rej)lied  that  I  must  incjuire  about  them  first.  I  took  them  to 
the  city  and  got  permission  to  discount  them  for  him.  1  saw 
him  afterwards,  and  they  were  discounted  on  the  29th  of 
November.  He  said  he  might  ask  us  to  discount  a  few  more 
of  the  same  character.  Tin;  amount  of  the  two  bills  dis- 
counted were  placed  to  his  credit,  less  the  discount.  I  saw 
him  again  on  the  2od  of  December,  and  he  then  told  me  he 
was  going  to  Birmingham  and  would  send  us  a  few  bills  of 
the  same  stamp  as  those  we  had  taken.  He  said  he  was  going 
there  about  his  workshojis.  Xotliing  furtlici'  j>asse<l  on  that 
occasion,  and  he   left.     On  the  :>(»th  of   December  I  received 

this  letter : 

BiHMiMiiiAM.  Deccmbor  28,  1872. 
Col.  p.  M.  Francis,  Bank  of  Fngliind  (\V.  B.),  London: 

Sn{, — Enclosed  1  liand  you  l)il!s  for  discount,  as  por  accom- 
panying memorandum.  "Will  you  please  place  the  proceeds  of  the 
same  to  credit  of  my  account,  and  ctblige 

Yours  faithfully,  F.  A.  Waukkn. 

I  have  been  delayiiic:  seiidiiiff  tliese  liills  for  diseount  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  lower  bank  rate.  However,  as  1  liave  to-day  given  checks 
overdrawing  my  account,  you  will  ol)lijxe  me  by  ])laring  them  to 
my  credit.      1  am  yours,  etc,  F.   A.    W. 

'I'lie  letter  c(>ntained  a  nienioranduni  and  ten  bills  for 
,£4.'?t)T.  They  were  all  genuine  liiljs.  ami  were  all  paid  at 
nuiturity.  1  (liscoinite(l  tlieui.  and  tlie  amount,  less  the  dis- 
count, was  j»lace(l  to  the  credit  of  Warren's  ai'coiint.  After 
that  I  did  not  see  biui  again  until  about  the  <!th  of  .lainiary. 
At  the  end  of  Deeeiulier  the  balance  standing  to  bis  credit 
was  £:),t»04  Ft-'^'.  and  ^L  I  saw  him  again  in  my  own  room 
on  the  17th  of  .lanuaiw.  when  he  spoke  to  me  about  discount- 
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ing  a  bill  for  <£ 4,500.  He  brought  it  out  with  rather  a  flour- 
ish and  put  it  down  on  my  table  in  an  off-hand  way,  saying, 
"  I  suppose  that  will  be  good  enough  paper  for  you." 

It  was  a  bill  on  Messrs.  Rothschild  for  X 4,500.  I  looked 
at  it  and  discounted  it  for  him.  Up  to  that  time,  including 
that  bill,  I  had  discounted  genuine  bills  for  him  to  the  amount 
of  £9,807  38.  and  Qd. 

In  the  list  of  bills  I  discoimted  in  December,  there  was  an 
acceptance  by  Mr.  Oilman  for  £300.  The  next  time  I  saw 
him  I  said  we  had  made  inquiries  about  the  bill,  and  that  we 
did  not  want  to  have  a  larger  amount  from  that  acceptor. 
The  bill,  however,  was  a  very  good  one,  and  we  had  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Oilman.  Austin  Bidwcll,  on  the  17th  of 
January,  looked  exceedingly  ill,  and  said  he  had  been  thrown 
from  his  horse. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him  until  he  was  in  custody 
at  the  Mansion  House.  On  the  22d  of  January  I  received 
the  registered  letter  produced  from  Warren,  and  three  bills 
enclosed  with  a  memorandum.  The  amount  was  for  £4,250, 
and  the  bills  were  endorsed  by  him.  The  letter  was  as 
follows : 

Birmingham,  January  21,  1873. 

Dkar  Sir,  —  I  hand  you  herewith,  as  per  enclosed  memorandum, 
bills  for  discount,  the  proceeds  of  which  please  place  to  my  credit. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  Yours  very  truly, 

F.  A.  Warren. 

To  CoL.  P.  M.  Francis, 

Manager  Western  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

[Above  and  following  letters  were  written  by  me,  Warren 
not  being  in  England.  —  0.  B.j 

Mr,  Giffard,  interposing,  said:  We  propose  to  read  the 
first  bill  now,  as  that  is  a  subject  of  indictment.  Mr.  Avery, 
the  clerk  of  arraigns,  said  the  bill  was  one  for  £1,000,  pur- 
porting to  be  drawn  by  H.  C.  Streeter,  and  accepted,  payable 
three  months  after  date,  by  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank.     The  acceptance  was  in  the  names  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Bill- 
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inghurst,  the  sub-countiy  manager,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Nichols, 
signing  on  behalf  of  the  secretary.  Col.  Francis,  resuming, 
said :  Those  three  acceptances  arc  similar  to  some  of  the 
general  acceptances  given  on  the  iJOth  of  December.  They 
were  all  discounted,  and  the  account  credited  with  the  amount. 
They  became  due  on  the  31st  of  March,  the  3d  of  Aj)ril,  and 
the  13th  of  April.  They  were  presented  in  due  course,  and 
returned  as  forged. 

On  the  2')th  of  January  I  received  the  registered  letter  and 
memorandinn  ])roduced  from  Birmingham,  with  the  eight  bills 
mentioned  in  the  memoranchim.     The  letter  was  as  follows: 

Birmingham,  January  24,  1873. 
Col.  p.  M.  Fkancis,  Manager  Western  Branch  Bank  of  England: 

Dear  Siu,  —  Enclosed  I  hand  you  ]>ills  for  tliscount,  as  per 
enclosed  memorandum,  and  which  please  liave  phiced  to  my  credit 
on  receipt.  The  reduction  in  Bank  rate  came  quite  opportunely 
for  my  wants.     I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly,  F.  A.  Warkex. 

I  do  not  think  the  signature  to  the  letter  is  Warren's.  It 
is  an  imitation  of  it,  but  1  took  it  at  the  time  to  be  in  his 
handwriting.  1  also  took  the  endorsements  to  the  l)ilis  to  be 
in  his  handwriting.  There  were  eight  bills,  and  tbey  were 
discounted  by  me  and  placed  to  Warren's  ei-edit. 

Mr.  Meliityre,  interposing,  objeeted  to  tbe  a(huissibility  of 
this  evidence,  on  tb(;  ground  that  it  was  not  jiroved  to  be  in 
Wari'en's  liantlwriting.  Mi-.  .Justice  Ai'ebiliald  o\-ei-ruled  tbe 
object  ion,  sa\  inn"  it  would  be  a  matter  im  wbicli  to  address 
tbe  jurv  wbeii  the  proper  time  arrived.  Mr.  Mclntyre  sub- 
mitteil  tliere  was  n<»  e\i(h'nce  of  authority.  The  judiz'e  said 
he  would  tal^e  a  note  of  the  ulijcctinn.  ^\'i1  Ufss,  i-esumiuLr, 
said:  The  aiimunl  of  the  bills  in  (piest  i<in  w  as  I''.'.:' ')<>,  niid 
lliat  Sinn  was  placed  to  the  ciedit  ni  the  account,  lui  the  iTith. 
Of  the  ei'jhl  hills,  two  pur|iortrd  to  be  ai-ccptcij  by  .Nb'ssrs. 
\.  M.  de  iJothschihl  A  .-^ons.  two  by  Mi-.  \\.  \V.  BJ\  dcustein. 
one  l>v  the  A  mih'-Aust  rian  Hank,  one  by  Siise  A-  Sihrth.  one 
by  the  London  and  W'cstniinslcr  Dank,  and  one  liy  the  Intei-- 
:20 
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national  Bank  of  Hamburg  and  London ;  and  they  were  all 
similar  in  appearance  to  bills  of  the  same  parties  which  the 
bank  had  discounted  previously.  On  the  4tli  of  February  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  Warren  : 

BiRMiXGHAM,  February  3,  1873. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  did  not  duly  acknowledge  your  esteemed  favor 
of  the  24th  of  January,  as  I  daily  expected  to  come  to  the  city,  but 
do  not  find  myself  yet  able  for  the  journey,  still  suffering  greatly 
from  my  fall,  or  rather  its  effects;  but  I  hope  to  see  you  before  long. 

Please  direct  as  last,  as  I  am  staying  with  a  friend  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  town.     Letters  will  reach  me  directed  to  this  ofiice. 

1  enclose  you  bills  as  per  memorandum,  of  which  please  place 
the  value  to  my  credit,  on  receipt.     I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  faithfully,  F.  A.  Warrex. 

Enclosed  were  eleven  bills,  amounting  in  all  to  <£  11,072 
18s.  and  6d.  They  were  discounted,  the  discount  deducted, 
and  the  balance  placed  to  the  credit  of  Warren's  account. 
The  signature  of  F.  A.  Warren  to  the  letter  was  very  bad 
indeed,  and  is  an  imitation  of  his  signature,  not  so  like  his 
own  as  many  of  the  others.  There  is  an  indecision  about  the 
endorsements.  The  acceptors  of  the  bills  were  Messrs.  Roths- 
child, the  Bank  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  Anglo-Austrian 
Bank,  the  International  Bank  of  Hamburg  and  London,  Mr. 
B.  W.  Bljdenstein,  and  Messrs.  Baring  Bros.  One  bill  for 
£2,500  in  the  batch  appears  to  have  been  altered  from  £25 
to  £2,500.  The  acceptance  is  genuine,  but  it  was  refused 
payment,  in  respect  of  the  excess.  All  the  others  were 
returned  as  forgeries.  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
bills  by  a  letter  addressed  to  F.  A.  Warren,  P.  0.  Birming- 
ham. On  the  10th  of  February  I  received  the  registered 
letter  ])roduced,  dated  the  8th  of  February,  with  a  memoran- 
dum including  two  bills  amounting,  together,  to  £4,(j42  196-. 
and  4c?.     The  letter  was  as  follows : 

Birmingham,  Fcbruarv  8,  1878. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  4th,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
bills  mailed  the  .Sd  inst.,  came  duly  to  hand.     Enclosed  I  hand  you 
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bills  and  memorandum,  proceeds  of  which  place  to  my  credit  on 
receipt,  and  accept  assurances,  etc.     I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faitlifully,  F.  A.  Warren. 

The  two  bills  which  purported  to  he  accepted  by  Messrs. 
Rothschild  and  the  International  Bank  of  Hamburg  were  dis- 
counted, and  liis  account  credited  with  the  amount.  They 
were  afterwards  returned  as  for<red.  On  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary I  received  another  registered  letter,  dated  the  12th,  from 
Birmingham,  with  a  memorandum  and  a  batch  of  bills  four- 
teen in  number,  amounting  to  .£14.*)0G  16s.  and  2<J.  Those 
were  discounted  and  the  amount  jdaced  to  the  credit  of  his 
account.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

Bn{MiNGHAM,  February  12,  1873. 
Dear  Sir, — Enclosed    I    hand  you    Ijills   for  discount  as  per 
memorandum  herewith.    Please  liave  proceeds  placed  to  credit  of  my 
account  on  receipt.     I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  A.   Warren. 
To  CoL.  P.  M.  Fhaxcis,  Manager,  etc. 

There  is  a  P.  S.  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  The  mail  was  so  near  closing  when  I  wrote  my 
last,  that  I  did  not  have  the  tiiiic  to  make  a  projxT  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  good  wishes  in  my  Iichalt',  as  expressed  in  tlic  P.  .S. 
of  yours  of  the  14th  inst.,  an<l  now  I  take  occasion  to  return  yuu 
my  sincere  thanks,  and  to  infdrni  you  tliat  I  am  gradually,  hut 
sU)wly,  recovci-ing,  and  am  succeeding  thus  far  in  matters  cif  busi- 
ness to  mv  wish.      I  remain,  dear  sir.  vours  faithful! v. 

V.   A.    W. 

The  accept(»i-s  were  Messrs.  RotliseliiM.  the  Amrlo-Austrian 
Bank,  the  Intnnational  Bank  of  Hamburg,  Messis.  Suse  A' 
Silieth,  llie  I'.ank  of  I*>elginiii  a!id  Holland.  .Messi's.  Ilrown. 
Shipley  A"  ('i>..  .Messrs.  Bariii'j"  Brothers,  the  London  and 
Westiiiinstei-  Hank,  and  the  .\<j:vd  Hank.  Those  lijlls  were 
presented  in  >\\U'  coui'se  and  returned  as  foi-L-'eries.  ()ii  the 
21st  of  F<'lii-uary  1  l-eceived  a  i-eLMstei-ed  letter,  date.!  {]u-  -JlMh, 
fi'oin  r>iriiiin'_;liaiii.  iuclosinir  sixteen  Itills.  amountiii'j  in  all  to 
jGH.Osi;   1."..v.  iiiid   i /.     The    acceptors  were   .Messi-s.  .Miteln  11, 
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Ycamcs  k  Co.,  the  Russian  Bank  of  Foreign  Trade,  the  Union 
Bank,    ]\rr.    Blydcnstein,    Messrs.    Rothschild,    the    Anglo- 
Anstrian  Bank,  the    London    and  Westminster   Bank,  and 
Messrs.  Baring  Brothers. 
The  letter  was  as  follows : 

Birmingham,  February  20,  1873. 
Dear  Sir,  —  Enclosed  1  liand  you  bills  with  memorandum  for 
discount,  proceeds  of  which  please  place  to  the  credit  of  my  account, 
on  receipt. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  A.  Warren. 
To  Col.  P.  M.  Francis,  Manager  : 

P.  S.  My  Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  my 
doctor  reports  me  as  doing  finely,  with  the  prospect,  should  no 
drawback  occur,  of  resuming  my  active  life  again  in  a  few  days. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  A.  Warren. 

They  were  discounted  and  the  amount  credited  with  them. 
They  were  subsequently  presented  and  returned  as  forgeries. 
On  the  25th  of  February  I  received  a  registered  letter  couched 
in  similar  terms,  dated  Birmingham,  February  24th,  inclosing 
bills,  sixteen  in  number,  amounting  to  £19,253  lO.s.  and  St?., 
which  Avcrc  presented  in  due  course  and  returned  as  forgeries. 
I  had  discounted  them  and  placed  the  amount  to  his  credit. 

Among  the  alleged  acceptors  were  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers,  the  Bank  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  Mr.  Blydenstein,  the  International  Bank  of 
Hamburg,  ]\Iessrs.  Suse  k  Sibeth,  ]\[essrs.  Schroeder  k  Co., 
and  the  Union  Bank. 

I  also  ju'oduce  a  registered  letter  I  received  on  the  27th 
of  February  from  Birmingham,  containing  a  memorandum 
and  1  think  twenty-four  bills,  amounting  in  all  to  £26,265. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 


DATE    OF   "  SJ(;i/T/\<;"    OMITTKD.  3(J|> 

BiUMiNGHAM,   February  27,  1873. 
Col.  p.  M.  Francis,  Manager  : 

Deak  Sir,  —  Enclosed  1  hand  you  nienioranduni  with  bills  for  dis- 
count, proceeds  of  which  please  place  to  the  credit  of  my  account 
on  receipt.  I  have  yours  oi  'i.^tli,  acknowledging  receipt  of  bills 
sent  on  24th.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

V.  A.    W'aurkn. 

P.  S.  My  Dear  Sir:  —  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  on  my  behalf  in  making  .special 
application  to  the  Bank  Committee  aln^ut  the  Anglu-Austriau  and 
Russian  Bank  bills. 

I  have  some  of  each  to  the  amount  of  about  £0,000,  and  shall 
either  get  two  endorsements  on  them,  or  return  them  to  my 
friends.  Accept,  dear  sir,  tlie  a.sHuraiice  of  my  esteem,  while  I 
remain  yours  faithfully,  F.  A.  Warhkn. 

Of  those  bills  1  (liscountc(l  all  but  two,  and  the  acroiint 
was  credited  with  X24,2»!5.  Those  two  l)ills  were  lor  Xl,tM)() 
each,  and  payable  three  inonths  alter  siiiht.  The  datt'  of  the 
sifrhtinu'  was  omitted.  Thev  were  sent  to  the  ollicc  ot'  Mi'.  IJ. 
W.  niydcustein,  the  alleu'ed  accfptor,  on  the  liSth,  to  be 
sighted,  upon  which  they  were  rctunied  as  forgeries. 

The  reinainiiig  j)ortioii  of  that  iiatch  of  liills  was  jiresi'ii;<d 
ill  tliic  course  an<l  rclunicd  as  furi^crirs.  ['I'he  witness  tlu  n 
prodiUH'd  various  jtaid  checks  ot  \\  aneirs.  iiiclinliiiu"  several 
for  coiisideralde  sums  drawn  in   la\iii-of  C.  .1.  llnrtuu.J 

The  gross  aiiiouni  paid  in  troiii  the  opeiiiiiir  o|  the  aeeount 
to  the  end  of  D.^ceinber  was  X  1  7.."i' 1  I '.t.s.  and  b/.  That  in- 
cluded money  paid  in  and  liills  wliieh  I  had  disc(iuiile(l.  |'\- 
chidiiiiT  liills  which  1  had  diseiiiinti'd  aiuuinit  Iul;'  t<i  I'.'i.-'lno  \\\ 
round  nuinlieis.  the  sum  paid  in  ti  >  his  credit  amount  iii-j'  li 
Xlli.J'K)  (1(1(1  was  paid  in  ca>li  ^r  in  securities  repiiseiit  Iiilt 
cash.  V \)  to  .Iannai-\  lilst  all  the  bills  ujiicli  wcic  discdunti  (| 
were  <i-eliuilie.  'I'he  bill  \uv  I'  }..")(Hl.  <lisc(  Mint  eil  <  ill  til.'  l^iii 
of  .laiiuai'v.  was  also  'jiiiniiie  ami  paid. 

Criiss-examiiieil  b\  .Mr.  Mel  nt  \  re.  <^).  C.  ;  I  ha\e  been  a 
bank  niaiia'j'ei'  lor  lliii'teeii  veais.  1  was  first  the  ,>iili-a'j>!it 
of   the     iJaiik    of    I-ai-laiid    at     Leeds,  then    a-eiit    at    iliill.anl 
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subsequently  agent  at  the  Western  Branch.  Before  that  I  was 
an  officer  in  the  army.  I  succeeded  Mr.  Pym  at  the  Western 
Branch.  We  have  there  the  address  of  every  customer.  My 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Warren  at  the 
close  of  August  on  my  return  from  leave.  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  went  through  his  account  at  that  time,  it  being  an  ordi- 
nary drawing  account.  The  only  address  of  Warren  was  the 
Golden  Cross  Hotel,  and  his  only  description  that  of  a  com- 
mission agent.  The  account  began  with  the  payment  in  of 
<£1,200,  and  I  found  when  I  returned  at  the  end  of  August 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  drawn  out,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  about  X39.  [That  corroborates  my  account  on  page 
138  et  seq.~\  On  the  26th  and  27th  of  August  Warren  paid  in 
X200  altogether.  On  the  3d  of  December  the  balance  was 
£219.  When  he  brought  the  £8,000  in  Portuguese  bonds  I 
did  not  inquire  his  address,  nor  did  I  know  his  address  in  Bir- 
mingham. The  only  address  I  had  there  of  him  was  the 
post-office.  I  made  inquiries  at  the  head  office  of  the  Bank 
of  England  about  his  bills. 

His  account  then  showed  a  balance  of  £1,658  in  his  favor. 
The  bills  of  Suse  &  Sibeth  were  payable  in  the  city.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  inquiries  as  to  those  bills ;  it  would  not 
have  been  usual.  Upon  information  obtained  I  discounted 
the  bills.  All  the  bills  I  received  from  Warren  until  the  21st 
of  January  last  were  genuine  and  paid  at  maturity.  Up  to 
that  period  I  wrote  him  at  Birmingham  and  only  to  the  post- 
office  there.  The  Bank  of  England  has  a  branch  there.  The 
letter  of  the  28th  of  December  was  the  first  I  received  from 
Warren.  Between  the  28th  of  December  and  the  21st  of 
January  I  had  no  letters  from  him ;  looking  now  at  the  bodies 
of  the  letters  of  those  dates  they  seem  somewhat  different. 
That  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time.  There  was  a  general 
similarity  in  all  the  letters  after  the  21st  of  January.  I  be- 
lieved u{)  to  that  time  that  all  the  letters  Avere  in  his  hand- 
writing. I  will  not  say  now  that  the  body  of  the  letter  of  the 
21st  of  January  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Warren.     It  may  be. 
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I  think  tlie  sijrnaturc  is  Warron's.  I  alttTwiirds  loiirncd  that 
Warreu  was  not  in  this  country  when  those  letters  were 
written.  That  may  possilily  have  induced  me  to  change  my 
opinion,  but  not  in  the  first  instance.  Very  likely  that 
induced  me  to  make  in(|uiries  on  the  suhject.  There  were,* 
three  hills  inclosed  in  the  letter  of  the  21st  of  January.  Look- 
ing at  the  indorsement  of  these  three  hills  now  1  believe  them 
to  be  in  Warren's  handwriting.  They  have  all  the  little 
])eculiarities  of  his  signature  and  (ii>j>e<ir  to  hi'  written  free///. 
[1  wrote  them  myself.  —  (J.  B.]  One  1  have  had  pointed  out 
to  me,  Ijut  not  by  Mr.  Chabot,  the  expert.  1  never  saw  War- 
ren at  the  branch  bank  after  this  ITtb  January,  ami  then  he 
looked  very  ill.  J>eing  asked  by  ^Ir.  Mclntyre  in  conclusion 
if  he  had  discounted  bills  fur  a  man  who  had  only  given  as  an 
address,  the  post-office  at  niruiingham,  the  witness  I'eplied 
that  was  so,  Imt  said  he  communicated  with  headquai'ters  (»n 
the  subject  of  the  bills  tendered  for  discount,  lie  went  on 
to  say  he  had  j)roduce(l  in  court  that  day  all  the  letters  ]»ur- 
porting  to  come  fi"om  Warren.  IJeing  examined  by  Mr.  (Jif- 
fard,  Q.  (,\,  the  witness  said  on  the  17th  of  January  ^Varren 
told  him  that  he  hoped  to  have  bis  W(U-kslio],s  in  full  opera- 
tion I>y  the  first  of  February.  That  was  the  occasion  on 
which  he  brought  the  bill  of  ^h'ssi's.  Rothschild.  He  ha<l  no 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  l)ills  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ileurv  Farnc<)ndK'  IJiliinLrhurst  was  n<-xt  callecl.  He 
said  he  is  the  sub-country  manager  of  the  London  and  West  min- 
ster Lank.  IJeinu"  shown  the  liill  purport  iuL-"  to  lie  drawn  by 
H.  ('.  Streetei',  of  \'aiparaiso.  upon  ami  accepted  by  the  bank, 
he  said  it  was  a  b>rirery.  so  far  as  acceptance  and  witness's 
signature  were  concerned,  the  siiinature  beiuL;' a  bad  imitation 
of  his.  'i'he  stamp  he  said,  was  an  imitation  of  that  use(l  liy 
till'  London  ami  Westminstei-  IJank.  Shown  a  batch  <if  bills 
beariuL;'  similar  accejitances  and  stamps,  he  said  they  wei'e  nil 
foruei-ies.  none  of  the  supposed  diMwei's  ha\ine'  an  account 
witii  that  baid<. 

Mr.  AMVe(|  ("hailes  de  Kolhschild  \\;is  called  and  e\aniineil 
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by  Mr.  Crawford.  lie  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
N.  M.  de  Rothschild  <fe  Sons.  Being  shown  ei<>lit  bills  pur- 
])orting  to  be  those  of  his  firm,  he  said  the  accej)tance  was  not 
in  the  handwriting  of  any  member  of  it.  The  stamp  across 
the  bill,  he  said,  was  an  imitation  of  the  stamp  they  nsed  for 
acceptances,  and  was  not  gennine.  Shown  a  genuine  bill  of 
their  firm  for  £4,500,  he  said  it  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild. 

Being  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mclntyre,  witness  said  that 
the  bill  was  drawn  by  their  house  in  London  on  their  Paris 
house.  lie  added  that  the  acceptance  of  the  forged  bill  was 
exactly  that  which  the  firm  used. 

By  Mr.  Giffard :  The  signature  to  the  forged  bills  pro- 
duced purported  to  be  that  of  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  but 
in  every  case  it  was  a  forgery.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  imitation  of  the  signatures,  and  some  might  think  it  good, 
but  ho  did  not. 

Mr.  Jobn  Rudolph  Lorent,  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  —  Mr.  Herman  Gwinner,  manager  of  the 
International  Bank  of  Hamburg  and  London  —  !Mr.  Charles 
John  Sibeth,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Suse  &  Sibcth,  35  Lime 
Street — Mr.  Francis  Hamilton,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Brown, 
Shij)lcy  A;  Co.  —  Mr.  Chas.  Lloyd  Xorman,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Baring  Brothers — Mr.  Mayern,  clerk  in  the  Russian 
Bank  of  Foreign  Trade  —  Mr.  J.  T.  Byng,  assistant  manager 
of  the  L'nion  Bank  —  Mr.  W.  H.  Trumpler,  of  the  firm  of  B. 
W.  Blydcnstein  &  Co.  —  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Nichols,  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  —  were  also  called,  and  gave  similar 
evidence  as  to  bills  purj)orting  to  bear  their  accei)tances.  This 
concluded  that  class  of  evidence,  and  the  Court  adjourned  at 
fuur  o'clock  for  the  day.  Two  of  the  jury  were  unwell,  but 
the  charge  Ix'ing  one  of  felony,  the  meml)ers  were  not  allowed 
to  separate  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  and  were  taken, 
as  on  the  previous  evening,  to  the  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon 
Street,  escorted  by  an  officer  of  the  Court,  to  spend  the  night. 


Chapter  XXX. 


THE  TKIAL  CONTIMED  —  THIItn  I>AV,  WEDNESDAV,  AIGfST  20X11 — fiEUMAN 
HAKONS  AND  BANKEUS  ON  THE  STAND  —  OI'EllATIONS  IN  KUANKKOKT-ON- 
TIIE-MAIN  —  HANK  OF  ENCiLANI)  CI.EUKS  NAHKATE  TIIEIK  EXl'EKIENCErt  AND 
DISHIKSEMENT.S  —  THE  MANAGER  OE  THE  CONTINENTAL  ItANK  IN  THE  WITNESS- 
BOX —  BANK   OF   ENGLAND    NOTES    EXCHAN(;EI)    FOIC    GOLD,    AND    VICE    VEKSA. 

THE  trial  was  coiitiimcd,  at  10  o'clock. 
M.  August  Fleischnianu,  examined  l»y  Mi-.  Watkin  Wil- 
liams, Q.  C,  was  called.  Speak imr  through  an  interpreter, 
Mr.  T.  (Iregory  Smith,  of  tlu^  IJank  of  Englaml,  witness  said 
he  was  a  clerk  to  ^lessi's.  Koch,  Lautoin  tt  Co.,  of  Frankfort, 
bankers.  He  recognized  the  jtrisoner,  Austin  Uidwell.  Ih^ 
saw  him  on  the  first  of  February  hist  in  their  ollice  at  Frank- 
fort. The  prisoner  transacted  some  business  with  witness. 
He  bought  some  bonds  of  them,  giving  no  name.  Witness 
produced  a  note  of  that  jmrchase,  prepared  by  one  of  the 
partners,  and  which  was  handed  to  the  pi'isnner  at  the  time. 
It  was  in  English,  and  referred  to  the  ]iurchase  of  >-':l<!.8.^r)  in 
United  States  Itonds,  for  which  he  j)aid  in  Frankfort  l»ank 
notes. 

I5y  Mr.  Mclntyre,  in  cross-examination:  The  jirisoner 
was  a  ])erb'et  stranger  to  him.  Witness  \v;is  iroing  in  and  out 
of  the  room  durimr  the  tninsactioii.  lie  had  not  seen  him 
since  until  the  trial. 

15aron  IIiilzi)  \dii  i'etlimaiin.  a  partnei-  in  the  lii-m  of  Heth- 
mann,  Fi'eres  A'  Co..  of  Ftaid<|ort.  said  be  kmw  the  prisoner, 
Austin    Uidwell.      He    (list    saw   liiui  on  the    liJtli  of   .lauuary. 

lie   ealjfd    witil   some    I'llited     States    bonds   and     asked    tlielil    to 

sell   them    for    Jiim.      They  a'jreed    to  ijo  so.      lie  w.is    known 
there     ijefore     as     a     customer    by    that     name.     The    bonds 

C"-lo) 
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amounted  to  $10,000,  and  witness  gave  the  numbers  of  them 
in  detail.  They  sold  them  for  him.  The  value  of  them  in 
English  would  be  little  more  than  .£2,000,  and  a  bill  of  £500 
was  given  to  the  prisoner  in  part  payment  for  them. 

Mr.  Giffard,  Q.  C,  addressing  the  Court,  said  that  was  the 
bill  referred  to  by  the  witness,  Mr.  Duncan,  on  the  previous 
evening,  as  having  been  received  at  the  post-office,  New  York, 
in  the  envelope  he  produced. 

The  witness,  Baron  Bethmann,  went  on  to  say  that  the 
rest  was  paid  in  paper  money  of  the  Frankfort  Bank.  On  the 
first  of  February  the  prisoner  called  again  and  asked  witness 
to  sell  $10,000  more  for  him,  adding  that  their  price  had 
become  higher  than  it  was  a  short  time  before,  and  he  thought 
that  a  good  time  for  selling  them.  It  was  a  fact  that  the 
price  had  become  higher.  They  sold  the  second  lot  of  bonds 
for  him.  There  were  nine  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  and  two 
of  $500,  all  new.     The  value  of  them  in  all  was  about  £2,000. 

By  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Q.  C,  in  cross-examination  :  American 
bonds  were  extensively  sold  in  Frankfort,  and  his  firm  were 
selling  them  largely  at  that  time.  The  cashier  of  witness's 
firm,  and  not  witness  himself,  paid  the  prisoner  for  the  bonds. 

By  Mr.  Giffard,  Q.  C. :  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  bill  in  question  was  the  one  given  to  the  prisoner,  Austin 
Bidwell. 

Mr.  Meyer  Schwartzchild,  a  banker  and  money  dealer  at 
Frankfort,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland,  said  ho  believed  he  rec- 
ognized the  two  prisoners,  George  and  Austin  Bidwell,  the 
former  l)y  the  name  of  H.  E.  Gilbert.  He  saw  George  Bid- 
well  at  Frankfort  first  on  the  13th  or  14tli  of  October  last  in 
reference  to  some  American  bonds  which  he  had  ordered  wit- 
ness to  sell.  The  prisoner,  Austin  Bidwell,  gave  him  an  order 
to  buy  some  ])onds  of  Mrs.  W.  Hall.  This  was  in  January. 
"Witness  l>ought  some  American  six  per  cent,  bonds  for  Austin 
Bidwell  in  two  or  three  lots,  the  value  of  them  being  about 
$5,000  all  together.  There  were  two  or  three  transactions. 
The   prisoner  paid  for  them  in  Dutch  and  Frankfort  notes. 
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At  that  time  he  did  not  know  the  prisoner,  Austin  Bidwell,  by 
any  name.     He  was  a  stranger  to  him. 

M.  Joseph  Antoine  Buchhein  said  he  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Frankfort  bank  up  to  the  first  of  July  last.  He  knew  the 
prisoner  Austin  Bidwell,  and  had  seen  him  at  the  bank.  That 
was  on  the  first  of  February  last.  The  prisoner  then  wished 
to  buy  two  bills  on  London.  Witness  showed  him  one  and 
drew  another  for  him  on  London.  He  asked  to  have  one  of 
the  bills  endorsed  to  Paine  k  Co.  of  London,  and  witness  so 
endorsed  it.  The  amount  of  it  was  X19  4s.  which  the  pris- 
oner paid  him.  Being  cross-examined,  witness  said  the  pris- 
oner Austin  Bidwell  was  a  stranger  to  him  previous  to  that 
occasion. 

Mr.  Isadore  Wolff,  a  clerk  to  Messrs.  Morepurgo  <fc  Weis- 
weiler  of  Frankfort  was  called,  and  recognized  Austin  Bidwell 
as  a  person  who  had  been  seen  in  their  office. 

[All  the  foregoing  evidence  in  relation  to  Austin  Bidwell's 
purchases  and  sales  of  bunds  on  the  Continent  in  January 
and  Fel>ruary,  must  be  cases  of  mistaken  identity  ;  although 
I  do  not,  at  this  writing,  know  sufficient  regarding  his  move- 
ments, after  I  parted  with  him  at  Calais  on  January  18th,  to 
say  positively  —  but  it  is  my  belief  that  before  the  1st  of  Fel> 
ruary  he  was  on  his  way  to  Cuba.  —  G.  B.] 

Mr.  Frederick  Robert  Bumsey,  a  clerk  in  the  Western 
15ranch  of  the  Bank  of  Enghiud,  pi'oved  from  his  counter- 
book  that  on  the  29th  of  November  last,  he  paid  over  the 
counter  a  check  of  F.  A.  Warren  for  i!SOO  in  seven  £100 
notes,  and  two  for  XoO  each.     That  was  in  one  cheek. 

Mr.  .).  A.  C.  (Jood,  also  a  clerk  in  the  Western  Branch  of 
the  Bank  of  JMighind,  j»rove(l  tliat  ou  the  2d  of  I)e('eml)er  he 
|)aid  in  exehaiige  for  a  check  of  Warren  for  £1,2.")0,  twelve 
bank-notes  for   XlOO  each,  and   £.')()  in  goM. 

Mr.  .John  'I'honias  Stanton,  manager  of  the  Continental 
Bank,  7'.'  Loniliard  Street,  which  is  also  known  as  Messrs. 
Hartland  A'  Co..  said  he  i<new  the  pi'isonei's  N'oyes  and  Austin 
Bidwell  — the   hitter  as  C.  .).  Ilorton.     On  the  2d  of  Decern- 
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ber  last  he  first  saw  Austin  Bidwell.  He  then  called  at  the 
bank  and  opened  an  account  with  them.  He  said  that  he 
had  previously  had  an  account  with  Messrs.  Bowles  Bros., 
and  that  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  drawn  from 
them  .£7,500  just  before  their  suspension.  Having  asked 
witness  what  interest  would  be  allowed,  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  open  a  current  account  with  the  Continental  Bank. 
He  opened  that  account  in  the  name  of  Charles  Johnson 
Horton,  and  signed  the  signature-book  of  the  bank  in  that 
name,  giving  as  his  address  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel.  Wit- 
ness understood  that  he  was  an  American  gentleman.  The 
account  was  opened  by  his  paying  in  Xl,300  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  and  he  filled  up  a  credit  slip  for  that  amount. 
"Witness  produced  the  notes,  with  the  exception  of  .£100 
which  was  changed  for  the  prisoner.  [These  were  the  notes 
referred  to  by  the  last  two  witnesses.]  That  was  the  first 
time  witness  had  seen  him.  Next  day  the  prisoner  called 
again  and  paid  in  X235  10s.,  in  two  checks  —  one  of  ^Icssrs. 
Baring  for  £50,  and  the  other  for  <£185  IO.'n-.  in  the  name  of 
F.  A.  Warren,  on  the  Bank  of  England.  Those  were  credited 
to  his  account.  On  the  5th  of  December  he  paid  in  a  check 
for  X95  2s.,  with  which  his  account  was  credited.  On  the 
same  day  a  check  was  drawn  out  by  him,  signed  •"C.  J.  Hor- 
ton." [Check  was  for  the  amount  of  £1,000.]  It  was  paid 
in  bank-notes.  On  the  27th  of  December  witness  cashed  a 
check  for  him  for  XlOO  by  £90  in  notes  and  £10  in  gold. 
On  the  30th  of  December  a  check  of  F.  A.  Warren  on  the 
Bank  of  England  for  £1,550  was  paid  in  and  credited  to  his 
account.  On  the  31st  of  December  there  was  standing  to  the 
credit  of  Horton's  account  £1,645  ll.s.  11*/.  On  the  same 
day  he  paid  to  Horton  the  stun  of  £85  in  bank-notes  in  pay- 
ment of  a  check  of  his.  On  the  9th  of  January  £3,000  was 
paid  into  the  account  in  bank-notes,  the  ei'odit-slip  accom- 
panying the  ])ayment  being  initialed  "  C.  J.  H."  r)u  the  11th 
of  January  £500  was  paid  into  the  same  account  by  Horton, 
and  the  account  was  credited  with  the  amount.     On  the  same 
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day  £3,933  28.  \0d.  was  drawn  out  by,  witness  presumed,  a 
check  of  Horton's,  for  which  they  j^ave  him  French  notes  for 
28,000  francs,  and  two  drafts  on  Paris  —  one  for  50,000  francs, 
and  the  other  for  22,000  francs  —  both  drawn  on  Messrs. 
Meyer  Fils.  On  the  IGth  of  January  £1,250  was  cashed  over 
the  counter  in  answer  to  a  clicck  of  Horton's.  On  the  11th  a 
new  check-book  was  supplied  to  Horton,  containing  forty-eight 
checks.  On  the  16th  of  January  £75  was  drawn  out  by  a 
check  of  his.  On  the  18th  of  January  £3,30-4  IG^.  M.  was 
paid  into  the  account  in  two  checks  on  the  Western  Branch 
of  the  Bank  of  England  —  one  for  £1,600,  and  the  other  for 
£1,704  16.S.  9(7.  It  was  not  stated  ui)on  whom  the  checks 
were  drawn.  On  the  21st  of  January  a  check  of  Horton's  for 
£2,000  was  cashed,  in  ten  bank-notes  of  £100  eacli,  and  two 
of  £500  each.  That  was  an  open  check  paid  over  the  counter. 
On  the  same  day  a  check  of  Horton's  for  £807  15.s-.  in  favor 
of  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke,  M'Culloeh  k  Oo.  was  paid.  On  the  22d 
of  January  a  sum  of  £3,716  13.s'.  7'/.,  in  two  cliccks  —  one  for 
£2,300,  and  the  other  for  £1,416  13.s.  Id.  — on  the  Western 
Branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  j)aid  in.  On  the  same 
day  a  check  of  Horton's  for  £400  was  cashed  over  the  counter 
by*  two  notes  of  £50  and  three  of  £100.  On  the  24th  of 
January  £2.200  on  a  check  of  Horton's  was  paid,  and  later 
in  the  day  a  check  of  his  for  £45.  'J'he  larger  sum  was  j)aid 
])y  a  check  of  his  on  the  Union  liank  of  London,  and  the 
smaller  check  in  l)ank-notes — one  of  £5,  ami  two  of  £20. 

f)u  the  25tb  of  January,  £:'>.4<hi  \v;is  paid  in  by  a  check  of 
Warren's  on  the  Western  l>r;inch  of  the  IJank  of  Kngland 
for  that  amoinit.  Witness  knew  the  pi-jsoner  Xoyes.  He 
wns  introduced  to  liim  at  tlieir  biink  iiv  Austin  IJidweil,  as  Ids 
clerk.  'l'li;it  w.'is  nbout  tliel'^th  of  .binuary.  lie  said  that 
Xoves  w!is  Ills  conliili'iit ial  clei'k  iind  that  they  wci'c  to  treat 
him  exactl\-  ;is  llie\'  treiite(l  liinisd!'.  AN'itness  ;iskeil  wlietlier 
XoN'es  w;is  to  lie  nllowr(l  to  sii^ii  chi'cks.  'Die  iinswei'  was 
'' l>v  no  means."'  or  to  that  et't'ccf.  Witness  understooil  that 
Horton  was  tlim  guinu"  to  Birmingham.  He  did  not  tiiink  he 
saw  Horton  alter  that. 
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Witness  afterwards  did  business  with  Noyes  in  the  way  of 
cashing  checks  and  paying  in  money.  On  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary or  the  day  after,  he  received  a  letter  from  Noyes,  saying 
he  was  to  hand  the  bearer  the  German  money  bought  for  him 
by  C.  J.  Horton  that  day.  Witness  believed  that  Horton  had 
bought  some  German  money  that  day  which  they  had  not 
previously  had  in  the  bank.  It  amounted  to  2,000  thalers 
odd,  and  was  given  to  the  bearer,  who  signed  a  receipt  for  it 
in  the  name  of  E.  Noyes.  Witness,  however,  sent  a  clerk  from 
the  bank  with  the  messenger  to  room  No.  6,  Terminus  Hotel, 
London  Bridge,  Horton's  address.  On  the  25th  of  January,  a 
check  of  Horton's  for  £1,000  was  paid  in  bank-notes,  five  of 
XlOO,  and  the  rest  in  foreign  money,  florins  and  thalers, 
amounting  to  £502  odd.  On  the  27th  of  January,  a  check  of 
Horton's  for  £451  15s.  was  paid  in  favor  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 
Next  day  a  check  of  Horton's  for  £3,000  was  presented  and 
paid  over  the  counter  in  seventeen  £100  notes,  five  £50  notes, 
and  £1,049  17s.  M.  in  Dutch  coin.  On  the  3d  of  February, 
£1,000  was  paid  in  to  Horton's  account,  the  credit-slip  for 
for  which  was  signed  "  E.  Noyes,"  in  the  prisoner's  hand- 
writing. That  was  by  a  check  on  the  Western  Branch  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  On  February  4th,  £3,891 14.s.  was  paid  in 
to  the  credit  of  Horton's  account  by  E.  Noyes.  It  consisted 
of  a  single  check  on  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  same  day,  a  check  of  Horton's  for  £1,320  was 
paid  over  the  counter  in  six  £100  notes,  one  of  £50,  one  of 
£10,  one  of  £5,  and  £654  Is.  9c?.  in  Dutch  florins.  On  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  a  check  of  £3,500  of  Horton's  was  paid  over  the 
counter  in  notes,  six  of  £500  each,  and  five  of  £100  each.  On 
February  10th,  a  check  of  Horton's  for  £200  was  paid  over 
the  counter  in  notes.  On  February  13th,  £6,250  was  paid 
in  to  the  credit  of  Horton's  account  in  two  checks,  one  for 
£4,250,  and  the  other  for  £2,000,  on  the  Western  Branch  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  name  of  ''  F.  A.  Warren  "  the 
credit-slip  being  signed  "  E.  Noyes."  On  the  same  day  a 
check  of  Horton's  for  £65  was  paid  in  notes.     That  sum  wit- 
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ncss  declined  to  send  by  a  messenger  whom  Noyes  had 
despatched  for  it  with  a  letter  addressed  from  the  Terminus 
Hotel,  London  Bridge.  Noyes  afterwards  called  for  the 
money  himself,  and  requested  that,  in  the  future,  witness 
would  trust  the  messengers  he  sent.  On  February  14th,  wit- 
ness received  a  letter  from  Noyes,  containing  a  check  of  Hor- 
ton's  for  <£50,  which  witness  cashed  at  his  request,  and  sent 
by  the  bearer  to  room  6,  Terminus  Hotel,  London  Bridge. 
On  February  15th,  a  check  for  <£332  10«.  was  paid  into  the 
credit  of  Horton's  account.  On  the  same  day,  he  paid  a  check 
of  Horton's  for  <£ 4,000  in  fourteen  bank-notes,  two  of  .£1,000, 
two  of  £500,  and  ten  of  £100.  On  February  17th,  <£1,200 
was  paid  in  to  the  credit  of  Horton's  account,  in  a  check  of 
"F.  A.  Warren"  on  the  Bank  of  England.  On  the  same  day, 
he  cashed  a  check  of  Horton's  for  £2,800  in  bank-notes,  one 
for  £1,000,  two  for  £500,  one  for  £200,  five  for  £100,  and 
two  for  £50.  On  the  20th,  he  paid  a  check  of  Horton's  for 
£1,000  in  one  note,  and  that  was  enclosed  in  a  letter,  at  the 
request  of  Noyes,  addressed  to  Horton  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  and  sent  by  a  messenger.  On  February  21st,  a  check 
of  Warren's  for  £4,500  was  jiaid  in  to  Horton's  credit,  the 
slip  for  which  was  in  Noyes'  handwriting.  On  February 
25th,  £4,500  was  paid  partly  in  l)ank-notes  on  a  check  of 
Horton's  made  payable  to  himself,  viz. :  four  notes  of 
£1,000  each,  one  of  £100,  being,  said  Mr.  Poland,  one  of  a 
batch  contained  in  the  envelo])e  })roduced  yesterday  by  the 
witness,  Mr.  Duncan.  On  February  2tltli,  £2,277  10.^.  was 
paid  in  to  the  credit  of  Horton's  account,  eredit-slij)  for  which 
was  signed  by  Noyes  —  in  two  checks,  one  l»eing  a  check  of 
Warren's  for  £2,100,  and  tlie  otlirr  a  check  of  Jay  Co(jke, 
M'Culloch  A:  Co.'s  for  £177  10.^.  On  the  27th  of  February 
a  check  of  Horton's  for  £1U<)  payable  to  "  self  or  order  "  was 
sent,  as  directed  in  a  letter  from  Noyes,  to  C.  J.  Horton, 
Room  8,  Cannon  Street  Hotel.  Next  day  a  check  of  War- 
ren's for  £r),000  was  ]iaid  in  by  Noyes  and  was  j)ayable  to 
Thomas  Carter  or  order.     On  that  occasion  Noves  ordered  a 
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very  large  sum  of  foreign  money  to  be  got  ready  for  him  by 
the  next  day,  principally  in  French  notes  and  the  rest  in 
thaler  notes.  Witness  believed  the  amount  of  foreign  money 
he  ordered  was  larger  than  X 2,000.  On  the  same  occasion, 
Noyes  received  cash  for  a  check  of  Horton's  dated  the  28th  of 
February,  for  X  2,000  in  two  bank  notes  of  X1,000  each.  On 
March  1st,  Noyes  called  again,  and  })roduced  a  credit-slip 
signed  by  himself  for  X  2,500,  handing  in  at  the  same  time  a 
check  of  Warren's  for  X  2,500  on  the  Bank  of  England  pay- 
able to  C.  J.  Horton.  By  that  time  witness  had  got  a  por- 
tion of  foreign  money  foi'  him,  but  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  call  for  it  again  later  in  the  day.  He  called  again  a 
little  before  one  and  then  produced  for  payment  a  check  of 
Horton's  payable  to  self  or  order  for  X5,000.  He  had  to  wait 
a  short  time  while  the  check  was  being  collected.  Mr.  May, 
a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Bank  of  England,  came  into 
the  bank  while  Xoycs  was  waiting.  Upon  that  witness 
pointed  him  out  to  Mr.  May,  who  had  brought  in  a  policeman 
with  him,  into  whose  custody  Xoyes  was  then  given.  Wit- 
ness had  not  at  that  time  paid  the  X 5,000  check  presented  by 
Noyes. 

The  witness  underwent  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre,  Q.  C,  and  Mr.  Ribton,  but  without  his  evidence  in  chief 
in  any  material  respect  being  impaired.  He  said,  however, 
on  every  occasion  for  a  considerable  time,  he  dealt  with 
Noyes,  believing  him  to  be  Horton's  clerk,  but  after  Horton 
said  he  (Noyes)  was  to  be  treated  with  as  much  rcsiject  as 
himself,  witness  thought  Noyes  was  to  be  treated  as  somewhat 
of  a  ])rincipal.  Horton,  however,  gave  witness  emphatically  to 
understand  that  Noyes  Avas  not  to  sign  checks. 

Mr.  Edward  Brent,  a  clerk  in  the  issue  de])artment  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  said  he  knew  the  ])risoner  Noyes  as  a 
person  who  used  to  come  from  time  to  time  to  the  liank  to 
exchange  notes  into  gold.  On  every  occasion  he  asked  the 
prisoner  whether  the  gold  was  for  home  use  or  for  exj)orta- 
tion,  and  in  most  cases  Noyes  said  it  was  for  home  use  ;  in 
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the  other  cases,  at  a  later  period,  he  said  it  was  for  Paris. 
Ho  gave  as  his  address  28  Manchester  Square,  Durant's 
Hotel.  The  total  value  of  the  notes  he  so  exchanged  was 
£13,285. 

Mr.  Frederick  Pearse,  a  clerk  in  the  issue  department  of 
the  l^ank  of  England,  handed  in  an  estimate  of  the  (juantity  of 
notes  which  had  been  exchanued  for  <i;old  at  the  bank. 
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y[i-.  II.  W.  Hiiulics,  a  clerk  in  (he  \vcii:]iini;--r<)oni  of  \ho 
Bank  of  J'liiiilniid,  salil  lie  kin'w  the  ]M'isoner,  Menonald.  ( )n 
tlic  ISth  of  .Iaiuiai'\'  he  saw  that  prisoner  talkini:"  to  the  jirin- 
cij)al  of  the  wei'jhiu'i"  depait  iiu'iit.  The  pi'isoiier  liad  hroiiLi'ht 
<£t),oOU  in  githl  wiiich  he  wanted  lo  exchaniie  into  notes. 
21 
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Witness  found  there  were  twenty-three  sovereigns  too  many, 
and  he  told  him  so.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  of  it. 
The  prisoner  gave  his  name  as  George  McDonald  and  told 
him  how  to  spell  it,  saying  he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
people  to  spell  it  correctly.  On  February  23d,  the  prisoner 
called  again  to  exchange  £650  in  gold  for  notes.  Witness 
took  him  to  the  proper  department  to  have  exchange  effected. 
On  another  occasion  he  brought  £9,000  sovereigns  of  which 
fifteen  were  light  and  those  very  slightly  so.  [See  my  remarks 
in  Chapter  XXXIII  about  exchanging  those  sovereigns.  —  G. 
B.]  On  February  25th,  he  came  again  bringing  1,000  sov- 
ereigns. On  that  occasion  the  prisoner  was  kept  waiting 
somewhat  longer  than  usual,  and  was  very  fidgety.  He  rang 
the  bell  once  or  twice  and  wanted  to  know  the  reason  of  the 
detention.  He  had  been  detained  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Joseph  Reese  Adams,  principal  of  the  issue  depart- 
ment, said  he  recognized  the  prisoner,  McDonald.  He  saw 
him  on  the  28th  of  January  at  the  bank  and  asked  him  where 
he  got  the  gold.  The  reply  was  either  that  it  came  from  Lis- 
bon, or  that  he  brought  it  from  Lisbon.  Being  asked  if  he 
got  the  gold  from  Knowlcs  &  Foster,  of  Lisbon,  to  whom  the 
bank  shipped  largely,  he  said  he  did  not.  The  weight  of 
sovereigns  was  twenty-one  pounds  troy -weight  to  the  1,000. 

At  this  point,  the  court  having  sat  nearly  seven  hours,  the 
case  was  adjourned  until  the  following  day  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  jury,  as  before,  were  conveyed  in  charge  of  the  ushers  of 
the  court  to  the  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon  Street. 
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THE  TRIAL  CONTINUED  —  FOURTH  DAV,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  2lST  —  DUTCH  BANK- 
ERS WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  "  BKAT  "  TESTIFY  —  A  HEBREW  BROKER  OF  AM- 
STERDAM ON  THE  STAND  —  OPERATIONS  IN  GERMAN  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  — 
ACCIDENT  ON  THE  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  OF  FRANCE  —  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN 
BARON  ALFON8E  DE  ROTHSCHILD  AND  AUSTIN  BIDWELL  IN  PARIS — A  £4,500 
BILL  —  HEAVY    TRANSACTIONS    IN    UNITED   STATES    BONDS   ON    THE   CONTINENT. 

UPON  the  Opening  of  the  Court  at  10  a.  m.,  it  was 
crowded  as  usual  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  including 
many  members  of  the  nobility.  Creater  interest  than  ever,  if 
possible,  was  evinced, and  amidst  expressions  of  sympathy  for 
the  prisoners,  it  was  a  subject  of  general  remark  that  such 
men  could  have  made  their  way  to  the  toj)  round  of  the  social 
and  business  ladder  had  their  abilities  been  used  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Mr.  Simon  Louis  Pinto,  examined  by  Mr.  Watkin  Wil- 
liams, Q.  C,  said  he  was  a  bill  Itroker  at  Amsterdam.  He 
now  recognized  the  prisoner,  (Jeorge  IJidwell,  l)y  the  name  of 
H.  E.  Gilbert.  He  knew  some  gentlemen  named  Citroen  «.t 
Zonen,  gold  workers  at  Amsterdam.  Pearly  in  187'2  [It  was 
in  October.  —  G.  B.]  he  learned  that  a  stranger  would  ])roba- 
bly  call  upon  him.  Gilbert,  otherwise  (Jeorge  Didwdl,  called 
on  him  with  a  commissioner  from  the  hotel.  He  said  he  had 
brouglit  some  l)ills  from  Frankfort  and  wished  to  discount 
them.  Witness  declined  to  discount  them.  The  prisonci- 
then  iniiuired  whether  he  could  obtain  in  Amsterdam  any  long 
l)ills  on  CJermany.  Witness  said  that  it  was  very  dinicuit  to 
do  that,  such  bills  being  very  dear  there.  He  told  him  there 
had  been  some  bills  on  Hambiii'g  the  day  bi'fore,  aiul  j)ossibly 
he  might  olitain  them.     The  conversation  was  in  ln-okeu  V.nii:- 
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lish  and  German  —  witness's  son  assisting  to  interpret  it.  He 
asked  witness  to  buy  some  of  the  bills  on  Hamburg  for  him, 
to  the  amount  of  about  20,000  guilders,  and  only  to  buy  them 
from  good  houses  —  bankers.  The  prisoner  said  he  was  con- 
nected with  railway  works.  Witness  bought  some  bills  for 
him,  for  which  the  prisoner  paid  him  in  Dutch  bank-notes. 
He  then  gave  witness  a  further  order  to  buy  othci"  bills  to  the 
same  or  a  larger  amount  in  "  marks  banco."  A  day  or  two 
after  he  bought  the  bills  the  currency  [meaning  the  rate  of 
exchange]  on  Hamburg  was  changed,  and  Bidwell  called  and 
ordered  him  to  sell  the  bills,  saying  he  had  made  a  mistake 
and  wished  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  added  he  would  put  up 
with  the  loss.  Witness  found  the  loss  would  be  so  great  that 
he  declined  to  re-sell  them  without  further  orders.  The  jjris- 
oner  said  he  had  made  such  large  ])ro(its  in  Hamburg  by  bill 
transactions  that  he  could  well  afford  to  stand  the  loss,  and 
that  he  intended  to  buy  something  else  by  which  he  could 
recoup  himself.  The  loss  Avas  about  =£50  sterling.  Witness 
sold  tliem  for  him,  upon  which  the  prisoner  gave  him  another 
order  to  buy  with  the  moneys  some  fresh  bills  on  London,  and 
wrote  the  particulars  upon  paper.  £3,000  was  to  be  by  a  bill 
on  London  at  three  months,  and  XI, 000  by  a  l)ill  payable  at 
sight.  The  prisoner  left  after  giving  the  order.  Witness 
bought  five  bills  for  him,  one  being  a  bill  for  £1,000  on  Alhird 
&  Co.,  another  by  Philip  Solme  on  the  Bank  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  for  £1,000,  two  acceptances  by  Messrs.  Suse  &  Sibeth 
for  £500  each,  and  a  bill  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  on  the 
Bank  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  London,  for  £1,000.  Witness 
delivered  those  bills  to  George  Bidwell,  and  there  was  a  bal- 
ance to  ])ay,  which  Bidwell  handed  him  in  Dutch  bank-notes. 
He  saw  Bidwell  from  four  to  six  times.  He  afterwards,  on 
the  2d  of  Noveml)er,  received  a  letter  from  him  before  he 
left  Amsterdam.  The  letter,  which  was  without  date  and 
signed  XL  E.  Gilbert,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  )niy 
more  before  the  next  day,  and  meanwhile  witness  might  sell 
two  Ijills  which  he  enclosed  if  he  could  do  so  with  ease.     Wit- 
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ness  afterwards  received  other  letters  from  him  from  London, 
one  dated  20th  of  Noveml)er,  and  containing  860  guilders  in 
Dutch  bank-notes.  In  consequence  of  instructions  in  that 
letter  witness  made  a  purcliase  for  him,  and  the  prisoner 
replied  expressing  himself  satisfied  with  the  transaction.  lie 
received  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  the  30tli  of  Noveml)er, 
from  the  prisoner,  George  Bidwell,  enclosing  2,105  guilders, 
and  directing  him  to  make  a  further  purchase  for  him  in  a 
bill  on  Blydenstein  ct  Co.,  which  witness  did.  On  the  3d  of 
January  witness  received  a  letter  from  him  dated  the  3d,  en- 
closing 1,490  florins,  for  which  he  was  to  send  him  a  three 
months  bill  on  the  Amsterdam  Bank.  Witness  made  the 
purchase  for  him,  sent  it  l)y  jxfst,  and  received  an  acknowl- 
edgment by  return.  On  the  25th  of  January  he  received 
another  letter  from  the  prisoner  enclosing  6,000  guildci's,  and 
directing  him  to  make  another  ])nrch;ise  for  him.  With  that 
witness  bought  for  him  a  l)ill  on  ^lessi's.  Barings  for  .£500, 
drawn  Ijy  A.  Ouerstin  on  the  Anglo-Austrian  Bank,  at  three 
months  date,  and  endorsed  by  witness.  Witness  jtrocured  the 
Ijill,  and  enclosed  it  to  him,  with  a  small  bill  for  X4  10.'<t., 
drawn  by  ^lessrs.  Samuel  Montagu  A"  Co.,  on  London.  Wit- 
ness afterward  received  from  him  650  florins,  with  which  he 
was  directed  to  ])urchaso  another  l)ill.  Witness  I'eplied  that 
he  would  not  do  l)usiness  with  so  small  an  amount,  upon  which 
Gilbert  wrote  to  him  on  the  l'-]\\\  of  February,  enclosing  410 
floi'ins  moi-e.  Witness  rejilied  to  him  in  efl'ect  that  with  even 
the  two  sums  together  of  6)50  and  410  florins  lu'  could  not 
purchase  a  three  months'  bill.  The  witness  afterwai'ds  sent 
him  in  a  letter  a  bill  for  Xbl  lO.v.,  and  had  not  since  beard 
from  him. 

i5eing  ci'oss-exaniincMi  by  Mr.  Powell,  the  witness  said  that 
he  first  communicate(l  with  the  authorities  foi'  the  prosecution 
on  the  subject  about  three  months  ago.  through  Mr.  Phillips. 
an  advocate,  who  wrote  down  what  he  bad  to  sav  about  it. 
He  canu*  to  Kniiland  last  Fiiday.  llesidcs  the  name  of 
Blydenstein,  witness   said    he   suggested   to   the   prisoner   the 
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Amsterdam  Bank,  and  probably  others.  He  now  gave  the 
dates  of  his  interviews  with  him  in  Amsterdam,  and  said  his 
transactions  with  him  were  all  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  such 
as  he  might  have  conducted  as  a  broker  with  other  persons. 

Mr.  Johann  de  Wael,  a  banker  at  Rotterdam,  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father,  deposed  that  he  knew  the  prisoner, 
McDonald,  and  saw  him  first  on  the  15th  of  November  last,  at 
his  ofiice  in  Rotterdam.  [Another  false  identification.  It 
was  I,  not  McDonald.  —  G.  B.]  He  asked  if  witness  could 
purchase  for  him  one  or  more  bills  on  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  for  about  .£600.  Witness  told  him  they  would 
be  difficult  to  be  had,  but  he  would  try  to  get  them  for  him. 
The  prisoner  produced  7,435  guilders,  which  was  equivalent 
to  about  £(323  3s.  He  gave  witness  an  address  at  a  hotel  in 
London,  to  which  to  send  the  bills  if  he  got  them.  Witness 
gave  him  a  draft  on  London,  on  Messrs.  Blydenstcin,  for 
£617  13s.,  and  told  him  to  call  on  them.  He  purchased  for 
the  pi'isoner  a  bill  on  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
for  £300,  drawn  by  P.  S.  Lucardic  &  Sons  ;  and  another  for 
£300,  of  Collins  &  Maingay,  drawn  upon  J.  C.  Gillman.  The 
prisoner,  McDonald,  instructed  witness  that  the  bills  were  to 
be  drawn  to  the  order  of  F.  A.  Warren.  The  bills  were  sent 
in  a  registered  letter  to  AVarren,  at  the  address  he  gave  ;  and 
witness  had  an  answer  from  him,  acknowledging  their  receipt 
and  enclosing  witness's  card  which  he  had  })reviously  given 
to  ^fcDonald.  He  afterwards  purchased  iov  him  a  bill  for 
£158  13s.  and  5(7. ,  by  Lucardie  &  Sons,  on  the  London  and 
Wcstuiinster  Bank,  and  enclosed  it  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
one  W.  J.  Spaulding,  care  of  Messrs.  Clews,  Habicht  k  Co., 
London.  lie  had  not  asked  for  an  acknowledgment,  and  did 
not  receive  one.  Being  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Metcalf,  wit- 
ness said  a  Mr.  Phillips  called  u])on  him  al)0ut  the  evidence 
he  was  able  to  give,  and  showed  him  two  jihotographs.  He 
afterwards  saw  all  the  four  prisoners  at  the  Mansion  House, 
including  McDonald.  That  was  after  he  had  seen  the  ])hoto- 
graphs.     He  could  not  recollect  exactly,  when  at  the  Mansion 
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House,  which  of  the  three  prisoners,  Austin  Bidwell,  George 
McDonald,  and  George  Bidwell,  was  the  man  who  dealt  with 
him,  but  it  was  one  of  the  three.  He  was  now  sure  that 
McDonald  was  the  man.  [McDonald  was  not  the  man  —  it 
wasL— G.  B.] 

Mr.  Matthias  Harttman,  agent  at  Hamburg  to  Messrs. 
Behrcnbcrg,  Gossler  &  Co.,  proved  that  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber he  received  a  letter  signed  AV.  J.  ^paulding,  containing 
1,400  thaler  bank-notes,  on  tlic  receipt  of  which  he  sent  Mr. 
Spauldlng,  at  Clews,  Habicht  &,  Co.'s,  two  bills,  amounting 
together  to  20,000  guilders. 

^Ir.  Edward  Wilson  Yates,  merchant  and  banker  at  Liver- 
pool, said  he  knew  the  prisoner,  McDonald,  and  saw  him  on 
the  Gth  of  December,  1872,  in  his  own  private  room.  Ue 
said  he  had  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  to  invest,  and 
would  like  to  have  one  or  two  Ijankcr's  bills  to  that  amount, 
adding  that  he  wanted  first-class  paper.  Witness  showed 
liim  some,  and  he  selected  one  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley  <fc 
Co.  for  <£  1.000,  which  he  said  he  would  take.  He  took  it, 
and  paid  for  it  in  Bank  of  I'higland  notes. 

By  ^Ir.  Mctcalf.  He  saw  tlic  ])risoncr  afterwards  in  the 
dock  of  the  Mansion  House.  Tliat  was  after  lit;  had  seen 
four  ])h()tograp]is  at  Liverj)()ol.  He  jtic'ked  out  ^IcDonald 
immediately  on  seeing  him  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Mr.  William  Anderson,  clerk  to  Messrs.  Kicliardson.  Spence 
k  Co.,  Water  Street,  Liverjiool,  Ani(>rican  niereliauts.  said  he 
knew  the  prisoner  McDonald.  He  saw  him  first  at  tluMr 
ofiice  in  Liverpool,  about  the  beginning  of  December.  He 
called  to  know  if  they  had  any  llrst-elass  Ijills  to  sell.  Being 
asked  for  what  ]>nrpos(.'  he  wante(l  them,  he  saiil  he  had 
received  a  lai-ge  sum  of  money  in  England,  and  wished  to 
make  tem])orary  use  of  it.  The  answei-  was  that  they  had  no 
bills  to  sell.  neiiii;'  asked  by  witness  why  he  came  there,  lie 
said  he  had  seen  their  names  on  letters  of  credit,  as  they  were 
agents  for  many  American  houses.  Witness  said  he  would 
be  more   likely  U>  get   in    London  what   he   wanted    than    in 
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Liverpool.  The  prisoner  asked  if  witness  knew  where  he 
could  apply,  and  witness  suggested  to  him  to  a])ply  at  JMessrs. 
Samuels's  (now  Messrs.  Yates's)  Bank,  and  sent  Mr.  Coup- 
land,  a  clerk  in  the  bank,  to  show  him  their  establishment. 

By  Mr.  Metcalf,  in  cross-examination.  Witness  afterwards 
saw  McDonald  in  the  dock  at  the  Mansion  House.  He  had 
previously  seen  at  Liverpool  photogra])hs  of  the  four  alleged 
bank  forgers.  He  said  in  the  presence  of  Coupland,  McDon- 
ald was  the  man.     Coupland  had  not  then  given  his  evidence. 

By  Mr.  Giffard.  He  had  no  doubt  that  McDonald  was 
the  man.  Mr.  Edward  Coupland,  a  clerk  to  Messrs.  Richard- 
son, Spence  k  Co.,  bankers,  Liverpool,  spoke  to  McDonald 
being  the  man  he  had  shown  to  Messrs.  Samuels's  bank  in 
that  city  in  December  last. 

Mr.  Ernest  Chas.  de  Lorelli,  a  clerk  in  the  English  office 
of  Messrs.  Rothschild  in  Paris,  recognized  the  prisoner, 
Austin  Bidwell,  as  having  seen  him  on  the  14th  of  January 
last,  at  their  office  there,  in  the  name  of  AVarren.  He  went 
up  to  Mr.  Gatliff,  the  head  officer  of  the  bank,  and  asked  for 
a  bill  at  three  months  on  London,  for  £4,500.  Mr.  Gatliff 
declined,  as  being  contrary  to  their  custom.  The  prisoner 
said  he  had  been  in  an  accident  on  the  Northern  Railway 
near  Calais,  and  left  shortly  afterwards.  He  then  had  pieces 
of  plaster  on  his  forehead,  and  looked  very  unwell.  About 
two  hours  afterwards  he  returned,  upon  which  ^Mr.  Gatliff 
had  some  conversation  with  Baron  Alphonsc  de  Rothschild, 
who  came  in  and  spoke  to  the  prisoner,  who  again  gave  an 
account  of  the  accident  and  said  he  had  been  much  shaken. 
Baron  Alphonse  was  a  director  of  the  Northern  Railway  of 
France.  The  Baron  said  he  was  sorry  for  him,  and  would  do 
what  he  wanted  in  reference  to  the  bill.  The  bill  for  £4.500 
produced  was  then  prepared,  and  in  the  first  instance  the 
prisoner  handed  in  90,000  francs  in  Bank  of  France  notes, 
which  was  not  quite  enough  to  pay  for  the  bill.  The  value  of 
the  bill  was  113,000  francs,  and  they  sent  the  clerk  to  the 
prisoner's  hotel,  upon  which  he  paid  the  balance  and  received 
the  bill. 
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Mr,  GifTard  exphiinod  to  tlio  court  tliat  this  was  a  j^cnuine 
acceptance  of  Messrs.  Ilothschild,  which  the  prisoner,  Austin 
Bidwell,  afterwards  paid  in  t(}  Col.  Francis,  the  manager  of 
the  Western  Brancli  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Mr.  Frederick  lleinreich,  another  clerk  to  Messrs.  Roths- 
child at  Paris,  was  called  to  prove  that,  acting  on  instructions, 
he  took  the  bill  in  (piestion,  for  <£4,oU0,  to  the  Grand  Hotel 
there,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  j»risoner,  Austin  Bidwell. 
lie  had  previously  seen  him  at  the  l)ank. 

Mr.  E.  Lewis  Osgood,  clerk  to  ^h'ssrs.  Drexel,  Haries  <fe 
Co.,  Paris,  spoke  to  having  seen  McDonald  on  the  20th  of 
January,  when  that  prisoner  apj)lied  Xo  them  iov  a  letter  of 
credit,  and  de])Osited  "jO  000  franes.  Witness  was  instructed 
to  })re|)are  a  check  for  <£  1,000  to  the  order  of  McDonald.  lie 
drew  the  check  and  took  it  to  Mr.  Ilarics's  room  for  signa- 
ture. !Mr.  llaries  then  said  Mr.  il(d>()nal(l  preferred  a  hill  of 
exchange  to  a  cluH'k,  and  a  l)ill  of  exchange  for  Xl.OOO, 
drawn  hy  ^Fessrs.  Simpson  A-  Co.  on  ^fcssi-s.  Baring  to  the 
order  of  Messrs.  Frcrcs,  BiMidcrcr  A-  Co.,  was  substituted  f<jr 
the  check.  McD(Miald  paid  them  for  the  I)ill  after  that,  and 
still  some  money  renuiined  to  his  ci-edit. 

^Ir.  ()livi(;r  Bixio,  joint  maiuig(U'  of  the  general  American 
Agency  Co.,  in  Paris.  identilie(l  McDonaM  and  Austin  Bid- 
well.  He  saw  both  of  them  on  tlu!  'JOlh  of  .January  in  Paris, 
Austin  Bidwell  called  tliiM'e  to  fet(di  some  Ainei-jcan  ImiuiIs 
which  lie  had  left  on  the  previous  day.  and  \vlii(di  he  had 
offered  for  sale  to  tliein.  'i'liey  di'tdined  buyinir  them,  and 
they  were  retui'ne(l  to  him.  Austin  l'>iil\vell  then  pi'ojiosed 
buying  a  draft  on  Eoiulon  for  £:!. <>()()  at  thice  months.  Wit- 
ness went  to  the  l)oiirse  the  same  day  and  purcliaseil  for  him 
a  l)ill  for  £1.0(10  wbicli  was  afterwai'ds  liaiidf(l  to  bim  mi  his 
paying  the  j)i'ice  of  it.  It  was  a  l)ill  of  Sa[>un/./.i,  of  Constan- 
tinople, on  Koroiiaki  of  Tiaesle. 

Mr.  William  Biitln-  I  )iiiicaii,  of  the  fiiMu  of  Messrs.  Dun- 
can, Sbermaii  >V  ( 'o..  mrrcdiaiits  and  baiikeis  of  New  ^'oi'k, 
produced  a  letter  addi'csscd  to  (Jcorgc   McDonald,  care  of  his 
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firm,  which  was  seized  and  opened  by  the  sheriff  of  New  York. 
It  contained  three  Bank  of  England  notes,  one  for  X6,  and 
two  for  XlOO  each.  He  also  produced  thirteen  bills  of 
exchange  for  j£4,000  in  all  which  had  been  sent  to  his  firm 
for  collection,  among  them  being  one  for  £1,000  dated  Bahia, 
Dec.  4,  1872,  payable  at  ninety  days  sight  at  Messrs.  Barings, 
drawn  by  Simpson,  to  the  order  of  Messrs.  Freres  ct  Bruderer, 
and  indorsed  by  them,  Drexel,  Haries  &  Co.,  and  by  the  latter 
to  George  McDonald. 

At  this  stage,  it  being  five  o'clock,  the  case  was  adjourned 
until  next  dav. 


Chapter  XXXII. 


THE  TRIAL  CONTINUED —  FIFTH  DAY,  FKIDAY,  ArOlST  22n  —  A  WAITER  AND 
"CAHBIES"  TESTIFY  —  "  QIITE  LIGHT  EVEN  IN  HI  KM  INCH  AM  "  —  A  LADY  HOTEL- 
MANAGER'S  TESTIMONY  — MICH  COHUESI'ONDENCE  —  A  MYSTERIOI'S  BOX — ^20,- 
000,  LIKE  FALSTAFF,  HIDDEN  AMONG  "  SOILED  LINEN  "  —  MR.  DA  tO.«TA  OF  NEW 
YORK,  DETAILS  "THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK" — ANOTHER  HOTEL  WAITER  SPEAKS  — 
THE  SHERIFF  TAKES  THE  JCRY  FOR  AN  AIRING  IN  A  COACII-AXD-FOIR. 

THE  trial  begun  on  Monday  was  continued,  and  as  before 
excited  much  interest  and  the  court  was  crowded  dur- 
ing the  investigation. 

Josiah  Winspear  was  the  first  witness  calh'd.     lie  said  he 
was  a  waiter  at  the   Queen's   Hotel,  Birniingluun,  and   knew 
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the  ju'isoner,  Oeorge  Piidwell.  He  had  seen  him  twice  there, 
the  last  time  Ix'ing  ahmil  the  middle  of  Fehi'uarv.  He  oceu- 
j)icd  a  jtrivate  room  in  the  h(jtel.     On  the  second  visit  witness 
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found  the  door  locked  on  one  occasion.  Being  cross-examined 
the  witness  said  there  was  sometimes  nearly  a  hundred  guests 
at  the  hotel.  He  had  not  noticed  anything  ])eculiar  in  the 
manner  of  the  prisoner  George  Bid  well  while  there.  The  pris- 
oner wore  a  light  overcoat  and  carried  a  satchel.  He  had  the 
appearance  of  a  foreigner.  The  next  time  he  saw  him  he 
was  in  the  dock  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Alfred  Morley,  a  cab  proprietor  and  driver,  Birmingham, 
said  he  recognized  the  prisoner,  George  Bidwell.  He  saw 
him  on  or  about  the  20th  of  February  when  he  di'ove  him  in 
his  cab  from  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Birmingham,  to  the  post- 
office.  There  he  gave  witness  the  address  of  a  letter  which  he 
was  to  inquire  about,  and  a  florin  to  buy  a  shilling  stamp. 
There  was  one  letter  waiting  for  him  at  the  ])Ost-ofhce,  which 
he  gave  to  the  prisoner  and  he  then  drove  him  back  to  the 
Queen's  Hotel.  Witness  noticed  that  he  spoke  with  a  foreign 
accent,  and  took  him  to  be  a  "  Yankee."  About  two  hours 
afterwards  witness  saw  him  get  out  of  a  cab  driven  by  a  man 
named  Barker,  and  witness  spoke  to  Barker  afterwards  about 
the  circumstances.  He  saw  the  prisoner  come  out  of  the 
hotel  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

John  Barker,  another  Birmingham  cab  driver,  deposed  on 
or  about  the  20th  of  February  he  drove  the  prisoner  George 
Bidwell,  in  his  cab,  and  saw  the  prisoner  Noyes.  He  drove 
George  Bidwell  from  the  Queen's  Hotel  to  the  post-office. 
There  the  prisoner  told  witness  to  get  off  his  box,  which  he 
did.  He  gave  witness  a  large  letter  and  told  him  to  register 
it.  The  letter  was  stamped  and  he  said  if  there  was  anything 
more  to  pay  for  it  he  was  to  pay  it.  Witness  registered  the 
letter  and  brought  out  the  recei})t  to  him.  Prisoner  folded 
it  up,  and  tore  it  into  very  small  j)ieces.  Xothing  extra  had 
to  be  paid  for  the  postage.  Witness  then  drove  him  back  to 
the  Queen's  Hotel  where  he  got  out.  He  did  not  pay  witness 
but  said  he  would  send  his  fare  out.  He  joined  the  prisoner 
Noyes  opposite  the  railway  station.  They  talked  together  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  Bidwell  went  into  the  hotel  and  Noyes 
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to  the  railway  station.  Presently  afterwards  the  "boots" 
brou<,^ht  out  the  fare  and  <:;ave  it  to  the  witness. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Powell.  That  was  about  twenty 
minutes  to  four  o'clock,  and  it  was  quite  light  even  in  iJirming- 
ham.  (Laughter.)  'J'lie  next  time  he  saw  (Jeorge  Bidwell 
and  Xoycs  was  at  the  ^lansion  House.  lie  and  the  wit- 
ness Morley  were  together  on  that  occasion.  Witness  went 
into  the  court  to  see  if  he  could  identify  any  one.  He 
heard  Morley  give  ])art  of  his  evidence  there.  They  after- 
wards traveled  together  in  the  same  carriage  to  Birmingham. 
Witness  had  not  then  given  his  evidence,  lie  had  l)een  shown 
a  sketch,  not  a  photograph,  by  a  gentleman  from  London 
about  three  weeks  before  he  went  to  the  Mansion  House. 
That  might  have  been  a  detective  oflicer,  l)ut  lu;  did  not  know 
that  he  was.  The  prisoner  Bidwell  tore  the  receipt  \\\)  while 
in  the  cab  and  threw  the  ]»ieces  out  into  the  street.  Witness 
never  saw  him  again  until  he  saw  him  at  the  ^lansion  House. 

J>y  ^Ir.  lloliings.  'J'hc  Queen's  Hotel,  Birmingham,  is 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  station.  Xoyes  joined  Hidwell  in 
the  yard  Avhen  Bidwell  returne(l  from  the  post-ollice.  That 
was  tlie  first  time  the  witness  had  seen  Ni»yes.  and  he  then 
saw  him  for  al)out  two  minutes.  He  indentilied  Xoyes  at  the 
Mansion  House  l)efore  (!eorgt>  Bidwell  was  in  custody. 

By  ^Ir.  Powell.     The  letter  registered  was  for  America. 

[In  the  previous  chapter  1  remarked  that  ••  detectives 
were  adepts  in  getting  up"  certain  kinds  of  evidence.  The 
witnesses  Winspear,  ^lorley,  and  Barker,  ai'e  good  illustra- 
tions of  that  remark.  NN'lien  they  saw  me  in  Uii'niingham, 
1  was  clean  shaven,  save  a  pointed  mustache,  a  la  Napoleon, 
and  had  tliey  not  iieen  manipulated  by  the  detectives  and  iiad 
me  pointed  out  as  the  man  they  had  come  to  identity,  tiiev 
ne\-er  couM  have  reconni/fd  me,  in  two  or  three  montjis 
alter  a  casual  meetini:':  because  when  they  saw  me  in  the 
dock  m\  face  was  covered  with  a  thick,  black,  uniform, 
monihs  gi'owth,  of  stuKhy  beard.  In  nie  a  chauLre  from  a 
mustache  to  a  full    l)ear(l    effects  such   a    transformation    that 
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only  friends,  or  those  who  have  seen  me  often  could  recognize 
me.  To  show  the  nature  of  what  he  really  knew,  the  letter 
Barker  mailed  was  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  not  to  Amer- 
ica—  the  detective  had  overlooked  "refreshing"  his  mem- 
ory on  that  point. —  G.  B.] 

Miss  Kate  Mary  English,  manager  of  Nelson's  Portland 
Hotel  since  August  last,  said  she  knew  all  the  prisoners  and 
had  seen  them  at  the  hotel.  On  the  26th  of  August  last, 
George  BidwcU  came  there  and  took  a  room,  staying  a  week. 
During  that  week  she  saw  the  prisoners,  Austin  Bidwell  and 
McDonald.  They  came  in  those  names.  George  Bidwell  said 
his  brother  Austin  was  staying  at  a  larger  hotel,  and  that  on 
a  previous  occasion  he  had  stayed  at  the  Langham,  and  had 
come  from  a  journey  in  Ireland  and  was  going  to  Eastbourne. 
He  left  on  the  29th  and  returned  on  the  1st  of  September. 
He  remained  at  the  hotel  two  days,  and  then  left  saying  he 
was  going  abroad,  and  he  gave  her  directions  about  his  letters, 
and  those  of  his  brother  and  McDonald.  On  going  to  the 
Continent  he  left  a  letter  for  "Mr.  Hills,"  directing  witness 
to  give  it  to  him.  While  he  was  away  letters  arrived.  After 
he  had  gone  she  received  a  letter  from  George  Bidwell  as  to 
where  she  was  to  send  his  letters  in  Paris.  After  that  she 
sent  to  an  address  he  gave  in  Paris  all  letters  that  arrived  at 
the  hotel  for  him.  On  the  14th  of  September  she  received  a 
letter  (produced)  from  George  Bidwell,  dated  from  Trouville, 
France,  directing  her  where  to  send  any  letter  that  might 
arrive  addressed  to  Mr.  Hills.  On  the  23d  of  September  she 
received  a  letter  from  George  Bidwell,  dated  Paris,  September 
20th,  directing  her  as  to  the  further  disposal  of  letters  that 
might  arrive  addressed  to  him  or  to  his  brother  Austin.  She 
afterwards  forwarded  about  a  dozen  letters  to  him,  and  a  tele- 
gram to  an  address  he  had  given.  The  letters  had  come 
princij)ally  from  America.  She  sent  them  on  towards  the 
end  of  October,  and  George  McDonald  called  a  few  days  after- 
wards at  the  hotel  and  thanked  her,  paying  her  in  the  mean- 
time for  the  postage,  and  giving  her  directions  as  to  future 
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letters  that  might  arrive,  adding  that  Mr.  George  Bidwell, 
whom  he  said  was  traveling  on  the  Continent,  would  be  in 
London  soon.  Towards  the  middle  or  end  of  November, 
George  Bidwell  himself  called  at  the  hotel,  and  asked  for 
letters,  and  inquired  whether  "  Mr.  Hills  "  had  called,  adding 
that  he  had  been  expecting  him.  He  was  aware  that  McDon- 
ald had  called  and  paid  for  the  postage.  In  December 
"Hills"  (Xoycs)  was  at  the  hotel,  and  giving  as  his  name  E. 
N.  Hills,  inquired  for  letters.  She  had  never  seen  him  before, 
and  asked  if  he  was  Mr.  BidwelTs  friend.  He  rej)lied  that  he 
was,  and  she  gave  him  a  letter  which  Bidwell  had  left  there 
for  him.  He  also  asked  if  she  wuuld  receive  letters  for  him 
if  called  for.  She  replied  that  he  being  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bid- 
well  she  would  do  so.  He  called  once  after  that  to  ask  for 
letters.  On  the  Gtli  of  March  witness  saw  George  Bidwell. 
He  took  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  and  asked  her  to  take  care  of 
some  small  things  for  him  until  Ik;  called  for  them.  A  cal> 
man  afterwards  called  with  a  letter  from  (Jeorge  Bidwell, 
directing  that  the  things  he  had  left  slu^ild  be  given  to  the 
bearer,  which  was  done. 

Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Rcmond,  manager  at  the  head  office  of 
the  Xorth  Atlantic  Express  Co.,  said  he  knew  McDonald.  On 
the  5th  of  March  he  called  on  witness  to  have  a  box  (which 
he  }»roduced)  sent  to  a  Major  Matthews  in  New  York.  It 
j)Ui"ported  to  be  forwarded  by  Charles  Lossing,  London,  to 
Major  George  ^latthews,  New  York,  and  the  contents  were 
described  as  wearing  apj)arel  not  in  use,  and  the  ))ox  Avas 
directed  to  be  kept  in  New  York  until  called  for. 

Mr.  Willard  Hrigliam  Farwell,  geueral  superintendent  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Express  Co.,  who  have  an  ollice  on  Broad- 
way, New  Y(irk,  jjroduced  the  way-bill  relating  to  the  box  in 
(piestion,  and  said  the  box  arrived  there  on  the  20th  of 
March.  He  found  the  l)ox  after  a  search  on  one  of  the  dravs 
of  the  coinpauy.  A  woman  had  come  that  same  day  to 
in(piire  for  tlie  I)o.\.  ])ro(iucing  a  lettei*  signr(l  George  Mat- 
thews, ujiou  which   witness   stopped  the    delivery  of  the  box. 
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Tlie  box  Wcas  afterwards  opened  in  the  presence  of  witness, 
who  found  in  it  three  bundles  of  bonds,  re})resenting  in  all 
$5220,920.  He  also  found  in  it  some  visiting  cards  bearing 
the  name  George  Bidwell,  two  watches,  some  wearing  apparel, 
and  dies  for  stamping.  Some  of  the  ]:)onds  were  wrapped  in 
a  nightshirt,  and  others  in  some  soiled  linen.  The  box  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses  whom  witness 
named.  Witness  eventually  handed  all  the  contents  over  to 
the  receiver,  who  gave  witness  a  receipt  for  them. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Da  Costa  was  next  called.  He  deposed 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Blatchford,  Seward, 
Griswold  &  Da  Costa,  of  New  York,  who  he  said  had  acted 
as  solicitors  there  to  the  Bank  of  England  during  these 
proceedings.  He  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  trunk 
produced,  and  afterwards  had  delivered  to  him  the  bonds  pro- 
duced, and  other  property,  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  receiver  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  The  property 
having  been  claimed,  as  the  direct  proceeds  of  the  forgeries, 
it  was  immediately  turned  over  to  Mr.  Peter  Williams,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Freshfield,  solicitors  to  the  bank.  It  included 
American  bonds  worth  in  English  money  about  £45,000, 
which  were  tightly  folded  up  in  three  parcels,  just  as  they 
were  now,  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  among  some  soiled 
linen.  The  trunk  also  contained  some  watches  and  dies,  with 
the  monogram  ''  G.  B."  engraved  on  them,  also  a  little  bag  of 
foreign  coins,  a  large  collection  of  shells,  an  elegant  new 
dressing-gown,  and  clothes  of  difi'ercnt  kinds.  Witness  also 
obtained  from  the  post-office  at  New  York,  through  ]\Ir.  Jar- 
vis,  the  receiver,  the  two  packages  produced,  one  addressed 
G.  C.  Brownell,  Esq.,  Brevoort  House,  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  and  the  other  addressed  Austin  Bidwell,  Esq.,  New 
York,  U.  S.  A.,  care  of  New  York  Safety  Deposit  Co.,  No.  140 
Broadway.  They  had  been  detained  there  by  !Mr.  Jarvis,  the 
receiver  in  the  suit,  and  handed  over  to  witness's  firm  eventu- 
ally. The  envelope  of  the  second  letter  l)ore  English  stamps, 
and  the  New  York  postmark  of  March  13,  1873.     It  was  a 
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registered  letter,  and  bore  the  London  postmark  of  the  2oth 
of  February  hist,  and  also  the  Cannon  Street  postmark.  It 
contained  bonds  for  •^17,-500  or  ><17,t)00,  equivalent  to  about 
£3,700  in  English  money,  and  the  seals  on  the  envelojx  s 
corresj)onded  with  one  of  the  dies  found  in  the  trunk.  Tiie 
other  paekage,  addressed  0.  C.  Brownell,  Esq.,  bore  the  New 
York  ])Ostmark  of  Marcii  20,  1873,  and  also  contained 
$17,500.  It  likewise  bore  a  similar  seal  to  that  of  the  other. 
Witness  also  procured  from  the  receiver  a  letter  (jtroduced ) 
addressed  CJeorge  M.  McDonald,  Esq.,  Post-oflice,  New  Yoi-k 
City,  U.  S.  A.  It  was  dated  the  11th  of  March  last,  and  bore 
the  Eijinlturgh  |)Ostmark  of  that  date,  and  that  of  New  York 
of  Mai'ch  24tli.  It  also  boi'e  i)art  of  the  inq)res.sion  of  a  seal 
with  the  monogram  "  (J.  H.''  Witness  also  produc<'d  other 
letters  similar  in  various  respects,  found  in  the  trunk,  and 
with  that  his  evidence  concluded. 

James  Richardson,  a  waiter  at  Diii'niit's  Hotel,  i(lentilie<l 
the  ))i'isoners,  Noycs  and  McDonald.  On  the  27lh  of  Decem- 
l»er,  he  said,  Noyes  came  there  at  night  and  emiau'cMJ  a  bed- 
room, giving  afterwai'ds  the  name  I'Mwin  Noyes,  and  on  the 
next  (lay  he  had  his  room  {•luiii'^cil,  saying  he  would  slay 
about  a  month.  At  (irst  he  broiii:]!!  no  liiiiLrau-e.  but  urxt  day 
did  alxtut  half-|>ast  ten  at  night.  Ilestiiye*!  iiliout  a  foitni'^ht. 
and  between  fifty  and  sixty  b'tteis  ;ifter\v;ii-i|  eauie  for  him. 
Me I>iHKihl  vixited  him  (if  thr  Imtrl  ou  one  oceasioU.  and  thev 
left  together  in  a  hansom  eal>.  [Another  easi'  of  mistakrn 
identilieation.  It  was  ^  WaiiTU."  -  ( I.  15.]  Noyes  returneii 
to  the  hotel  the  same  niiibt.  lb-  told  witin'ss  atterwai-<ls  that 
he  hail  l>ei'u  very  siiceesst'ul  in  bis  bi:siness  with  McDonald: 
that  be  bad  advertised  btr  a  situation  as  clerk,  which  he  bad 
ol)taiiii'd.  and  bad  ]iaid  £  :')il(»  as  sccui'it  w  Witni'ss  remarkeil 
that  it  was  a  risk  to  pav  awa\'  so  mueb  money  to  a  sti'auii'er. 
to  wbicji  be  ri'plird.  ••  Not  with  such  lientleinen  as  these.  1 
think   I  am  all  riLibt." 

At  this  jioint.  the  court  ]ia\in'j'  ii:\\  ujiwai'ds  of  se\eu 
hours,  the  case  was  a'_'"!iin  ad'oin-ncd   until   Satnrilav   nioiniie^'. 
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THE  TRIAL   CONTINUED  —  SIXTH  DAT,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23d  —  LONDON   SALESMEN 
REMEMBER    GOOD   CUSTOMERS — BIDWELL   BUYS   A    HAT  —  AN    EXPENSIVE    CANE 

—  NOYES  ORDERS  SHIRTS  AND   PAYS  FOR  THEM  —  A   CHAMBERMAID   RECOLLECTS 

—  A  LADY  HOTEL  KEEPER'S  STORY  —  THE  TELL-TALE  BLOTTER  —  ANOTHER 
MYSTERIOUS  BOX  —  FRANZ  ANTON  HEROLD'S  CURIOUS  EVIDENCE  —  A  RE- 
MARKABLY' QUICK  JOURNEY'  TO  PARIS  —  MORE  CLOTHES — "l  THOUGHT  HIM  A 
PERFECT    GENTLEMAN"  —  "  SUPERB  "    COOKERY  —  A   POST-MORTEM    DEPOSITION 

—  "NOT  LOOKING  FOR  FENIANS  "  —  DIAMONDS — LIGHT  GOLD — I  PURCHASE 
LARGE  SUMS  IN  FOREIGN  GOLD  AND  NOTES  —  REFERENCES  REQUIRED  TO  OPEI4 
BANK  ACCOUNTS  —  TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  STRAKER,  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER. 

AT  the  usual  hour,  10  o'clock,  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
was  continued,  the  court  being  organized  the  same, 
except  that  George  Bidwell  was  defended  by  Mr.  Besley.  The 
Old  Bailey  court-room  was  crowded  with  spectators  of  both 
sexes. 

Henry  Thomas  Hagger,  salesman  until  recently  to  Messrs. 
Kino,  tailors,  Regent  Street,  said  on  or  about  December  19th 
last  the  prisoner  Noycs  called  at  their  warehouse,  giving  the 
name  of  Brooks,  and  ordered  some  clothes,  for  which  he  after- 
ward paid  <£3  10s.  He  subsequently  had  other  clothes  for 
which  he  paid  £56  8s.,  and  he  gave  as  his  address  "Nelson's 
Hotel,  Great  Portland  Street."  Witness  also  knew  the 
prisoners,  George  McDonald  and  Austin  Bidwell,  as  cus- 
tomers on  one  occasion  in  September.  McDonald  gave 
him  an  address  at  Chiselhurst.  He  first  saw  Austin  Bidwell 
about  the  beginning  of  November  when  he  called  and  gave  an 
order  for  clothes.  They  made  clothes  for  him  to  the  amount 
of  £23. 

William  ^lills,  shopman  to  Messrs.  E.  Bax  &  Co.,  hatters, 
Strand,  proved  that   on   Xovember    26tli   last    the    prisoner 
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George  Bidwell  called  at  their  place  and  bought  a  hat.  On 
December  IDth  he  and  the  prisoner  Noyes  called,  and  Cleorge 
Bidwell  introduced  Xoves  hy  the  name  of  Brooks.  (>n  Jan- 
uary 24th  George  Bidwell  called  again. 

Thomas  Henry  Jessy,  manager  to  the  same  firm  at  their 
shop  in  Duncannon  Street,  said  that  he  knew  Austin  Bidwell, 
George  Bidwell,  and  George  McDonald.  On  August  20th  last 
he  saw  Austin  and  George  there,  when  tliey  l)rought  a  stick 
to  l)e  mounted  and  to  have  the  words  "G.  M.  from  George 
and  Austin "  engraved  upon  it.  After  that  had  been  done 
Austin  called  for  the  stick  and  took  it  away.  The  mounting 
cost  <£7  10.V.  George  ^IcDonald  gave  his  address  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel. 

Wm.  Henry  Boddemeade,  sah'sman  to  Messrs.  Pepe  A: 
Plant,  hosiers  in  Waterloo  Place,  recognized  the  prisoner 
Noyes,  by  the  name  "  E.  F.  Williams,"  which  he  gave  on  one 
occasion  on  ordering  a  linen  shirt.  Afterwards  tried  it  on 
and  ordered  seven  (others.  Th(.'y  were  to  be  made  at  one 
guinea  each;  gave  as  his  address  '•  !•].  F.  Williams,  Nelson's 
Portland  Hotel,  Great  Portland  Stre.'t."  He  j.aid  for  them 
and  took  them  away.  Wilness  had  since  seen  some  of  his 
shirts  in  the  possession  of  the  police  ollicei's. 

Caroline  Heai'd,  a  chambermaid  at  the  Grosveiior  Hotel, 
recognized  the  ])risoiiei-s,  Xoycs.  Austin  llidwell,  and  George 
^IcDonabl.  She  kmw  Austin  as  Captain  Hradsliaw.  lie  came 
about  the  beginning  of  l)e>-emlier  and  left  on  the  "27th  of  that 
month.  (JeorLic  McHonald,  who  gave  the  name  of  Maplesnii, 
stayed  four  or  live  weeks.  Austin  had  ])rc\iuus]y  told  her  he 
had  a  friend  cnniiiii;',  and  tlicy  \\i>uld  make  one  brdnnuu  ib>. 
When  .M(d)onaId  came  he  anij  the  ntb.T  occupie(l  the  sani'' 
room,  'i'lifv  aftei-uards  said  tlicy  bad  aiuitbrr  friend  com'ng 
and  she  asked  tliem  if  be  wnidd  want  anotbci-  room.  The 
I'eply  was  that  he  Would.  Tliat  was  atiout  the  nudille  of  \)r- 
eend)er.  Xoyrs,  in  tlie  name  of  llntnks,  came  altei'wani,  liut 
only  stayed  two  (ir  tbree  nights.  She  last  s,iw  Austin  Hid- 
well  on  I)ecemlter  i!7th. 
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Miss  Agnes  B.  Green  said  she  kept  a  private  hotel  at 
Number  7,  St.  James  Place,  and  she  knew  the  prisoner 
McDonald  as  Captain  McDonald.  He  took  rooms  there  and 
stayed  from  the  6th  of  February  till  the  3d  of  March.  He 
occupied  the  sitting-room  and  bedroom  adjoining  on  the  ground 
floor.  [All  the  forged  bills  were  prepared  in  these  rooms. — 
Vj.  B.]  Her  landlord  was  Mr.  Walter  Coulson,  the  surgeon. 
She  knew  George  Bidwell.  She  saw  him  several  times  at  the 
hotel.  She  used  to  go  to  Captain  ]\IcDonald's  rooms.  On 
^Marcli  2d  McDonald  left  and  took  his  luggage  with  him.  She 
saw  him  on  the  day  he  left.  He  said  he  was  going  to  Paris. 
Next  day  she  went  into  the  bedroom,  which  had  not  been 
occupied  in  the  meantime.  She  found  there  several  news- 
papers and  some  blotting  paper  (four  pieces)  with  some  ink 
impressions  upon  them.  [The  blotting  paper  was  produced.] 
She  read  something  about  the  case  on  ]Monday,  March  od,  in 
the  Daily  Telegram,  after  McDonald  had  left,  and  in  conse- 
quence she  communicated  with  the  police,  and  afterwards 
gave  up  the  blotting  paper  to  William  Smith,  a  city  i)olice 
officer,  and  also  the  city  directory  (produced)  which  McDonald 
had  left  behind  him. 

From  that,  said  Mr.  Poland,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  addressing  the  court,  some  pages  with  the  names 
of  engravers  upon  them  had  been  cut,  including  those  of 
Thomas  Straker  of  Ivy-lane,  Newgate  Street,  and  others.  Ho 
added  that  the  page  with  the  name  of  the  governor,  directors, 
and  officers  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  also  abstracted, 
as  also  the  names  of  certain  merchants  ond  l)ankcrs.  ^Ir. 
Read,  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  read  from  the  blotting 
paper  the  various  marks  u})on  it.  Among  those  marks  were 
"  accepted  payable  at,"  "  London  and  Westminster  Bank," 
'•the  Bank  of  Belgium  and  Holland,"  "Ten  thousand,"  "St. 
Petcrsburgh,"  "A.  Biron,"  '•  Schroeder  k  Co.,"  "C.  E.  Dal- 
ton,"  "  F.  A.  W.,"  and  many  others  less  distinct. 

Witness,  resuming,  said  that  she  remembered  on  one  occa- 
sion her  manager  brinu'inu'  her  a  £100  note  to  endorse.     Bcinu' 
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cross-examined,  witness  said  she  eventually  jrave  information 
to  the  city  police  throuuli  her  manafrer  at  their  oflice  in  the 
Old  Jewry.  She  did  that  in  conseiiucnce  of  reading  an 
account  of  the  forgeries.  She  sent  iutormation,  she  said, 
because  her  manager  had  told  her  the  wiiole  of  their  conduct 
was  very  extraordinary. 

Franz  Anton  Ilerold,  manager  of  Miss  Orecn's  private 
hotel,  said  that  he  remembered  McDonald  coming  there,  and 
giving  as  an  introduction  the  name  of  Dr.  Coulson.  He 
engaged  a  bedroom  and  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  window  of  the  bedroom  looked  into  St.  James  Street.  lie 
had  seen  the  prisoner  CJeorge  Bid  well  there.  He  first  came 
on  February  7th.  AVitness  knew  him  by  the  name  (Jeoi-ge, 
from  Mr.  McDonald  so  eallimr  him.  On  the  day  McDonald 
arrived,  he  said  he  should  like  to  have  fires  as  large  as  they 
could  1)0  made,  assigning  as  a  I'eason,  that  he  came  fi'<)m  a 
very  hot  climate,  and  felt  cliiliy.  Witness  carried  out  his 
instructions  about  the  fii'es,  but  the  ))risoner  still  complained 
that  they  were  not  lai'ge  enough.  On  Feliruary  inth, 
George  Bidwell  was  there,  and  witness  got  foi-  bim  the 
Continental  Railway  (luide.  'i'lie  same  day,  McDonabl.  in 
IJidweli's  ))resen(M\  asked  witness  in  get  a  wooden  box 
made  for  him,  sayinti"  he  wante<l  to  send  to  IniHa  a  machine 
and  a  cloak  to  wrap  it  in.  Witness  bail  a  box  made  for 
the  exjiress  jiui'iiose.  and  ii'ave  it  to  Mci>ona!ib  A  b'wdaxs 
after  he  had  been  at  the  liotcl.  M(  D<inal(l  or-tlcrcd  bim  to 
tell  the  sei'vants  when  tliey  came  to  b.is  dooi-  *<<  knock  lor.dly. 
ami  not  to  enter  until  be  said  "  ('onic  in."  lie  stayeil  ;it  tlif 
hotel  until  March  :\i\. 

(leorge  Didwrll  eann'  nearly  eveiw  day.  soiuet  iniis  as  e;ir]y 
as  bait-past  si'\  lii  oi' ei'jbt  o'clock  in  tin'  nioi'iiIuL''.  lb-  gi  n. 
erallv  rau'j:  ibe  fi'out  dooi'-bdl.  :iiid  M(d>onald  himself  used 
to  come  out  in  bis  sbil'f  sleeves  and  open  the  (lool'.  bis  bedroMiii 
being    next     tbe    elill-Mliee     bull.       Witlios     bad     beard     (b'or-e 

Ibdwcll  knocj<  ;it  Ml  Donald's  window  willi  a  stick  or  um- 
Itrella,    and    Mchouald    comin'j'    out.   was    about    to  open   tl  •• 
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door,  but  witness  opened  it  instead.  George  Bidwcll  used  to 
remain  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon,  and  to  go  out  and  in 
during  the  day.  They  were  always  writing  in  the  bedroom,  and 
used  candles  and  gas  almost  day  and  night.  They  lighted  all 
the  gas  burners  there  were  in  the  room.  The  sitting-room  was 
at  the  back,  and  each  of  the  two  rooms  had  a  separate  entrance 
and  a  communicating  door.  The  gas  gloljcs  in  the  room  were 
all  cracked  from  the  pressure  of  gas,  and  the  ceiling  above  the 
burners  was  very  black.  The  blinds  used  generally  to  be  down 
in  the  daytime  as  well  as  at  night.  He  remembered  McDonald 
asking  him  for  a  piece  of  glass,  and  witness  gave  him  the 
piece  produced  which  he  found  in  the  room  after  he  left.  On 
going  into  the  room,  he  used  to  notice  papers  like  bills  of 
exchange  on  the  table.  He  remembered  once  ]\rcDonald 
receiving  two  telegrams.  He  last  saw  Bidwell  on  March  1st. 
McDonald  left  on  March  3d,  sending  his  baggage  off  in  two 
cabs,  and  walking  away  himself.  He  left  no  address,  but 
said  he  was  going  to  Paris,  but  would  return  that  same  night. 
Witness  said  upon  that,  "  You  are  a  very  quick  traveler," 
(Laughter.)  He  gave  some  directions  to  witness  about  a  dis- 
patch box  before  he  went  away.  After  he  had  gone,  witness 
found  in  the  bedroom  and  sitting-room  several  foreign  news- 
papers. On  first  coming  to  the  hotel,  he  gave  witness  <£170 
in  gold  to  get  changed  for  Bank  of  England  notes.  Witness 
did  so. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Metcalf  and  Mr.  Bcsley,  in  cross-exam- 
ination, the  witness  said  McDonald  was  almost  always  writing 
in  the  bedroom,  and  with  the  blinds  down.  Witness  some- 
times went  in  to  ask  for  orders  without  being  rung  for.  His 
suspicions  had  been  excited  before  Bidwell  went  away. 
Referring  to  the  sheet  of  glass  produced,  witness  said  he  took 
it  out  of  a  picture  frame  in  his  own  room.  He  never  saw  the 
glass  used  for  any  pur])ose.  He  had  seen  George  Bidwell 
write  in  the  bedroom,  and  Jiidwell  and  ^McDonald  were  gener- 
ally together  either  in  the  sitting-room  or  the  bedroom. 

Thomas  Brown  Barnard,  salesman  to  Messrs.  Newton  & 
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Co.,  tailors,  Hanover  Square,  said  he  knew  George  Bidwell  as 
Horace  Arthur.  He  called  there  on  May  1st,  Last  year,  and 
ordered  £43  worth  of  clothes.  Being  asked  for  a  reference, 
he  paid  <£10  on  account.  He  called  and  tried  the  clothes  on, 
and  afterwards  paid  for  them.  Witness  did  not  see  him  again 
until  December  6th,  when  he  gave  an  order  for  more  clothes. 
On  December  12th,  he  called  again  accompanied  by  McDon- 
ald, whom  witness  knew  by  the  name  of  ^laploson.  The  firm 
also  made  clothes  for  Noyes,  who  was  known  as  ^fr,  E.  F. 
Williams,  to  the  amount  of  £21  15s.,  for  which  he  paid  on  the 
4th  of  January.  He  saw  George  Bidwell  a])out  December  1st, 
who  then  gave  an  order  for  a  dressing-gown  as  a  present. 
Towards  the  end  of  January,  (Jeoi-ge  Bidwell  gave  an  order 
for  a  hunting  suit,  which  he  directed  to  l)e  sent  to  the  Rugby 
railway  station.  On  that  day,  he  paid  £-')()  on  account.  The 
hunting-suit  was  sent  to  Rugby  on  Feburary  18th,  and  wit- 
ness afterwards  learned  frou)  him  that  he  had  received  it. 
On  March  4th,  witness  received  a  letter  in  pencil  from  him 
"  H.  Arthur,"  in  conse(|uence,  lie  altered  a  coat  as  requested. 
Next  day  he  called  at  their  shoj)  in  a  very  agitated  state  and 
paid  his  account,  taking  away  with  him  the  clothes  they  had 
made  for  him,  some  of  Avhich,  in  the  possession  of  tlie  police, 
witness  had  since  recognized. 

^Irs.  Ann  Thomas  said  slie  \\vv<]  at  21  EnficM  Road, 
Hagerston,  in  April  last,  and  knew  Austin  I>idwcll.  George 
l^idwell.  nnd  ^IcDonald.  She  saw  G('()i'<:<'  Uidwcll  lii'st.  lie 
took  apai-tnii'uts  at  her  bouse  in  Api-il.  in  l!^72.  rnLML''ing  to 
leave  at  anv  time  He  lmvc  the  name  "Mr.  Antbony.''' 
and  was  aeedinpanieil  by  another  person.  While  George  Ibd- 
well  lodu'ed  there,  Austin  IJidwell  and  Menonahl  visited  him 
ever\-  (lav.  A  parcel  came  tor  a  Mr.  Wai'ren,  which  she  took 
up  to  him.      It  was  kejit. 

rpun  the  counsel  foi-  tlie  ])r(»secution  attemptintr  to  eli(Mt 
an  unt'avni-alile  opininu  as  to  tlie  judu'iuent  she  had  fni-uieij 
re!_'-ar(liiiL;'  (leorL'^e  iJidwell  from  his  •j'eneral  con<luet  while  in 
her  house,  witmss  said,  with  warmth  :   "  Xo  ;   1   tlmuLdit   him 
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a  perfect  gentleman ! "  Her  spirited  reply  caused  much 
amusement  in  court. 

Bidwell  remained  with  her  a  little  more  than  a  week. 
When  he  left  she  missed  a  latch-key,  which  she  afterwards 
received  back  in  a  letter,  dated  from  the  Terminus  Hotel, 
London  Bridge,  in  which  the  writer  expressed  his  obligations 
for  her  kindness  and  attention  to  him  and  his  friends  during 
their  stay,  adding  that  everything  in  her  house  was  neat,  and 
the  cooking  had  been  superb.  (Laughter.)  After  George 
Bidwell  left,  Austin  Bidwell  called  and  took  away  some 
things.  In  March  last  she  received  a  letter  from  "Mr. 
Anthony"  (otherwise  George  Bidwell),  from  Edinburgh, 
dated  the  14th,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  return  to  his  old  lodgings  in  a  day  or  two.  [This  was  just 
after  the  hunt  through  L-eland.  —  G.  B.]  Witness  had  no 
room  at  that  time,  but  she  engaged  a  bed  and  a  sitting-room 
for  him  at  an  opposite  neighbor's,  and  wrote  to  him  in  Edin- 
burgh to  that  effect. 

Mr.  George  C,  Oke,  chief  clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the 
^Mansion  House,  produced  the  original  deposition  taken  by 
him  at  the  justice's  room,  of  a  witness  named  James  M'Kelvie, 
an  Edinburgh  detective,  ^^•llo  had  died  since  the  committal  of 
the  prisoners  for  trial. 

M'Kelvie  said  :  "  I  am  a  private  detective  officer,  residing 
at  120  Nicholson  Street,  Edinburgh.  I  received  certain  in- 
formation from  Gibson,  Craig  k.  Co.  of  Edinburgh,  writers  to 
the  Signet,  and  in  consequence  of  this  I  watched  the  house 
Xo.  22  Cumberland  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday  last, 
Aj)ril  2d,  from  about  twenty-five  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  It  is  a  private  house.  The  prisoner  came  out 
of  the  house  to  the  door,  looked  around,  went  back  again 
and  remained  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  came  out, 
and  from  his  appearance  I  susi)ected  that  he  was  George 
Bidwell.  I  Avatchcd  him  and  saw  where  he  went.  He  ])0sted 
a  letter  in  a  pillar-box,  and  then  he  went  to  a  stationer's  shop, 
and  then  to  a  baker's  shop.     When  standing  at  the  door  he 
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looked  'round  and  came  out  and  went  'round  the  corner,  and 
in  about  twenty  yards  he  set  off  to  run  as  hard  as  he  could. 
1  ran  after  him.  He  ran  into  a  bhicksmith  shop,  from  which 
he  turned  back  and  passed  me.  I  took  no  notice  of  him  as 
he  did  so.  He  walked  on  a  little,  and  then  started  to  run 
again.  He  then  ran  down  Di-ummond  Place  and  Scotland 
IStreet.  He  went  through  Scotland  Street  lane,  swung  him- 
self over  the  church  railings,  and  jumped  over  several  stone 
walls,  one  after  the  other.  1  followed  him,  and  he  went 
through  a  private  house,  into  Scotland  Street  again.  1  got 
'round  to  the  street  by  another  way,  and  was  there  as  soon  as 
he.  I  ran  him  to  Duncan  Street,  Stockbridge,  in  which  he 
came  to  a  standstill  and  could  not  run  any  farther.  He  made 
several  tfwusts  at  me  ivith  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his  hajid. 
I  took  out  of  my  2^ocket  a  small  baton  and  held  it  out  as  if  it 
ivere  a  pistol,  and  told  him  to  stand  a)id  be  a  (/entlcnian,  and 
give  me  his  hand  ;  to  be  a  brother,  and  not  a  coward.'^  [Pure 
fancy  and  self-glorification.  —  (1.  B.]  "  1  got  hold  of  his  hand 
and  held  him.  I  called  him  '  brother,'  because  I  fancied  he 
gave  me  a  ]\Iasonic  sign.  I  got  assistance,  and  drove  him  in 
a  cal)  to  Messrs.  CJibson,  Craig  A'  Co.'s  ollice,  and  said,  '  You 
are  George  Pidwell !  You  are  wanted  for  the  forgery  on  the 
Bank  of  England  !  He  s])oke  some  foreign  language,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  he  said.  1  understood  liiui  to  say  that  he 
was  not  a  Fenian.  1  said,  '  1  know  that  :  1  am  not  l(j(jking 
for  any  Fenians.*  AVben  I  got  him  to  the  olliee  1  asked  him 
whetiier  he  could  give  any  account  of  himself,  and  why  he 
ran  over  those  jirivate  grounds  and  stone  walls,  and  he  would 
not  give  me  any  answer.  A  few  minutes  later  he  said  that 
he  was  suliject  to  giddint'ss  in  the  head,  an«l  took  to  those  (its 
of  rnnninir  away.  [(Ireat  lauiihter  in  (•()urt.]  1  askeii  him 
what  I  might  call  him,  and  he  said,  "You  may  call  me  James, 
if  y<ju  like.'  lie  would  gi\e  no  answer  to  any  i|Uestion,  afte;' 
th.at.  lie  spoke  in  very  broken  Fmilish,  like  a  Frenehman. 
1  gave  him  a  book  to  read.  He  sai<l  that  either  his  fathei'  or 
mother  lielonued  to  France,  and  the  other  to  CJcrm;in\ .     Ho 
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also  said  that  he  had  been  to  Paris.  I  told  him  that  there 
was  an  old  friend  of  his  doing  five  years  there  just  now. 
[More  laughter.]  I  bound  up  his  leg,  which  was  cut  and 
bleeding.  He  was  then  handed  over  to  the  police  in  Edinburgh, 
and  1  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  The  stationer's 
shop  into  which  1  saw  him  go  was  kept  by  Mr,  Anderson.  I 
did  not  search  him  or  the  lodgings.  I  only  watched  the 
lodgings." 

Mr.  John  Robert  Gray,  assistant  to  Messrs.  Hawes  &  Son, 
14  Cranbourne  Street,  jewelers,  said  that  in  December  last  he 
sold  a  watch  to  a  person  giving  the  name  of  George  Bidwell, 
and  the  address  7  Upper  Gloucester  Place.  The  same  per- 
son called  again  on  January  29th,  when  witness  sold  him  a 
brilliant  ring  for  100  guineas.  He  paid  with  a  bank-note  for 
<£100  and  £5  in  gold.  He  also  sold  him  a  carbuncle  and 
diamond  set  for  50  guineas.  He  paid  that  sum  in  gold. 
The  same  day  witness  paid  the  £100  note  into  his  masters' 
account  at  the  City  Bank.  He  afterwards  saw  the  jewelry 
that  he  had  sold  to  George  Bidwell  at  the  Mansion  House, 
and  he  identified  it. 

Mr.  Walter  Weston  Goss,  cashier  at  the  Bond  Street 
branch  of  the  City  Bank,  deposed  that  Messrs.  Ilawcs  &  Son, 
jewelers,  kept  an  account  there,  and  on  January  29th  a  £100 
bank-note  was  paid  into  the  credit  of  their  account.  [This 
was  one  of  the  notes  paid  to  McDonald  at  the  bank  on  Jan- 
uary 28th,  in  exchange  for  gold.] 

William  Gardner  said  he  was  in  the  service  of  his  father, 
a  commission  and  diamond  merchant  at  Edinburgh.  In 
February  last  he  was  living  at  Barnesbury,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  he  went  to  17  St.  James  Place  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th.  He  asked  for  Mr.  McDonald,  and  was 
taken  to  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  where  he  saw  the  pris- 
oner of  that  name.  He  showed  him  some  diamonds.  After 
looking  at  them,  the  prisoner  desired  him  to  call  again  the 
next  morning.  Witness  did  so,  and  the  prisoner  purchased 
one  large  and  three  small  diamonds,  for  £300.     He  gave 
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him  in  payment  three  £100  bank-notes.  Witness  made  out 
a  bill  and  handed  him  a  receipt  for  the  money.  On  that 
occasion  McDonald  showed  him  a  dressin<^-ljag  which  he  said 
had  been  given  to  him.  Witness  i-etin-ned  to  the  house  in 
the  aftcrn(jon,  at  McDonald's  re(jU('st,  and  saw  the  prisoner 
George  Bidwell  in  company  with  McDonald.  Bidwell  looked 
at  some  diamonds,  but  declined  to  purchase  them. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Nathan,  a  diamond  merchant  in  St.  James 
Terrace,  Lambeth  Road,  said  that  on  August  :24th  last  he  was 
at  Messrs.  AVelby's  shop  in  (Jarrick  Street,  and  saw  there  the 
prisoner  CJeorge  Bidwell.  lie  sold  some  diamonds  to  him  for 
<£(33.  lie  gave  the  name  of  (,'liarles  Warren,  and  the  address 
Charing  Cross  Hotel.  He  suliseipiently  made  apjtointmcnts 
to  meet  him  at  that  and  otlun-  hotels.  On  March  0th  last  he 
saw  him  again  at  Messrs.  Wcll)y's.  They  went  to  Bibra's 
Hotel  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  he  sold  him  four  diamond 
lockets,  two  pearl  ])ins,  one  turquoise  and  pearl  pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  j)arrot,  a  small  keyless  watch,  a  gold  necklet,  with 
three  hooks  to  hold  lockets,  and  a  \  inaigrette.  [He  sold  me 
the  pearls  for  genuine;  they  were  Ixilhis.  —  (J.  B.]  The  bill 
came  to  X114,  which  the  j)risoner  [laid  him.  The  jirisoner 
became  somewhat  excited  on  that  oeeasion. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Well)y,  wholesale  diamontl  merchant  in 
Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden,  saw  ami  reeogni/.eil  the  pris- 
oners, (Jeoi'ge  McDonald  and  (Jeorge  Bidwell.  Tliey  were 
l)otli  at  his  place  of  business  in  February  last.  They  had 
come  pre\iously,  but  no  liusiness  was  done.  On  March  0th 
he  remenibereil  seeing  (Jeorgi'  Bidwell  and  the  witness.  Mr. 
Nathan,  in  bis  sliop.  The  piMsoncr.  whom  he  km-w  l)y  the 
nanu!  of  Warren,  selected  siuue  diamonds  of  the  value  of 
Xi^SO.      lie  paid  foi-  them  in  Dutch  iiank-notes. 

Ml-.  Mduard  I-'i-ancis  OcMbje.  an  umlei'writer  at  the  Royal 
l']\chanL'^e  Assurance  Olhee.  said  he  knew  the  jirisouer  McDon- 
ald. On  l''cbruary  L*4tb  last,  he  called  there  and  asked  to 
have  some  Amei'icMU  bonds  in  a  ]iacket  addressed  to  New 
York  insui-rd.     Witness  tilled   up  a  slip  containing  the  num- 
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bers  of  the  bonds,  "which  the  prisoner  had  called  over  to  him 
from  the  bonds  themselves.  The  policy  was  made  out  in  the 
name  of  E.  N.  Hills,  and  the  sum  insured  was  £2,100.  He 
signed  the  slip  "For  E.  N.  Hills,  Geo.  McDonald."  The 
])olicy  was  never  called  for.  He  subsequently  instructed  him 
to  insure  other  bonds  of  the  value  of  £3,600,  in  the  name  of 
"Austin  Bidwell,  New  York."  The  prisoner  on  that  occasion 
brought  a  slip  with  the  numbers  of  the  bonds  already  written. 

Mr.  George  Peter  Richardson,  a  clerk  in  the  Royal 
Exchange  Insurance  Office,  said  he  saw  McDonald  on  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  when  he  came  about  the  second  policy  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Gedge.  The  prisoner  requested  the  witness  to  take 
charge  of  the  two  policies,  as  he  was  going  abroad  for  some 
time  with  Mr.  Hills. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  M.  Bowles,  said  in  April  last  he  was  a 
banker  in  the  Strand.  He  had  never  seen  the  prisoner  Austin 
Bidwell.  He  denied  that  the  prisoner  had  withdrawn  £7,500 
from  his  bank,  as  he  had  represented  to  the  manager  of  the 
Continental  Bank.  No  one  named  Bidwell,  Horton,  or  War- 
ren, ever  banked  with  him. 

Mr.  Henry  Harris,  the  country  manager  to  Messrs.  Baum 
&  Son,  money  changers,  58  Lombard  Street,  deposed  that  he 
knew  the  prisoner  George  Bidwell  l)y  the  name  of  Nicholl  or 
Nicholls.  He  first  saw  him  on  Noveml)er  30th  last,  Avlien  he 
exchanged  £400  in  Bank  of  England  notes  into  foreign  money 
for  him.  On  January  21st  he  saw  him  again,  and  sold  him 
£1,220  worth  of  French  gold  and  notes,  for  which  he  paid  in 
bank-notes.  On  January  2-ith  he  saw  a  person  who  gave  the 
name  and  address  as  it  now  appeared  in  their  books,  "  Vogcs, 
28  George  Street,  Manchester  Square,"  for  whom  he  exchanged 
£500  in  bank-notes  into  Dutch  money.  On  February  8th  he 
saw  George  Bidwell  again.  'On  that  occasion  he  brought 
£250  in  English  gold,  and  the  witness  gave  him  Austrian 
and  Dutch  money  in  exchange.  On  the  10th  he  came  again, 
and  brought  £170  in  bank-notes  which  he  exchanged  for  for- 
eign money.     On  February  28th  he  saw  him  again,  when  he 
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brought  £200  in  bank-notes.  He  said  he  wanted  to  exchange 
thein  for  liglit  English  gold,  remarking  that  he  desired  to  pay 
back  in  his  own  coin  a  friend  who  had  a  day  or  two  previously 
given  him  light  gold.  Witness  took  him  to  Messrs.  Barclays' 
and  got  the  notes  exchanged  for  him. 

[The  sovereigns  were  delivered  from  the  bank  in  sealed  bags 
containing  1,000,  and  on  some  occasions,  T  merely  broke  the 
seal  and  removed  the  slip  showing  the  date  when  it  was  put  up, 
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tied  tlic  biiLis  up  again,  ami  si  nt  llirui  dirrctly  back  to  rcn-x- 
cliangc  lni'  iiotrs  -  yt't  tlicrc  \\:iul<l  be  srvcral  sliillin'/s  to  pay 
for  Io>s  on  liulit  so\ci-c:'j-ns.  Attci-  Iii'ini:'  in  ciiTiilat Jou.  most 
sovtTci'jiis  liiToiiK'  "■  \\'s\\\  "' — wlii'n  run  tbroiiLili  tlic  \tiy  dtli- 
catc  U(i'_;Iiinu"  niacliinrs  in  use  al  tlic  Hank  of  Mni^land.  Ibit 
bow  alioiil  lliosc  I  rctiniH'il  williout  rcnio\  iim-  ibmi  troni  tbc 
bags?  Knouiiiir  tbat  all  wlio  bi'in'^  lioM  to  tbc  bank  aic 
cxpcctin"^'  a  (Inliiction  joi'  li-jlit  W(i'^bl>.  is  sui'b  an  inslaiirras 
aboNc   soiiif   clcik's   ••  p»i'i[uis:te  "" '.'      A  I'trrw  artis.  1    pui'cbasiil 
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the  light  gold,  the  witness  Harris  mentions,  to  mix  in  with 
that  taken  from  the  bank,  so  that  when  it  was  re-weighed,  it 
Avould  convey  the  impression  to  the  weigh-master  that  it  had 
been  for  some  time  in  circulation.  In  his  opening  speech  Mr. 
Giffard  was  correct  in  stating  that  this  was  done  to  break 
the  connection  so  that  the  Bank  of  England  notes  could  not 
be  traced  to  us. —  G.  B.] 

Mr.  Harold  Anthony  Smith,  clerk  to  Messrs.  Baring  Bros., 
said  on  January  29tli  last,  he  received  an  application  for  a 
letter  of  credit  for  ,£1,000  on  New  York.  The  person  apply- 
ing for  it  gave  the  name  of  E.  N.  Hales.  The  applicant  being 
asked  his  address,  replied  "Brighton."  Witness  inquired  if 
that  was  sufficient,  and  he  said  it  was.  The  letter  was  paid 
for  in  ten  bank-notes  for  £100  each.  (Tliese  notes  had  been 
paid  to  McDonald  on  the  28th,  in  exchange  for  gold.)  Mr. 
James  Searle,  Junior,  said  he  was  a  stock-broker  at  Bartholo- 
mew House  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Watson.  He  knew  the 
prisoner  McDonald.  He  came  to  their  office  on  February 
21st,  and  asked  if  they  were  members  of  the  stock  exchange 
and  stock  and  share  brokers.  He  replied  they  were,  and  he 
inquired  in  turn  his  name  and  who  had  introduced  him  to 
them.  He  replied  he  had  just  arrived  from  abroad,  and  Avas 
staying  at  Chiselhurst,  and  he  could  give  no  introduction. 
Witness  told  him  it  was  not  their  custom  to  do  business  with 
any  one  without  an  introduction.  He  answered  that  he  did 
not  know  it  was  necessary,  and  that  he  intended  to  purchase 
£10,000  worth  of  American  bonds,  and  that  he  would  pay  for 
them  immediately  in  bank-notes  or  gold.  Witness  still 
declined  to  do  business  with  him  without  an  introduction,  and 
he  left.  Next  day  the  prisoner  brought  to  them  a  letter  of 
credit  on  Messrs.  J.  S.  Morgan  k  Co.,  and  they,  knowing  that 
Messrs.  Morgan  did  not  grant  such  letters  until  after  inquiry, 
consented  to  take  that  as  sufficient  introduction.  They  i)ur- 
chascd  for  him  £10,000  worth  of  American  bonds  which  he 
duly  paid  for.  On  the  1st  of  March,  lie  came  again,  and  said 
he  had  £20,000  to  invest.  He  did  not  make  any  purchase  on 
that  occasion. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Joseph  Baker,  clerk  to  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke, 
M'CuUoch  &  Co.,  American  bankers,  Lombard  Street,  de- 
posed that  he  knew  the  prisoner  Austin  Bidwell  under  the 
name  of  F.  A.  Warren,  and  first  saw  him  some  time  in  May, 
1872.  He  next  saw  him  in  August,  with  reference  to  the  pur- 
cliase  of  some  Portuguese  stock.  lie  first  saw  the  prisoner 
Noyes  on  January  9th,  and  afterwards  on  twelve  different 
occasions,  when  he  ])urchased  American  bonds  on  behalf  of 
C  J.  Ilorton.  Being  cross-examined  by  Mr.  ^Iclntyre,  Q.  C, 
and  Mr.  Ribton,  he  said  Austin  Bidwell  made  several  jmr- 
chases  of  bonds  in  May,  August,  and  September,  1872.  Ameri- 
can bonds  were  purchased  to  a  very  large  amount  in  the  city. 
Last  year  witness's  house  alone  })ut  upon  the  market  875,- 
000,000  of  United  States  bonds.  Witness  at  first  understood 
that  Noyes  himself  was  Mr.  Ilorton.  But  the  jjrisouer  after- 
wards told  him  his  own  name  was  Xoyes  and  that  he  was  a 
clerk  of  Ilorton's.  On  one  occasion  he  said  his  master  was 
about  to  take  an  ofTice  in  the  Poulfry.  There  was  nolhing  at 
all  unusual  in  the  transactions  with  the  i)rist)ners.  In  re-ex- 
amination by  Mr.  Giffard,  he  said  on  the  2<sth  of  F('l)ruary, 
the  day  before  Xoyes  was  arrested,  the  i)risoner  ordered  the 
firm  to  purchase  -^25,000  in  United  States  bonds,  and  such 
purchase  was  effected,  but  the  l)onds  were  never  delivered. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lidington,  chief  ciishicr  to  Messrs.  Clews, 
IIal)icht  ct  Co.,  American  l)aui<i'rs,  Old  Broad  Street,  said  he 
knew  the  ))risoner  (Jeorge  Bidwell  l)y  the  name  of  W.  J. 
Spaulding.  He  bought  some  bonds  of  them  in  .lanuary  last, 
and  paid  with  six  XlOO  notes.  (These  were  notes  reecMVe'd 
by  M(;I)onald  at  the;  i)ank  in  exeliange  for  gold. )  A  few  da\  s 
aftei'wards  he  called  again  and  jiaid  a  smnll  lialnnee  due  to 
tlu'  firm.  He  aftei'wards  houglit  three  l)ills  of  exelmnge.  ami 
asked  witness  if  they  were  good  aeceptanees.  Witness  pi-oin- 
isecl  to  iiuiuire,  and  he  left  tliem.  He  sul»se(|uent ly  brought 
eight  or  ten  other  l»ills  for  discount.  ( These  wei'e  the  hills 
produced  by  the  American  witness,  .Mr.  hnncan.)  Witness 
inquired  if  he  luul  not  a  banking  account,  and  he  replied  "  X^t 
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at  present."  Witness  asked  him  to  sign  his  name  and  ad- 
dress in  their  signature  book,  and  he  wrote  "  W.  J.  Spauld- 
ing,  Brighton."  Witness  said  that  Brighton  was  a  large 
phice,  and  that  they  must  have  some  other  address.  Prisoner 
said  that  it  was  quite  sufficient,  and  any  letter  or  telegram 
so  addressed  would  reach  him.  The  firm  eventually  declined 
to  discount  the  bill. 

Mr.  Albert  Jordan,  another  clerk  to  INIcssrs.  Clews, 
Habicht  &  Co.,  said  he  was  present  when  the  bonds  referred 
to  were  delivered  to  George  Bidwell.  He  identified  from  the 
package  addressed  to  "  G.  C.  Browncll,  N.  Y.,"  some  of  the 
bonds  so  sold  to  the  prisoner.  Replying  to  Mr.  Ribton,  he 
said  that  he  remembered  seeing  Noycs  on  the  5th  of  February, 
when  he  told  him  he  was  clerk  to  Mr.  Horton.  He  after- 
wards received  a  letter  from  him  signed  "  for  C.  J.  Horton, 
E.  Noyes."  He  gave  as  a  reference  the  Continental  liank, 
and  witness  accompanied  him  there.  He  was  there  identified 
as  Horton's  clerk.  Noyes  told  him  Horton  was  an  American 
merchant  then  staying  at  the  Terminus  Hotel,  London 
Bridge. 

Mr.  Henry  West  said  he  was  clerk  to  Messrs.  J.  S.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  xVmerican  merchants.  He  knew  the  j)risoncr  George 
McDonald.  He  called  at  Messrs.  Morgans  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary and  wanted  to  open  an  account  with  them  with  a  sum 
of  £1,280.  Witness  said  it  was  usual,  ]»efore  doing  business, 
to  receive  some  reference,  and  the  prisoner  then  produced  a 
letter  of  credit  from  their  Paris  correspondents.  They  con- 
sented for  the  time  to  receive  the  £1,280  on  deposit,  and 
promised  to  make  further  inquiries.  On  Fcljruary  20th  Avit- 
ncss  handed  him  back  the  money  l)y  a  check  on  the  London 
Juint  Stock  Bank.     He  gave  them  a  rccci})t. 

]\lr.  Thomas  Straker,  an  engraver  and  printer  at  16  Ivy- 
lane,  Paternoster  Row,  said  he  knew  the  ])risoncr  George  Bid- 
well  by  tlie  name  of  Brooks.  He  called  upon  him  al)out  De- 
cember 18th,  and  he  said  he  had  been  recommended  to  him 
by  Messrs.  Nelson.     He  brought  two  copper  })lates  with  blank 
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bill  forms  on  them,  and  asked  witness  if  he  did  copper-plate 
work.  Witness  replied  that  he  did,  and  prisoner  in<iuired 
what  he  would  make  him  oOi)  imj)r('ssioiis  for.  He  said  fifteen 
shillings.  One  of  the  plates  had  the  figure  "  1  "  upon  it,  and 
the  other  had  the  word  "  first,"  and  the  prisoner  desired  that 
this  arrangement  should  be  reversed.  Witness  said  that  he 
could  easily  do  that,  but  that  he  could  not  execute  the  work 
before  Christmas.  The  prisoner  urged  him  to  do  it  before 
that  date,  and  promised  to  givi-  him  five  shillings  extra  if  he 
did.  Some  of  the  forms  were  ready  l)efore  Christmas-day, 
and  were  delivered  to  the  prisoner.  Afterwards  he  j)rinted 
some  foi'ms  with  the  word  ''second"  and  with  the  figure  ''2'' 
upon  theui.  He  saw  the  prisoner  early  in  January,  when  he 
ordered  him  to  print  a  few  copies.  lie  next  gave  him  orders 
to  engrave  some  names  of  jjlaees  on  separate  slips  of  eop))er, 
namely,  Cairo,  Bombay,  Hong  Ivoug,  \'alparaiso,  Yokohama, 
and  Alexandria.  Some  of  them  were  afterwards  inserte(l  in 
l)ill  forms.  He  also  engrave<l  for  him  the  mimes  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  London,  and  the  London  and  Westniinsit-r 
Bank,  and  printed  them  in  the  body  of  the  Itills.  On  one 
occasion  he  brought  him  four  plates  with  ornanienfal  scrolls 
upon  them,  and  the  prisoner  selected  olhei-  scrolls  from  his 
pattern-book.  He  put  impressions  of  some  of  those  sci-olls 
upon  the  bill  forms.  He  also  eni^raxc*!  for  the  jn-isoniT  two 
])lates  of  bill  forms,  and  nuide  impressions  of  them.  In  the 
center  of  iho  sci'olls  he  printeil  th  •  names  i'espccti\-e!\-  of  H. 
C.  .<treeter,  T.  Terkins.  D.  U.  Howell,  and  .luan  Tcr./.  which 
were  inserted  in  the  bills.  Witness  niaile  a  niis1:ike  in  spell- 
ing the  name  ".luan  Perez."  npon  u  hich  the  ]irisoner  was  \  m'v 
cross,  and  the  work  had  to  be  (jonc  o\ri- airaiu.  'J'he  last  time 
he  s:iw  him  was  on  the  '2'2i\  and  l'-'hI  of  Fel)i'uai"v.  ( )n  an  aver- 
age he  used  to  see  hiin  twice  a  week.  lie  tobl  witness  he  w.is 
gettiuLT  up  samples  of  liills  of  r.\chanL'"e.  On  the  last  occasi"n 
he  took  away  all  the  bill  forms  and  plates,  with  the  exc.'ptinn 
of  four  sci-oll  liloeks.  which  lie  left  behind  bv  accident.  lb' 
asked  witness    to   show  liim    how   to  erase   the    l>ills   from  the 
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plates,  and  witness  did  so,  remarking  after  the  operation  that 
he  could  not  produce  another  impression  of  that  same  bill  if 
he  paid  him  £100  for  doing  so.  No  suspicion  was  excited  at 
any  time.  He  did  about  one  hundred  copies.  Witness  was 
shown  twenty-three  of  the  forged  bills,  upon  which  he  identi- 
fied impressions  of  the  various  stamps  he  made  for  the  prisoner. 
He  also  said  they  were  all  written  on  blank  forms  supplied  by 
him.  The  bills  were  as  follows:  one  for  £2,;'^00,  dated  Ham- 
burg, December  26th,  drawn  by  Oppenhcim  &  Co.,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  accepted  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank ; 
one  for  .£143  9s.  Qd.,  and  two  for  X1,000  each,  dated  Cairo, 
December  30th,  drawn  by  T.  Perkins,  and  accepted  at  the 
Bank  of  Belgium  and  Holland;  three  for  £1,000  each,  dated 
Valparaiso,  December  18th,  drawn  by  H.  C.  Streeter,  and 
accepted  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank;  three  for 
£1,000  each,  dated  Yokohama,  December  18th,  drawn  by 
D.  R.  Howell,  and  accepted  by  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank;  one  for  £2,000,  another  for  £1,500,  and  a  third  for 
£1,000,  dated  Valparaiso,  November  18th,  drawn  by  H.  C. 
Streeter,  and  accepted  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank ; 
seven  for  £1,000  each,  dated  Bombay,  January  16th,  drawn 
by  Juan  Perez,  and  accepted  by  the  Union  Bank  of  London ; 
and  three  for  £1,000  each,  dated  Valparaiso,  December  28th, 
drawn  by  H.  C.  Streeter,  and  accepted  by  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank.  When  the  bills  left  his  hands  they  were 
all  blank,  and  were  just  as  Messrs.  Waterlow  or  any  other 
firm  might  show  their  customers  as  specimens. 

At  this  stage  the  trial  was  adjourned  until  Monday  morn- 
ing, at  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Justice  Archibald  observing  that  he 
was  sorry  the  jury  had  to  be  detained  over  a  Sunday.  The 
foreman  expressed  a  hope  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
attend  divine  service  together,  and  the  judge  said  there  was 
no  objection  to  that  if  it  could  be  arranged.  The  jury  were 
then  taken  as  before  to  the  City  Terminus  Hotel  in  Cannon 
Street. 
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THE  TRIAL  CONTINUED  —  SEVENTH  DAY,  MONDAY,  AlTtUST  25Tn — WILLIAM 
MITCUELL,  DIE-SINKEK  AND  STAMI'-CUTTEH,  IJEI.L  ALLEY,  CUOsS-EXAM  IN  tU 
BY  GEOKUE  BIDWELL  —  MK.  OEOKCiE  BOOLE  CIIALONEK,  MASTER  I'UINTEK, 
TESTIFIES  —  WILLIAM  CIIESIIIHE,  ENOUAVEU,  I'ATEU.NOSTEU  HOW,  DOES  KA.NCY- 
WOUK  FOH  GEOKCiE  BIDWELL  —  OTIIEU  WITNESSES  CUOSS-EXAMINED  BY  (iEOKGE 
BIDWELL  —  JAMES  DALTON,  A  DEAF  AM)  DlMIi  E.N(.KAVEK,  IS  KXAMINED  — 
TUE  BIDWELL  COAT  OF-AKMS — A  TOLICE  CONsTAIlI.E  AN  1)  A  LONDON  DETECT- 
IVE SEUGEANT  IN  THE  WITNESS  I!OX  —  A  SCOTCH  UOAKDI NG-HOISE  MISTUESS 
RECOGNIZES — MOKE  DETECTIVE  TESTIMONY  -A  (il.ASCiOW  FELLOW-I'ASSENGEK 
ON  THE  "LUCITAMA"  —  MK.  CHARLES  CHAIIOT,  THE  EXTEllT  IN  HANDWRITING, 
TESTIFIES  —  ANOTHER   HOTEL- WAITER    GIVES   EVIDENCE. 

THE  case  for  tlie    iirosecution  was  resiiincil   on    ^londay 
luoriiinij;-.     The    interest    of    the    iiublic    continued    un- 
abated, and  there  was  no  standinir-rooni  nnoceujiied. 

William  Mitehell,  a  die-sinker  and  stani])-c'utter  in  Ikdl 
Alley,  Moortratc  Street,  was  called.  He  said  he  renieinbered 
the  j)risoner,  Georji'e  iJidwell,  eominu'  to  his  shop  in  Xoveuilier 
last,  and  ^'ivinf^  an  oi'der  for  an  endorseuient-stani](.  ( )n  the 
bill  produced  for  jCI/JOO  there  was  an  iinprcssion  from  the 
die  which  he  cut  for  (he  prisoner,  i'x-ini;'  cioss-t-xamiiied  by 
the  prisonei',  CJeor;,^^  Bidwell,  in  the  temporary  aiisciice  of  his 
counsel,  tiie  witness  u'ave  reasons  for  lielit'viiiLi-  the  slamp  on 
the  l»ill  was  that  from  the  die  he  cut  for  jiiiii,  and  that  i>iil- 
well  was  the  man  who  hrou'iht  Jiim  the  oi'dcr.  'I'he  man  hail 
then  no  whiskers,  but  he  hail  a  mustnche.  'i'he  words  were 
cut  in  veiw  oi'dinai'y  lijock  letters,  ;inil  tliei'e  wei'e  similar 
letters  in  (yjie.  He  had  \ei-y  litth'  (haibt  that  the  words  in 
(|Uestion  conld  be  printed  in  onjinai'y  type,  but  it  was  impi'>- 
siblc  to  lit  up  woi'ds  of  the  same  dimrusions.  lia\  imi'  I'CLiiird 
to  till'  i-el;itivr  distances,  in  the  saiiii'  WAV  \\itnes>'s  stamp  \\:i>; 
litted  up.      Supposin;^  the  stamp  had    l>crn  li.>t.  auotln  r  could 
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have  been  made,  but  the  engraver  would  have  required  some- 
thing to  guide  him  as  to  the  relative  distances  of  the  letters. 
Mr.  George  Boole  Chaloner,  one  of  the  late  firm  of  Nelson 
&  Co.,  of  Oxford  Arms-Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  said  he 
knew  the  prisoner,  George  Bidwell.  He  first  saw  him  on  the 
9th  of  December  last.     The  prisoner  then  called  and  gave 
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him,  without  any  name,  an  order  for  an  electro-plate  to  be 
copied  from  a  pa])cr  he  produced.  Witness  was  ordered  to 
set  it  up  in  tpyc,  from  which  an  electro-plate  was  to  be  made. 
The  prisoner  gave  no  name  or  address,  but  paid  two  shillings 
on  account.  Nothing  further  passed  on  that  occasion.  Wit- 
ness afterwards  executed  the  order,  mounted  the  plate  on  a 
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piece  of  wood,  and  then  took  a  juoof  from  it.  In  correct int^ 
the  proof  he  made  an  alteration  of  a  sinfflc  letter.  A  few- 
days  afterwards  the  j)rison(M-,  (JeorL'-e  IJidwell,  called  for  the 
stamp,  and  witness  j^ave  it  to  him,  with  some  j)rintin,<r-!nlc,  for 
which  he  asked,  and  some  hrass  rules  from  wliich  lines  could 
be  jtrinted.  Witness  did  not  then  know  the  prisoner's  name 
or  address.  He  saw  him  airain  on  January  2Sth,  when  he 
brought  witness  four  forms  of  I)ills  of  exchanire,  whicli  he 
wished  to  be  imitated  as  neai'ly  as  i»ossil)le  with  tyj)e  which 
he  selected.  This  was  executed,  and  lifty  copies  of  it  were 
printed,  the  bill  forms  beint!:  left  witli  witness  meanwhile. 
One  of  them  was  headed  '■■  Calais,"  and  that  was  executed. 
The  prisoner  had  corrected  the  proof  of  that  one,  after  which 
a  few  impressions  were  taken.  lie  selected  six  scrolls  from 
a  si)ecimen-book,  and  took  four  of  them  away.  The  i)risoner 
called  at  various  times  until  nearly  the  end  of  February.  In 
December  witness  liad  a  conversation  with  him  about  lithog- 
rapliy.  Tlie  [)risoner  produced  some  litho<rraph  forms  of 
bills,  and  asked  witness  if  he  knew  any  litho<:"ra])li(_'r  in  the 
nei<rhborhood.  Witness,  in  reply,  mentioned  the  name  of 
Straker  of  Ivy  Lane.  On  January  2.Sth  the  prisoner  jtaid  a 
soverei,i:n  on  account,  and  <rave  the  nauie  .1.  R.  Xelsou,  add- 
injr  that  he  was  stayinj^  at  Uriiibton.  Witness  liein<i'  now 
shown  a  bateli  of  forired  l)ills.  said  he  f<'un<l  on  tliem  all  an 
impression  of  th(^  (lerman  euilors<'ni('nt-s*amp  \w  liad  cut  for 
GeorLH'  Hidwell.  (Mr.  Tolaiid  said  tint  inelndrd  the  bill 
mentioned  in  the  indii-tnicnt. )  The  deviee  in  the  eoi-iier  of 
one  of  the  foruf'd  l)ills  |»ro.lniTii,  witnrss  said  was  ]irinted 
from  an  inipi't  ssion  of  the  Mil  forms  he  hail  set  up  foi-  the 
j)risoner.  It  was  a  bill  for  I't'oo.  di-nun  at  Amsterdam,  in 
.fanuai-y  last,  rii'in'i"  <'rnss-r\;imini'd  by  thr  orisouei-,  Oeortr*' 
nidwell.  witnrss  said  bis  place  of  biisiiu'ss  was  not  fai'  from 
Strak<'r's.  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  that  he  (  UMwell)  was  the  man 
who  iraxr  the  name  of  Nelson.  Witm  ss  did  not  see  him  at 
Straker's.  He  n<'\t  saw  him  {  Lidwrll  )  at  the  Mansion  Ibaise. 
as   he   was    liciu'.:  jnit   t(^  the   bar  of   the   justice-room.      The 
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impressions  on  the  forged  bills  were  so  like  those  of  the  plate 
ones  made  for  the  prisoner  that  even  a  mistake  was  imitated, 
if  it  was  an  imitation.  They  appeared  to  be  impressions  from 
the  type  which  witness  set  up.  The  mistake  was  in  German, 
and  witness,  not  being  acquainted  with  German,  did  not  per- 
ceive it  at  the  time.  The  form  was  set  up  in  type,  the  like  of 
which  could  have  been  procured  from  any  other  printing-office. 

William  Cheshire,  an  engraver  in  Paternoster  Row,  said 
he  knew  the  i)risoner,  George  Bidwell,  and  saw  him  at  his 
shop  between  December  and  February.  He  came  in  Decem- 
ber, and  gave  an  order  for  some  lettering  for  the  names  of 
various  Continental  towns,  and  Avishcd  them  done  in  fancy 
type,  including  Amsterdam,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Ber- 
lin, and  others.  A  drawing  was  prepared  with  that  view,  and 
submitted  to  George  Bidwell.  Witness  afterwards  executed 
it,  and  Bidwell  called  and  took  the  blocks  away,  paying  for 
them,  and  giving  the  name  "  Bohn."  Witness  did  other  work 
for  the  prisoner,  and  now  produced  twenty-five  impressions 
from  the  stamps  he  cut  for  him.  In  cross-examination  wit- 
ness said  any  other  engraver  could  have  executed  similar 
work  with  perhaps  few  small  differences.  Replying  to  ques- 
tions by  George  Bidwell,  he  said  he  first  saw  him  (Bidwell) 
after  his  arrest  at  a  cell  in  the  Mansion  House.  The  pris- 
oner was  first  brought  from  his  cell  and  shown  him,  he  being 
asked  to  take  off  his  cap,  and  no  other  prisoner  being  present. 
Witness  said  he  recognized  him  in  a  moment,  though  he 
looked  ill,  and  his  appearance  was  changed.  That  was  about 
four  months  after  having  first  seen  him.  He  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt  the  prisoner,  George  Bidwell,  was  the  man. 

Mr.  James  Dalton  was  next  called.  He  was  quite  deaf 
and  partly  dumb,  and  had  in  consequence  to  be  examined 
through  an  interpreter  by  the  aid  of  the  finger  alphabet.  He 
was  an  engraver  and  wood-cutter  at  21  Paternoster  Row,  of  the 
firm  of  Carter  &  Dalton.  During  last  November  he  first  saw 
the  prisoner,  George  Bidwell.  On  the  4th  of  December  the 
prisoner  called   and   showed  him  two  pieces   of  paper  with 
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scrolls  on  them.  On  December  7th  he  gave  witness  an  order 
to  print  the  words  "  London  and  Westminster  Bank,"  and  for 
some  Dutch  lettering.  On  the  9th  he  had  an  order  from  liim 
for  the  words  "  IIaml)urg  Banking  Co.,"  and  "Paid";  and 
he  identified  a  forged  bill,  part  of  which  he  said  was  printed 
from  one  of  his  blocks.  On  the  6th  of  January  lie  received 
an  order  for  an  accei)tance  block  in  the  name  of  "  Smith, 
Payne  &  Smiths,"  and  he  identified  a  proof  taken  from  the 
block  which  he  had  executed  for  George  Bidwcll.  From  time 
to  time,  he  said,  George  Bidwcll  gave  him  pieces  of  paper 
from  which  he  was  to  j>rint.  Tlie  prisoner,  when  he  called, 
communicated  with  the  witness  by  writing  on  slii)S  of  paper, 
and  the  witness  j)roduced  some  of  the  original  writing  from 
which  he  liad  to  engrave.  The  prisoner  took  some  pains,  on 
his  visits,  to  make  witness  understand  the  German  lettering. 
He  gave  one  order  on  Deeemljer  7th,  which  witness  handed 
to  another  person  to  execute,  because  it  was  in  Dutch  letti'r- 
ing.  Witness  put  in  an  authentic  list  of  the  work  he  did, 
from  which  it  a])pcared  that  each  of  the  forged  l)ills  had  upon 
it  some  of  the  work  he  had  done  for  the  prisoner.  Witness, 
in  cross-examination,  said  he  could  fix  the  dates  on  which  the 
work  was  done  by  him  for  the  ])risoner.  The  oi'dt-r,  '•  fiondon 
and  Westminster  Bank,"  he  said  was  iriven  on  the  7th  Deeeju- 
ber.  He  ))ointe(l  out  peculiarities  in  the  forged  bills  by  which 
he  identifit'd  work  he  had  exccutrd  t"oi-  the  prisoner,  and 
ex])lain('d  that  it  ought  to  have  b('<>n  done  in  bi-ass  instead 
of  wood,  in  which  he  was  askc<l  to  do  it.  for  in  bi-ass.  he  said, 
the  lettering  would  liave  been  sharper  and  more  defined.  He 
said  he  cut  a  gr(>at  many  dates  and  niiinliei's.  runniuL''  thi-oiii:h 
a  nionlh.  liut  they  were  all  sep;ii-ate.  \\'itm'ss  went  into  other 
details  in  answer  to  (jiiestinns,  but  they  were  mostly  technical 
and  uninterest  iu'j.  Ixeplyinir  to  Mr.  ( JifTard.  witness  I'ccoir- 
ni/.ed  the  oi-d.'r  in  writini:'  he  ga\e  to  Mr.  l--\ans.  anotlier 
en'.Tavcr.  to  lie  rNecuticj  I'nr  him.  It  was  of  a  technical 
natuie. 

Mr.   Geoi-gr   Ileni'v    K\ans.  a   woo<l   engraver   at    N'ewpoi't 
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Farringdon  Street,  was  called,  and  recognized  the  written 
order  Mr.  Dalton  gave  him  for  some  work  on  December 
7th,  and  he  produced  a  proof  impression  from  one  of  the 
blocks  he  cut  for  him.  Being  shown  some  of  the  forged 
bills,  he  said  he  recognized  the  impression  of  an  endorse- 
ment made  from  the  engraving  he  cut. 

Mr.  George  E.  Russell  proved  that  in  September  last,  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Wyon,  engravers.  He  remem- 
bered the  prisoner  George  Bidwell  coming  to  them  at  the 
latter  end  of  August,  and  giving  an  order  for  some  address 
cards  in  name  "  George  Bidwell."  He  afterward  brought 
a  seal  to  be  engraved  with  a  monogram  and  a  coat-of-arms. 
He  had  asked  witness  to  look  into  an  heraldic  work  for  the 
name  "  Bidwell."  Witness  found  several  persons  of  that 
name,  and  the  prisoner  selected  the  arms  of  one  which  he 
instructed  him  to  engrave  on  the  seal,  and  also  to  make  a 
painting  on  vellum.  He  gave  two  addresses,  one  being  No.  1 
Lahgham  Street,  and  the  other,  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  Havre. 
Witness  afterward  received  a  letter  from  him  abroad,  dated 
December  loth,  from  the  Grand  hotel  de  Paris,  Trouville, 
requesting  him  to  send  the  seal  there.  The  seal  was  engraved 
with  the  monogram  on  the  one  side,  and  the  coat  of  arms  on 
the  other,  and  he  sent  them  to  him  in  a  registered  letter, 
receiving  afterwards,  a  written  acknowledgment   from  him. 

Jonathan  Pope,  a  city  police  constable,  proved  that  on  the 
first  of  March,  the  prisoner  Xoycs  was  given  into  his  custody 
at  the  Continental  Bank  in  Lombard  Street,  and  that  he  found 
on  him  at  the  police  station  a  check  for  £100  on  that  bank 
(drawn  by  C.  J.  Horton,  payable  to  self  or  order,  and  endorsed 
by  Horton),  £110  in  Ijank-notcs,  and  a  case  containing  papers 
which  he  afterwards  handed  to  Sergeant  Sj little.  The  pris- 
oner was  transacting  business  at  the  time  at  the  counter  of  the 
bank,  and  his  first  exclamation  Avas  that  witness  had  no  right 
to  take  him  without  a  warrant. 

John  Spittle,  a  city  detective  sergeant,  proved  that  he  told 
the  prisoner  Xoyes,  on  the  day  of  his  arrest,  that  he  had  given 
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an  address  at  Durant's  Hotel,  although  he  had  left  that  hotel 
three  weeks  ago.  The  prisoner  afterwards  said  that  he  had 
no  settled  address.  He  added,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  that 
he  might  find  Horton.  He  was  eventually  charged  and  exam- 
ined before  the  Lord  Mayor,  when  he  explained  that  the  rea- 
son for  giving  his  address  Durant's  Hotel  was  that  Horton 
had  told  him  to  go  back  there.  Witness  then  sj)oke  of  having, 
with  Sergeant  Smith,  brought  the  i^risoner  George  Bidwell  to 
London  from  Edinburgh,  after  he  had  been  arrested  there  by 
the  deceased  witness  M'Kelvic.  On  being  asked  if  he  were  a 
naturalized  American,  he  begged  to  be  excused  answering  the 
question,  and  it  was  not  pressed.  At  the  jxdice  station  in  Lon- 
don,on  Ijeing  asked  his  name,  he  said  he  would  rather  not  give 
it  at  that  time.  He  gave  an  address  in  Cuuiberland  Street, 
Edinburgh,  but  without  any  number.  Witness  i»roduced  coj)ies 
of  the  daily  Telcfjraph,  from  the  0th  to  the  11th  of  January 
last,  containing  an  advertisement  of  Xoyes  for  a  situation  of 
trust  or  partnership,  "  in  a  liglit  l)usiness,  and  recpiiring  a 
capital  of  not  more  than  £o<lO."  Witness  in  cross-examina- 
tion by  Mr.  Ribton,  produced  a  bundle  of  letters  addressed  to 
the  prisoner  Xoyes  in  rejdy  to  that  advertisement.  In  re-ex- 
amination, he  produced  several  envelopes  and  letters  whieh  he 
had  found  on  Xoyes,  some  of  them  addresseil/rei-niinus  Hotel, 
London,  Room  Xo.  6,  some  addi-essed  Durant's  Hotel,  Man- 
chester S(piare. 

Mrs.  Ann  Laverock,  of  22  Cumberland  Street,  London, 
recognized  th<'  j)risoner  George  Did  well  as  a  person  to  wboni 
she  let  lodgings  on  the  lltli  of  March  last,  he  giviiiL;- the  n;un(> 
of  Goutiint.  He  l)rought  a  poi'imanteau,  and  said  he  had 
come  fi"i)ni  Rotterdam,  and  had  been  seasick  on  crossinir. 
She  askeil  if  be  were  a  Frenchman.  He  answei-ed  in  tlie  neg- 
ative, Iiiit  said  that  his  jtareiits  wert'  Fren(di.  He  staid  in  her 
house  till  tlie  2d  of  Ajiril. 

David  I-'erLMison,  a  dete<'tive  ])olice  olTieer  in  Ldinluir'^h, 
proved  tlial  be  seai'clied  George  UidweH's  loiiginiis  tliere  after 
his  arrest,  and   fcnmd,  among  other  things,  a  letter  wliicli   be 
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handed  over  to  the  police  authorities.  He  also  found  on  his 
person  a  quantity  of  jewelry,  diamonds,  and  a  sum  of  money. 

Michael  Ilayden,  a  city  detective  sergeant,  deposed  that  he 
went  to  Havana  about  the  13th  of  April,  and  saw  the  prisoner 
Austin  Bidwell  there.  He  was  subsequently  given  into  the 
charge  of  witness  and  Sergeant  Green,  and  l)rought  to  Eng- 
land. He  found  on  him  six  American  bonds  for  ><1,000  each, 
two  for  8500  each,  one  for  flOO,  and  some  money  and  jew- 
elry. Before  he  went  to  Havana,  witness  searched  McDon- 
ald's luggage,  and  found  a  letter  to  him  from  Austin  Bidwell. 

Mr.  Sam.  Wilson  Robinson,  said  that  he  lived  in  Glas- 
gow, and  in  the  course  of  May,  1872,  he  took  a  voyage  to 
South  America,  in  the  steamer  Lucitayiia.  The  prisoner 
George  Bidwell  was  among  his  fellow  passengers. 

Mr.  Charles  Chabot,  the  expert,  said  that  he  had  examined 
several  documents  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Austin 
Bidwell,  including  his  name  in  the  signature  books  of  the 
Western  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Continental 
Bank,  various  credit  slips,  and  several  letters  to  Col.  Francis. 
Taking  into  his  hand  the  forged  bill  upon  which  the  present 
indictment  is  framed,  and  other  bills,  he  said  the  indorse- 
ments "  F.  A.  Warren  "  upon  them  were  in  the  same  hand- 
writing. The  letters  found  in  McDonald's  luggage  and  signed 
"  Austin  "  were  also  written  by  him.  The  signatures  to  the 
checks  "  F.  A.  Warren  "  and  "  C.  J.  Horton  "  were  undoubt- 
edly in  his  handwriting.  [A  fine  "  expert "  I  I  wrote  all 
those  signatures  of  AVarren  and  Horton  myself,  except  one. 
—  G.  B.]  He  had  also  looked  at  some  insurance  slips,  and  a 
receipt  for  a  check  given  by  Messrs.  Morgan  k  Co.,  which  had 
been  proved  to  be  in  McDonald's  handwriting.  He  believed 
the  body  of  the  bill  for  £1,000  (the  subject  of  indictment), 
and  the  signature  to  it,  "  H.  C.  Streeter,"  and  the  letter  to 
Mr.  de  Wael,  a  banker  in  Holland,  signed  "  F.  A.  Warren," 
and  dated  November  30,  1872,  were  written  hy  McDon- 
ald. He  had  likewise  seen  a  large  number  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  George  Bidwell,  admitted  to  be  in  his  handwriting. 
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The  signature  "  II.  J.  Spaulding,"  to  one  of  the  bills,  was  with- 
out doubt  written  by  the  same  person,  as  was  also  the  filling 
up  of  two  forged  bills  on  the  Bank  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 
The  letters  to  Col.  Francis,  dated  from  Birmingham,  between 
the  24th  of  January  and  the  27th  of  February  last,  purporting 
to  come  from  F.  A.  Warren,  and  containing  most  of  the  forged 
bills,  were  all  written  by  George  Bid  well.  Tlie  same  observa- 
tion applied  to  the  body  of  the  checks  on  the  Western  Branch 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  while  the  indorsements  to  those 
checks  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  handwriting  of  George 
McDonald.  He  had  also  examined  various  letters  to  different 
persons  in  America,  and  he  believed  that  they  were  all  writ- 
ten by  George  Bidwell.  Looking  at  the  credit-slips  in  the 
Continental  Bank,  signed  by  Noyes  on  behalf  of  C.  J.  Horton, 
the  agreement  proved  to  have  been  executed  by  him,  and  a 
letter  signed  "  Ed.",  enclosing  a  draft  for  £1,000  to  a  relative 
in  America,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  they  were  all  in 
the  handwriting  of  Noyes,  as  were  also  the  bodies  of  the  vari- 
ous checks  on  the  Continental  Bank.  The  telegram  from 
"  Spaulding,  Langham  Hotel,"  to  ''  Edward  Hills,  Clarendon 
Hotel,  New  York,"  was  in  George  Bidwell's  handwriting,  and 
that  from  George  McDonald  to  '' E.  X.  Hills,  St.  Denis  Hotel, 
New  York,"  was  in  that  of  ^IcDonald's.  Rei)lying  t-o  Mcln- 
tyre,  the  witness  said  he  had  had  no  assistance  from  other 
experts  in  making  that  investigation.  He  lielieved  all  the 
signatures  to  the  checks  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Bank 
of  England  had  Ijcen  written  by  Warren  (A.  B.)  at  one  sit- 
ting. He  had  seen  altogether  al)out  one  hundred  and  forty 
l)ills  all  bearing  the  indoi'semeut  '^  F.  A.  Warren."  Some  of 
those  indorsements  were  in  Austin  Bidwell's  handwriting,  but 
the  gri>at  majority  of  them  were  not.  The  signatui'es  *' C.  J. 
Horton"  to  the  cheeks  on  the  Continental  Bank  were  all  in 
the  handwriting  of  Austin  Bidwell,  and  were,  he  should  say, 
written  at    on*'  time.      [I   wrote  them  myself. —  (J.   B.] 

Mr.  Clias.  Anthony   Pye,  a  clerk   in  the   Wrstei'n   Branch, 
proved  thai  on  the  17th  of  January  last,  he  cashed  a  check  for 
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£1,500,  signed  by  "  F.  A.  Warren,"  across  the  counter,  giving 
in  exchange  ten  notes  for  .£100  each,  and  one  for  X5G0. 
(Some  of  these  notes  were  afterwards  changed  into  foreign 
money  at  Messrs.  Baum's  by  George  Bidwcll.) 

Peter  Steinmayer,  a  waiter  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
deposed  that  he  recognized  the  prisoner  Noyes,  who  occupied 
a  room  there  from  January  30th  to  February  28th.  He  knew 
him  by  the  name  of  Horton.  He  used  to  come  three  or  four 
times  a  week  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  stay  on  each  occa- 
sion about  half  an  hour.  No  books  were  kept  in  the  room, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  business  being  transacted.  Mr. 
Giffard,  Q.  C.,  said  that  would  be  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 
At  this  point,  the  court  having  sat  seven  hours,  the  trial  was 
adjourned  until  next  day.  The  jury  as  before,  was  taken  to 
the  City  Terminus  Hotel. 
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THE  TRIAL  CONTINt'ED  —  EIOnTH  AMI  LAST  DAY,  TIESDAT,  ArGCST  2fiTn  —  AN 
AFFECTING  LETTEK  —  NOYES  TRIES  TO  SAVE  THE  OLU  HOMESTEAD  —  HE  LIKES 
TO  STAY  IN  EUROPE!  —  A  LETTER  OF  CONDOLENCE  —  MY  LETTERS  FROM  EI>- 
INBURGH  —  THE  CASE  FOR  THE  I'ROSECLTION  CLOSED  —  MR.  METCALK, 
Q.  C,  TAKES  A  FORMAL  OUJECTION,  WHICH  IS  OVERRULED  —  MR.  GIFFARD, 
<J.  C,  SUMS  UP  THE  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PROSECUTION  —  McDON- 
ALD'S  STATEMENT  TO  THE  JURY  —  GEORGE  IUDWELL'S  REMARKS  CUT  SHORT 
BT  JUDGE  AliCHIRALD  —  MR.  McINTIRE's  PI.E  V  FOR  AUSTIN  lUDWELL  —  MR. 
RIBTON  ADDRESSES  THE  JURY  ON  BEHALF  OF  NOYES  —  JUDGE  ARCHIBALD 
SUMS  UP  —  JURY  RETIRES — BRING  IN  A  VERDICT  OF  "  GUILTY  " — AUSTIN  BID- 
WELL  EXONERATES  THE  BANK  MANAGER  —  LAST  APPEAL  OF  THE  PRISONERS- 
SENTENCED    FOR   LIFE. 

TmS  was  the  most  interest injr  day  in  a  trial  of  unj^recc- 
dented  interest.  'I'lie  eourt-rooni  of  the  Ohl  Bailey 
^vas  packed,  and,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  lol)l)ies  were 
filled  and  a  crowd  in  the  street  waitinu'  in  the  ho])e  of  eventu- 
ally ohtaininjj^  admission.  Many  of  the  nohility  and  <;'entry 
were  j)rescnt. 

^Ir.  (Jil'fard,  Q.  C,  jjut  in  several  letters  written  l»y  the 
]irisi)ners,  and  they  were  read  1)\'  .Mr.  Read,  the  dejuity  clerk 
of  arraigns.  The  (irst  was  written  In-  Noyes  to  a  lirotlier  in 
America,  emdosinu'  a  letter  of  eredit  for  XI. <)<»()  obtained  liy 
him  on  January  "iOth  fi"()m  Messrs.  Hariuii;  brothers: 

LuMxi.N,   January  29,  1873. 

Dkak  Bhotuku  J ,  —  1  liavo  tliis  day  registered  a  letter  to 

you  co!itaininu;  .£1,000  sterling,  which  you  will  colk'ct  to  tlio  best 
advantage.  The  bankers  will  charge  from  one-eighth  to  one-ciuruier 
))(>r  Cent,  for  collection.  There  is  a  j)reiniuui  on  London  K.x'cliaiige. 
Before  ci'llcctiug  it  post  yourself  a.s  to  e.xchaiige.  .so  that  they  will 
not  charge  you  exorbitant  rales.  On  it  you  will  get  two  premiums 
—  that  un  London,  and  the  dillcrence  between  the  value  of  goKl  and 

(aOo) 
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greenbacks.  I  think  it  will  amount  to  about  $5,500  ;  I  cannot  tell 
exactly,  but  do  the  best  you  can.     After  you  collect  it  carry  $1,400 

over  to  C to  pay  S $750;   he  will   also   pay  that  bond 

of  $600  that  father  owes  H K for  that  woodland.     The 

bond  is  indorsed  by  J McL ,  so  you  will  see  that  K will 

sicken  at  the  prospect  of  getting  a  hold  of  our  homestead.  The 
bond  in  Pratt  Street  let  remain  until  my  return.  Take  $250 
yourself,  to  buy  your  wife  a  $150  sewing  machine  and  other  things 
as  a  present  from  me.  Do  not  let  anyone  else  know  but  that  you 
bought  them  yourself.  Also,  deduct  your  expenses  to  go  to  Spring- 
field and  out  home.     Also,  hand  Robert  C $50  if  he  should  want 

it  as  a  loan.  Take  a  receipt  for  it,  to  be  paid  to  father  when  conven- 
ient, if  I  am  not  at  home.  The  balance  you  may  place  to  my 
account  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Hartford,  subject  to  be 
drawn  by  my  sister  in  case  of  accident  to  me,  or  death,  or  a  longer 
absence  than  six  months.     Make  it  draw  interest.     If  they  will  not 

give  interest,  put  it  into  the  iEtna  Bank.     H will  introduce  you. 

I  am  trying  to  persuade  a  friend  of  mine,  an  English  gentleman,  to 
go  to  America  and  enter  business.  If  1  succeed  it  will  perhaps 
throw  us  together.  It  is  not  certain  when  I  shall  return  to  Amer- 
ica. These  Englishmen  are  such  sticklers  for  country  it  is  hard  to 
start  them.  I  confess  that  I  am  beginning  to  like  to  stay  in  Eu- 
rope. [Poor  fellow!  He  is  staying  abroad  longer  than  he  likes. — 
G.  B.]     More  anon.  Yours  ever,  Ed. 

The  following  letters  were  written  by  George  Bid  well  shortly 
after  his  escape  from  Ireland,  while  in  hiding  at  Edinburgh  : 

Edixburgu,  March  13,  1873. 

Deak  M.,  —  Your  friend  has  had  a  series  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary adventures  since  you  saw  him;  a  hell's  chase,  and  no  mis- 
take. His  nerve  has  stood  him  through  two  taps  on  shoulder  and 
several  encounters  with  detectives.  He  has  been  a  Fenian,  a  priest, 
a  professor,  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  a  Russian,  who  could  speak 
only  a  -'veree  leetle  Englese,  mais  un  peu  de  Franeais  et  Allcmand," 
and  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  with  a  slate  and  pencil  —  all  in  the  space 
of  a  week. 

March  18. 

It  made  me  nearly  sick  to  read  what  I  enclose.  [Alluding  to 
what  I  saw  in  the  papers,  showing  how  our  real  names  had  trans- 
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pired,  througli  my  plans  in  the  way  of  precautions  not  having  been 
executed  as  I  all  along  supposed. — G.  B.]  It  is  all  right  as  long  as 
1  keep  inland,  but  the  moment  I  touch  the  borders  there  is  the 
devil  to  pay.  I  ran  through  an  awful  gauntlet  last  week  in  Ireland. 
"Who  would  have  dreamed  they  could  have  got  on  track  so  soon  as 
that!  There  was  a  job  put  up  from  Hastings,  and  I  had  a  hard  rub 
at  Cx  [meaning  Charing  Cross].  I  am  delaying,  as  every  day 
changes  my  appearance.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
move  or  when  1  shall  make  one,  but  my  present  opinion  is  that  I 
shall  be  in  London  when  this  reaches  you.  The  telegraph,  and  I 
suspect  the  post  also,  is  an  open  book  for  these  parties.  I  suppose 
they  have  procured  special  permit.  Therefore,  do  not  on  any 
account  use  the  telegraph. 

Mr.  All)crt  Gearing,  proprietor  of  the  Terminus  Hotel, 
London  IJridge,  who  was  called  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribton, 
proved  that  the  prisoner,  Austin  Bichvell,  in  the  name  of  C.  J. 
Horton,  liircd  on  tlic  lltli  of  Jainiaiy  last  a  sitting-room  in 
his  hotel,  and  that  he  subse(iuently  intrcjdueed  the  })risoner 
Noyes  as  his  clerk.     The  room  was   kejjt  until  February  "2Lst. 

That  was  the  case  for  the  pi'osccution.  A  formal  objection 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Metcalf,  Q.  C.,t)n  the  i)art  of  McDonald,  tiiat 
it  had  not  lieen  jtroved,  in  conformity  with  the  Extradition 
Act,  that  the  crime  with  which  he  was  now  charged  was  that 
for  which  his  surrender  was  olitained  in  America,  but  it  was 
overruled  by  the  judge. 

Mr.  (iillai'd,  (^.  C,  then  sumnu'd  up  the  evidciu-e  adduced 
on  the  part  of  tlie  prosecution.  Ilf  said  he  was  entitled, 
under  recent  statute,  to  elicit  iVoni  his  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side,  whether  they  intend<'d  to  call  witnesses  or  not, 
and  they  having  informed  him  that  they  were  not  aliout  to 
j»i"esent  any  further  evideiiee  to  the  jui'v,  it  became  his  duty 
to  close,  with  a  b'W  remarks,  the  case  which  he  had  jiresented 
to  theii-  deeisiou.  It  Was  ciear  as  a  matter  of  law  that  if  the 
jiarticiiiar  bill  which  tliev  were  now  discussing  was  foi-ged 
and  uttei'ed  in  pursuance  of  a  ('(innnon  design  and  seheme 
]iailiei|iate(l  in  \^\  all  the  |iiisoiiers.  all  of  them  wei'e  e(|uallv 
guilty,  tliouiili  only  one  of   tlicm  actually  ti'aceil  the  siiziiature 
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in  forging  and  uttering  the  bill.  £65,000  (about  S<325,000) 
had  been  expended  by  Noyes  in  the  purchase  of  American 
bonds,  and  £10,000  by  McDonald,  and  the  rest  of  the  money 
had  gone  in  other  directions  —  the  whole  of  it  having  first  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Western  Branch,  then  paid  into  Horton's 
account  at  the  Continental  Bank,  and  subsequently  changed 
from  gold  into  notes,  and  vice  verm.  The  examination  of  the 
witnesses  had  proved  that  Austin  Bidwell  had  left  England 
about  the  18th  of  January,  ]>ut  tliongh  absent  he  was  never- 
theless engaged  in  the  fraud,  for  he  was  found  purchasing 
bills  on  the  Continent,  which  served  as  models  for  other 
forged  bills.  [No  bills  purchased  by  him  after  January  18th 
served  as  models  for  forged  bills.  I  su[)posing  him  to  be  on 
his  way  home,  made  it  necessary  that  his  continued  presence 
on  the  Continent  should  be  concealed  from  me.  It  was  his 
engagement  which  caused  him  to  remain  in  Europe.  —  (J.  B.] 
As  to  (Jeorge  Bidwell,  it  was  prc^vcd  beyond  question  that  he 
had  procured  various  stamps  and  plates  from  five  different 
engravers,  and  that  all  those  stamps  appeared  on  the  whole 
of  the  forged  acceptances,  and  that  he  had  written  from  Bir- 
mingham the  letters  to  Col.  Francis  enclosing  bills,  many  of 
which  l)oi-e  his  endorsement.  McDonald  had  been  also  shown 
to  have  filled  in  the  bill  forms,  and  forged  the  names  of  the 
drawers  and  acceptors.  Mr.  (iiffard  then  referred  to  the  case 
of  the  j»risoner  Noyes,  urging  that,  so  far  from  being  an  inno- 
cent clerk,  as  was  alleged,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  |)ar- 
ticipatoi-s  in  the  fraud,  and  that,  like  the  others,  he  shared  in 
the  jtroeeeds.  In  conclusi(jn,  he  adviscil  the  juiy  to  I'eceive 
with  gi-('at  caution  any  statiMuent  which  the  prisoners,  or  any 
one  of  them,  might  make  as  to  tlie  innocence  or  guilt  of  the 
rest,  observing  that  it  would  not  lie  under  oath,  and  that  the 
person  making  it  would  not  be  exposed  to  any  cross-examina- 
tion, and  coidd  not  be  interroirateil  liy  the  court.  [David 
[lowelj.  our  solicitor,  informed  liie  prosecution  of  the  sul»ject 
on  wlijeh  McDonald  and  inyselt  were  intending  to  address 
the  coiu't  and  jury,  thus  enabling  Mr.  (iilTard  to  fort'stail  and 
24 
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frustrate  any  effects  our  subsequent  statement  of  facts  might 
have  had  in  favor  of  my  brother  and  Noyes.  —  G.  B.]  He 
asked  the  jury  to  say  by  their  verdict  that  all  the  prisoners 
had  been  engaged  in  one  common  design  to  commit  a  crime, 
the  magnitude  of  which  was  almost  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

Mr,  Metcalf,  Q.  C,  addressing  the  court,  said  he  had 
attended  very  carefully  to  the  whole  case  on  the  part  of 
McDonald,  together  with  the  summing  up  for  the  prosecution, 
and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  attended  with  any  good 
effect  for  him  to  address  the  jury.  More  than  that,  McDon- 
ald himself  desired  to  make  a  statement  with  the  consent  of 
the  Bench.  Mr.  Besley  made  a  similar  announcement  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  George  Bidwell.  The  prisoner  George 
McDonald  then  proceeded  to  address  the  jury,  and  the  whole 
audience  listened  with  deep  attention.     He  said : 

The  statement  I  have  to  make  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
was  alluded  to  towards  the  end  of  Mr.  Giftard's  speech,  and  from 
what  he  said,  I  perceive  he  has  been  informed  or  conceived 
some  idea  himself  as  to  what  it  was  my  intention  to  say. 
He  tells  you  that  any  statement  which  I  can  make  to  you  is 
not  evidence,  and  can  be  received  by  you  only  with  great  cau- 
tion. I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that,  but  nevertheless,  I  think 
that  my  statement  will  be  supported  by  the  testimony  which 
the  prosecution  has  elicited,  and  that  it  will  merit  at  least  a 
very  careful  consideration  at  your  hands.  I  can  easily  con- 
cede that  it  would  be  very  difficult  in  my  case  to  make  any 
difference  whatever,  but  as  I  believe  that  no  person  is  in  a 
position  to  give  a  more  accurate  or  faithful  account  of  this 
whole  business  than  I  am,  I  propose  to  show  you,  that  in  the 
case  of  one  person  at  least,  if  I  cannot  show  it  by  direct  evi- 
dence, it  is  certainly  worthy  of  considerable  attention — I 
mean  the  very  great  probability  of  Austin  Bidwell's  entire 
innocence  in  the  actual  fraud.  My  only  reason  for  making 
this  statement  is  that  the  truth  may  be  known  in  regard  to 
him,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  every  word  I  am  saying  to 
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you  now  cuts  from  under  my  feet  any  hope  tliat  I  may  have 
entertained  for  myself.  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the  prose- 
cution—  an  idea  which  they  have  endeavored  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  bring  you  to  believe  —  Mr.  Justice  Archi- 
bald, interposing  said  :  "  As  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
what  you  are  now  saying  cuts  away  the  ground  of  any 
defense  from  under  your  own  feet,  1  can  only  allow  you 
to  address  the  court  and  jury  on  your  own  behalf,  and  not 
on  behalf  of  any  other  person.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  you 
are  alluding,  but  each  of  the  prisoners  are  represented  by 
counsel,  and  if  you  propose  to  address  the  jury  on  behalf 
of  any  other  person  beside  yourself,  1  cannot  allow  you." 

McDonald :  I  have  not  the  audacity,  my  lord,  to  a[)pear  as 
counsel  for  anv  other  of  the  i)risoners.  What  1  intend  to  sav, 
18  simply  a  statement  of  facts. 

The  Judge  :  You  can  urge  anything  on  your  own  behalf. 

McDonald:  It  is  on  my  own  liehalf,  but  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  make  the  statement  I  am  aliout  to  nuike  without 
referring  to  the  others.  1  was  saying  that  the  idea  of  the 
prosecution,  which  they  have  endeavored  to  inforcc  on  your 
conviction,  is  that  the  original  intention  with  which  Austin 
Bidwell,  George  Bidwell,  and  myself,  canu?  over  to  tbis  coun- 
try was  to  perjietrate  this  fi'aud  on  the  Hank  of  England.  I 
think  if  that  idea  could  be  cntertainecl  it  would  argue  for  us  a 
knowledge  and  a  j)resciencc  sometliiuL'"  uiore  than  uicn  of  oi'di- 
nary  ability  and  attainments  could  pretend  to.  It  would  suji- 
[)ose  that  we  were  j)erfectly  ae(|uaiiited  with  the  nuxle  of  doimr 
luisiness  in  England,  that  we  knew  some  person  or  other  who 
had  an  account  with  the  I5ank  of  England,  that  we  could  t^y 
some  well-deviseil  j)lan  get  suilieiently  into  the  conlidenee  of 
that  j)ei'son  to  obtain  from  liini  an  inti-oduction  to  the  Hiink  of 
England,  and  that  all  the  otlier  minor  details,  which  have 
been  so  fully  exjilained  in  tlie  coui'se  of  this  iiivestiL'^ation. 
would  all  work  toLfetlier  for  our  iu'netit,  would  all  turn  out 
j)recis"ly  as  w(>  desii'ed.  and  that  in  fact.  notliiuL''  at  all  would 
interfere  to  prevent  the  cari-ying  out  of  the  fraud.     When  we 
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first  came  to  England,  it  was  certainly  with  no  such  intention. 
Mr.  Green,  of  Saville  Row,  has  told  you  that  the  opening  of 
the  account  with  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  an  entire  accident,  and  so  it  was.  That  was  done  on  May 
4th,  and  on  May  28th  we  three  left  England.  We  left  Eng- 
land without  the  slightest  intention  of  returning.  Circum- 
stances occurred  to  induce  us  to  change  our  plans,  and  we 
came  back  two  months  later.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
intention  was  to  close  the  account  with  the  Bank  of  England, 
because  it  was  of  no  use.  But  when  we  came  back  to  Eng- 
land it  was  of  considerable  use  and  advantage  to  us  to  cash 
any  bills  that  might  come  to  us. 

We  went  from  England  to  the  Continent,  and  our  inten- 
tion, while  there,  was  to  do  certain  business  between  Vienna 
and  Frankfort-on-thc-Main.  Circumstances  arose  while  we 
were  at  A'ienna  to  prevent  that  business.  In  the  meantime 
I  was  taken  very  seriously  ill,  and  returned  to  England  for 
the  benefit  of  medical  advice.  George  Bidwcll  was  in  Amster- 
dam, and  he  sent  me  a  bill  drawn  on  Baring  Bros.,  which  I  got 
cashed  myself,  by  which  I  saw  that  the  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness was  entirely  different  than  in  America.  § 

As  soon  as  I  saw  how  business  was  transacted,  I  sent  a 
telegram  from  the  station  next  adjoining  the  Alexandria 
Hotel,  to  George  Bidwell,  in  Amsterdam,  and  I  stated  in 
that  telegram  that  I  had  made  a  great  discovery.  That  tele- 
gram, I  dare  say,  could  be  found,  but  as  it  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  fraud  could  not  have  been  contemplated  so  early  in 
the  transaction,  it  has  not  been  brought  forward.  In  Amer- 
ica, when  bills  arc  presented  at  a  l)ank  for  discount,  or  when 
acceptances  are  presented,  it  is  the  custom  to  send  them 
round  to  the  persons  accepting,  to  be  what  is  technically 
called  "  initialed,"  in  order  that  their  validity  and  genuine- 
ness may  be  certified.  I  found  that  was  not  the  case  here, 
and  the  result  of  the  discovery  is,  that  1  am  standing  before 
you  to-day. 

Mr.  Pinto,  from  Amsterdam,  has  told  you  that  George 
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Bidwell  purchased  bills  drawn  from  Amsterdam  upon  Ham- 
burg, which  bills  a  day  or  two  afterwards  were  sold  again,  and 
others  drawn  upon  London  purchased  with  the  proceeds,  and 
the  bills  so  obtained  were  afterwards  discounted  by  F.  A. 
Warren.  The  matter  went  on  in  that  way  for  some  time, 
until  the  11th  or  12th  of  January  Austin  Bidwell  went  over 
to  Paris  to  buy  the  bill  on  Mess  is.  Rothschild  which  has  been 
so  much  commented  upon  —  that  for  .£4,500.  During  this 
voyage  or  journey  to  Paris,  he  met  with  a  very  severe  railroad 
accident,  in  which  one  man  certainly  was  killed  outright,  and 
I  think  two  or  three  more,  and  Austin  Bidwell  had  probably 
as  narrow  an  escape  from  being  smashed  to  pieces  as  any 
man  ever  did.  On  arriving  in  London  he  was  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  was  almost  impossiljle  for  him  to  move.  He 
was  taken  to  a  hotel  and  visited  by  a  physician,  Doctor  Coul- 
son,  who  told  him  he  was  in  very  great  danger  of  being  par- 
alyzed for  life.  On  January  17th,  when  Austin  liidwell  took 
that  bill  to  the  bank,  I  went  with  him  as  far  as  the  door,  and 
afterwards  helped  him  back  to  my  (piarters.  I  think  on  the 
following  day  the  doctor  saw  iiim,  and  Austin  Bidwell  then 
told  him  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  England  immediately. 
The  doctor  informed  him  that  if  he  intended  to  travel  he 
must  do  so  at  once.  The  evidence  goes  to  siiow  that  up  to 
this  time  every  preparation  had  Ix-en  made  for  the  contem- 
plated fraud.  January  18th  was  Saturday,  and  after  the 
doctor's  interview  with  Austin  l)idwell,  who  was  then  in  my 
room,  he  told  me  that  it  was  his  intention  to  utterly  with- 
draw from  anything  connected  with  this  or  any  other  similar 
matter.  You  can  easily  conceive  that  uj)  to  this  time  a  great 
deal  of  money  had  been  thrown  away  in  continually  trans- 
ferring the  i)apers.  The  idea  of  losing  that  money  and  hav- 
ing no  return  for  it  was  very  disjileasing.  Itut  as  Austin 
l>idwell  was  determined  to  leave,  and  did,  1  could  only  jrt 
hini  go.  On  Dr.  Coulson's  adviee,  Austin  Ilidwdl  decideil  to 
travel  at  once,  and  he  left  with  uie  two  cheeks,  oiu'  drawn  on 
the  Western  Branch  of  (he  Dank  of  Kmi'land,  and  the  other  mi 
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Harcourts  &  Co.  (Continental  Bank),  to  obtain  the  balance 
of  this  account  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  United  States 
bonds,  which  were  to  be  forwarded  to  him  in  Paris.  These 
two  checks  were  cashed,  and  the  proceeds  left  in  my  hands. 
The  first  forged  bill  was  sent  from  Birmingham  on  January 
21st.  Mr.  Chabot  has  told  you  that  in  his  opinion  the 
endorsement  "  F.  A.  Warren  "  on  the  bills  was  in  his  own 
handwriting.  It  was  not.  No  one  knows  that  better  than  I 
do.  My  hand  was  the  one  that  put  the  endorsements  on  the 
forged  bills  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Chabot,  the  expert,  also  says  the  checks  on  which 
the  moneys  were  drawn  from  the  two  banks  were  in  Austin 
Bidwell's  handwriting,  and  were  all  signed  at  one  sitting. 
Several  of  them  were  signed  at  one  sitting  —  I  give  that  credit 
to  Mr.  Chabot  —  but  not  by  Austin  BidwcU.  I  can  refer  you 
in  particular  to  the  check  which  went  to  the  Western  Branch 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  which  the  name  of  Horton  was 
misspelled.  It  is  admitted  that  Austin  Bidwell  was  then  on 
the  way  to  Havana.  Mr.  Chabot  does  not  state  positively 
that  these  checks  were  signed  by  Horton;  the  Continental 
Bank  was  perfectly  well  satisfied  that  they  were  signed  by 
Horton,  and  I  think  the  expert  in  that  bank  was  quite  as 
well  able  to  judge  as  Mr.  Chabot  whether  the  signatures  were 
genuine. 

Referring  again  to  the  accident  on  the  Northern  Rail- 
way of  France  —  when  Austin  Bidwcll  arrived  at  my  quarters 
in  London,  his  first  statement  to  me  was  this  :  "  Mac,  I  have 
had  as  miraculous  an  escape  from  instant  death  as  perhaps 
any  man  has  ever  experienced."  He  went  on  to  elaborate 
his  sentiments  during  the  accident,  and  wound  up  by  saying 
that  so  deep  an  impression  had  been  made  on  his  mind,  in 
those  few  moments  of  peril,  that  he  should  certainly  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  whatever  might  affect  his  personal 
convenience,  liberty,  and  happiness  in  this  world,  but  also 
place 'in  jeopardy  —  according  to  the  view  from  which  he 
looked  at  it  —  his  eternal  happiness.     I  think,  gentlemen  of 
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the  jury,  that  this  is  not  a  far-fetched  statement,  but  is  proba- 
bly one  that  will  commend  itself  to  your  attention  as  being 
worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  namely,  that  a  man 
of  his  age  could  not  have  so  absolutely  and  entirely  forgotten 
the  sentiments  implanted  in  youth  as  to  be  indifferent  to  such 
a  warning.  For  myself  1  am  willing  to  confess  that,  proba- 
bly from  not  having  gone  through  such  an  ordeal  myself, 
1  gave  the  matter  but  little  attention  for  the  moment;  in 
fact,  I  laughed  at  it  and  at  him ;  l)ut  all  I  could  say  did  not 
change  his  mind,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  left 
England. 

He  left  everything  in  confusion,  as  far  as  this  business 
is  concerned,  and  in  a  state  of  unreadiness.  When  the  first 
bills  were  sent  into  the  bank,  the  intention  only  was  to  recoup 
the  loss  on  the  money  transactions,  and  then  clear  out.  But 
when  the  facility  with  which  they  were  received  and  dis- 
counted was  considered,  it  was  determined  to  carry  the  thing 
farther,  and  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  get  uj)  bills,  have 
printing  done,  and  stamps  made,  and  there  was  very  little  time 
to  do  it  in.  Mr.  (Jiffard,  in  his  address,  asked  what  was  the 
object  of  the  account.  The  oI)ject  was  very  ))lain.  1  do  not 
propose  to  insult  your  undei'standings,  gentlenxm,  l)y  saying 
that  a  fraud  was  not  conteni])lated  at  one  time,  but  you  may 
perhaj)s  be  inclined  to  believ(>  that  such  a  statement  as  I  am 
now  making  is  made  only  with  one  motive.  Does  it  redound 
to  my  advantage?  does  it  help  to  clear  me  at  all?  or  do  I 
state  to  you  anything  that  is  intrinsically  improbable?  I 
think  not.  1  hav(>  no  doubt  Mr.  (JifTai'd  lias  had  a  great  deal 
of  exp<'rience  in  this  sort  of  business,  and  1  dare  say  he  will 
believe  me  when  1  say  men  eiiLraLTi'd  in  an  illegitimate  trans- 
action do  not  jilace  very  niueh  eonlidence  in  each  other.  And 
if  there  were  an  intention,  in  spite  of  the  witlulrawal  of  one 
])arty,  still  to  carry  out  the  original  scheme,  it  is  not  likely 
tiiat  pai'ty,  after  having  entirely  witlidrawn,  should  be  in- 
truste(l  with  any  confidence  concerning  (hesclicnie.  lie  asks 
\v\u)  were   l)enelited   by  it;  and   if  he  sifts  the  matter,  I  think 
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it  could  be  very  easily  explained.  He  said  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  prove  any  such  statement  as  I  am  now  making, 
which  is  but  the  simple  truth. 

Since  Mr.  Chabot  first  took  upon  himself  the  profession  of 
an  expert,  business  of  this  kind,  like  every  other,  has  made 
very  great  strides.  It  has  become,  as  one  of  the  newspapers 
said,  an  art. 

The  Judge  :  What  business  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  fraud,  and  a  very  wretched,  unhappy,  miserable, 
and  contemptible  art  —  it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  called 
an  art,  nevertheless.  Mr.  Chabot  would  induce  you  to  believe 
that  these  checks  were  left  signed  by  Austin  Bidwell.  1  am 
unwilling  to  allow  that  statement  to  be  left  as  it  was  by  Mr. 
Chabot  on  your  minds,  when  you  come  to  meditate  on  your 
verdict.  My  only  object  is  to  make  as  much  reparation  as 
can  be  done  to  Austin  Bidwell,  who,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Giffard's 
statement  as  to  its  improbability,  has  been  deceived  and  im- 
posed upon,  and  has  had  his  confidence  violated.  If  I  am 
successful  in  pressing  that  view  of  the  case  upon  you,  I  shall 
have  obtained  all  I  can  ask  for.  If  I  am  not  I  can  only  regret 
it,  but  I  ask  when  you  go  to  consider  your  verdict,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  statement  I  have  made,  to  consider  whether  there 
is  anything  intrinsically  improbable  in  it,  and  to  say  whether 
it  is  at  all  likely  that  I  would  stand  up  here  and  through  any 
other  motive  than  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  make  obscrva^ 
tions  which  must  necessarily  be  prejudicial  to  myself.  That 
is  all,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  say  to  you. 

[Although  I  sat  by  McDonald's  side  when  he  made  the 
above  statement,  I  had  forgotten  what  he  said  about  the  date 
of  the  first  conception  of  the  fraud  and  the  opening  of  the 
"Warren  account  at  the  Bank  of  England.  What  1  have  said 
in  relation  to  those  events  in  Chapter  XllI,  and  elsewhere, 
was  written  before  I  had  seen  his  statement  in  print.  It  will 
be  seen  that  our  accounts  agree.  —  G.  B.] 

The  prisoner,  George  Bidwell,  addressing  the  jury,  said 
there  was  much  he  could  have  urged  in  his  defense  by  way  of 
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comment  on  the  evidence  ;  but,  nothwithstanding  that,  feeling 
from  his  sense  of  guilt  in  having  aided  in  carrying  out  the 
forgeries,  it  had  been  liis  intention  to  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court.  With  that  view  he  had  prepared  a  state- 
ment; but  after  what  Mr.  McDonald  had  said,  it  would  be 
mere  repetition  in  him  to  attempt  it.  He  confirmed  that 
statement,  which  he  said  was  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  adding  that  Noyes  was  never  trusted  by  them,  and 
only  did  what  he  was  told  to  do.  Mr.  Justice  Archibald, 
interposing,  told  the  prisoner,  George  Bidwell,  he  must  con- 
fine himself  to  his  own  defense,  seeing  that  Noyes  was 
defended  by  counsel.  George  Bidwell  said  he  only  wished  to 
lay  the  facts  before  the  court.  Mr.  Justice  Arcliibald  said  he 
could  have  pleaded  guilty,  in  which  case  he  might  have  been 
called  as  a  witness  and  given  his  evidence  on  oath.  George 
Bidwell  replied  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  that.  Mr. 
Justice  Archibald  said  he  might  have  l>een  informed  of  it. 

Mr.  Mclntyre,  Q.  C,  speaking  in  behalf  of  Austin  Bidwell, 
said  he  had  to  contend  that  the  prosecution  had  failed  to 
substantiate  the  charge  preferred  against  his  client.  lie 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  magnitude  of  a  crime  or  the 
seriousness  of  the  conseipienees  of  a  verdict  of  guilty  would 
never  deter  an  English  jury  from  doing  their  duty  ;  l)ut  he  was 
also  sure  that  they  would  re(iuire  in  a  case  of  that  kind  the 
clearest  and  most  indisjtutable  e\  idcnee,  and  failing  to  obtain 
it,  how(!ver  suspicious  the  surrounding  cireumstanees  might 
be,  they  would  aiMpiit  tlie  ))ris()ner.  lie  urged  tliat  tlie  evi- 
dence was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  guilt  of  Austin  Bid- 
well.  A  great  mass  of  evidence  had  been  placed  before  them, 
showing  the  antecedent  connection  of  the  j»risi>ners,  and  a 
vast  number  of  other  circumstances,  but  he  challenged  them 
to  find  any  proof  that,  with  the  liill  in  (piestion,  Austin  Bid- 
well  forged  or  uttereil  it,  or  was  even  aware  of  the  forgery. 
They  could  not  convict  him  unless  they  actually  lielieved  that 
he  was  concenie(l  in  the  fabrication  of  the  bill,  or  that  it  was 
carried  out  with  his  coLMii/.anee  and  connivance.      It  had  been 
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clearly  proved  that  some  time  in  1872  the  brothers  Bidwell 
and  McDonald  were  living  in  an  obscure  neighborhood  in 
London,  and  that  on  paying  a  casual  visit  to  Mr.  Green,  their 
tailor,  in  Saville  Row,  Austin  Bidwell  producing  a  large 
sum  of  money  requested  him  to  take  it  and  keep  it  until  his 
return  from  a  short  journey.  Mr.  Green  hesitated,  and  upon 
his  suggestion  he  introduced  the  prisoner,  unfortunately  for 
him,  to  the  authorities  at  the  Western  Branch,  who  at  once 
agreed  to  open  an  account  with  him.  He  contended  that  at 
that  moment  there  was  no  fraudulent  design  u])on  the  bank, 
and  that  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  even  for  some  time  in 
January  the  transactions  in  respect  to  that  account  were  per- 
fectly honest. 

The  prisoner  left  this  country  on  January  18th,  three  days 
before  the  first  batcli  of  forged  bills  arrived  from  Birmingham, 
and  from  that  time  his  personal  connection  with  the  account 
ceased.  Mr.  Mclntyre  complained  that  the  bank  authorities 
had  not  thought  fit  to  make  any  inquiries  at  the  address 
which  the  prisoner  gave  in  London,  and  that  although  pos- 
sessing a  branch  at  Birmingham  they  never  instituted  any 
investigation  as  to  the  solvency  or  to  the  position  of  their  cus- 
tomer, who  represented  himself  to  be  living  there  and  from 
whom  they  were  receiving  almost  daily  large  batches  of  bills. 

It  is  also  inconceivable  that  they  should  without  suspicion 
have  dealt  so  largely  with  a  person  who  only  gave  his  address 
at  the  post-office  in  that  town.  The  prosecution  had  failed 
to  prove  that  Austin  Bidwell  was  ever  at  Birmingham  in  his 
life.  It  had  been  admitted  by  Col.  Fi-ancis  that  he  at  first 
believed  all  the  letters  containing  the  bills  to  be  in  Warren's 
handwriting,  and  the  bills  to  bear  his  indorsement,  but  it  has 
since  l)ccn  proved  by  Mr.  Chabot  that  nearly  all  those  letters 
and  ind(H-sements  were  written  by  George  and  not  by  Austin 
Bidwell.  He  urged  that  such  was  the  case  in  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion, and  he  asked  the  jury  to  believe  that  Austin  had  never  seen 
either  of  them,  he  being  out  of  England  at  the  time.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  Austin  Bidwell  i)osscssed  money  of  his  own. 
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for  before  any  of  the  forged  bills  were  discounted,  £17,000 
had  passed  through  the  bank  in  rc8j)ect  of  his  account.  It 
was  thus  that  he  accounted  for  the  possession  of  the  bonds 
and  money  found  at  Havana,  and  for  the  circumstances  that 
his  brother  and  McDonald  sent  him  other  bonds  on  his  jour- 
ney thither.  It  might  be  that  he  was  willing  to  join  in  the 
venture  to  some  extent,  but  it  was  clear  that  after  his  acci- 
dent he  changed  his  mind  and  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  matter.  All  the  stamps  and  Ijlocks  were  purchased  after 
he  left,  and  not  one  of  the  forged  bills  was  presented  while 
he  was  in  the  country.  In  conclusion  Mr.  !McIutyre  made  an 
earnest  a])peal  to  the  jury  to  actjuit  his  client. 

Mr,  Ribton  followed  on  behalf  of  Xoyes,  observing  that 
his  case  differed  entirely  from  that  of  any  other,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  which  would  warrant  the 
jury  in  convicting  him.  On  Dcceuibcr  17th  Xoyes  arrived 
in  Liverpool  from  America  and  went  to  London,  where  he 
inserted  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  applying  for  a  situ- 
ation as  a  clerk  or  partner.  Tlie  result  was  that  he  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  prisoner,  Austin  Bidwell,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Horton,  and  be  deposited  with  him 
as  security  the  sum  of  £800.  A  formal  agreement  was 
entered  into  on  January  lltli  l)etween  the  parties,  and  on  the 
same  day  H(U'ton  took  an  oflice  at  the  London  Bridge  Hotel, 
and  inti'oduced  Noyes  as  his  clerk.  From  tliat  time  to  the 
date  of  his  arrest  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  jiosition,  and 
these  duties  had  special  reference  to  the  jjaying  in  or  cashing 
of  cheeks  on  his  master's  account  at  the  Continental  Bank, 
and  the  purehase  of  American  secui'ities. 

Tlie  jury  would  rec(»llect  that  the  fraud  of  the  olhei"  |>ris- 
oners  conunenced  in  May  last,  when  the  account  at  the  Bank 
of  Lngiand  was  opened — th:it  between  May  and  Xo\('inher 
they  were  engage(l  upon  the  Continent,  in  pui'chasing  genuine 
bills  as  models,  and  that  tlie  account  of  Ilorton  at  the  Conti- 
nental Uiink  conmicnceil  on  the  lid  of  l)eceniliei-.  All  thcst- 
transactions    happened,    therefore,    hefori-    Noyes    ai'rived    in 
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England,  and  he  had  no  knowledge  of  them.  He  was  evi- 
dently acquainted  with  the  other  prisoners,  as  it  was  proved 
that  he  associated  with  them  directly  upon  his  arrival  in 
London,  but  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  any  fraud  that  was 
in  contemplation,  and  so  he  remained  down  to  the  time  of 
his  arrest.  Not  a  single  fact  has  been  proved  which  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  forgery, 
but  throughout  the  whole  transaction  he  had  been  the  inno- 
cent dupe  of  the  other  men.  He  admitted  that  his  client 
had  assumed  other  names  than  his  own  but  none  of  them 
had  been  used  to  promote  the  fraudulent  scheme.  There 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  Noyes  had  any  knowledge 
of  Warren's  account  at  the  Western  Branch  or  that  he 
ever  saw  any  of  the  forged  bills,  and  there  was  good  ground 
for  believing  he  was  kept  in  darkness  on  all  these  points. 
The  jury  might  regard  him  if  they  chose  as  an  adventurer 
who  was  anxious  to  make  money,  but  there  was  not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  ever  been  connected  with  the 
forgery.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  Noyes  had  been  selected 
to  perform  the  part  of  an  innocent  assistant. 

Mr.  Justice  Archibald  in  summing  up  said  the  prisoners 
were  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  a  bill  of*  exchange  for 
£1,000  with  intent  to  defraud.  That  was  the  offense  charged 
against  them,  but  in  the  course  taken  by  the  prosecution  they 
had  laid  before  the  jury  evidence  to  show  that  the  prisoners 
were  all  concerned  in  a  fraudulent  scheme  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  the  Bank  of  England.  He  did  not  propose  to 
minutely  go  over  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  case,  because  it 
would  doubtless  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  espec- 
ially after  the  statements  of  the  prisoners  George  Bidwell  and 
McDonald  who  had  virtually  admitted  their  guilt.  McDonald 
had  openly  confessed  his  participation  in  the  fraud,  and 
George  Bidwell  had  adopted  his  statement  though  without 
confessing  his  guilt.  As  regards  George  Bidwell,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  of  forging  the  bill  in  question 
and  many  others.     The  learned  judge  then  reviewed  the  evi- 
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dence  with  great  care,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  jury  how  far  the  remaining  prisoners  Austin  Bid- 
well  and  Hills  had  been  concerned  in  the  fraud.  He  observed 
that  Austin  Bidwell  had  left  England  in  January,  yet  if  he 
made  arrangements  for  the  forgery  to  be  continued  in  his 
name  he  was  just  as  guilty  as  though  he  had  written  and 
signed  the  bill  himself. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict  shortly  after 
seven  o'clock,  and  on  returning  into  court  after  the  lapse  of 
about  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  gave  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  all  of  the  four  prisoners. 

On  being  asked  if  they  bad  anything  to  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  passed  upon  them,  Austin  Bidwell  replied  that 
he  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself,  but  that  he  would  take 
advantage  of  the  only  opportunity  he  would  have  to  repair  a 
wrong  he  had  done  to  a  gentleman  then  in  court,  and  for 
which  he  was  extremely  sf)rry.  He  alluded  to  Col.  Francis, 
manager  of  the  Western  Branch,  li()i)ing  that  as  years  rolled 
on  he  would  forget  the  wrong.  That  gentleman  had  Ijeen 
the  subject  of  considerable  criticism,  but  speaking  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  case,  he  would  say  any  other  man  in 
London  would  have  been  deeeivetl  in  the  same  manner. 

George  MeDomild  oljserved  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  of 
the  verdict  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  that  Xoyes  was 
ignorant  of  the  forgery,  and  Austin  Bidwell  at  the  time 
out  of  England. 

George  Hidwell  said  be  did  not  ask  any  consideration  for 
himself,  but  he  Itegged  tliat  bis  ludtber,  wlio  was  a  young  man 
and  but  recently  marrieil,  ini'jjit  lie  dealt  with  mercifully. 
Referring  to  the  jirisoner  Xnycs,  be  said  tliat  be  had  been 
kept  in  ignoranc<'  of  tbe  real  state  of  the  affairs. 

\oyes,  addressing  tbe  court,  saiil  be  was  innocent  of  the 
]>rocee(lings  of  tbe  otlier  prisnuns.  and  was  kept  in  tbe  dark  as 
to  who  tbe  man  Wai'i-eii  was.  He  concluded  by  making  an 
earnest  appeal  to  tbe  judL-'e  to  temper  justice  witli  mercy. 

Mr.  Justice  Aichiljald,  after   a   pause,  proceeded    to   pass 
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sentence.  Addressing  each  of  the  four  prisoners  by  name, 
he  said  :  You  have  severally  been  convicted  of  the  offense, 
and,  although  the  indictment  only  charged  you  with  forg- 
ing one  bill  of  exchange,  it  has  been  necessary  in  the  evi- 
dence adduced,  for  the  prosecution  to  bring  before  the 
court  and  jury  testimony  which  shows  you  were  each 
implicated  in  a  crime  which,  perhaps,  for  the  audacity  of 
its  conception,  the  magnitude  of  the  fraud  perpetrated,  and 
the  misdirected  skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  it  was 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect,  is  without  a  parallel. 
I  can  see  no  palliating  or  mitigating  circumstances  in  your 
offense.  You  were  not  pressed  by  want;  on  the  contrary 
you  appear  to  have  embarked  in  this  nefarious  scheme  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  money.  You  were  persons  of 
education,  so  far  as  intellectual  training  goes,  without  any 
corresponding  development  of  the  moral  sense.  Some  of 
you  can  speak  several  foreign  languages,  and  all  of  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  banking  and  commercial  business. 
The  success  of  the  enterprise  was  only  rendered  possible  by 
the  fact  that  in  those  times,  with  the  immense  commercial 
operations  going  on  in  various  directions,  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  or  contemplate  such 
operations,  and  who  give  reason  to  believe  they  are  men 
of  business  and  of  apparent  respectability,  the  utmost  confi- 
dence. It  is  not  the  least  atrocious  part  of  your  crime  that 
you  have  given  a  severe  blow  to  that  confidence  which  has 
so  long  been  maintained  and  protected  in  this  country.  You, 
who  do  not  ask  for  mercy,  and  who  are  not  restrained  by 
respect  for  law  or  honesty,  must  be  met  witli  a  terrible  retri- 
bution, and  it  should  be  well  known  that  those  who  commit 
crimes,  which  only  persons  of  education  sometimes  commit, 
will  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  very  heavy  punishment.  I  can- 
not see  any  reason  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  sentence  I  am 
about  to  piiss.  In  regard  to  that  sentence,  if  I  could  conceive 
any  case  of  forgery  worse  than  this,  I  should  have  endeavored 
to  take  into  consideration  whether  some  punishment  less  than 
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the  maximum  mij^lit  have  been  suflicient ;  but,  as  I  cannot 
conceive  a  worse  case*  I  cannot  perceive  a  reason  for  miti- 
gating the  sentence.  That  sentence  is,  that  each  and  all  of 
you  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  I  order  that  each  of  you  shall  pay  one  quarter  of  the 
costs  of  the  prosecution. 

The  convicts  were  then  removed  from  the  bar,  and  thus 
terminated  the  remarkable  trial. 


♦Justice  Archibald  '  cannot  conceive  a  worse  case"  of  forgery! 
After  our  crime  has  been  expiated  by  fifteen  years  of  the  worst  kind  of 
slavery  —  while  not  wishing  to  palliate  anything  iu  the  way  of  crime,  or 
even  anything  that  violates  the  Cardinal  J'nnciple  of  life,  "  treating  others 
as  we  should  wish  to  be  treated  " —  I  can  do  no  less  than  call  attention  to  the 
unfairness  and  blind  prejudice  exhibited  by  him  on  numerous  occasions 
during  the  trial.  And  this  is  well  illustrated  by  the  preceding  paragraph. 
If  the  honorable  Judge  is  still  alive,  let  him  answer  the  following  question: 
Considered  iu  its  moral  bearings,  and,  judging  from  the  relative  degree  of 
misery  caused,  which  is  the  worst  act  :  To  obtain  money  by  fraud  from  a 
corporation  like  the  Bank  of  England,  to  which  millions  are  but  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  or  to  get  away  the  investments  and  savings  of  tliousands, 
including  the  jointures  of  widows  and  the  inheritances  of  orphans,  leaving 
them  to  drag  out  lives  amid  deprivation  and  want  —  and  worse''  To  give 
but  one  of  dozens  of  instances  which  have  happened  n\  this  very  Englaiid 
duri'ig  our  imprisonment:  The  managers  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  perpetrated 
all  the  enormities  shadowed  fortii  above.  The  evidence  was  conclusive, 
and  the  proofs  indisputable,  but  they  were  not  Americans,  had  intluen 
tial  friends,  and  therefore  got  off  with  sentences  varying  from  twelve 
months  to  two  years.  They  were  soon  again  at  liberty  to  perpetrate 
fresh  frauds,  leaving  those  of  their  vielims  who  are  not  dead  to  stnigLcle  to 
this  day  for  existence  —  some  of  their  fair  daughters  to  end  wivtchcd  lives 
as  uymphu  du  pave,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  suns  iu  prison.  —  G.  B. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  "LONDON  TIMES"  —  A  TEMPEST  IN  A  TEAPOT  —  ARREST  OF 
WARDERS  LOCH,  SMIDT,  AND  NORRIS — THE  "PATTERN"  SOLICITOR,  HOWELL, 
AGAIN  —  A  FAITHFUL  BROTHER  —  A  SOAP  PRISON-KEY  —  300  SOVEREIGNS 
THROWN  AWAY  —SOLICITOR  HOWELL'S  "BENEVOLENT"  VISITS  TO  NEWGATE 
— HIS  ASTUTE  PLAN  —  A  PRISON  "TOOL"  —  HIS  TREASON  AND  ITS  RESULT  —  A 
BODY-GUARD  OF  POLICEMEN — NORRIS  GETS  THREE  MONTHS  FOR  ACTING  AS 
A  POSTMAN  —  JOHN  BRIGHT'S,  CHAMBERLAIN'S,  SPL'RGEON'S,  CHURCHILL'S, 
MORLEY'S,  MARQUISES  LYMINGTON'S  AND  HARTINGTON'S  LETTERS  —  CHARLES 
DUDLEY  WARNER'S,  MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE'S,  AND  MARK  TWAIN'S 
PETITION  FOR  AUSTIN  REFUSED — JOHN  BIDWELL  FLIES  FROM  ENGLAND  — 
SUCCESS   OF  HOWELL'S   RASCALITY  —  HE    IS   EXPELLED    FROM    THE   PROFESSION. 

[From  the  London  Times  of  Aufrust  23d,  1873.] 

OOME  further  information  has  transpired  in  relation  to  the 
lO  alleged  conspiracy  to  corrupt  some  of  the  warders  of  New- 
gate, with  a  view  to  procure  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  now  on 
their  trial,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  Tivies  of  Saturday. 
There  can  be  now  no  doubt  that  this  daring  enterprise  was  seri- 
ously contemplated,  and  but  for  the  energy  of  some  of  the  city 
magistrates,  and  notably  of  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Sir  Thomas 
White,  had  all  but  succeeded.  It  would  seem  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  trial,  John  Bidwell,  a  brother  of  the  prisoners,  Austin  and 
George  Bidwell,  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  substance  in  the  United 
States,  arrived  in  this  country  for  the  ostensible  and  legitimate 
purpose  of  assisting  his  kinsmen  with  the  means  for  conducting 
their  defense,  and  that  about  the  same  time  a  cousin  of  the  pris- 
oner McDonald  came  on  a  similar  errand.  Their  movements  at 
first  excited  no  suspicion,  and  John  Bidwell  at  least,  if  not  also  the 
cousin  of  McDonald,  was  accommodated  with  a  seat  m  the  body 
of  the  court  for  several  days,  though  that  perhaps  was  only  known 
to  the  sheriff  and  under  sheriffs  and  the  prisoners  themselves.  All 
went  well  through  the  first  three  days  of  the  trial,  the  movements 
of   the  two  visitors  exciting  no  suspicion,   but  on  Thursday  last 
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Alderman  Sir  Thomas  White,  upon  information  he  had  received, 
gave  strict  orders  to  the  police  in  attendance  that  one  at  least,  if 
not  two,  of  the  doors  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  dock, 
and  leading  from  the  floor  of  the  court  to  an  outer  corridor,  com- 
municating in  two  directions  witii  tlie  open  street,  should  be  closed. 
This  arrangement  was  thenceforward  carried  into  effect,  and  has 
since  been  maintained  from  day  to  day.     It  should  be  stated  here 
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that  from  the  commonoemont  of  the  trial  all  tlio  avonuos  to  the 
court  have  been  strictly  guarded  by  the  city  i)olice,  but  only  or 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  preventing  overcrowding,  and  the  general 
public  have  been  admitted  from  day  to  day  so  far  as  was  consistent 
witli  comfort.  On  Friilay  morning,  an  intimation  having  Ikh'h 
maiie  to  Sir  Thomas  White,  th(>  senior  f~!heriff  of  London,  tliat 
there  was  rea.son  to  be]i(!ve  attempts  W(>re  l)eing  inad(>  to  C(;rrupt 
some  of  the  warders  of  Newgate,  he  lost  no  time  i.-i  eoinmuni- 
cating  with  liis  lirotlu-r  magistrates  in  attendanee,  Mr.  AMerni;iii 
Finnis,  Mr.  AMei-nian  Lawrence,  and  .Mr.  AMri-iiian  Heslev,  and 
they  at  once  instittited  .-iti  iiifjuiry  witliin  tli(>  sraol.  the  result  licii.g 
to  convince  them   that  tlie  infoiMuation  thev  had    received   v,a>  suh- 
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stantially  true.  One  of  the  suspected  warders  was  searched,  and 
upon  him  were  found  three  letters  which  he  had  received  from  a 
convicted  prisoner  in  the  gaol  to  post,  that  being  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  prison  and  an  infringement  of  the  Gaol  Act,  which 
provides  that  letters  from  prisoners  shall  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  governor.  The  warder  in  question  was  thereupon  suspended, 
and  moreover  for  that  offense  was  sent  before  a  magistrate  at 
Guildhall  by  whom  he  was  remanded  for  a  week.  The  magistrate 
sitting  in  Newgate  continuing  their  inquiry  ascertained  beyond 
doubt,  as  we  are  assured  on  reliable  authority,  that  two  others  of 
the  prison  warders  received  £100  each  from  friends  of  the  prison- 
ers or  of  some  of  them,  and  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  an 
attempt  was  to  have  been  made  on  the  night  of  Friday  last  to 
effect  their  escape.  The  result  for  the  present  is  that  three  of 
the  warders  have  been  suspended,  namely.  Loch,  Smidt,  and  Nor- 
ris, the  last  named  of  whom  is  now  in  Hallo  way  Prison.  On  Loch 
being  searched  £50  odd  in  sovereigns  was  found  upon  him,  and 
he  sought  to  account  for  the  possession  of  so  large  a  sum  by  stat- 
ing that  his  brother  at  Brighton  had  placed  it  in  his  hands  to  pay 
bills  which  he  owed.  Before  the  discovery,  Smidt,  one  of  the 
three  suspended  warders  is  said  to  have  told  a  detective  with 
whom  he  is  well  acquainted,  that  he  was  going  to  Tasmania,  and 
would  carry  his  best  friend  in  his  pocket  in  the  shape  of  £100. 
This  careless  avowal  caused  the  detective  to  watch  John  Bidwell. 
whom  he  followed  from  Newgate  on  his  departure  after  making 
a  visit  to  one  of  his  brothers  there  confined.  One  of  the  above 
named  warders  left  the  prison  about  the  same  time,  and,  according 
to  prearrange m en t,  met  Bidwell,  and  both  got  on  top  of  an  omni- 
bus [the  London  busses  have  two  seats,  back  to  back,  outside]. 
An  assistant  of  the  detective  managed  to  mount  the  same  bus  and 
sat  with  his  back  to  the  two,  whom  he  so  successfully  ''shadowed," 
and  heard  sufficient  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  brother  had  paid 
out  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  warders,  in  pursuance  of 
a  plan  to  assist  the  four  Americans  to  escape.  Some  of  the 
incriminated  warders  had  been  seen  drinking  in  the  evenings  with 
friends  of  the  prisoners,  or  sympathizers,  and  from  that  time  their 
movements  were  closely  watched.  One  night  last  week  John  Bid- 
well,  the  brother  of  the  two  prisoners  of  that  name,  was  traced 
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to  the  house  of  one  of  the  throe  warders  in  the  east  end  of  Lon- 
don, which  another  of  the  three  was  afterward  seen  to  enter. 
Thence  John  Bidwell  was  traced  to  his  lodgings  in  a  suburb, 
where  he  stayed  over  niglit  unmolested,  he  having  not  then,  as 
was  supposed,  committed  any  offense  cognizable  by  the  police,  and 
he  has  not  since  been  seen  in  or  about  the  court.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact  connected  with  the  affair  that  all  the  three  suspended 
warders  would  have  been  on  duty  in  the  prison  during  tlie  night 
of  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  attempt  to  release  the 
prisoners  was  to  have  been  made.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
plot  extra  and  most  stringent  precautions  have  been  taken  by 
Major  Bowman,  the  chief  superintendent  of  city  police,  to  guard 
the  prison  and  the  court-house.  Six  poh'cemen  well  armed  are 
now  on  duty  within  the  gaol  at  night,  in  place  of  the  three  sus- 
pended warders  ;  a  vigilant  watcli,  moreover,  is  kept  outside,  and 
all  around  it  day  and  night,  and  instead  of  the  ordinary  warders 
who  guard  the  dock  while  prisoners  are  on  their  trial,  armed  police- 
men have  been  posted.  After  the  discovery  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion for  the  moment  to  exclude  the  i)ublic  from  the  gallery  of  tlie 
court  over  the  dock  as  an  additional  precaution,  but  on  reflection 
that  intention  was  abandoned.  The  duty  of  making  the  arrange- 
ments for  guarding  the  approaches  to  the  court  and  maintaining 
order  now  devolves  on  Major  Bowman,  the  chief  superintendent  of 
police,  and  Sheriff  Sir  Thomas  White  has  been  heard  to  express  his 
high  sense  of  the  Major's  zeal  and  discretion  on  the  occasion. 

"  A  temj)cst  in  a  teapot,"  indeed  I  Such  an  uproar  :us  was 
caused  by  the  transaction  referred  to  in  the  T/z/^x, and  proceed- 
ing from  so  small  a  cause,  would  be  laughable  to  one  who, 
like  myself,  knew  tlic  exact  circumstances,  but  for  its  tragic 
result. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  this  was  tlie  chief  cause 
why  we  were  not  let  olT  with  a  milder  sentence  than  for  life. 
1  now  give  the  exact  cireunistances. 

]t  will  be  remcmbei'ed   (hat   a   relative  —  tlie  one  referred 

to    in    the    T'diwh lohn    Uidwcll.  liad    arrivrd    in    London, 

having  come  from  the  rnitcd  States.  like  a  faithful  brother,  to 
render  such  aid  as  was  in  his   pi^wer.     Some   of  the   warders 
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at  Newgate  saw  him  coming  in  daily  to  visit  his  brothers  — 
or  rather  talk  with  them  across  the  grating,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  page  81.  His  occupation  being  that  of  a  far- 
mer, they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  was  of  an  honest, 
confiding  nature,  and  believing  he  had  money,  they  concluded 
to  try  for  some  of  it.  Accordingly,  first  one,  then  another,  told 
]McDonald  that  they  could  let  him  escape,  and  he  communi- 
cated the  "  good  news  "  to  his  friend  Austin. 

They  both  bit  at  the  bait,  and  had  one  of  the  warders 
speak  to  me  about  the  proposed  escape.  As  I  was  rather 
backward  about  encouraging  such  a  thing,  another  and 
another  warder  came.  They  proposed  to  let  us  out  at  night 
when  on  night  duty,  or  even  in  the  daytime  should  a  favor- 
able opportunity  present  itself.  They  also  proposed  to  go 
with  us,  vacating  a  responsible  post  of  trust,  thus  incurring 
the  penalty  of  penal  servitude  should  they  ever  be  caught. 
And  all  this  for  what  consideration?  £100  —  about  $500! 
It  was  too  cheap !  They  saw  that  I  was  cold  on  the  project, 
and  tried  by  various  devices  to  get  me  interested.  One  of 
them  while  on  duty  carved  out  of  soap  a  key,  using  his  cell 
key  for  a  pattern,  and  every  little  while  would  come  to  my 
cell,  open  the  trap  in  the  door  and  show  me  how  he  was  get- 
ting on.  He  said  they  were  going  to  get  a  casting  from  the 
soap  pattern  as  they  had  to  give  up  their  keys  when  they 
went  home  at  six  or  seven  P.  m.  I  really  began  to  think 
they  were  in  earnest,  but  said  to  myself :  "  Even  so  —  but 
what  possible  chance  have  we  to  get  out  of  England,  when  we 
could  not  save  ourselves  at  a  time  when  we  were  unknown, 
now  that  our  pictures  adorn  the  pages  of  all  the  illustrated 
papers,  and  after  thousands  have  seen  us." 

One  day,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  trial  began,  my  bro- 
ther John,  while  visiting  me  at  the  yard  grating,  informed 
me  that  Austin  had  mentioned  the  plan  to  him,  and  wished 
him  to  go  into  it.  I  told  him  it  was  only  a  speculation  on 
the  part  of  those  warders,  recapitulated  the  above,  and  told 
him  that  they  could  not  accomplish  it  even  if  sincere ;  that  in 
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the  past  ages  every  possible  plan,  device,  and  trick  for  esca[>- 
injz;  had  been  resorted  to,  and  guarded  ggainst,  so  that  such 
offers  could  mean  nothing  but  an  intended  swindle. 

Still,  under  the  circumstances,  1  did  not  feel  authorized  in 
attempting  to  put  a  veto  on  the  matter,  for  the  others  would 
always  feel  that  I  had  caused  them  to  throw  away  a  chance 
of  escape.  I  therefore  strongly  advised  liim  to  go  into  it 
only  on  condition  that  the  money  should  be  deposited  in  the 
liands  of  a  third  party,  to  l)e  sent  to  them  or  paid  over  to 
their  order  after  the  jol}  was  done.  As  they  would  be  cer- 
tain to  get  the  money  if  successful,  refusal  of  that  condition 
Mould  1)0  tantamount  to  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were 
only  trying  to  "  beat  "  him  out  of  the  money. 

Neither  of  us  knew  at  the  time  that  every  cell  door  was 
double-locked  at  ten  p.  m.,  so  that  only  with  the  master  key, 
which  was  kept  by  the  governoi",  could  a  cell  be  Tinlocked.  I 
was  (juite  satisfied  that  the  warders  would  not  accede  to  such 
a  j)r()j)ositi()n  and  that  the  money  would  be  saved.  ^ly 
V)roth('r  departed,  promising  not  to  pay  it  except  as  I  had 
advistMl, 

Solicitor  flowell  came  in  on  one  of  his  daily  benevolent 
(•91(1)  visits,  and  in  order  to  make  sure  that  John  should  n(>t 
be  taken  in,  1  informed  him,  undei-  the  S(>al  of  conndenc(\  all 
about  the  affair,  re(|U(>sting  him  to  advise  John  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  lie  also  i)romis('(l  to  do  nothing  that  could 
arouse  suspicion  against  the  warders.  IJefore  solicitor  Howell 
saw  .John,  the  latter  had  met  the  wardei's,  as  rt'couuted  in 
the  article  copied  from  the  I^nin/cii  T/'/iit's,  and  was  cajoleij 
into  jjayiuL''  ont^  liundrcd  sovei'eigns  each  to  three  of  them. 
'^I'lie  next  day  .Inlni  came  in  and  told  me  what  ho  had  done. 
In  one  of  bis  \isits  just  befor(^  the  trial,  solicitoi"  Howell  (pirs- 
tioncd  nic  al)out  ibe  matter,  anil  I  informed  him  abi.nit  tli<' 
thi't'c  bundre<i  sovnciuns.  At  tlic  same  time  1  expressed  ti> 
him  mv  apiirebeiisinns  of  trouble  arisiuLT  that  mi'jlit  prejudice 
our  case  at  tbe  comiiiir  trial.  He  sliowed  visilile  si'_Mis  i'\ 
anger  and  \exatiou  tliat  tbri'c  bundled  so\freigiis  had  slipp-  d 
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through  his  fingers,  but  promised  to  manage  the  matter  so 
that  it  shoukl  do  no  harm  —  that  in  accordance  with  my  wish 
he  woukl  see  them  privately,  get  back  the  money,  and  return 
it  to  my  brother  John.  I  saw  clearly  enough  that  he  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  returning  the  money,  for  ever  since  my 
brother  John's  arrival  in  England,  he  had  exhausted  every 
trick  and  Avile  to  extract  from  him  all  the  money  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  England,  and  Avas  well  aware  that  the 
sum  paid  to  the  warders  was  nearly  all  he  had  left. 

I  am  able,  by  the  light  of  after  events,  together  with  what 
I  extracted  from  him  during  the  trial,  to  lay  bare  the  plan 
evolved  by  this  astute  solicitor,  by  which  he  accomplished  his 
aim  of  retaining  undisturbed  possession  of  what  he  already 
had  in  his  hands,  and  to  secure  for  himself  the  three  hundred 
sovereigns.  He  went  to  JMr.  Jonas,  the  governor,  and  divulged 
the  whole  matter,  stipulating  that  Mr.  Jonas  should  manage 
it  so  that  no  suspicion  should  fall  on  himself,  and  that  no 
measures  should  be  taken  to  arrest  my  brother  John,  whom 
he  himself  could  easily  frighten  out  of  the  country  at  the 
proper  moment.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  Mr, 
Jonas  had  a  watch  set  on  the  warders  to  see  if  anything  could 
be  discovered  that  would  warrant  action  independent  of 
solicitor  ITowcirs  revelations.  A  young  maiij  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  call  him  Jones,  was  in  Newgate  awaiting 
trial  on  the  charge  of  having  for  some  time  extracted  stam])s 
and  postal  orders  from  letters  sent  to  his  master.  This 
young  man  was  selected  as  the  proper  instrument  to  use  in 
worming  his  way  into  the  confidence  of  us  four  Americans. 
In  order  not  to  excite  suspicion  as  to  his  oljject,  he  would  be 
brought  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  cells  and  set  at  work 
shaving,  hair-trimming,  or  scrubliing  and  cleaning,  the  cell 
door  standing  open  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable 
warders  — called  "Old  Smith"  — in  cbarge.  "Old  Smith," 
of  whom  S(.'e  a  back  view  in  cut  "  A^isitors  at  Newgate,"  page 
81,  was  a  character,  and,  so  far  as  1  saw,  not  a  bad,  though  an 
astute  old  man.     Observing  the  undue   familiarity  of    some 
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other  warders  with  us,  he  had  on  two  or  three  occasions 
observed  to  me  regarding  them:  "Those  young  fellows  will 
get  themselves  into  trouble  if  they  don't  look  sharp."  Gov- 
ernor Jonas  had  complete  confidence  in  "Old  Smith"  and 
accordingly  had  put  him  on  this  duty ;  and  I  think  that  while 
on  duty  he  would  have  obeyed  orders  if  directed  to  obtain 
evidence  which  would  hang  his  own  brother.  Accordingly, 
leaving  young  "Jones"  in  my  cell,  or  that  of  one  of  the 
others,  he  would  walk  away  down  the  corridor  giving  that 
"tool"  opportunities  for  conversation,  of  which  prisoners 
eagerly  avail  themselves  as  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  their 
lives.  At  the  time  I  suspected  some  design  in  all  this,  was  on 
my  guard,  and  did  not  know  until  years  afterward  the  result 
of  the  intrigue.  It  may  l)e  well  to  ex])lain  that  while  awaiting 
trial  we  were  allowed  pens,  ink,  and  ])aper. 

At  Dartmoor  prison,  in  1875,  this  same  Jones  was  cleaner 
in  my  ward,  and  told  me  the  whole  affair,  and  his  relation 
remains  vividly  impressed  on  my  memory.  Said  he,  "One 
day.  while  we  were  at  Newgate,  I  was  in  McDonald's  cell,  and 
he  handed  me  a  letter  to  take  to  you  the  first  time  I  should 
l)e  let  into  your  cell.  After  1  returned  to  my  own,  I  read  the 
letter  and  saw  that  it  was  about  some  jilan  of  escaj)e,  and 
thinkiiiii"  to  benefit  myself  1  gave  it  to  Jonas.  And  1  got  well 
paid  I  Seven  years  penal  servitude  I  Ihit  for  the  moment  it 
did  help  me,  for  when  my  case  was  calle(l.  Mr.  .Jonas  spoke  a 
good  woi'd  foi-  nie,  and  I  got  otf  with  a  month  in  Xewgiite. 
When  my  master  discovered  by  what  means  1  had  otilained 
the  miti'j;ition  of  my  sentence,  he  was  so  mad  that  when  the 
month  li;id  ex])ire(|  he  had  me  tried  on  another  indictment, 
and.  beinu'  e()nvicted,  am  now  doing  seven  }  e;irs." 

.loiK's  expressed  nnieh  regret  at  having  serviMl  MeDonald 
so  sbnbby  ;i  ti'ick.  etc.  'i'liis  gave  (iovernor  .Jonas  the  oppor- 
tunity t'di'  wiiieli  be  bad  been  waitiu'j:.  as  be  could  now  jiro- 
(M'eil  openly,  without  being  obiigi'd  to  bring  Solicitor  Howell's 
name  into  the  matter. 

I   now  come  to  the   period   referred   to  in  the   Thiux  article 
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—  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial.  It  was  also  rumored  that 
about  two  hundred  sporting  men  had  crossed  from  New  York 
to  hear  the  trial,  although  none  of  our  party  had  ever 
belonged  to  that  fraternity.  Neither  ourselves  or  friends 
had  any  communication  with  any  of  them  in  London,  yet 
it  was  believed  that  they  were  cognizant  of  and  partici- 
pants in  the  "  plot."  A  numerous  body  of  policemen  were 
detailed,  who  patrolled,  with  loaded  revolvers,  around  New- 
gate and  the  Old  Bailey  day  and  night.  Upon  our  return 
from  the  court  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  we  were 
accompanied  by  a  body-guard  of  policemen  through  the  under- 
ground way  leading  to  the  "  passage  and  stairs,"  at  the  foot 
of  which  we  waited  our  turn  to  enter  the  dock,  as  depicted  in 
the  illustration.  Arriving  in  the  ward  in  which  my  cell  was 
located,  I  saw  several  others  with  revolver  and  tiimcheon  in 
belts.  The  newspaper  columns  were  rife  with  particulars, 
strange  to  us,  about  this  "  daring  attempt  to  escape  from 
Newgate." 

On  August  28th  Warder  Norris  was  again  brought  before 
the  magistrate  at  Guildhall,  on  the  charge  of  having  attempted 
to  carry  out  of  Newgate  the  three  letters  written  by  a  prisoner. 
For  this  he  was  fined  ten  pounds  sterling,  and  in  default  of 
payment,  three  months'  imi)risonmcnt  at  hard  labor.  Besides 
the  line,  he  was  expelled  the  service,  with  forfeiture  of  the 
pay  then  due  him.  lie  asked  for  a  partial  remission,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  a  wife  and  six  children  to  support  out  of 
his  salary  of  twenty -eight  shillings  a  week,  which  was  now 
stojjped  and  they  left  penniless.  Plis  request  was  not  granted, 
and  he  was  sent  to  prison,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  on 
the  town. 

It  will  l)e  perceived  that  the  affair  of  the  letters  was  a  side 
issue  of  the  ])lan  of  escape,  and  these  events  caused  important 
altei'ation  in  the  management  of  Newgate. 

On  September  9th  a  committee  composed  of  magistrates 
of  the  city,  the  Lord  Mayor  acting  as  chairman,  was  engaged 
a  considerable  time  at  Guildhall,  in  investigating  the  circum- 
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stances  under  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  corrupt  three 
of  the  wardens  of  Newgate,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  or  to 
connive  at  our  escape  from  prison  while  the  trial  was  pending 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Old  Bailey.  The  inquiry,  for 
various  reasons,  was  private  and  was  adjourned,  and  a  report 
undoubtedly  made  by  the  committee  to  the  full  Court  of 
Aldermen,  so  that  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
transaction  trans]>ired. 

But  at  the  period  when  these  pages  were  written,  I  had 
been  unable  to  discover  any  oHicial  account  of  the  result  of  the 
investigation.  AVhile  in  prison  at  Dartmoor,  I  heard  that  Nor- 
ris  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  ini})risonment,  and  that 
the  other  two  were  dismissed  the  service.  Of  couisc  this  looks, 
on  the  bare  facts,  as  though  they  got  off  very  lightly  for  such 
a  breach  of  duty.  Xorris  had  a  wife  and  six  children  to 
su)»i)ort  and  educate  in  London  on  a  salary  of  twenty-eight 
shillings  (-SO. 75)  per  week.  I  have  elsewhere  entered  into 
this  sul)ject  of  salaries  more  fully,  and  the  reader  will  readily 
sue  how  hard  it  must  be  for  a  warder  situated  like  Xorris 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  obtaining  money  in  ahnost  any 
nuinner  consistent  with  supi)Osed  safety. 

Amidst  all  this  hul)l)ub,  which  was  very  ()])])ortune  to  suit 
the  views  of  Justice  Arehil)ald  —  to  whom  it  gave  a  welcome 
excuse — without  permitting  a  moment's  delay  after  the  jury 
had  rendei'rd  their  verdict,  he  sentenced  us  all  indiscrim- 
inately to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

1  have  read  in  a  London  paper  of  contem]iorary  date  that 
"the  whole  of  the  iirisoucrs  wei'c  ready  to  plead  Liiiilty  uncon- 
ditionally." jirovided  that  an  arniugement  could  be  made  by 
wliich  we  should  receive  a  sentence  of  ten  or.  at  nmst.  fifteen 
years"  jienal  servitude;  but  the  authorities  "  j)eremjitorily 
refused,  and  said  the  law  nnist  take  its  course."  'iMiat  state- 
ment is  incorrect,  for  Austin  and  Xoyes  refused  under  any 
circumstanei'S  to  j»le;id  guilty.  McDonald  and  myself  were 
willing  to  do  so  it  it  would  lie  of  any  benefit  to  tlieni.  (>ur 
watches    and    other    peisonal    projierty,   clutliing,    etc.,    were 
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ordered  by  the  judge  to  be  sold  toward  repaying  the  bank 
the  costs  of  the  prosecution  (about  $350,000). 

To  show  the  opinions  of  some  of  England's  greatest  men, 
and  at  least  one  of  America's,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
copies  of  letters,  etc.,  appended  to  a  petition  for  Austin  Bid- 
well's  release.  Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  such  emi- 
nent names,  the  petition  was  refused,  because  of  what  was 
said  by  the  American  press  about  my  own  release  —  some  of 
the  newspapers  asserting  that  I  would  unfailingly  plunge  back 
into  crime.  Of  course  if  that  should  prove  to  be  the  truth,  the 
authorities  would  be  justified  in  preventing  him  from  joining 
me  in  a  criminal  career.  But  I  trust  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  they  will  be  disabused  of -that  belief. 


JOHN    BRIGHT. 

18  Clifford  Street,  W.  (London). 

Dear  Mr.  Matthews,  —  May  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  consider 
the  case  to  wliich  tliis  letter  or  memorial  refers,  and  to  express  my 
opinion  that  to  consent  to  the  petition  would  be  an  act  not  only  of 
mercy  but  of  wisdom. 

A  life  sentence  on  a  young  man  of  25  years  of  age  for  an  offense 
against  property,  seems  to  me  very  harsh  and  inconsistent  with  the 
better  feeling  prevailing  in  our  time. 
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Pray  forgive  me  for  thus  addressing  you.     An  act  of  mercy  will 
not  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  your  eminent  office. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  Bright. 
To  Right  Hon.  H.  Matthews,  Home  Office. 

July  12th,  1887. 
I  heartily  support  the  request  of  Mr.  Bright. 

J.  Chamberlain'  (M.  P.). 

Aug.  1st,  1887. 
It  does  appear  as  if  a  life  sentence  at  25  was  as  severe  as  could 
have  been  had  the  case  been  the  worst  possible  to  men. 

Surely  a  careful  revision  is  not  too  much  to  ask.     I  earnestly 
join  my  request  to  that  of  Mr.  Briglit. 

(The  Reverend)  Charles  II.  Spurgeox. 

Aug.  4th,  1887. 
I  agree  with  the  above. 

Randolph  T.  Chuhchill  (M.  P.). 

Aug.  4th,  1887. 
I  strongly  support  Mr.  Bright's  request. 

John  Morley  (M.  P.). 

I  heartily  support  Mr.  Bright's  request. 

(Tlie  Marquis  of)  Lymixgtox. 

I  hope  the  case  will  be  reconsidered. 

(The  Marquis  of)  IIartixgton. 

Aug.  r.tli,  1887. 
I  think  there  is  here  a  very  strong  case  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Home  Secretary. 

Charles  Ri'ssell  (Queen's  Coun.). 

Legation  ok  the  United  State.';, 

London,  August  9th,  1887. 
I  eanu'stly  concur  in   the    foregoing  petition  .  .  .  and  ask  the 
favorable  cotisideralicjii  of  the  IU)nie  Secretary  upon  the  ground.-^  oi 
justice  a.s  well  as  uf  merry., 

The  prisoner  has  now  been  14  years  in  penal  servitude,  counting 
from  the  time  of  his  arrest  foui'teen  and  one-half  years. 

As    I    understand    the    allowance    for   good    conduct   upon   tune 
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sentences,  the  imprisonment  he  has  suffered  would  be  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  a  sentence  for  20  if  that  allowance  was  made,  and  1 
am  informed  that  his  conduct  during  the  whole  time  has  been  such 
as  to  entitle  him  to  the  allowance. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  for  an  offense  against  property  only, 
not  involving  any  attempt  upon  human  life,  committed  by  a  very 
young  man,  the  punishment  he  has  already  suffered  is  great,  and  it 
would  seem  unnecessary  cruelty  to  prolong  it. 

The  connections  of  the  prisoner  in  the  United  States  are  very 
respectable,  and  they  are  very  anxious  that  a  further  chance  in  life 
be  afforded  him,  and  hopeful  that  it  will  be  well  employed.  .  .  . 

The  lady  who,  with  great  devotion  and  self  sacrifice,  has  come 
from  "Western  America,  and  has  remained  a  number  of  months  on 
this  errand  of  mercy,  is  warmly  commended  to  me  by  letters  from 
persons  of  high  personal  and  official  standing 

Should  a  pardon  be  granted,  the  relatives  of  the  prisoner  will 
take  him  immediately  to  America,  and  will  engage  that  he  shall 
not  return  to  England. 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  elder 
associate  of  the  prisoner  in  the  crime  .  .  .  has  already  been 
pardoned. 

E.  J.  PuELPS  (Ambassador). 

In  January,  1888,  a  petition  was  forwarded  in  Austin  Bid- 
well's  behalf  signed  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  and  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  the  reply  to 
which,  received  by  Mr.  Warner,  is  presented  on  next  page. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  trial,  solicitor 
Howell  handed  me,  while  in  the  dock,  a  note  from  my  brother 
John,  saying  that  he  was  "  just  leaving  for  Paris,  not  daring 
to  remain  in  London,  solicitor  Howell  having  ascertained  that 
the  police  were  after  him  for  the  bribery  of  Newgate  warders." 
First,  this  solicitor  had  now  attained  his  purpose,  viz. :  No 
friend  of  ours  was  left  in  England  to  scan  his  account,  and 
what  use  he  had  made  of  the  money  placed  in  his  hands  for 
our  defense,  and  to  make  him  settle  fairly  through  fear  of 
exposure. 
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ta  tit  Tiply  1t>  Has  tilurym  an  rtjaatt/l  »  /  ^. 

ta  jutUtbt/olLiwing  Numlur.  Jfrvs/Ul^     OlCiCt^eJi^ 


£■0  'J<c<<.4.<a\4i  /a  08^ 
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Secondly,  he  had  stirred  up  a  hubbub  that  ensured  me,  at 
least,  being  put  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  a  long  imprison- 
ment. Do  1  do  the  man  injustice  ?  The  bank  solicitor,  Mr. 
Freshfield,  and  in  general,  the  legal  fraternity  who  were 
obliged  to  know  him,  will  believe  what  I  say,  as  he  was  con- 
sidered a  "  beat "  in  the  profession.  As  has  been  seen,  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  he  got  into  so  important  a  case,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  all  the  eminent  counsel  engaged 
showed  a  decided  repugnance  to  coming  in  contact  with  him, 
even  to  receive  his  "  retainers,"  and  paltry  ones  they  were. 
Some  to  whom  he  applied  would  not  take  the  case  from  him. 

But  it  Avas  just  that  we  should  not  evade  punishment, 
and  "  whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they  ftrst  make  mad," 
taking  away  their  capability  of  judging  aright. 

Since  the  preceding  sentence  was  written,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  person  just  from  England,  who  investigated  the 
matter,  that  soon  after  our  conviction  this  unscrupulous  shark 
was  expelled  from  the  profession  on  account  of  the  "  legal " 
swindles  perpetrated  on  us  and  others. 
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PENAL  SERVITUDE  FOR  LIFE-  FIRST  NKillT  AFTER  THE  SENTENCE  —  DESPAIR  — 
ATTEMPTED  SLICIUE — SAVED  1)Y  A  SIPERNATIRAL  WARNING — IN  CUAINS  — 
TUE  BLACK  MARIA — NEWGATE  BURYING-GROLND  —  ARRIVAL  AT  PENTONVILLE 
PRISON  —  AN  OMINOUS  RECEPTION  —  MEDICAL  INSPECTION — PICKING  OAKUM  — 
EXERCISE  —  REMARKS  ON  PRISON  LIFE  —  THE  NINE  MONTUS'  SOLITARY  SYSTEM 
AN  ABSURDITY  —  INEQUALITY  OF  SENTENCES. 

"1V"T0W  that  this  extraordinary  trial  was  at  last  ended,  and 
,  1  >(  the  sentence  of  "penal  servitude  for  life"  pronounced 
upon  us  —  strangers  it  may  aj)pear,  I  felt  an  immediate  relief 
from  the  terrible  strain  of  the  previous  live  months.  The 
worst  now  being  known,  a  great  load  seemed  removed, 
for  the  matter  was  settled  — my  career  on  earth  finished. 
Thus  1  felt,  as  for  the  last  time  we  filed  out  of  the  dock, 
down  the  steps  into  the  corridor  shown  in  the  engraving, 
page  121),  and  along  the  suljterranean  ))assage  leading  to  the 
cells  in  Newgate  —  a  passage  which  had  b<'en  trodden  by  so 
many  thousands  of  feet,  carrying  eipially  hopeless  hearts, 
going  mechanically  onward  to  meet  their  doom.  On  the  way, 
the  accompanying  warders  tried  to  cheer  us  with  the  hope  of 
a  distant  j)ardon  ;  but  at  that  moment  1  was  without  hoi)e  — 
rather  rejoiced  in  the  ))rospeet  of  a  speedy  death  that  1  had 
already  determinetl  uj)on.  During  the  trial  the  experienced 
warders  had  assui'ed  us  that,  if  C(Ui\  icted,  we  would  get  at 
most  ten  or  twelve  yeais.  Mr.  Freslifield.  tlie  bank  solicitor, 
had  informed  St.  John  Wontner,  McDonald's  solicitor,  that 
tlie  bank  would  be  satisfitMl  with  a  ten  years'  sentence  —  but 
death  had  seemed  preferalije  to  evt'ii  that.  And  now  it  was 
"■  For  Life  I  "  A  thousand  times  ])referal»le  would  l)e  a  sudden 
death  !     Come,  ye  tluuulci  IkiUs,  and  blast  me  out  of  existence  I 
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Such  was  my  feeling.  Arriving  in  the  ward  of  Xewgate,  I 
gave  my  brother  a  last  embrace,  and  he  passed  up  the  stairs 
to  the  corridor  in  which  his  cell  was  located,  as  did  the  others, 
wdiile  I  took  the  way  to  my  own  on  the  lower  floor.  From 
that  evening  of  the  25th  day  of  August,  1873,  to  the  time  of 
this  writing,  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  him 
by  the  hand. 

I  sat  down  upon  the  wooden  stool  in  my  dismal  cell,  and, 
as  I  reflected  upon  the  situation,  the  sense  of  relief  I  had 
experienced  faded  away,  and  despair  took  its  place.  My  past 
life  —  my  errors,  my  lost  family,  friends,  country  —  all  rushed 
through  my  mind,  and  overwhelmed  me  like  a  tumultuous 
flood.  I  felt  that  my  life  was  ended,  and  that  I  could  not 
bear  to  live  to  see  the  light  of  another  day.  I  picked  up  a 
slate  and  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  my  wife,  and  destroyed 
all  letters  and  papers.  I  considered  the  sentence  an  unmerci- 
ful one  and  worse  than  death. 

Well-nigh  maddened  by  my  thoughts,  I  looked  about  for 
some  means  to  end  a  life  now  become  worthless,  and  found 
two  large  silk  handkerchiefs,  as  previously  related.  What 
happened  soon  after  has  been  briefly  described  in  a  foi'mer 
chapter,  and  I  refrain  from  depicting  more  fully  a  frightful 
incident  in  my  prison  life. 

Through  fear  of  being  discovered  by  the  watchman,  I  left 
the  prepared  noose  hanging,  and  crept  into  my  hammock,  but 
not  to  sleep.  I  could  exercise  no  control  over  my  thoughts, 
and  within  an  hour,  I  was  again  tortured  into  a  state  of  des- 
peration and  felt  it  to  be  impossible  to  live ;  and  no  less  than 
three  times  during  that  fearful  night  I  put  my  head  in  the 
noose,  determined  to  end  my  misery,  but  each  time,  at  the 
last  moment,  came  the  voice  that  recalled  me  to  my  senses. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  attempted 
self-murder,  erased  what  I  had  written  on  the  slate,  and  no 
one  ever  suspected  that  I  had  been  so  near  unto  death. 
Among  the  papers  I  destroyed  were  several  letters  that  my 
brother    had    received   the    previous    day,  which    had    been 
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handed  in  to  mc  to  read  and  return  the  next  morning  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  wonders  to  this  day  why  I  failed  to  do  so. 

During  the  forenoon  all  my  citizen's  apjiarel  was  taken, 
and  a  suit  of  jail  clothes  given  nic  ;  my  hair  and  beard  were 
cut  off,  and  I  was  set  at  work  j)icking  oakum. 

About  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  27tli  day  of  August,  warders 
came  into  my  cell,  put  heavy  irons  connected  by  a  chain  ai'ound 
my  ankles,  and  handcuH's  on  my  wrists.  1  was  then  let  out 
into  the  corridor,  where  1  saw  my  three  com))anions  rigged 
out  in  the  same  grajihic  style.  My  mind  reverted  to  the  tri- 
mnphant  meeting  at  the  St.  James  Hotel,  previously  doscn'ibed, 
and  1    could    not    re])ress  a  shudder  at  the  awful  contrast. 


VISITOHS    AT    NKW(iATE    STANDING    OVKH    TlIK    BlKYING-VAl'LT. 
DOOH    I.EADINO    TO    THK    ULACK-MARIA. 

We  were  all  four  uiarrlicd  across  tlu-  open  court.  l)ciic;ith  the 
slalis  of  which  is  the  vault  into  uliicii  arc  tiirown  the  IkhI- 
ies  of  all  who  die  or  arc  hauge(l  in  Si-wjutr,  (|uick-liiiic 
being  thrown  in,  and  the  vault  soon  made  ready  tor  liesii 
20 
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occupants,  which  arc  never  lacknig.  Such  is  the  Newgate 
burying-ground.  For  us,  surely,  a  worse  fate  was  reserved.  We 
continued  the  march  toward  our  living  grave,  and  reached, 
with  chains  clanking,  an  interior  court,  surrounded  by  walls 
thirty  feet  high,  in  which  stood  the  black-maria  or  prison 
onniibus,  shown  in  illustration,  ])age  113.  This  we  entered, 
one  by  one,  and  were  locked  into  the  boxes.  Two  jail  ollicers 
then  mounted  the  box  with  the  driver ;  another  stood  in  the 
jiassage  between  the  boxes  ;  the  door  was  banged,  and  he  was 
locked  in  with  us ;  the  great  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
vehicle  was  soou  rumbling  over  the  stones  toward  Pentonville 
Prison. 


PEXTOXVILLE    PRISON. 


The  following  from  the  London  Times  of  Septem])er  2d, 
may  l)e  regarded  as  a  finis  to  that  portion  of  our  career : 

On  Saturday,  George  and  Austin  Bidwell,  George  McDonald,  and 
Edwin  Xoyes,  who  were  recently  convicted  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  of  the  great  forgeries  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  sentenced 
by  Mr.  Justice  Archibald  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  were  removed 
from  the  gaol  of  Newgate  to  one  of  tlie  convict  establishments, 
to  undergo  a  portion  of  their  sentence.     Before  they  left  Newgate, 
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they  were  shorn  of  their  beards  and  whiskers,  and  clad  in  prison 
garb,  and  no  one,  it  is  said,  could  have  recognized  them  after  this 
change  in  their  appearance  had  been  effected. 

Pentonville  Prison,  to  which  we  were  bound,  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  London  from  Newj^ate,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
the  black-maria  entered  the  ponderous  gate  wliieli  closed 
behind  us.  The  van  door  was  unlocked,  as  were  also  the 
boxes,  and  all  four  of  us  found  in  safe  keeping  I  We  had 
suffered  the  worst  of  all  misfortunes,  and  why  the  additional 
humiliation  of  loading  us  with  chains  for  a  half-hour's  ride 
through  the  heart  of  London  in  a  van  under  lock  and  guards? 
The  jail  ofiicers  delivered  us  over  to  the  j)rison  authorities, 
one  of  whom,  as  we  left  the  van,  ordered  us  to  stand  in  a  row 
while  the  chains  were  taken  off.  My  brother  haj)p('iu'd  to 
j)lace  himself  two  or  three  inches  out  of  the  line,  and  was 
given  a  heavy  thumj)  in  the  breast  l)y  an  ofiicer  who  shouted  : 
''Stand  back  I  We'll  show  you  who  is  nuister  here!"  My 
brother  wisely  stood  back  without  speaking. 

We  had  been  very  kindly  treated  at  Newgate,  and  I  had 
been  j)erniitted  to  take  with  me  in  th(>  van  two  serviceable 
silk  handkerchiefs,  a  tooth  and  a  nail  brush.  'J'he  same  man 
took  away  the  handkerchiefs,  and  ordered  me  to  stamp  upon 
the  brushes  and  break  them,  aud  none  were  ever  su|)plied  for 
the  use  of  convicts.  We  were  then  mai'ched  into  a  room 
in  which  were  a  great  number  ol"  l)atlis,  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  floor,  and  ortleri'd  to  strip  and  bathe.  We  wei'e  siili- 
jected  to  a  disgusting  search  and  inspection  ot'  our  naked 
bodies  by  the  warders,  to  make  sui't'  that  we  had  nothing 
concealeil. 

At'tei'  this  we  were  ordei'e(l  to  dress  in  a  suit  of  convict 
clothing,  consistiuLr  of  stoekiuiis  with  three  red  stripes  reach- 
ing alioNc  the  knees,  a  clieekrd  cotton  shirt,  cloth  stock,  a 
cap  made  of  tlii'ee  pieces  ot  liuff  (doth  sewed  together,  cordu- 
roy knee-l)ree(dies.  a  vest  or  waistcoat  of  the  same,  and  a 
ja(d<et  of  butt  wodjcu  (doth.  (For  the  costume  see  illustra- 
tion. Prisoners  at   Mxercise.) 
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We  were  then  marched  into  a  corridor,  ranged  along  the 
wall,  and  ordered  to  strip  to  our  shirt  (see  engraving. 
Chapter  XLYI),  ready  for  examination  by  the  medical  ofiicer, 
each  awaiting  his  turn  to  pass  into  the  inspection  room. 
After  this  was  over  we  were  marched  to  cells,  each  one  of 
our  ]iarty  being  put  in  separate  wings,  and  thenceforth  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  us  from  seeing  or  speaking 
to  each  other.  My  supper  was  brought,  and  consisted  of  a 
pint  of  oatmeal  gruel  and  six  ounces  of  bread. 


BIDWELL    PICKING    OAKUM. 


I  got  scant  sleep  on  the  straw  pallet  till  5  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  dreaming  of  home  and  family,  when 

The  cling-clang  clanging  of  the  prison  bell 

Quick  plunged  my  spirit  down  from  heaven  to  hell. 

Hurrying  on  my  clothes,  an  assistant  warder  came  in  to  show 
me  how  \o  fold  up  the  mattress  and  blankets,  and  to  put 
them  away  in  a  nice  heap  for  the  day. 

After  breakfast  —  for  which  see  dietary  schedules  at  the 
end  of  the  next   chapter  —  the  assistant  warder  brought   a 
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bundle  of  short,  old  tarred  ropes,  which  he  said  contained 
two  and  one-half  pounds,  and  that  I  must  pick  it  into  oakum 
before  night.  Well,  1  sat  there,  and  picked  and  picked,  but 
the  pile  did  not  grow  fast,  and  when  I  put  it  out  at  bedtime, 
only  half  was  finished. 

About  11  A.  M.  the  following  day,  1  was  interrupted  in 
the  work  and  ordered  into  the  corridor,  where  1  found  my 
companions.  We  were  marched  l^eforc  (lovernor  Bones  (of 
whom  more  anon),  who,  in  a  menacing  voice,  read  the  rules 
of  the  prison,  a  copy  of  which  was  hung  uj)  in  each  cell. 

Every  moment,  when  not  asleep,  1  was  obliged  to  occupy 
my  mind  in  some  way,  or  my  thoughts  instantly  reverted  to 
my  family,  my  wasted  life,  and  the  awful  fate  which  1  had 
brought  upon  myself.  Even  the  few  minutes  l)etween  the 
time  I  was  dressed  and  breakfast  were  intolerable,  for  I  could 
not  help  thinking.  At  night  1  could  not  sleep  until  I  adopted 
the  device  of  counting,  and  this  I  found  necessary  to  do  dur- 
ing every  waking  moment  when  I  could  not  see  to  study. 
When  taking  the  noose  down  at  Newgate,  1  had  determined 
to  live  it  out,  resolving  to  devote  all  my  spare  time  to  study, 
for  which  1  had  a  natural  taste  and  aptitude. 

1  was  marched  into  the  yard  each  day  for  an  hour's  exer- 
cise. At  eight  o'clock  at  night  1  made  down  my  bed,  and 
j)ut  the  clothes  and  oakum  outside  into  the  corridor.  On  tlie 
morning  of  the  second  day  1  took  in  tho  clotlios  iind  oakiun, 
dressed,  made  uj)  the  bed,  and  swallowccl  tlu'  liiuitcd  l>rcak- 
fast.  Tilt.'  assistant  warder  tbcn  came  in.  looked  at  the  oakum 
I  had  |)icked,  and  said  that  1  must  jiiek  it  all  over  again,  ami 
separate  every  fiber.  1  told  him  the  dust  affected  my  throat, 
and  he  vei-y  ci\illy  told  me  to  see  the  doctor.  1  saw  the 
medical  oflieer.  Dr.  \'aiie  ('.  t'larke,  who,  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner, listened  to  what  I  hail  to  say,  and  ordered  my  work  to  lie 
changed  fi'oni  oaknni-|tieking  to  sewing. 

Fioni  what  1  have  written,  it  will  l)e  pei-eeived  that  iijion 
receiving  his  sentence  the  eonviet  is  taken  to  the  reeejition 
cells  in  Newgate,  where  he  first  dons  the  prison  dress.     iJis 
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hair  is  cut  close,  and  he  is  put  to  oakum-pickinG^  until  an  order 
is  received  to  remove  him  to  a  prison.  If  he  l)c  a  Protestant, 
he  is  sent  to  the  Pentonville;  or  if  a  Catholic,  to  the  Millbank 
prison  —  both  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  At  either  of  these 
])risons,  for  nine  months  he  is  kept  sedulously  apart  from  all 
other  convicts,  and  employed  at  either  nuit-nuiking-,  oakum- 
picking,  carpet-weaving,  shoemaking,  or  tailoring.     For  the 
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sake  of  preserving  his  licalth  it  is  necessary  to  give  him,  daily, 
an  hour's  exercise  of  pacing  round  and  round  a  ])lot  of  ground 
enclosed  within  the  prison  walls.  (See  illustration.)  While 
grinding  away  at  this  monotonous  tramp  for  the  preservation 
of  heidth,  the  prisoners  must  keep  three  ])accs  apart. 

Upon  their  first  rece])tion  into  a  government  prison,  they 
arc  examined  Ijy  the  medical  officer,  and  any  com])laint  from 
which  one  may  l)c  suffering,  or  from  which  he  claims  that  he 
has  previously  suffered,  is  entered  on  his  "medical  history  or 
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caption-sheet,"  together  with  a  full  description  of  all  marks, 
defects,  and  peculiarities  of  every  kind,  however  caused;  also 
his  height  and  weight.  This  medical  history  sheet  is  sent 
with  the  convict  whenever  he  is  transferred  from  one  govern- 
ment prison  to  another. 

This  solitary  nine  months'  system  was  established  on  the 
plea  that  it  affords  the  prison  authorities  .an  oj)portunity  of 
learning  the  character  and  disposition  of  tlie  convicts,  thus 
enaliling  a  better  classification  when  they  are  sent  to  the 
{luldic  works  prisons.  Ihit  my  exp(,'ricnce,  and  what  1  have 
known  of  its  effects  on  other  prisoners,  conviuces  me  that  it 
is  a  Ijad,  and  in  many  cases  a  fatal  system,  especially  to  those 
who  are  undergoing  their  first  term  of  ])enal  servitude;  and 
these  are  about  the  only  ones  who  are  likely  to  reform  —  if 
such  ii  thing  is  possible  under  the  present  English  system. 
The  lirst  nine  months  l)ear  the  hardest  on  him,  and  sliutting 
him  in  solitude  so  long  is  aj»t  to  di'ive  him  into  n  state  of 
despei'ation  or  despair,  in  which  many  hundreds  of  men  every 
year  are  excited  into  the  commission  of  some  ofi'ense,  such  as 
sti'ikiuLi-  a  wardei",  attempting  to  escape,  etc.,  a  nuijority  of 
wlinm  would  otliei'wise  get  thi'ough  their  term  by  ruuuiug 
suKjotbly  in  tlie  even  groove;  of  prisou  life.  Should  a  jn-isoner 
lift  his  hand  against  any  authorily,  the  iunnediate  result  would 
l)e  a  sr\-ere  clubliiug,  l)ealiug.  and  kicking  witb  heavy  lioots  — 
jiunisliiueuts  not  supposed  to  be  |»ci'uiitted  liy  tlie  superior 
autliorities,  all  uiider-onicers  lieing  iusti'iicted  to  use  only 
such  force  as  is  suflicieut  to  restrain  the  prisoner,  lie  wciild 
then  lie  taken  bcfoi'c  tbe  governor  (even  for  a  tri\ial  ofi\'iise, 
such  as  talking  with  or  gi\ing  a  piece  of  l)read  to  another 
piMSoiHT ),  and  punished  mm-e  oi"  less  scvei-ely,  aceordiiiLi'  to 
the  natui'c  of  the  olVense.  Ill  m\-  time  a  l!ogi:iii^i"  with  a  cat- 
o"-uiiie-tails  was  the  most  usual  sci|uel  to  striking  an  olhcer, 
no  matter  what   tlie  ]U"ovoi'at  ion. 

The  prisniier  thus  ac(|iiirfs  a  character  that  t'oUnws  him 
to  the  pulilie  works  |irison.  and  causes  him  to  be  sjiecially 
watched  and   rcjiorted   b)r  c\ery  tritie,  particularly  it'  he  ^ets 
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his  officer  down  on  him  ;  then  he  is  likely  to  be  in  hot  water  the 
whole  term  of  his  sentence.  He  loses  all  his  remission,  and 
imdergoes  punishments  which  cause  his  death,  unless  he  has 
an  iron  constitution,  and  even  the  strongest  often  succumb. 

During  this  }3eriod  of  his  imprisonment,  just  as  he  has 
been  judicially  choked  off  from  the  full  supply  of  food  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  the  prison  allowance  is  less 
than  it  is  afterwards.  It  is  not  a  good  system  —  rather,  an 
absurd  one  —  that  keeps  a  prisoner  for  the  first  nine  months 
engaged  in  a  sedentary  occupation,  shut  close  in  a  cell,  during 
which  time  he  is  not  permitted  the  slightest  intercourse  with 
his  fellows.  He  seldom  hears  a  voice  except  in  the  chapel  on 
Sundays.  Then  he  is  sent  to  the  pul)lic  works  prisons  — 
Dartmoor,  Portsmouth,  Portland,  Chatham,  or  "Wormwood 
Scrubs  —  and  set  to  work  out  of  doors.  Avith  a  party  of  men 
who  mutually  corrupt  one  another  with  talcs  of  their  knavish 
adventures,  interspersed  with  the  vilest  language  —  for  there 
are  some  in  every  gang  who  cannot  open  their  mouths  with- 
out giving  vent  to  obscenities  and  blasphemies. 

Under  the  present  English  system,  the  last  few  months 
are  made  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  possible  to  the  home-going 
prisoner.  This  is  precisely  the  portion  of  his  sentence  which 
he  should  be  made  to  feel  acutely  as  the  most  severe,  in  order 
that  when  he  recovers  his  liberty,  it  may  be  with  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  hardships  of  prison  life.  It  would  be  a  wiser 
system  which  gives  him  at  once  all  the  usual  prison  privileges, 
and  which  winds  up  with  putting  him,  during  the  last  month 
of  his  penal  term,  on  a  limited  diet  in  solitary  confinement. 

The  following  letter  from  an  officer  of  a  banking  company 
embodies  a  complaint  as  to  the  ineciuality  of  the  sentences 
passed  for  crimes,  such  as  forgery.  The  view  of  the  writer  is 
in  a  great  degree  sound,  being  unquestionaljly  that  sentimental 
or  im])ulsive  insinuations  are  allowed,  fi'om  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  courts,  to  influence  to  a  most  injurious  extent  the 
treatment  of  ci'iminal  cases.  When  he  insists,  however,  that 
all  cases  of  forgery  being  the  same  in  principle,  no  distinction 
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should  be  drawn  between  any  of  them,  he  will  find  few  to 

concur  with  him: 

London,  Sept.  2,  1873. 

Sir,  —  In  an  article  on  Friday  last  The  Times  very  properly 
stated  that  the  recent  forgery  case  has  created  a  very  great  sensa- 
tion. The  sentence  also  has  taken  many  people  by  surprise.  Such 
men,  no  doubt,  deserve  to  be  severely  dealt  with,  but  the  question 
arises,  are  not  all  cases  of  forgery  the  same  in  principle,  and  ought 
not  the  same  punishment  to  be  meted  out,  whether  tlie  Bank  of 
England  are  prosecutors  or  other  institutions  of  lesser  importance  ? 
Cases  of  forgery  are  pot  uncommon,  but  the  sentences  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  the  one  now  referred  to.  We  had  within  the 
last  six  months  to  prosecute  a  man  for  forgery.  He  had  been 
moving  in  apparent  respectability,  and  in  certain  circles  was  well 
known  and  respected,  but  lor  sonie  time  his  success  liad  been  the 
result  of  forgery.  He  had  not  long  been  a  customer  of  ours  when 
we  took  the  precaution  to  forward  to  the  acceptor  tlie  bill  of 
exchange  for  verification  of  signature  ;  the  fraud  was  thus  discov- 
c-cd.  [If  the  Bank  of  Enghtnd  had  taken  that  very  necessary 
precaution,  the  fraud  would  have  been  discovered  with  the  first 
dejiosit  of  forged  bills  for  discount.  —  G.  B.]  AVe  afterwards 
wont  to  the  trouble  and  incurred  the  expense  of  the  prosecution. 
The  man  jileadcd  guilty  and  received  a  sentence  of  twelve  months 
imprisonment  only,  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  amounting  to 
nearly  £.')0.  We  need  scarcely  .say  had  we  thought  for  one  mo- 
meiit  that  such  a  light  sentence  would  have  been  passi'il,  we  should 
have  saved  our  money  and  time  also,  and  our  quondam  custduier 
might  have  gone  to  practice  elsewhere.  We  hav(!  before  us  an- 
other case,  hut  we  entertain  doubts  whether  it  would  be  worth  the 
annoyaiicr  ami  expense  to  pmsecuie,  for.  comparing  the  sentence 
just  parsed  with  many  othei-s  of  recent  date,  I  ask:  ^\'Ilat  is  for- 
ge rv  ?  Is  it  a  thing  of  degree?  It  inav  bo,  but  betwt>en  a  sen- 
tence of  twelve  niontlis  foi'  forgery  and  a  seiiten"e  of  penal  .'Servi- 
tude fir  life  I'or  the  same  thing  there  is  a  groat  gulf.  Does  the 
prestige  of  a  great  institution  (ill  up  the  chasm? 

i  am  sir.  yours  olio(liently, 

•■  H."  (Barik  Manager.) 

Wbilo  not  in  tin;  least  (h'gree  wishing  to  i):il!iate  any 
crime,    1    cannot    let    the   above   letter    ))as.s   without    asking 
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whether,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  bank  forgery  was 
so  bad  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  advantage  is  taken 
of  a  confidential  position,  betraying  a  confiding  employer; 
or  even  in  the  case  referred  to  by  the  bank  manager,  where 
the  operator  took  advantage  of  a  bank  whom  the  manager 
had  trusted  on  the  strength  of  his  known  character,  obtained 
in  all  probability  through  years  of  mutual  business  transac- 
tions ? 

In  our  case  no  such  advantages  were  taken,  the  Tjank 
being  entire  strangers,  even  to  our  names. 

I  know  a  man,  Niblo  Clark,  who  has  just  completed  a 
term  of  penal  service  of  fifteen  years  for  stealing  two  coats. 
I  know  another  now  serving  seven  years  for  stealing  a  shirt. 
The  officers  of  the  Glasgow  Bank,  who  perpetrated  the  frauds 
which  caused  its  failure,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  thou- 
sands, many  of  whom  were  widows  with  children,  got  ])ut 
one  and  two  years,  and  while  in  prison  did  no  Avork,  Init  had 
every  thing  made  easy  for  them  liy  wealthy  relatives.  Such 
contrasts  are  kept  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  prisoners, 
and  they  complain  bitterly  that  because  they  are  poor  and 
without  friends  they  get  heavy  sentences  for  the  least  infrac- 
tion of  the  law,  while  those  of  an  opi)osite  social  condition 
can  steal  on  a  mammoth  scale  with  comjjarative  immunity 
from  punishment. 

See  also  on  the  same  subject  the  following  from  the  Lon- 
don Times  of  :\Iay  14,  1873 : 

THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  JUDGE'S  FOOT. 

LoNDox,  ]\[ay  13,  1873. 

Sir,  —  Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  tlie  inequality  of  the  sen- 
tences passed  on  two  persons  charged  with  the  same  offense,  whose 
trials  were  reported  in  the  Times  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  May. 
"William  Alexander  Roberts,  stockbroker,  was  indicted  for  forg- 
ing and  uttering  a  check  for  £11,500,  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
Consolidated  Bank. 

David  Swanson,  a  merchant,  was  indicted  for  forging  and  utter- 
ing two  bills  of  exchange  with  intent  to  defraud.     In  the  first  case 
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all  the  facts  were  disclosed,  a  verdict  of  ''guilty"  was  returned, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Denman  observed  that  "the  prisoner  had  been 
guilty  of  a  terrible  fraud  and  a  most  wicked  act,  for  which  the 
sentence  must  be  severe,"  and  ordered  tlie  prisoner  to  be  kept  in 
penal  servitude  for  twelve  years.  In  the  second  case  the  prisoner 
pleaded  "guilty."  The  facts  therefore  were  not  disclosed  in  open 
court,  and  it  is  presumable  the  judge,  Mr.  Commissioner  Ken-,  was 
not  acquainted  with  them,  for  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  eight- 
een months  hard  laI)or.  Mr.  Hoberts,  the  stockbroker,  forged  a 
check  and  got  money  by  that  means. 

Mr.  Swanson,  the  merchant,  forged  bills  of  exchange,  and.  get- 
ting them  discounted,  likewise  obtained  money.  Surely,  both  men 
committed  the  same  offense.  How  can  it  be  reconciled  that  one  of 
theiu  should  remain  twelve  years  in  penal  servitude,  the  other 
escape  with  eighteen  months  imprisonment  ? 

^'ours  faithfully.  11.  P. 

I  boeanie  acquainted  witli  flic  Alexander  RoI)erts  referred  to 
ill  the  foregoing  letter,  in  Newgate  jail  while  we  were  awaiting 
trial.  He  ai)j)eared  to  be  about  twenty-two  yeai-.s  of  ago,  well 
edueated.  and  a  wrll-disposed  yoiuig  man.  lie  was  refined  in 
Ills  manners  and  speeeli.  and  hail  evidently  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  liejng  l)ronght  up  surrounded  by  good  associations. 
During  the  lioui's  ihiily  exei'cise  in  an  inner  court  of  Xewuate, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  1  talkeij  with  him  rejx'atedly 
and  was  quite  interested  in  iiis  stoi'y.  I  will  not  go  into  it 
liei-e  farliier  than  lo  say  that  it  was  tlie  usual  one  of  having 
fallen  into  bad  —  genteel  bad  eoiiq)any  — and  to  keep  up  ••the 
style"  lie  had  been  lui'ed  on  to  the  I'esult  as  above  detailed 
by  "11.  r."'  Ibit  this  writer  was  not  aware  of  tlie  causes 
wiiieji  got  him  the  twelve  yeai's.  I'hese  wei-e  of  a  similar 
nature  to  tliosi'  whieji  got  us  ••  life,"  and  wliicli  have  caused 
the  sentences  of  )nany  a  jioor  wi'etch  to  be  douliled  aliove 
what  the  nature  of  the  ease  would  otluM'wise  have  waii'anted. 
As  1  (iistinetly  remember  the  sulistance  of  his  account  1  will 
lot  him   i-elate  it  : 

"While   awaitin'j   trial  here,  I  was  taken   se\eral  tinns  in 
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charge  of  warders,  to  the  law  courts,  which  are  some  dis- 
tance away,  to  give  evidence  in  some  suits  regarding  the 
settlement  of  my  business.  In  thinking  over  the  matter  I 
resolved  the  next  time  1  should  be  taken  out  of  Newgate  that 
I  would  make  a  run  for  it.  Of  course  before  1  am  tried  and 
convicted  I  am  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  I  thought  if  1  could 
dodge  around  a  corner  1  could  have  a  fair  chance  of  making 
good  my  escape.  Therefore,  yesterday  (al)out  the  1st  of  ^lay, 
1873)  they  put  on  handcuffs,  as  before,  and  sent  me  out  into 
the   streets  in  charge  of   warder  Smith.     At  the  corner   of 

Street  I  made  a  dive  and  got  some  distance  away,  but 

the  handcuffs  impeded  my  flight,  and  as  I  turned  the  next 
corner  I  ran  plump  into  the  arms  of  a  policeman." 

That  is  the  true  reason  why  Alexander  Roberts  received  a 
term  of  twelve  years  penal  servitude.  That  is  the  reason 
why  he  was  ironed  hands  and  feet ;  and  I  saw  him  walking 
through  the  inner  open-air  court  (open  to  the  sky  alone)  in 
which  I  was  exercising,  with  chains  clanking  at  every  step.  I 
can  never  forget  the  look  of  mental  agony,  mingled  with  a 
pitiful  smile  of  recognition,  which  he  cast  u})on  me  as  he 
passed  within  a  few  feet,  on  his  way  to  undergo  the  conviet's 
doom  —  a  way  which  we  four  Americans  followed  three 
months  later  in  exactly  the  same  awful  plight,  and  for  the 
same  alleged  reason —  attempting  to  escape. 

I  may  add  that  afterwards  at  the  Pentonville  prison  I  corre- 
sponded with  him  by  means  of  writing  on  small  pieces  of  slate- 
stone  picked  up  in  the  yard ;  of  course  this  was  done  at  the 
risk  of  three  days'  bread  and  water. 


Chapter   XXXVIII. 


DR.  V.VNE  C.  CLARKE  —  EFFECTS  OF  SOLITUDE  ON  MY  MIND —  A  DESPERATE 
I'LAN  TO  ESCAl'K  —  A  CO.NVICT  IMHECILE  —  STAR  MEN — OTHER  CLAS.-^ES  OF  CON- 
VICTS—  THEIR  DRESS  AND  FOOD  —  REMISSION  .MARKS  —  REOILATIONS  —  I'RO- 
GRESSIVE  STAGES — SCUEDILE  OF  DIETARIES. 

AS  Itcfore  stated,  Dr.  Vane  C.  Clarke  had  relieved  mc 
from  oakum-picking,  and  had  me  i)iit  at  scwintr,  or  in 
prison  parlance,  tailoring',  wliieh  inelu<lcs  jiatehing,  and  any 
Avoi-k  reipiii-ing  the  use  of  a  needle.  1  had  for  sonn;  years 
l;('cn  troiihled  with  dysjjeiisia,  lunihago,  and  throat  complaint. 
The  nature  of  the  prison  f()0(l  aggi'avated  the  first,  and  the 
damp  atmosi)h('re  of  the  English  climate,  the  others.  As  the 
winter  ;ipproached  I  hecame  woi'se.  Owinu"  to  the  complete 
and  sudden  ehanuc  in  my  mode  of  lii'e,  in  reizard  to  food  and 
clothing,  1  sulferecl  e.xtremely  fi-om  the  colij.  and  was  con- 
stantly sick  from  the  effects  of  the  food,  and  after  I  had  heen 
a  few  months  in  Pentonville's  solitary  cells.  1  U'\\  sure  that  1 
should  soon  die,  unless  1  had  a  ehamic  of  some  kin<l  —  and  a 
chau'j-e  I  determined  to  have.  At  that  period  of  my  impris- 
onmeid,  1  had  no  knowleilgc  of  1-lniilish  prison  lite,  nor  of  the 
severity  with  which  tri\ial  offenses  were  punished,  and  espe- 
cially attem|its  to  escape. 

A  few  davs  prcxiously.  the  doctor  liad  ordei'e(l  me  to  lie 
weighed,  and  the  pi'incipal  wai'der  in  chai'Lic  of  the  infirmary, 
\vhi(di  was  in  a  sepa!'ate  huildimi',  cauH'  to  m\'  cell  in  the 
]tris;in,  and  took  me  out  across  the  yard  to  a  small  cottaire 
where  the  scahs  were  kept.  As  1  |iassed  hack  and  foi'th  1 
olisei'ved  that  this  was  one  of  several  uninhaliiteil  cotta'jes 
which  had   Ix'cn  enclosed   within  the  walls,  which  wei'c  aliout 
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thirty  feet  in  height.  One  of  these  passed  along  near  the 
rear  of  the  cottages.  There  were  a  number  of  long  poles 
lying  about  near  the  foot  of  the  wall,  such  as  builders  use  to 
su])port  their  scaffolds.  In  crossing  the  yard,  I  saw  no  one, 
and  we  entered  the  cottage,  went  up  stairs,  and  after  being 
weighed,  1  was  marched  back  to  my  cell.  The  time  occupied 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  1  saw  no  one  else  during  the  whole 
operation,  except  the  warder  who  was  with  me.  I  had  no 
sooner  returned  to  my  cell,  than  my  thoughts  began  to  dwell 
on  all  I  had  observed,  and  I  thought  to  myself  :  "  There  are  a 
good  many  foggy  days,  and  in  that  isolated  cottage  it  would 
not  be  impossible  for  me  to  throw  dust  in  the  warder's  eyes, 
slip  a  gag  into  his  mouth,  and  after  having  stripped  off  his 
clothes  for  myself,  tie  his  elbows  behind  his  back,  and  his  feet 
to  the  scales  or  stair-railings.  In  the  fog,  I  could  easily  place 
one  of  the  poles  against  the  wall  unobserved,  climb  to  the 
top,  and  drop  into  the  street." 

Sometimes  there  was  little  or  no  sewing  to  be  done,  and 
the  bundle  of  oakum  had  been  left  that  I  might  pick  away  upon 
it  during  such  intervals,  but  I  could  not,  according  to  the  doc- 
tor's order,  be  compelled  to  do  that  work.  1  selected  a  suita- 
ble piece  of  dry,  old  tarred  rope,  six  inches  long,  that  I  thought 
would  answer  for  a  gag.  Out  of  the  picked-rope  libre,  I  made 
stout  strings,  and  fastened  two  on  the  ends  of  the  gag,  so  that 
they  could  be  tied  behind  the  warder's  neck,  and  thus  secure 
the  gag  in  his  mouth.  I  also  saved  some  of  the  strings  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  his  hands  and  feet,  and  collected  a  quan- 
tity of  rope  tar-dust  to  throw  in  his  eyes.  I  concealed  all  but 
the  gag-piece  in  the  toes  of  my  brogans,  which  were  of  so 
imfashionable  a  size  that  this  pound  of  stuffing  made  them 
fit  perfectly.  I  then  waited  for  a  favorable  opportunity  — 
that  is  to  say,  a  dark  foggy  day,  of  which  there  are  plenty  in 
London,  especially  in  the  winter.  On  the  morning  of  just 
such  a  day,  I  ])ut  my  name  down  for  the  doctor,  and  when  he 
came  1  comj)lained  aljout  my  food  causing  me  so  much  dis- 
tress, and  that  1  was   losing  weight.     As  1  anticipated,  he 
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ordered  the  warder  to  weigh  me.  I  instantly  prepared  every 
thing  and  held  my  right  hand  full  of  dust. 

About  eleven  o'clock  he  came,  and  as  before  we  passed 
through  the  yard  toward  the  cottage,  1  peering  into  the  fog  to 
see  if  the  coast  was  clear  —  which  it  appeared  to  be  —  and  I 
began  saying  to  myself:  "  Courage,  George!  within  ten  min- 
utes you  will  be  a  free  man  or  a  cori)se  I  This  warder  seems 
a  very  nice  fellow,  and  I  must  be  careful  not  to  make  the 
mistake  that  O'Neil  and  his  party  did  at  ►'^ing  ^^ing,  and  choke 
him  to  death  by  drawing  the  gag-strings  unintentionally  too 
tight  around  his  neck."  In  the  midst  of  this  soliloquy,  just 
as  we  neared  the  cottage,  something  caught  my  eye,  and  on 
looking  again  1  saw  the  indistinct  form  of  a  guard  standing 
under  the  wall  near  the  sjjot  where  1  had  intended  to  scale  it. 

1  comi»rehended  that  it  was  customary  to  put  on  a  guard 
during  foggy  weather,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  1  caught 
sight  of  him  before  entering  the  cottage.  After  having  per- 
j)etrated  an  outrage  on  the  warder,  even  if  successful,  1  should 
have  lieen  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  guard,  and  besides  a 
Hogging  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  (which  many  j)i'isoners  who 
ha\c  undergone  it  informe(l  me  took  off  a  strip  of  skin  at  each 
stroke),  1  should  have  been  jiut  in  cliains  ami  kept  under 
|)unislniient  of  some  sort  as  long  as  1  li\('(l. 

My  only  anxiety  now  was  tbat  the  warder  should  not  dis- 
co\-ei-.  while  weigliing  me,  anything  to  ai'oiise  bis  siis|iieion; 
for  1  had  sullicient  contral>and  ai'ticles  almut  me  to  insure  the 
yellow  dress  and  chains  for  six  months.  Mven  the  sight  of 
my  closeil  hand  might  cause  him  to  order  it  openeil.  and  the 
dust  therein  lead  to  further  seai'ch.  1  had  to  take  my  shoes 
oil  to  lie  \\('iiihe(l,  and  as  the  other  articles  had  been  traiis- 
feri'ed  from  them  to  my  pockets,  1  took  occasion  to  empty  the 
dust  into  my  shoe,  and  got  back  to  my  cell  without  discovery. 

I  lia\e  since  thought  that  had  the  guai'd  esi'apeil  my 
notice,  the  attempt  might  ha\c  led  to  murder;  for  in  eases 
of  (hat  kind  the  aggressoi',  throuLih  excitement  and  leai-  of 
conse(|uences,    freipiently    goes    farther    than    he    originally 
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intended.  Burglars  do  not  usually  —  perhaps  never — intend 
the  murders  they  commit;  and  all  such  serve  to  show  that 
there  is  no  knowing  how  far  the  least  coquetting  with  evil 
may  lead.  In  this  case,  I  had  got  my  mind  fixed  on  freedom, 
and  of  course  the  overthrow  of  my  hopes  cast  me  for  a  time 
back  into  despair. 

Among  those  who  were  sent  out  into  the  same  yard  to 
exercise,  1  noticed  a  youth  of  about  sixteen,  who  appeared 
to  be  almost  a  complete  imbecile.  Instead  of  turning  out 
through  the  door,  he  would  continue  to  walk  straight  up  the 
ward  until  an  officer  caught  and  turned  him  in  the  right 
direction.  Every  day  when  the  exercise  was  over,  and  the 
order  given  to  march  in,  he  Avould  continue  marching  around 
the  small  circle  until  an  officer  turned  him  into  the  path  that 
led  to  the  entrance.  One  day  he  and  I  were  the  last  to  start, 
and  an  old  assistant  warder,  supposing  that  all  were  on  the 
way  in  with  their  faces  turned  away,  went  to  him  and  began 
kicking  him  with  his  heavy,  hob-nailed  boots.  Could  this 
act  have  been  proved  against  him  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
superior  authorities,  he  would  have  been  discharged  from  the 
service.  But  these  are  bound  to  take  the  word  of  a  prison 
warder  rather  than  that  of  prisoners,  and  the  moral  level  of 
very  many  is  such  that  they  do  not  scruple  to  make  such 
statements  as  are  necessary  to  clear  themselves.  This  will 
appear  more  fully  as  my  narrative  proceeds. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1873,  my  sufferings  from 
cold  became  so  clear  to  the  observation  of  the  experienced 
and  noblo-lieartcd  medical  officer.  Dr.  Yane  C.  Clarke,  that 
he  ordered  me  to  be  ])ut  into  a  cell,  one  of  the  inner  walls  of 
which  formed  a  portion  of  the  flue  which  led  from  the  boiler 
furnace  Ijcneath  my  cell.  Here  I  was  very  comfortable  as 
regards  Avarmth,  but  suffering  greatly  from  dyspepsia,  con- 
stantly aggravated  by  the  prison  food. 

Convicts  during  the  first  year  are  in  the  probation  class, 
nine  months  of  it  at  the  solitary  confinement  prisons,  Pcnton- 
ville  or  Mill  bank,  during  which   time  they  are  allowed    no 
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remission.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  are  removed 
to  the  pul)lic  works  prisons  before  named,  and  in  case  they 
have  been  well  conducted  are  promoted  to  the  third  class, 
which  is  distinguished  by  black  facings  around  the  cuffs  and 
collar  of  the  jacket.  The  diet  is  unchanged,  except  that  they 
are  allowed  an  increase  of  two  ounces  of  bread  daily,  and 
they  can  receive  a  visit  for  twenty  minutes,  and  write  a  letter 
once  in  six  months. 

After  being  a  year  in  the  third,  if  well  conducted,  they 
are  promoted  into  the  second  class,  which  is  distinguished  by 
yellow  facings.  In  this  class  they  are  allowed  one  pint  of 
tea  vice  gruel,  two  ounces  of  bread  extra,  and  also  a  visit 
of  thirty  minutes,  and  may  write  a  letter  once  in  four  months. 
After  another  year,  with  good  conduct,  they  are  promoted 
into  the  first  class,  which  is  distinguished  by  l)lue  facings,  and 
carries  with  it  the  maximum  amount  of  bread,  twenty-four 
ounces  per  day,  an  increase  of  two  ounces  in  each  class. 

Every  prisoner  has  a  letter  and  numbers  on  his  arm.  The 
letter  represents  the  year  in  whicli  he  was  convicted ;  thus 
"Z  1084.  20,"  in  a  circle,  on  the  arm  above  the  elbow  (see 
cut  Prisonei's  at  Exercise),  denote  the  year  1873,  the  wearer 
l)eing  the  1084th  man  convicted  that  year,  and  his  sentence 
twenty  years. 

Those  whoui  the  authorities  sn])i)ose  never  to  have  had 
another  eouvietion  wear  a  red  star  al)ove  the  circle  on  the 
arm,  and  arc  kejjt  a])art  from  old  "htgs."  In  this  the  inten- 
tion is  good,  but  a  great  many  of  llic  younger  succeed, 
through  the  changes  of  appearani^:'  as  tlicy  grow  older,  in 
concealing  their  former  convictions,  and  mingling  with  the 
genuine  ''star"  men  rend(M'  futile  most  of  the  |)i'ecautions 
adojtted  for  their  j»i'oteetion  against  the  contagion  of  the 
ordinary  l">nglish  jti'ison  associations. 

I>y  this  system  each  man  can.  l)y  good  conduct  and  hard 

laltoi",  eai'n  eight   marks  a  day;   or,  deducting  the  first   nine 

months   (upon   whieji  no  remission   is  allowed),  one  (piarter 

of  his  sentence,     ^'ix  of   the  eight  marks  represent  his  full 
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sentence,  so  that  if  he  is  credited  with  seven  marks  a  day  he 
gets  one  month  of  every  eight  remission ;  if  eight,  then  two 
of  every  eight.  Thus,  a  man  with  a  sentence  of  four  years 
and  nine  months,  would  get  remission  on  the  four  years. 
Light  worlv  would  give  seven  marks  a  day  or  six  months,  and 
hard  work  eight  marks,  or  twelve  months'  remission.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  two  marks  a  day  are  all  that  can 
be  gained,  the  other  six  counting  for  nothing. 

The  official  punishments  were  flogging  with  the  cat-o'- 
nine  tails  and  birch  rods,  chains,  the  crank,  the  tread-mill, 
straight-jackets,  galvanic  battery,  and  another  very  shock- 
ing, the  shower-bath,  also  bread  and  water,  and  penal-class 
diet.  This  diet  consisted  of  one  pint  of  good  oatmeal  por- 
ridge for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  one  pound  of  boiled 
potatoes  for  dinner.  In  case  a  man  received  a  sentence  of 
bread  and  water  (only  one  pound  of  bread  per  day)  for 
more  than  three  days,  every  fourth  day  he  must  have  this 
diet.  If  the  offense  consisted  in  tearing  up  either  his  wear- 
ing apparel  or  bedding,  besides  the  chance  of  a  flogging  and 
the  punishment  of  bread  and  water,  he  Avould  lose  from 
eighty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  marks,  representing  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  days'  remission,  at  two 
marks  per  day ;  also  to  wear  the  parti-colored  dress,  one 
side  from  top  to  toe  black  and  the  other  buff.  In  case  he 
tore  these  up,  he  was  then  forced  to  wear  a  suit  made  of 
double-sewed  heavy  sail  canvas,  that  he  could  not  tear. 

Any  attempt  to  escape  brought  bread  and  water,  heavy 
band-irons  riveted  on  the  ankles  and  connected  by  a  chain 
three  feet  long,  the  whole  weighing  from  eight  to  sixteen 
pounds — and  also  the  parti-colored  dress  of  yellow  and  buff. 

The  punishment  for  violence  against  any  prison  authority, 
striking  a  warder,  or  any  like  ofi'ense,  incurred  a  terrible  pen- 
alty:  bread  and  water  —  six  or  twelve  months  (perhaps  more) 
])cnal-class  diet  —  three  dozen  strokes  of  the  flesh-cutting  cat- 
o'-ninc  tails,  and  very  likely  the  ankle-irons  for  six  or  twelve 
months,  besides  the  ex  officio  preliminary  "  doing "  by  the 
warders. 
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LP.  ABSTRACT   OF   THE   REGULATIONS 

D.  20.  RELATING    TO    THE 

TREATMENT   AND   CONDUCT   OF  CONVICTED 
CRIMINAL   rRIS(JNERS. 

1.  Prisoners  shall  not  disobey  the  orders  of  the  governor  or  of 
any  officer  of  the  prison,  nor  treat  them  with  disrespect. 

2.  They  shall  preserve  silence,  and  are  not  to  cause  annoyance 
or  disturbance  by  making  unnecessary  noise. 

3.  They  shall  not  communicate,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  with  one 
another,  or  with  any  strangers  or  others  who  may  visit  the  prison. 

4.  They  shall  not  disfigure  any  part  of  their  cells,  or  damage 
any  property,  or  deface,  erase,  destroy,  or  pull  down  any  rules  or 
otiier  papers  hung  up  therein,  or  commit  any  nuisance,  or  have  m 
their  cells  or  possession  any  article  not  sanctioned  by  the  orders 
and  regulations. 

5.  They  shall  not  be  idle  nor  feign  sickness  to  evade  their 
work. 

6.  They  shall  not  be  guilty  of  profane  language,  of  indecent  or 
irreverent  conduct,  nor  sliall  they  use  threats  towards,  or  commit 
assaults  upon  officers  or  one  another. 

7.  They  shall  obey  such  regulations  as  regards  washing,  batliing, 
hair-cutting,  and  .shaving  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  estabHshed 
witli  a  view  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  health  and  cleanliness. 

^.  Tlicy  shall  keep  their  cells,  utensils,  clothing,  and  bedding 
clean  and  neatly  arranged,  and  sliall,  wlion  required,  clean  and 
sweep  the  yards,  passages,  and  other  parts  of  the  prison. 

!>.  If  any  prisf)ner  has  any  complaint  to  make  regarding  the 
diet,  it  must  be  made  immediately  after  a  meal  is  served,  and  be- 
fore ai;y  portion  of  it  is  eaten.  Frivolous  and  groundless  coni- 
])laints  repeatedly  made  will  Ije  dealt  with  as  a  breach  of  prison 
discipline. 

1(1.  A  ]irisoner  may,  if  reiiuireil  for  purposes  of  justice,  lie 
photograplied. 

11.  I'ris'iiifrs  shall  attend  I)ivint>  .'~^(>rviee  on  Sundays  and  other 
days  wlieji  such  sifvice  is  |ierfi>rined,  unices  they  receive  permis.-i.  ii 
to  be  absent.  No  lui-onci- shall  be  coiiipeHed  to  attend  the  relig:(i:;s 
services  of  a  ('liwrch  to  winch  he  does  imt  belong. 

12.  The    foliMwiii!^'   olTfUses   coiuinitted    liy   male   {irisoiiers   coti- 
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victed  of  felony  or  sentenced  to  hard  labor  will  render  them  liable 
to  coi'poral  punishment  [meaning  birch  or  cat-o'-nine-tails]:  — 

1st.  Mutiny  or  open  incitement  to  mutiny  in  the  prison,  personal 
violence  to  any  officer  of  the  prison,  aggravated  or  repeated 
assault  on  a  fellow-prisoner,  repetition  of  insulting  or  threat- 
ening language  to  any  officer  or  prisoner. 
2d.  Willfully  or  maliciously  breaking  the  prison  windows,  or 

otherwise  destroying  prison  property. 
3d.  When  under  punishment  willfully  making  a  disturbance 
tending  to  interrupt  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  prison, 
and  any  other  acts  of  gross  misconduct  requiring  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  extraordinary  means. 

13.  A  prisoner  committing  a  breach  of  any  of  the  regulations 
is  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  confinement  in  a  punishment  cell,  and 
such  dietary  and  other  punishments  as  the  rules  allow. 

14.  Any  gratuity  granted  to  a  prisoner  may  be  paid  to  him 
through  a  prisoners'  aid  society,  or  in  such  way  as  the  commission- 
ers may  direct. 

15.  Prisoners  may,  if  they  desire  it,  have  an  interview  with 
the  governor  or  superior  authority  to  make  complaints  and  prefer 
requests,  and  the  governor  shall  redress  any  grievance,  or  take  such 
steps  as  may  seem  necessary. 

16.  Any  prisoners  wishing  to  see  a  member  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittee, shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  the  occasion  of  his  next  occur- 
ring visit  to  the  prison. 

Printed  at  H.M.  Convict  Prison,  Millbank.     9—7.     (621.) 

L.P.  SYSTEM   OF  PROGRESSIVE    STAGES 

K.  76.  FOR   MALE   PRISONERS 

SENTENCED   TO    HARD    LABOR. 

1.  A  prisoner  shall  be  able  to  earn  on  each  week-day  8,  7,  or  6 
marks,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  industry;  and  on  Sundays 
he  shall  be  awarded  marks  according  to  the  degree  of  his  industry 
during  the  previous  week. 

2.  Tlfere  shall  be  four  stages,  and  every  prisoner  shall  pass 
through  tlicm,  or  through  so  much  of  them  as  the  term  of  his 
imprisonment  admits. 

3.  lie  shall  commence  in  the  first  stap-e.  and  shall  remain  in  the 
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first  stage  until  he  has  earned  28  x  8  or  224  marks  ;  in  the  second 
stage  until  he  has  earned  224  more  marks,  or  448  in  the  whole ; 
in  the  third  stage  until  he  has  earned  224  more  marks,  or  672 
in  the  whole  ;  in  the  fourth  stage  during  the  remainder  of  his 
sentence. 

4.  A  prisoner  whose  term  of  imprisonment  is  twenty-eight 
days,  or  less,  shall  serve  the  whole  of  his  term  in  the  first  stage. 

5.  A  prisoner  who  is  idle,  or  misconducts  himself,  or  is  inat- 
tentive to  instruction,  shall  be  liable  :  — 

(1.)  To  forfeit  gratuity  earned  or  to  be  earned. 

(2.)  To  forfeit  any  other  stage  privileges. 

(3.)  To  detention  in  the  stage  in  which  he  is  until  he  shall  have 
earned  in  that  stage  an  additional  number  of  marks. 

(4.)  To  degradation  to  any  lower  stage  (whether  such  stage  is 
next  below  the  one  in  which  he  is,  or  otherwise),  until  he  has 
earned  in  such  lower  stage  a  stated  number  of  marks.  As 
soon  as  the  prisoner  has  earned  the  stated  number,  then, 
unless  he  has  in  the  meantime  incurred  further  punishment, 
he  shall  be  restored  to  the  stage  from  which  he  was  degraded, 
and  be  credited  with  the  number  of  marks  he  had  previously 
earned  therein. 

G.  None  of  the  foregoing  punishments  shall  exempt  a  prisoner 
from  any  other  punishment  to  which  he  would  be  liable  for  conduct 
constituting  a  breach  of  prison  regulations. 

7.  A  prisoner  in  the  first  stage  will 

(a)  Be  employed  ten  hours  daily,  in  strict  separation,  on  first 
class  hard  labor,  of  which  six  to  (.'iglit  hours  will  be  on  crauk, 
treadwheel,  or  work  of  a  similar  nature. 

(/>)  Sleep  on  a  ]»lank-bed,  without  mattress. 

(  r)  Earn  no  gratuity. 

8.  A  prisoner  in  the  second  stage  will 

(a)  lie  employed  as  in  the  first  stagtMintil  lie  has  completed 
one  month  of  imprisunment,  and  afterwards  on  hard  labor 
of  the  second  class. 

(/*)  Sleep  on  a  plank-bed,  without  a  mattross,  two  nights 
weekly,  and  l)ave  a  mattress  on  the  other  nights. 

(c)   K(>ceive  school  instruction. 

('/)  Have  school-) Hjoks  in  his  cell. 
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( e )  Have  exercise  on  Sunday. 

(/)  Be  able  to  earn  a  gratuity,  not  exceeding  one  shilling. 

( y )  The  gratuity  to  a  prisoner  in  this  stage,  whose  sentence  is 
not  long  enough  for  him  to  earn  244  marks  in  it,  may  be 
calculated  at  one  penny  for  every  20  marks  earned. 

9.  A  prisoner  in  the  third  stage  will 

(a)  Be  employed  on  second  class  hard  labor. 

(  6 )  Sleep  on  a  plank-bed,  without  a  mattress,  one  night  weekly, 
and  have  a  mattress  on  other  nights. 

( c )  Receive  school  instruction. 

( cZ )  Have  school-books  in  his  cell. 

(  e  )  Have  library-books  in  his  cell. 

(/)  Have  exercise  on  Sunday. 

(5-)  Be  able  to  earn  a  gratuity,  not  exceeding  Is.  6^?, 

(/i)  The  gratuity  to  a  prisoner  in  this  stage,  whose  sentence  is 
not  long  enough  for  him  to  earn  244  marks  in  it,  may  be 
calculated  at  one  penny  for  every  12  marks  earned. 

10.  A  prisoner  in  the  fourth  stage  will 

( a )  Be  eligible  for  employment  of  trust  in  the  prison. 

(  6  )  Sleep  on  a  mattress  every  night. 

(  c )  Receive  school  instruction. 

((/)  Have  school-books  in  his  cell. 

(  e  )  Have  library-books  in  his  cell. 

(/)  Have  exercise  on  Sunday. 

(^)  Be  allowed  to  write  and  receive  a  letter,  and  receive  a  visit 
of  twenty  minutes,  and  in  every  three  months  afterwards  to 
receive  and  write  a  letter  and  receive  a  visit  of  half  an  hour. 

( 7i )  Be  able  to  earn  a  gratuity  not  exceeding  two  shillings. 

(  4 )  The  gratuity  to  a  prisoner  in  this  stage,  whose  sentence  is 
not  long  enough  for  him  to  earn  244  marks  in  it,  may  be 
calculated  at  one  penny  for  every  10  marks  earned. 

(y )  The  gratuity  to  a  prisoner  in  this  stage,  whose  sentence  is 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  earn  more  than  896  marks,  may 
be  calculated  at  the  same  rate,  provided  that  it  shall  not  in 
any  case  exceed  ten  sliillings. 

(  620  )  Printed  at  H.  M.  Convict  Prison,  Millbank.     9—7. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  DIETS. 


No.  1  diet  for  whole  term. 


At  the  expiration  of  nine  months,  one  pint  of  cocoa  with  two 
ounces  extra  bread  may  be  given  at  breakfast  three  days  in  the 
week,  in  lieu  of  one  pint  of  porridge  or,  gruel,  if  preferred. 

The  following  will  be  the  terms  to  which  the  above  diets  will  be 
applied : 
Prisoners  sentenced  to  seven  days 

and  under,  ..... 
Prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than 

seven  days,  and  not  more  than 

one  month,  .... 

Prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than 

one  month,   and  not  more  than 

four  months,        .... 

Prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than 
four  months 


No.   1   diet  for   seven   days, 

and  No.  2  for  remainder  of 

term. 
No.   2  diet   for  one   month, 

and  No.  3  for  remainder  of 

term. 
No.  3  diet  for  four  months, 

and  No.  -4  for  remainder  of 

term. 


Chapter  XXXIX. 


PRISON  ATTnORITIES  —  OOVEHNORS  —  nOCTORS — DUTIES  OF  THE  CHIEF  WARDER  — 
WnV  WAKDEKS  ARE  FALSE  TO  THEIR  DUTIES  —  A  PERFECT  CONVICT  SYSTEM  "  ON 
PAPER"  —  COHUUPT  WARDERS  —  BRUTALITIES  KILL  AND  LEAVE  NO  MARK  — 
CONVICT  ROBINSON  KICKED  TO  DEATH  —  AN  HONEST  WARDER  DISCHARGED  A3 
INSANE  FOR  EXPOSING  THE  CRIME — RESULT  WHEN  CONVICTS  COMPLAIN  — 
ABSTRACT   OF  PRISON  REGULATIONS  —  CHARLES    DUDLEY    WARNER'S    OPINION. 

MY  nai-rativc  has  now  reached  a  point  wliere  my  actual 
penal  servitude  begins,  and  it  will  be  well  to  present 
here  suiue  account  of  those  who  were  to  rule  my  life  for  so 
many  years. 

The  IJoard  of  Prison  Commissioners  have  their  hcad- 
(piartcrs  at  the  Home  Office  in  Parliament  Street,  London, 
and  are  umler  the  control  of  the  Home  Secretary  of  State. 
One  of  tlu'se  visits  each  of  her  Majesty's  convict  establish- 
ments oncf  a  month,  in  order  to  try  any  cases  of  insubordina- 
tion which  are  of  too  serious  a  nature  for  the  governor  of  the 
prison  1o  adjudicate  upon,  he  not  lieing  jx-rmittt'd  to  order 
any  penalty  beyond  a  few  days  of  bread  and  water,  and  loss 
of  a  limited  nuuiber  of  remission  marks. 

The  head  authority  at  each  j»rison  is  the  irovernor,  of 
whoui  tin'  larii'est  establishments,  like  I'ortland,  have  two  ;  the 
smaller  one  ;  and  the  smallest  none.  Xe.xt  comes  the  deputy 
jrovernors  —  the  medical  ollieer  aiul  an  assistant  doi-tor;  the 
cha])lains  and  seboolmasters,  Protestant  and  Catholic.  There 
are  four  u^i'ades  <tf  pi'ison  warders,  viz.,  the  chief  warder, 
])rin('ipal  wardei's,  warders,  and  assistant  warders.  The  chief 
warder  of  eonrse  stands  lirst  in  the  list,  and  his  duties,  if  hon- 
estly e.xeeuti'd.  render  him  the  most  important,  as  he  is  the 
most  resjM^nsible  of  the  prison  ollicials,  save,  jterhaps,  the  nied- 
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ical  officer,  who  is  the  autocrat  of  the  place.  But,  hi  case  any- 
thing goes  wrong,  he  is  the  man  who  gets  all  the  blame,  and 
wlicn  matters  run  smoothly  and  well,  the  governor  gets  all  the 
thanks.  During  the  absence  of  the  governor,  the  deputy  takes 
his  place,  and  in  turn  the  chief  warder  performs  the  duties 
of  the  deputy  governor's  office.  As  all  business  passes  through 
the  chief's  hands,  he  must  be  a  fair  scholar,  though  sometimes 
a  principal  warder  who  understands  book-keeping  is  detailed 
to  assist  him.  He  must  be  of  strict  integrity,  a  thorough  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  of  a  character  to  make  him  respected  both 
by  his  superiors  and  inferiors  in  position.  The  warders  of 
all  grades  are  under  his  command,  and  must  fear  him  for  his 
inflexibility  in  punishing  any  breach  of  regulations,  and  have 
confidence  in  his  disposition  to  act  justly  toward  them,  he 
being  the  one  on  whom  the  governor  relies  for  all  information 
regarding  their  conduct.  It  is  on  the  reports  of  the  chief 
warder  that  the  governor  acts  in  all  cases  involving  their  pro- 
motion, reprimands,  or  fines,  and  their  applications  for  leave 
of  absence  must  be  approved  of  and  signed  by  him.  It  is 
clear  that  unless  he  is  very  straight  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  he  would  soon  place  himself  in  the  power  of  some  of 
the  warders,  who  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  any 
knowledge  of  his  derelictions  to  benefit  themselves,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  discipline  and  good  order.  Under  the  English 
government,  the  salary  of  a  man  possessing  these  superior 
qualifications,  is  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars  a  year 
and  his  uniform.  This  is  of  blue  cloth,  the  sleeves  and  collar 
of  the  coat  and  his  cap  embroidered  with  gold  lace.  On  alter- 
nate days,  at  the  prison  where  I  was  confined,  he  came  on 
duty  at  5  a.  m.  in  summer,  and  5.30  in  winter,  and  left  the 
prison  at  4  p.  m.,  leaving  in  charge  a  principal  warder,  com- 
ing on  duty  the  following  morning  at  7  a.  m.  At  6  o'clock 
P.  M.,  after  receiving  the  reports  from  the  ward  officers,  stat- 
ing the  number  of  prisoners  each  has  just  locked  up,  and 
thus  seeing  that  all  are  safe,  he  locks  with  his  master-key  the 
gates  and  outer  doors  of  the  main  buildings,  and  before  finally 
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retiring  for  the  night  he  must  lock  the  outer  gate,  so  that  no 
one  but  the  governor  can  get  in  or  out  —  each  watchman  being 
locked  into  the  ward  which  he  is  set  to  guard.  There  are 
bells  in  his  room  connecting  with  the  various  wards,  and  in 
case  of  sickness  or  any  other  emergency,  he  is  the  man  who 
is  aroused.  It  is  the  chief  warder  who  keeps  everything  con- 
nect^ed  with  the  prison  in  running  order,  and  whatever  goes 
wrong  the  cry  is  for  the  chief,  and  he  is  sent  for  be  it  day  or 
night. 

In  a  large  convict  establishment  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
principal  warders.  These  are  the  lieutenants  of  the  chief,  and 
have  general  supervision  of  the  wurking  parties.  Their  pay 
is  about  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  uniforms.  There 
are  of  the  other  two  grades,  warders  and  assistant  warders, 
from  two  to  three  thousand  employed  in  all  her  ^lajesty's 
prisons  in  (!reat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Warders  and  assist- 
ant warders  are  provided  with  a  short,  heavy  truncheon, 
which  each  carries  in  his  hand,  or  in  a  leather  sheath  which 
hangs  from  his  belt,  to  which  is  also  attached  a  sort  of 
cartouch-box  in  which  he  keei)S  the  keys,  which  are  fastened 
to  a  chain,  the  other  end  to  his  l)elt.  AVlieii  about  to  leave 
the  ])rison,  on  going  off  duty,  he  must  hang  up  the  belt  and 
attachments  in  the  chief  warder's  ollice.  Tiieir  j»ay,  l)esides 
uniforms,  which  are  of  l)lue  cloth,  is  three  hundred  and  lifty 
dt)llar8  a  year  for  warders,  and  tiiree  hundred  for  assistant 
warders.  All  promotions  are  by  seniority.  In  case  of  trans- 
fer liy  tli(!  authorities  to  any  other  prison,  they  retain  their 
position  ill  the  line  of  promotion,  liut  if  they  \()lunteer  or 
make  application  to  be  ti'ansferred,  they  have  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  in  reckoning  the  lenutji  of  service  b)r  promotion. 
AVhen  the  autburities  wish  to  transfer  warders,  it  is  usual  foi" 
them  to  call  for  vobuiteers,  of  whom  they  tind  a  sullieient 
number  anxious  for  a  change,  unless  the  transfer  is  to  an 
un]ioj)ular  stafinn,  such  as  Ihirtnioor,  which  is  among  the 
bogs,  and  a  lonely,  l)Ieak   j)laee. 

Warders  are  exempted  from  doing  night  duty,  which  is  all 
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done  by  the  assistant  warders,  who  are  on  that  service  one 
week  out  of  three.  Although,  when  on  night  duty,  they  had 
the  day  for  sleep  and  recreation,  I  never  saw  one  who  did  not 
detest  it,  because  they  must  remain  on  duty  continuously  for 
twelve  hours,  and  must  not  read,  sit  down,  nor  lean  against 
anything,  nor  have  their  hands  behind  them,  but  must  remain 
standing  upright.  These  military  regulations  apply  as  well 
to  the  whole  time  they  are  on  duty  in  the  prison,  day  or 
night.  A  few  years  ago  the  time  of  daily  duty  was  reduced 
to  twelve  hours,  with  one  hour  at  noon  for  dinner.  Besides 
this,  at  times  they  must  do  a  good  deal  of  extra  duty.  Each 
is  allowed  ten  days  annual  holiday,  but  is  frequently  obliged 
to  take  it  piecemeal,  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  so  that  he  cannot 
go  far  away  from  the  scene  of  his  servitude.  Their  duties 
require  unflagging  attention,  and  never-ceasing  vigilance, 
which  must  be  a  heavy  tax  on  the  brain,  and  the  twelve  hours 
must  be  passed  in  standing  or  walking  about.  In  fact,  they 
are  subjected  to  military  discipline,  or  rather  despotism,  and 
any  known  infraction  of  the  rules  su))jects  them  to  penalties 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offense.  Leaning  against  a 
wall,  sitting  down,  etc.,  for  a  first  offense,  they  are  mulcted  in 
a  small  sum — twelve  to  sixty  cents,  usually  —  and  are  put 
back  in  the  line  of  promotion.  The  fines  go  to  the  Officer's 
Library  fund.  I  knew  one  officer,  Joseph  Matthews,  who  had 
been  assistant  warder  twenty  years,  and  being  frequently  set 
back  for  doing  some  small  favor  to  prisoners,  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service  in  1886,  without  a  pension,  for  some 
slight  breach  of  regulations.  He  had  a  wife  and  six  children, 
and  had  worked  twenty  years  for  less  than  seven  dollars 
per  week.  For  giving  a  convict  a  small  bit  of  toljacco,  a  heavy 
fine,  suspension,  and  in  case  it  was  not  the  first  offense,  expul- 
sion from  the  service  without  a  pension.  For  acting  the  go- 
between,  and  facilitating  correspondence  with  the  friends  of 
convicts,  expulsion  —  possibly  imprisonment.  One  of  the 
assistant  warders,  who  was  convicted  of  having  received  a 
bribe  of  one  hundred  pounds  from  one  of  us  at  Newgate,  was 
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expelled  from  the  service  and  imprisoned  eighteen  months. 
Another  at  Portsmouth  prison  underwent  the  same  fate,  save 
that  his  term  was  but  six  months,  for  sending  and  receiving 
letters  for  a  prisoner,  and  similar  cases  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

The  warders  and  assistant  jvardcrs  are  the  ones  who  come 
in  direct  and  constant  contact  with  prisoners,  and  when  the 
eye  of  no  superior  authority  is  on  them,  or  nothing  else  to 
deter,  they  are  "  hail  fellow  well  met "  with  such  of  the 
convicts  as  arc  unprinci{)led  enough  to  curry  favor  with  and 
assist  them  in  covering  up  their  peccadilloes  from  their  supe- 
riors. They  naturally  recoil  at  the  hardness  and  ])arsimony 
of  the  government  toward  them,  evading  the  performance  of 
duties  when  they  can ;  and  I  have  heard  more  than  one  say, 
substantially,  in  reply  to  a  remark  that  I  was  surprised  that 
they  dared  bo  so  lax  in  their  duties  and  permit  ])risoners  to 
carry  on  as  they  did :  "  Why  should  we  care  what  prisoners 
do,  so  long  as  we  don't  get  into  trouble  ?  The  government 
grind  us  down  to  twelve  hours'  daily  duty  on  just  pay  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together ;  then,  if  we  comj)lain,  tell  us 
that  wc  can  leave  if  we  like,  as  there  are  others  ready  to  step 
into  our  places.  Bah!  what  do  we  care  for  the  government? 
It  is  of  no  Ijcnefit  to  us;  the  big-guns  get  ])ig  pay,  and  the 
higher  up  the  ofTice  the  more  the  pay  and  the  less  the  work. 
To  1)0  sure,  we  can  go  out  of  the  prison  to  sleep,  but  other- 
wise we  are  bound  down  as  closely  as  the  convicts,"  etc.,  etc. 
Yet  llicsc  very  warders,  the  monicnt  any  superior  authority 
a])i>ears  on  the  scene,  are  as  obscfpiious  and  fawning  as 
wliijijx'd  dogs,  and  rccouj)  thenisclvrs  for  this  forced  humilia- 
tion liy  "taking  it  out"  of  such  of  the  convicts  as  fail  to 
curry  their  favor,  or  olTcnd,  or  nud;e  tlieni  trouble.  Surely 
their  olliee  is  a  very  responsibb'  one,  and  it  is  l)lind,  false 
economy  to  retain  low-priced  men  in  such  a  jiosition.  The 
present  English  system  of  j)enal  servitude  is  perfect  on  ))aper. 
and  so  far  as  regards  eleaidiness,  clothing,  and  ([uality  (not 
quantity)   of  food,  there  is  no  just   ground   fur  fault-linding; 
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As  to  those  in  the  prison  service,  there  are  many  who 
would  be  good  men  in  a  situation  suited  to  their  acquirements, 
and  there  are  but  a  few  of  those  who  are  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  convicts  —  who,  in  fact,  virtually  hold 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them  —  whose  influence  is  of 
an  elevating  or  reforming  kind.  Indeed,  1  have  heard  many 
of  them  telling  or  exchanging  ol)Scene  stories  with  prisoners, 
and  using  the  vilest  language  and  bandying  thieves'  slang,  in 
which  they  become  proficients.  I  am  bold  to  say  that  at  least 
one-half  of  all  1  have  known  are  in  morals  on  a  level  with  the 
average  convict,  or,  as  1  have  heard  more  than  one  assistant 
warder  say,  "too  much  of  a  coward  to  steal,  ashamed  to  beg, 
and  too  lazy  to  work  "  —  therefore  became  a  soldier,  then  a 
prison  warder.  This  may,  at  the  moment,  have  been  spoken 
in  a  jesting  way,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true. 

AVhat  can  be  expected,  in  the  way  of  refinement  and  good 
morals,  from  a  class  of  men  who  entered  the  army  or  navy, 
coming,  as  they  did  in  most  cases,  from  the  untaught  and 
mind-(lel)aSL'd  multitude  with  which  that  land  of  drink  and 
debauchery  swarms  ? 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  very  much  is 
ox)»ected  from  them,  aiul  in  order  to  fulfill  tlu;  very  hard 
terms  of  their  contract  with  the  government,  and  keep  their 
]ilaees,  tliey  arc  forced  to  resort  to  trickery,  deeeptiou,  ami 
j)erjury,  imtil  these,  in  their  attitude  toward  tlieir  eniployei-, 
the  government,  l)ecome  seeond-natui'e,  readily  resorting  to 
lies  to  clear  themselves  from  blame,  even  in  trivial  niatteis.  to 
save  tbeniselves  from  a  sixpenee  fine.  There  are  jealousies 
among  themselves,  but  wlieu  if  is  a  (piestion  of  deceiving,  or 
keej)ing  any  neglect  of  duties  oi-  viol(>nees  against  juisoners 
from  the  superior  autborities,  tliey  all  uniti'  as  (jne  man,  and 
afiirm  or  swear  to  anytliiug  they  tliink  tlie  jiosition   reipiires 

For  example:   A  convict    named    Robinson  was  kicked   in 

the  lower  riliS  and  alMJonien   so   tliat    be  died   within   a   few 

days.     1   have   heai'd   officers  assert   that   they   could  "kill   a 

man  withouF  leaving  a  mark."     \n  the   case  of  Robinstju  a 

2a 
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large  surface  turned  purple,  so  that  the  doctor  saw  that  fatal 
violence  had  been  used.  The  patient's  parents  were  sent  for, 
to  whom  he  related  the  occurrence,  inculpating  certain  officers 
of  Woking  prison.  An  officer  of  unusual  bravery  and  moral 
courage  —  as  his  conduct  in  this  affair  showed  —  had  seen  the 
violence  done  to  Robinson  and  exposed  it  to  the  superior 
authorities,  his  account  corroborating  the  dying  declaration 
of  the  convict  Robinson.  When  he  died,  the  doctor  made  the 
usual  post-mortem  examination,  ascertaining  the  exact  causes 
of  his  death.  The  coroner's  jury,  as  usual  in  all  cases  of 
death  of  convicts,  was  impaneled  and  evidence  taken.  One 
or  two  prisoners  known  to  me  wished  to  go  before  the  jury  to 
give  their  evidence,  but  they  were  not  called.  The  officer 
before  referred  to  made  oath  to  the  facts.  Those  who  did 
the  violence  came  forward  with  their  friends  and  rebutted  his 
evidence  in  so  firm,  conclusive,  and  brazen  a  way,  that  this 
noble-hearted  officer  was  discharged  from  the  service  as  a 
lunatic,  because  he  had  dared  to  state  the  truth  as  it  was  well 
known  to  many  officers  and  prisoners.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
the  foregoing,  and  many  other  things  yet  to  be  drawn  from 
my  memory,  will  appear  incredible ;  but  if  the  English  gov- 
ernment will  grant  me  the  necessary  facilities,  I  think  it  in 
my  power  to  produce  persons  and  papers  which  shall  prove 
that  all  I  write  is  strictly  true. 

Although  prison  officers  are  not  supposed  to  use  more 
force  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  self-protection,  in  prac- 
tice they  operate  in  quite  a  different  manner  and  on  another 
principle,  shocking  instances  being  not  infrequent.  Numer- 
ous cases  of  cruelty  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  I  have 
seen  several  prisoners  die  from  the  neglect  and  ill-treatment 
of  brutal  warders. 

Prisoners  have  little  chance  of  getting  their  grievances 
redressed,  because  they  are  forced  to  make  their  complaints, 
in  the  presence  of  warders,  to  the  governor,  or  to  the  govern- 
ment commissioners  on  their  periodical  visits. 

A  "new  chum"  —  and  he  must  be  excessively  "fresh"  — 
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may  dare  to  make  complaints  against  warders ;  but  it  is  well 
known  among  old  "  lags "  that  they  may  as  well  cut  their 
own  throats  as  to  do  that.  Indeed,  there  is  a  general  under- 
standing between  these  and  the  warders  that  the  latter  are  to 
be  upheld  under  all  circumstances.  For  example,  I  have 
known  instances  where  men  were  brutally  kicked  and  beaten 
for  some  trifle  which  made  the  warder  lose  his  temper.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  the  victim  would  declare  that  he 
would  tell  the  governor,    "  Tell  the  governor,  will  you  !     You 

scoundrel  I  I  '11  teach  you  to  complain  !  "     And  amid 

a  volley  of  vile  language  the  warder  would  repeat  the  ill-treat- 
ment, well  knowing  the  governor  was  l)Ound  by  law  to  lielieve 
official  evidence  in  preference  to  the  word  of  any  j)risoner,  and 
that  his  own  unblushing  (k'nial  must  be  acccj)tcd.  It  is  a 
fre(ju«'nt  occurrence  that  the  ollicer  turns  the  tables  on  the 
complaining  convict,  and  gets  him  punished  for  making  false 
statements  when  he  had  but  told  the  simple  truth. 

Surely,  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  must  become  the 
one  great  object  in  any  system  of  imprisonment.  As  a  rule, 
prison  life  is  begun  when  young  in  years,  and,  though  tainted, 
they  are  not  so  deeply  immersed  in  vice  but  that  there  is  a 
good  jirospect  of  reformation.  ^lost  certainly  it  will  not  cost 
society  a  thousandth  part  as  much  to  rescue  a  child  as  will  be 
the  exjiense  of  maintaining  him  in  jirison  —  though  1  will 
leave  out  that  factor,  and  siiy,  as  the  sum  of  his  dej)rcdations 
durinu:  the  varying  periods  when  he  is  outside  of  a  prison. 

'i'hc  fact  is  that  th*;  majority  of  jn'isoners  would  die  in  a 
short  tinu-  if  left  at  liberty,  their  mode  of  life  and  dissijtations 
wearing  out  their  constitutions  rapidly.  l>y  the  time  they 
are  shattered  or  on  the  bi'ink  of  the  grave,  \\\v\  get  into 
"trouble,"  ai-e  sent  to  ])ris()n,  whei'e  the  regular  mode  of  life 
restores  them  to  \igor;  then  they  ai'e  at  liberty  long  enoULdi, 
usually,  to  have  eijinmitted  a  cdiisiderable  amount  of  depre- 
dations and  useil  up  that  viiror,  aiiout  which  time  tliev  are 
again  in  "trouble";  and  so  they  revolve  —  a  certain  class 
have  the  desi'jnation  of  "  rcNijlvei-s"  —  throuLdi   life,  (ivini:-  in 
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either  prisons  or  workhouses.  I  have  heard  more  than  one 
clever  professional  say  something  like  this:  "To  be  sure,  I 
am  doing  my  second  (third  or  fourth)  term,  but  then  I  shall 
have  lived  longer,  and  have  been  free  a  longer  time  in  all, 
than  if  I  had  never  been  in  prison,  for  in  that  case  I  should 
have  gone  to  the  devil  flying ! " 

In  the  words  of  one  of  America's  greatest  authors  —  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  —  spoken  to  me  not  long  after  my  arrival  from 
England :  "  There  will  never  be  any  success  in  reforming 
criminals  until  the  prison  officers  with  whom  they  are  in 
immediate  contact  are  gentlemen." 


Chapter  XL. 


now  (not)  to   obtain  "porridge  "  — TROSPECTING  for  a  plan  of  escape  —  TOO 

Mien  heat  evaporates  the  idea  —  imjspaiu  demands  death  ok  lihertv  — 

old  VAKNEV,  the  SNOKEH — I  DIG  OUT  HKICKS  IN  SEAU(  H  OF  PORRIDGE,  BUT 
FIND  CHAINS  —  OFFICIAL  "  INVESTIGATION  "  WITH  A  VENGEANCE — CHAINED  — 
BREAD  AND  WATER — AM  FOUND  INSENSIBLE — AN  ELECTRIC  SHOCK  —  HOW  A 
CONVICT  CAN  PROVE  SICKNESS  NOT  TO  BE  SHAMMED  —  UNDER  OBSERVATION  — 
IN"HOT  WATER"  —  A  COLD  WATER  SHOCK— "OLD"  BONES  —  TRANSPORTED 
TO  DARTMOOR. 

IXOW  come  to  an  important  epoch  in  my  prison  life. 
After  the  failure  of  my  ])lan  to  escape,  dyspeptic  troubles 
])revcnted  me  from  retaininj^  or  getting  the  necessary  amount 
of  nutriment  from  the  ordinary  prison  diet.  I  had  si)oi\en  to 
the  medical  ofllcer  on  several  occasions,  and  he  had  said  that 
they  did  not  put  those  suffering  from  rheumatism  or  dyspei> 
sia  under  hospital  treatment.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
penal-class  diet  would  be  l)ctter  for  my  case,  and  1  aj)plied  to 
him,  cx|)l;iining  that  I  had  always  been  fond  of  |)orridge,  and 
felt  sui-e  tbe  two  ])ints  per  day  allowed  as  jiart  of  tbat  diet 
would  do  me  more  goud  than  all  the  other  j)i'ison  food.  He 
rejilied  :  '"  I  would  like  to  give  you  ])orridge,  but  cannot  do  so 
excejjt  as  a  penalty  or  i)unisbment  diet."' 

^fy  mind  was  so  unbalanced  by  tbe  mental  and  j^hysical 
trouliles  of  tbe  past  few  niontbs  tbat  1  at  once  resolved  to 
do  somctbinir  l)y  which  1  sboubl  incur  a  suOicii'nt  penalty  to 
ensure  my  being  j)ut  on  porridge.  Tberet'ort\  on  returning  to 
my  cell  I  began  to  study  ujion  a  j»lan  to  brintr  aliout  tbe  de- 
sired result.  In  my  then  state  of  ignorance  reuarding  the 
severe  itenalties  iutlicted  for  slight  irregularities.  I  imagineil 
that  three  days  lirea<l  and  water  in  a  dark  cell  without  a  bed, 
was  a  severe  ininishment. 

(437) 
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Owing  to  mj  sufferings  from  cold,  Dr.  Clarke  had  ordered 
me  to  be  removed  into  a  cell  next  to  the  large  flue  which  led 
from  the  furnace  beneath.  The  cell  wall  which  formed  one 
side  of  the  flue  was  always  so  hot  that  it  was  not  comfortable 
to  hold  the  hand  against  it  very  long,  and  on  close  examin- 
ation I  noticed  that  some  of  the  bricks  did  not  appear  to  be  well 
cemented.  "  Here  goes  for  some  porridge,"  thought  I.  I  there- 
fore took  my  tin  knife  and  worked  out  the  plaster  around 
the  top  and  ends  of  one 'brick,  then  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity when  a  gang  of  men  were  coming  in  from  exercise,  I 
knocked  it,  and  a  second,  loose  with  a  few  blows  of  the  three- 
legged  stool,  and  at  once  set  the  table  in  front  of  the  hole  and 
sat  down  pretending  to  read.  I  was  no  sooner  seated  than  a 
warder  came  to  the  door,  looked  through  the  spy-hole,  and, 
seeing  me  quiet,  evidently  thought  his  ears  must  have  de- 
ceived him,  and  passed  along  to  the  next  cell.  My  original 
plan  had  been  to  let  the  warder  "  cop  "  me  in  the  act,  but  as 
soon  as  I  saw  the  bricks  come  loose  so  easily,  it  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  I  might  get  up  the  flue  after  the  fire 
was  extinguished  in  the  spring ;  therefore,  I  took  precautions 
not  to  be  discovered  until  I  had  satisfied  myself  if  such  a  plan 
was  among  the  possibilities.  After  all  was  quiet  again  I 
removed  the  two  bricks  and  covered  them  up  under  the  pile 
of  oakum.  My  slate  had  a  wooden  frame,  and  with  a  slate 
pencil  I  drove  the  peg  out  of  one  corner,  removed  the  slate, 
and  pulled  the  four  pieces  out  straight,  by  which  means  I  had 
a  good  measuring  rod.  Within  the  first  course  of  bricks  was 
an  inch  of  air  space,  then  came  the  wall  of  the  flue  which  was 
composed  of  a  layer  of  fire-brick.  There  were  some  crevices 
in  this,  and  I  pushed  the  rod  through  until  it  touched  the  op- 
posite side,  which  proved  the  flue  to  be  fifteen  inches  inside. 
I  had  no  sooner  put  the  frame  back  on  the  slate  than  steps 
approached  my  door.  I  shoved  the  table  in  front  of  the  hole, 
picked  up  a  book  as  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
assistant  doctor  came  in,  followed  by  the  usual  retinue  of 
warders.     After  asking  me  a  few  questions  as  to  my  health. 
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food,  etc.,  he  departed,  much  to  my  relief,  for  while  he  was 
speaking  I  cast  a  furtive  gluncc  at  the  oakum  and  I  saw  one 
corner  of  a  brick  protruding.  I  put  the  bricks  back  in  their 
place,  filled  bread  dough  into  tlie  crevices  in  lieu  of  mortar, 
then  with  whitewash  scraped  from  the  walls  I  whitened  it  so 
that  it  looked  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  wall. 

When  in  the  yard  at  exercise  I  calculated  the  height  of 
the  chimney,  which  was  about  sixty  feet.  For  several  days  I 
turned  the  matter  over  in  my  mind  but  could  come  to  no  con- 
clusion. At  the  best  it  would  be  a  "forlorn  hope"  affair. 
There  was  scarce  an  hour  in  the  day  that  some  one  did  not 
look  in  the  spy-hole  to  sec  what  I  was  at,  as  the  Newgate 
affair  previously  described  had  made  me  a  suspicious  charac- 
ter in  the  way  of  escapes.  At  night  the  warder  on  duty  was 
su})j)()sed  to  peer  into  my  cell  every  hour.  The  gas  was  left 
burning  above  the  door  for  that  purpose. 

Under  such  circumstances  1  should  have  been  oliliged  to 
dig  out  two  layers  of  brick  and  make  a  hole  large  enough  to 
let  me  into  the  flue,  ascending  which  I  would  perhaps  ])e 
stopped  l)y  iron  bars  laid  across  at  the  level  of  each  story 
and  at  the  to})  of  the  chimney.  But  if  the  flue  should  be 
unobstructed  so  that  I  reached  the  roof,  I  must  descend  about 
fifty  feet  into  the  yard  which  a  watchman  patroled,  cross  this 
and  scale  a  brick  wall  thirty  feet  high,  from  which  1  must 
drop  into  the  street  —  into  the  arms  of  a  ])oliceman!  In'sides, 
I  nuist  not  wear  the  prison  clothes,  but  make  some  sort  of 
garments  out  of  my  bed  blankets  or  sheets  beforeliaud,  and 
conceid  them  in  my  cell  until  the  moment  for  action.  To 
accomplish  all  this  1  had  a  strij)  of  tin  for  a  knife,  a  wooden 
S[)oon,  and  a  nee(lle  with  plenty  of  thread.  My  sulTerings 
and  solitary  e()nlinement  had  brought  me  to  that  desperate 
state  in  whieli  1  \\;is  willing  to  risk  my  life  for  a  change  —  a 
change  at  any  iiriec.  even  for  the  worst.  Aft(>r  revolving  tlu^ 
subject  foi-  some  days  1  deterniined  that  there  was  a  chance 
of  success,  for  at  niu'iit  the  watchman  did  not  peer  thi'ough 
the  s})y-hole  sometimes  from    midnight   until  4   a.  m.,  and   I 
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thought  probable  that  the  yard  patrol  would  be  snug  in  a  corner 
fast  asleep ;  for  as  a  rule  prison  warders  take  it  easy  and 
shirk  every  duty  they  safely  can  in  revenge  for  being  paid 
but  a  mere  pittance.  It  is  very  difficult  to  catch  one  of  these 
old  soldiers  or  sailors  asleep  on  duty.  I  have  known  a  num- 
ber who  would  sleep  hours  in  an  upright  position,  and  one  at 
Dartmoor  Prison  —  an  old  soldier  of  the  Indian  mutiny  — 
named  \'arney,  who  while  on  night  duty  in  my  ward  used  to 
sleep,  snoring  so  loudly  as  to  awaken  me.  Suddenly  he  would 
break  oil'  in  the  middle  of  a  snore  and  shout,  "  All  right, 
sir ! "  to  the  governor,  chief,  or  orderly  otFicer,  as  either  made 
the  customary  rounds.  Within  a  minute  I  would  hear  him 
snoring  as  if  he  had  not  been  disturbed.  It  was  well-known 
to  the  authorities  that  old  Yarney  slept  on  duty,  and  for  years 
they  had  been  trying  to  "  cop "  him  ;  they  could  get  near 
enough  to  hear  him  snore,  but  instantly  came  the  "  All  right, 
sir,"  he  giving  the  customary  military  salute  without  moving 
from  his  upright  position. 

But  to  return  from  my  digression.  I  determined  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  escape  as  soon  as  the  fur- 
nace fire  was  put  out  in  the  spring,  provided  I  could  get  the 
layer  of  fire-bricks  loosened.  In  order  to  set  my  mind  at  rest 
on  this  point,  I  removed  the  two  bricks  and  tried  to  work  one 
of  the  small  crevices  between  the  fire-brick  larger  with  my 
tin  knife.  This  would  nat  make  the  least  impression  on  them, 
and  on  closer  examination  I  saw  that  the  extreme  heat  had 
baked  the  fire-brick  together  so  that  it  looked  to  be  nearly  as 
hard  and  impenetrable  as  a  wall  of  iron. 

At  once  I  abandoned  all  hope  of  escape  in  that  direction, 
and  reverted  to  the  plan  of  procuring  porridge  by  letting 
them  discover  the  loosened  bricks.  I  had  no  idea  as  to  the 
penalty  for  attempting  to  escape,  but  was  satisfied  that  no 
one  could  susj)cct  me  of  being  simple  enough  to  get  into  a 
red-hot  flue.  Taking  out  the  two  bricks  I  thought  would 
be  a  suflliciont  offense  to  get  me  put  on  the  porridge  diet.  I 
therefore  laid  the  bricks  back  in  the  hole  and  sat  on  my  stool 
by  the  side  of  it  and  picked  at  it  with  my  tin  knife. 
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Shortly  I  heard  the  slide  over  the  spy-hole  move,  and  felt 
that  the  warder  was  peering  into  my  cell.  lie  left,  and  in 
five  minutes  came  with  the  prineij)al  warder,  who  unlocked 
the  door  and  came  in.  Seeing  the  bricks  loose  he  pulled  them 
out  on  the  floor  to  make  the  thing  look  as  bad  as  possible,  and 
asked  me  what  made  me  do  it.  I  told  him  what  the  doctor 
had  said  in  reply  to  my  ap))lication  for  porridge.  They  went 
away,  locking  me  in  again,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  I  heard 
a  heavy  tramping  over  the  st(jne  floor  of  the  corridor.  My 
cell  door  was  flung  open  as  the  warder  shouted  "  Atten- 
tion I "  and  in  came  the  governor,  followed  by  the  chief  and 
several  other  warders. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  sort  of  work  ? "  the  governor 
demanded. 

I  answered  the  same  as  I  had  done  to  the  warder.  He 
stejiped  outside  of  the  cell  and  told  the  warder  to  bring  me 
along,  and  started  up  the  corridor.  I  followed  in  escort  of 
the  warders,  and  was  locked  up  in  another  cell.  1  had  been 
under  the  doctor's  care  on  what  is  called  prison  treatment, 
and  the  next  morning  the  assistant  doctor  came  in,  had  me 
stiM))pe(l,  ;ind  then  sounded  my  lungs  and  made  some  exam- 
ination of  my  l(\trs.  I  was  t(jo '*  fresh  "  then  to  know  that 
such  an  examination  was  to  enable  him  to  i-ejioi't  to  the  gov- 
ernor liow  mueh  punishment  1  could  endure.  During  this 
examination  the  d(jctor  said  : 

'•  Wt'll.  you  have  done  it  this  time ;  what  made  you  act  so 
foolish  ? " 

1  told  him  T  was  suffering  so  mueh  from  the  good-eonduct 
diet,  and  knowintr  that  the  jtenal-elass  or  jtorridge  diet  would 
be  much  bcttei"  for  me,  1  had  detenuined  to  get  it  at  all  haz- 
ards, foi-  1  could  not  go  on  as  at  jU'esent. 

'•  Well."  be  replied,  *'  I  am  sorry  for  you;  l)ut  your  chest 
and  legs  ai'e  soimd,  and  it  is  not  in  my  jiower  to  save  von  from 
going  befoi'e  tlie  <lireetor  [designated  in  the  Uniti'd  States 
state  jirison  inspector]." 

1  did  not,  through  ignorance,  apjireciate  the  gravity  of  his 
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last  remark,  but  was  soon  put  in  the  way  of  doing  so.  About 
noon  my  cell  door  was  thrown  open,  I  was  ordered  to 
"  come  on,"  and  taken  to  what  proved  to  be  the  governor's 
office.  But  it  was  not  that  official  who  was  to  do  for  me,  his 
accustomed  place  being  occupied  by  the  director.  The  gov- 
ernor, his  clerk,  and  the  deputy  governor,  were  seated  near  by, 
while  the  chief  warder,  one  or  two  principals,  and  several  ward- 
ers of  a  lower  grade  were  standing  in  waiting,  besides  three 
or  four  who  surrounded  me  to  protect  their  superiors  from  so 
desperate  a  character  as  myself ;  at  least,  that  is  just  how  it 
looked  and  appeared  to  be,  in  order  to  give  color  to  the  false 
trash  with  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  director  had  been 
stuffed  full.  I  had  been  on  one  occasion  taken  before  the 
governor,  who  warned  me  that  I  should  be  severely  punished 
unless  I  picked  more  oakum  than  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
pick,  but  I  was  totally  unprepared  to  meet  so  potent  an 
authority  as  the  director,  and  what  followed  remains  indelibly 
imprinted  in  my  memory. 

"  You  are  charged  with  attempting  to  escape.  What  have 
you  to  say  for  yourself  ? "  asked  the  director. 

I  repeated  what  I  had  said  to  the  governor,  and  added 
that  if  he  would  examine  the  condition  of  the  flue,  he  would 
ascertain  that  it  was  constantly  so  hot  that  anyone  getting 
into  it  would  be  burned  to  death,  also  that  it  would  require  a 
sledge-hammer  to  break  through  the  fire-brick  lining  —  that 
even  if  such  obstacles  were  overcome,  and  there  were  no  grat- 
ings in  the  flue  to  prevent  me  from  gaining  the  top,  I  must 
get  from  the  roof  into  the  yard,  and  scale  the  wall  unobserved 
by  the  watchmen  —  and  finally  assured  him  that  any  man  in 
his  senses,  after  having  removed  the  outer  course  of  bricks, 
would  see  that  escape  in  that  way  was  not  among  the 
possibilities. 

Xo  heed  was  paid  to  this,  but  the  director  immediately 
sentenced  me  as  follows  : 

"  I  ought  to  have  you  flogged,  but  as  the  doctor  says  you 
are  not  in  a  state  of  health  to  permit,  I  sentence  you  to  under- 
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go  ten  days  bread-and-watcr  diet,  six  months  chains  and 
anklc-irons  [see  iUust ration  in  explanatory  chapter]  and  to 
wear  the  yellow  parti  colored  dress  during  the  period  of  six 
months." 

1  was  led  from  his  presence  stupefied.  I  had  obtained  the 
porridge  diet  with  a  vengeance  I  Without  delay  I  was 
inducted  into  the  yellow  and  buff  dress ;  the  blacksmith  came 
and  riveted  heavy  band-irons  around  my  ankles,  and  did  not 
do  his  work  any  too  gently.  These  were  connected  by  a 
heavy  chain,  about  a  yard  in  length,  and  the  whole  weighed 
some  sixteen  pounds.  I  was  then  put  into  a  cell  in  the  base- 
ment, which  had  nothing  within  the  bare  whitewashed  walls 
save  a  raised  bench  on  one  side,  with  a  wooden  head-piece  for 
a  pillow  at  one  end,  and  the  smoothed  section  of  a  tree 
imbedded  on  end  in  the  asphalted  floor  at  the  other  for  a 
table.  I  thought  my  condition  bad  enough  before,  but  now  I 
felt  that  I  had  reached  the  very  last  stage  of  degradation 
except  flogging  —  and  I  am  free  to  say  that,  had  they  flogged 
me,  there  is  no  doubt  1  should  have  been  jnit  into  a  state  of 
mind  that  would  have  led  to  murder.  I  paced  restlessly 
about  the  cell,  dragging  the  clanking  chain.  I  felt  that  my 
ankles  were  disgraced  ;  the  irons  gnawed  into  my  soul,  as  they 
soon  did  into  my  flesh.  I  dashed  my  head,  in  wild  des])air, 
against  the  wall,  and  madly  raved  at  such  injustice.  The 
solid  walls,  l)efore  my  wavering  sight,  appeared  unrolled,  and 
showed  me  mocking  demons,  to  whom  my  mental  i)augs  gave 
fresh  delight.  I  shook  my  clenched  hands  on  high,  and 
cursed  these  and  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  for  having  per- 
mitted me  to  come  into  existence. 

The  assistant  warder,  a  kind  man,  came  at  regular  hours 
witli  tiie  few  ounces  of  bread  (one  pound  per  day)  and  to  see 
if  the  water-jug  was  empty.  On  these  occasions  lie  tried  to 
cheer  me  uj),  but  1  paid  no  heed,  and  for  four  days  1  ate  none 
of  the  bread,  and  did  not   evvu  nioi.sten  my  lijis  with  water. 

The  warder  afterwards  told  me  that  on  the  lifth  day  he 
found  me  lying  senseless  on  the  floor,  and  that  1  did  not  show 
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any  signs  of  life  except  faint  breathing  for  the  next  week, 
and  that  they  kept  rae  alive  by  pouring  beef-tea  down  my 
throat  through  a  rubber  tube.  About  this  time  I  remember 
seeing  the  medical  officer,  Dr.  Vane  C.  Clarke,  leaning  over  and 
looking  at  me  with  eyes  expressive  of  pity  and  sympathy. 
Gradually  I  recovered  my  powers  of  observation,  and  found 
that  they  were  giving  me  a  shock  of  electricity  from  a  power- 
ful battery,  which  had  no  effect  on  my  legs,  but  as  they  applied 
it  to  other  parts  of  the  body  it  caused  the  most  excruciating 
pain,  and  shook  me  as  if  it  would  tear  every  bone  out  of  my 
body.  The  irons  and  chain  were  still  on.  The  legs  of  the 
breeches  which  are  worn  wnth  irons  are  open  on  the  outside, 
and  when  on  are  fastened  by  buttoning  up  both  sides,  so  that 
they  are  easily  taken  off  at  night  without  removing  the  irons, 
and  the  stockings  can  be  slipped  down  inside  the  iron  bands 
and  taken  off.  As  these,  and  every  article  of  clothing  and 
underclothing,  except  shirt,  must  be  put  outside  of  the  cell  at 
night,  the  unfortunate  wretch  must  sleep,  if  he  can,  with  the 
iron  bands  against  his  bare  ankles. 

There  are  constantly  so  many  convicts  shamming  sickness 
in  order  to  escape  hard  labor  and  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
Infirmary,  that  they  may  have  better  food,  and  the  doctors 
have  been  so  often  deceived,  that  they  are  forced  to  be  very 
circumspect,  and,  except  in  cases  where  the  disease  manifests 
itself  unmistakably,  they  are  obliged  to  subject  every  appli- 
cant to  severe  and  sometimes  terrible  ordeals  in  order  to  test 
the  genuineness  of  the  case.  Indeed,  it  not  infrequently  hap 
pens  that  men  get  no  help  until  (excuse  the  "  bull ")  they 
prove  that  they  are  really  sick  by  dying.  I  have  known  sev- 
eral such  cases. 

For  the  reasons  above  referred  to  I  was  subjected  to 
applications  of  the  battery  and  various  other  tests  for  three 
weeks,  when,  to  my  inexpressible  relief,  the  blacksmith  came 
and  with  a  cold-chisel  and  hammer  cut  the  rivets  and  re- 
moved the  irons,  although  in  doing  it  he  nearly  broke  my 
ankles.     As  soon  as  these  were  off,  the  warder  of  the  In- 
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firmary  came  and  removed  me  to  that  place,  when  I  was 
put  in  one  of  the  observation-cells,  on  a  wide  bedstead  which 
contained  a  good  spring-bed. 

This  observation-cell  was  about  ten  by  twelve  feet  square, 
with  the  usual  spy-hole  in  the  door.  In  the  ceiling  was  fixed 
a  plate  of  glass,  and  the  room  overhead  was  so  arranged  that 
persons  there  could  see  all  that  passed  below,  but  the  man  in 
the  observation-cell  beneath  could  not  see  them  nor  know 
when  he  was  being  watched.  Indeed,  any  queries  as  to  what 
the  glass  was  in  the  ceiling  for,  elicited  the  false  information 
that  it  was  originally  intended  to  light  the  cell  with  a  gas- 
light above  the  plate,  but  it  was  found  it  did  not  work  as  well 
as  the  old  plan.  This  was  to  allay  any  suspicions  and  put  the 
occupant  off  his  guard. 

At  Woking  the  ward  in  which  I  stayed  for  a  year  was  in 
charge  oi  Assistant  Warder  Joseph  Matthews.  At  the  time 
of  which  1  am  writing  he  was  located  at  the  Pentonvillc 
prison,  and  he  used  to  tell  me  about  what  ha))|)ened  while  I 
was  in  that  observation  cell.  He  said  that  he  was  put  on 
night  duty  in  the  room  above  me,  and  for  six  weeks  from  G 
p.  M.  till  0  A.  M.,  his  eyes  were  constantly  fixed  on  me,  and 
that  another  assistant  warder  was  on  duty  for  the  same 
purpose  daytimes.  Nothing  having  been  rejiorted  to  the 
medical  ollicer  regarding  mo  that  was  inconsistent  with 
tiie  nature  of  my  rej)uted  malady,  at  the  cud  of  that  time 
the  spec'ial  watching  was  given  up.  lie  said  my  case  attract- 
ed much  attenti(jn  among  the  jirison  authorities,  and  that 
fre(iuently  the  governor,  doctors,  and  others  would  come  in 
and  jx'cr  down  on  me  and  ask  him  how  1  was  going  on. 
J)uring  all  this  time  1  was  stilijcM'ted  to  daily  shocks  with  the 
battery,  causing  unspeakalde  tortui'e. 

One  day  the  doctor  came  and  (unknown  to  me)  luul  the 
bath-tub  which  was  next  door  filled  with  hot  water,  which, 
by  a  thernionieter,  was  Imt  a  degree  or  two  below  the  scalding 
point.  In  the  ineantinie  the  assistant  warders  bad  sti-ipped 
me  naked,  and  then   picking  me  up  by  the  shoulders  and  leet, 
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carried  and  dropped  me  like  a  lobster  into  the  hot  bath,  in 
the  hope  that  if  I  were  shamming  inability  to  walk,  the  sudden 
scald  would  make  me  jump  out.  I  felt  as  if  every  inch  of 
skin  was  coming  off,  and  made  out  to  raise  myself  into  a 
sitting  posture,  and  there  I  sat  in  the  hottest  spot  I  had  ever 
known.  The  doctor  made  these  tests  more  to  satisfy  the 
governor  than  himself,  and  seeing  that  this  had  failed,  I  was 
lifted  out  and  placed  in  a  chair  with  my  back  to  the  door,  and 
instantly  there  came  crashing  into  the  small  of  my  back  from 
a  hose-pipe  a  stream  of  ice-cold  water  —  for  it  was  in  Jan- 
uary. After  it  was  played  on  till  I  felt  myself  congealing  into 
solid  ice,  I  was  put  back  to  bed.  The  medical  officer  having 
now  satisfied  all  possible  requirements,  gave  me  every  atten- 
tion. I  had  eaten  next  to  nothing  for  some  weeks,  although 
ever  since  the  chains  had  been  removed  he  had  ordered  what- 
ever he  thought  I  could  relish. 

The  Governor  of  Pentonville  in  1873  bore  the  patronymic 
of  Bones,  but  as  he  was  disgusted  with  being  called  "  Old 
Bones,"  he  had  taken  his  wife's  name,  which  I  cannot  now 
recall.  At  this  prison  I  had  little  opportunity  of  taking  his 
measure,  except  to  notice  his  pompous  manner,  his  fond- 
ness for  the  title  of  Colonel  —  he  had  filled  that  office  in  the 
militia  —  and  his  haughty,  overbearing,  and  despotic  demeanor 
towards  prisoners.  I  was  transferred  from  Dartmoor  to 
Woking  prison  in  November,  1881,  where  I  saw  a  good  deal 
and  heard  more  of  him  for  some  years  until  he  quit  the 
service. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that  all  prisoners  were  sent  away 
from  Pentonville  and  Millbank  prisons  at  the  expiration  of 
their  nine  months'  probation.  Therefore,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1873,  I  was  handcuffed  and  taken  from  the  obser- 
vation-cell, driven  in  a  cab  to  the  station,  put  into  a  car,  and 
after  an  all-night  ride,  arrived  in  Portsmouth,  where  a  con- 
veyance was  waiting  in  which  I  was  transported  about  sixteen 
miles  to  Dartmoor  prison.  About  9  o'clock  a,  m.  the  'bus 
stopped  at  a  small  wayside  inn  long  enough  for  the  warders 
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to  breakfast.  On  the  whole  journey  the  warders  treated  me 
very  kindly,  and  here  they  took  me  into  the  inn,  and  out  of  his 
own  purse  the  principal  paid  for  a  pint  of  hot  milk  to  wash 
down  the  dry  bread  which  had  been  brought  for  my  break- 
fast, also  giving  me  three  or  four  lumps  of  loaf  sugar  left  over 
from  their  breakfast,  the  last  that  1  tasted  for  the  ensuing 
fourteen  years.  Had  those  acts  of  kindness  to  a  suffering 
man  become  known,  the  warder  might  have  been  pun- 
ished by  fine  or  expulsion  from  the  service.  When  arrived 
within  the  walls  of  Dartmoor  the  handcuffs  were  removed, 
and  I  was  taken  into  the  rece})tion-room,  a  dreary-looking 
place,  where,  after  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  the  doctor 
came  in  and  ordered  me  to  bed  in  the  Infirmary. 
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boulders  with  which  its  surface  is  covered.  If  my  memory  is 
not  at  fault  these  prisons  were  opened  in  1852,  and  since  then 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  has  made  many  hundreds  of  acres  of 
valuable  farming  land  out  of  a  tract  supposed  to  be  worthless. 
It  is  an  inhospitable  climate,  and  the  worst  possible  place  for 
a  convict  establishment.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  time 
in  the  summer,  there  are  freiiuent  dense  fogs  which  prevent 
the  men  from  being  taken  out  to  work,  the  expenses  going  on 
just  the  same  when  the  warders  and  convict  workers  are  idle. 

The  bog  for  some  distance  around  the  prisons  having  been 
reclaimed,  some  of  the  gangs  work  one  to  two  miles  distant. 
Oftentimes  the  weather  is  clear  in  the  morning,  and  the 
warders  march  their  parties  out  as  usual,  only  to  find  a  few 
hours  later  themselves  and  their  men  enveloited  in  a  dense 
fog.  Each  party  is  accompanied  Ijy  three  or  four  men  known 
as  "  civil  guards,"  who  arc  armed  with  repeating  carbines. 
The  guards  are  ])osted  around  the  convict  laborers  who  are,  at 
times,  scattered  some  distance  aj)art.  As  soon  as  the  princi- 
pal in  charge  sees  a  fog  coming  he  collects  his  men  and  calls 
the  guards  near,  but  at  times  the  fog  sweej)S  along  before  this 
can  be  accomplished. 

That  is  an  ojjportunity  that  some  men  cannot  resist,  and 
they  make  a  run  for  liberty,  sometimes  getting  clear  off,  in 
most  eases,  to  I»e  ])icked  up  a  few  days  later  half  starved. 
SonietJMies,  indeed,  they  are  foree(l  by  liunger  to  giv(.'  them- 
selves u]i.  What  makes  it  so  diHieult  for  ])ris()ners  (even 
under  such  aj»])arently  favorable  eonditions)  to  escajie  is,  that 
every  inlial)itant  in  the  suiTomuIing  country  is  on  the  lookout, 
in  tlie  liojie  of  gaining  the  standing  (tITer  of  Xo  reward  for  the 
reca|>ture  of  escaped  convicts. 

Some  w  ho  lia<l  friends  arrangeil  with  a  warder  to  se<'  or  cor- 
res])ond  with  them,  who  for  a  small  sum  would  assist  in  jtre- 
j»aring  an  escajx'.  1  knew  a  man  at  Dartmoor,  by  the  name 
of  Britain,  for  whom  an  assistant  warder  secreted  a  suit  (»f  citi- 
zen's clotlies  out  on  the  liog.  One  morning,  a  few  days  later, 
he  and  another  num  started,  both  disappearing  like  phantoms 
2U 
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in  the  fog  before  the  guards  could  fire.  Instead  of  making 
directly  for  his  secreted  clothes,  Britain  crept  under  a  small 
bridge,  where  he  was  soon  discovered  and  marched  into  his 
cell,  which  was  next  to  mine,  and  gave  me  full  particulars. 
Two  days  later  the  other  man  came  back  to  the  prison,  hav- 
ing been  all  that  time  wandering  over  Dartmoor  bogs  without 
food. 

The  Dartmoor  infirmary  is  in  No.  1,  the  oldest  of  the  build- 
ings, having  been  built  by  the  French  prisoners  of  war.  In 
the  basement  and  first  floor  are  cells  about  ten  feet  square 
which  are  used  for  hospital  patients,  who  from  any  cause  are 
not  permitted  to  be  placed  in  the  large  association  rooms 
overhead.  Nothwithstanding  my  physical  state,  on  account 
of  my  alleged  attempts  to  escape  I  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
cells. 

All  association  of  convicts  with  each  other  is  destructive. 
At  the  time  to  which  I  have  brought  my  narrative  I  had  but 
a  dim  idea  of  the  important  bearing  which  this  fact  has  on 
the  possibility  of  reforming  convicts ;  still  I  was  of  the  im- 
pression that  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  best  for  me 
to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  fellow-prisoners.  It 
is  clear  to  me,  and  the  sequel  will  show  that  had  I  rigidly 
adhered  to  this  resolution,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  I 
would  have  been  sent  home  many  years  before  I  was. 

In  the  corridor  where  I  was  located  the  cells  had  sheet- 
iron  partitions,  the  upper  two  feet  of  which  were  perforated 
with  one-quarter  inch  holes  to  give  a  good  circulation  through 
the  whole  tier ;  and  any  occupant  had  only  to  stand  on  his 
deal  table  and  peer  through  these  holes  to  see  all  that  was 
going  on  in  the  adjoining  cells.  They  could  also  whisper 
with  each  other,  and  at  certain  times,  or  when  either  one  of 
certain  assistant  warders  was  in  charge,  they  could  and  did 
talk  and  shout  to  each  other  all  down  the  corridor. 

My  cell  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  corridor-,  and  the  man  in 
the  next  cell,  Xiblo  Clark,  was  a  "  character,"  I  was  no 
sooner  locked  in  my  cell  and  left  on  my  bed  in  solitude,  as  I 
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supposed,  than  I  heard  a  voice  in  suppressed  tones,  say : 
"  Hello  !  where  did  you  come  from  ?  Are  you  a  new  chum, 
and  liow  long  have  you  got  ?"  and  a  do/.en  other  questions  in 
a  breath.  I  did  not  answer,  nor  did  1  respond  to  his  numer- 
ous attempts  the  ensuing  five  or  six  weeks  to  open  conversa- 
tion. As  I  was  never  taken  out  of  my  cell,  except  to  the 
bath-tub  close  by,  and  the  cell  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not 
sec  to  read  when  the  sun  did  not  shine,  the  solitude  became 
unbearable,  so  much  so  that  my  resolution  of  non-intercourse 
gave  way,  and  I  replied  to  him.  The  ice  once 
broken  there  was  no  end,  and  he  jabbered 
nearly  every  moment  when  he  was  not  asleep, 
relating  every  event  of  his  life,  a  sketch  of 
which  may  not  be  uninteresting  here,  as  he 
is  a  representative  of  a  large  class  who  fill 
the  prisons. 

Niblo  Clark  was  the  son  of  "  poor  but  re- 
spectable parents,"  Avho  lived  in  London. 
From  early  childhood  he  had  been  permitted 
to  play  in  the  street,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age  he  used  to  run 
away  from  houie  for  two  or  three  days  at  a 
time,  sleei)ing  with  his  chums  in  any  nook 
or  coru(>r  they  could  find,  ami  ))ilf('ring  to 
appease  their  hunger.  At  about  f()urt<'(>n,  his 
father  ])rocure(l  him  a  place  in  a  small  drug 
shop,  which  he  did  not  retain  ionir  licfore  he  KsrAPKn  kiiom  a 
was  detected  l»y  bis  mastei-  appropriating 
small  sums.  For  this  he  was  l>rout:lit  before  a  mau'istrate 
and  sent  to  a  reformatoiw  selioid,  from  whicji  he  escaped 
within  a  few  months.  Wliile  at  tlie  reformatorv  he  had 
learned  notliiiiu"  but  evil,  and  on  his  return  to  London  lie 
])Iunged  at  once  into,  what  was  at  the  time  a  favorite  haunt 
for  tbieves,  nniry  Lane.  He  was  soon  arreste<l  for  sneak- 
ing somethinLf  fKitin  a  shop  door,  and  sent  to  jail  for  six 
months.     He  said  they    set   him   at    picking  oakum,  and  pun- 
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islied  him  on  bread  and  water  for  not  doing  the  allotted  task^ 
till  he  Avas  nearly  dead  from  starvation,  and  that  the  ordinary 
allowance  of  food  for  full  labor  was  only  half  enough.  How- 
ever, he  lived  it  through,  and  at  fifteen  was  discharged  with  a 
few  shillings.  He  then  took  up  thieving  as  a  profession,  and 
would  not  have  earned  an  honest  living  had  he  the  opportunity. 

Within  a  few  weeks  he  received  his  first  penal  term,  which 
was  five  years  at  Chatham,  where  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween the  punishment  cells  and  the  hospital,  preferring  to 
"  do  "  bread  and  water  till  so  sick  or  exhausted  that  the  doc- 
tor was  obliged  to  take  him  in  and  put  him  on  hospital  diet 
for  a  few  days.  This  he  regarded  as  a  full  compensation 
for  his  sufferings  in  the  punishment-cells,  and  from  that 
time  on  for  twenty-seven  years,  until  the  completion  of  his 
last  term  in  1887,  an  imprisonment  of  three  penal  terms  — 
five,  seven,  and  fifteen  years  each  —  he  had  kept  on  that  plan 
of  shamming  and  deception  which  had  become  to  him  second 
nature. 

He  got  his  third  penal  term  of  fifteen  years  in  1873,  for 
stealing  two  coats  a  few  months  previous  to  my  trial.  His 
account  of  his  last  arrest,  the  general  correctness  of  which  I 
have  no  doubt,  was  substantially  as  follows : 

"  1  was  going  along  Cheai)side  late  one  night,  and  came  to 
where  a  new  building  was  being  erected,  next  to  which  was 
a  tailor's  shop.  I  climbed  over  the  boarding  and  up  into  the 
second  story  of  the  new  building,  from  which  I  got  upon  the 
roof  of  an  addition  to  the  tailor's  shop.  I  found  a  window 
opening  on  the  roof  which  was  not  fastened,  and  creeping 
through  1  got  down  into  the  front  shop,  and  by  the  dim  light 
reflected  from  the  street  lamps  I  collected  a  lot  of  things  and 
tied  them  up  in  a  bundle,  which  I  put  up  within  reach  of  the 
window.  Seeing  two  nice  coats  lianging  on  a  nail,  I  thought 
they  were  just  what  I  wanted  —  put  them  both  on  and  climbed 
up  through  the  window.  As  1  turned  to  reach  in  for  the 
bundle,  I  saw  a  man  come  into  the  shop  from  a  side  door,  he 
having  been  aroused  by  some  noise.     Upon  seeing  me  in  the 
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window,  he  shouted  :  '  Hello  !  what  are  you  doing  there  ? ' 
Without  stopping  to  answer  or  to  get  the  bundle,  1  scrambled 
back  into  the  new  building  and  got  safely  into  the  street  with 
both  the  coats  still  on.  1  had  not  gone  far  before  I  met  two 
bobbies,  and  like  a  fool  as  soon  as  1  was  past  them  got  fright- 
ened and  began  to  run.  This  they  noticed,  and  at  once  gave 
chase.  I  ran  into  a  back  alloy,  and  climbed  over  into  the  back- 
yard of  one  of  a  block  of  dwelling-houses.  The  ])olicemen  got 
around  the  corner  soon  enough  to  see  me  disappear  over  the 
fence,  so  I  climbed  on  top  oi  a  great  water-cistern,  raised  a 
window  through  which  I  climbed,  and  then  shutting,  ])assed 
up  to  the  roof  through  the  skylight.  From  behind  a  chimney 
I  watched  the  movements  of  the  l)ol)bios  who  could  not  see 
me,  but  knowing  I  was  in  the  l)l()ck  one  of  them  renuiined  on 
guard  while  the  other  went  for  assistance,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  number  who  surrounded  the  block.  After  searching 
all  the  back  yards  until  nearly  daylight,  they  concluded  I 
must  have  got  into  one  of  the  houses,  and  as  it  grew  light, 
these  were  searched  in  vain.  I  had  retired  to  the  far  end, 
where  the  block  of  houses  l)or(lered  in  a  narrow  lane,  which 
obstructed  further  progress  in  that  direction.  While  consid- 
ering what  to  do  in  such  an  emergency,  some  one  in  the  street 
caught  sight  of  me,  and  soon  1  saw  a  policeman's  head  \)()\>- 
])ing  up  through  the  trap-door.  In  a  moment  several  were 
on  the  roof  and  advancing  towai'd  me.  1  got  close  to  the  end, 
and  saw  a  window  oj)en  in  a  house  on  the  oj)j)Osit(.*  side  of  the 
lane,  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  spot  on  which  1  stood.  With- 
out hesitation  I  leapetl,  luckily  reaching  the  wiiKJow-sill,  and 
swung  myself  in.  There  were  hundreds  watching  me,  and 
when  they  saw  mo  make  tlie  I'eartHl  leaji,  they  no  doubt 
exj»ected  to  see  mi?  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  i>avement.  As  I 
entered  the  room  in  this  unusual  manner,  an  old  woman  who 
was  in  bed  began  to  seream  ;  1  liasteneil  down  tlie  stairs,  liuT 
before  I  had  got  far  a  boMiy  met  an<i  collare(l  me." 

Strantre  as  it  may  seem,  all  this  time   Xililo  Clark  had  not 
attempted   to   get  rid   of  tlie   stolen   coats,   but   had   them   on 
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when  arrested !  The  officers  who  pursued  him  had  no  idea 
of  wliat  he  had  done,  and  had  a  long  hunt  before  they  found 
the  owner  to  identify  the  garments.  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  throw  them  away,  and  he  replied  that  they  were  the  best 
he  had  ever  "  owned,"  and  fitted  him  so  nicely  he  could  not 
bear  to  part  with  them  —  another  instance  to  prove  that 
"  something  "  always  happens. 

On  account  of  his  previous  convictions  the  judge  gave 
him  ten  years,  but  as  Clark  began  at  once  to  "  cheek  "  him, 
he  withdrew  that  sentence  and  raised  it  to  fifteen  years,  every 
day  of  which  he  served  and  completed  in  the  spring  of  1887. 
I  have  as  little  doubt  that  he  is  now  doing  his  fourth  term  as 
I  have  that  he  will  die  the  same  wretched  death  in  prison  as 
others  whom  I  have  known. 

It  was  very  amusing  to  see  Niblo  Clark,  sitting  at  work  or 
marching  at  exercise,  about  three  times  a  minute  give  his 
head  and  neck  a  peculiar  twist,  like  that  of  a  hen  with  the 
pips.  He  claimed  to  have  the  asthma  and  a  combination  of 
all  throat  and  chest  diseases,  of  which  this  twist  was  the 
external  sign  —  certainly  the  doctors  had  never  been  able  to 
discover  an  interior  sign  of  any  complaint  save  that  he 
appeared  to  be  "  constitutionally  tired."  Niblo  was  a  sort  of 
prison  newspaper,  for,  according  to  his  own  accounts,  he 
knew  all  that  had  happened,  all  that  was  going  to  happen, 
and  many  things  that  could  never  happen,  about  the  prison. 
The  authorities  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  wind  from  blow- 
ing as  to  stop  his  tongue.  He  would  shout  to  a  friend  at  the 
other  end  of  the  ward,  telling  him  all  his  secrets,  and  how  he 
imposed  on  the  doctors,  with  no  thought  as  to  whetlier  any 
authority  was  listening  or  not. 

One  evening  the  medical  officer  happened  to  come  into 
the  ward,  and,  hearing  Niblo's  voice,  he  walked  lightly  and 
stoi)ped  in  front  of  my  cell,  which  was  next  to  Niblo's,  but 
out  of  his  sight.  There  he  stood,  hearing  Niblo  relate  to  his 
friend  down  the  ward  all  about  how  he  had  taken  the  doctors 
in  for  the  previous  ten  years.     When  there  came  a  pause  the 
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doctor  suddenly  put  in  his  oar :  "  Well,  Niblo,"  said  he,  "  You 
have  been  giving  me  an  interesting  story,  but  it  is  quite 
unlike  what  you  tell  nic  ordinarily,"  and  the  doctor  went 
tramping  out  of  the  ward,  leaving  Niblo  in  a  state  of  speech- 
less consternation.  After  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  his 
tongue,  and  remarked:  "By  jingo!  who'd  have  thought  the 
doctor  was  there!"  "I  did,"  said  I,  "for  I  had  to  stuff  a 
sheet  into  my  mouth  to  keep  from  roaring  while  I  saw  him 
listening." 


Chapter  XLII. 


DR.  POWER  —  G0\T;RN0R  HARRIS  —  HARD  LIFE  AND  TERRIBLE  DEATH  OF  AN  ITAL- 
IAN CONVICT  —  LORD  KIMBEKLY  IN  MY  CELL  -PHILLIPS,  THE  CONVICT  IMPOS- 
TOR—  A  PEUAMBULATOU  —  INGRATITUDE  —  ANOTHER  IMPOSTOR  "  RAISED  "  BY 
GALVANIC  SHOCKS  —  BOOZER'S  STORY  —  SOAP  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  DIET  —  HOW 
CONVICTS  GET  INTO  THE  HOSPITAL  —  BEEFSTEAKS  AS  BREASTPLATES — "RE- 
LIABLE" CONVICTS  ON  THE  LOCK-OUT — "  WHOPPER  "  —  HOW  TO  GET  A  GOOD 
DINNER  IN  PRISON  —  SACRIFICING  AN  EYE  FOR  A  FEW  WEEKS  IN  HOSPITAL  — 
TAGGART,    A   PRISON    "  FAKER  "  —  AN    INCURABLE   ABSCESS. 

WITH  one  exception  I  never  saw  among  prison  autliort- 
ties  a  nobler-hearted  Christian  gentleman  than  Dr.  P. 
Power,  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  Dartmoor  ])rison  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival  there.  Pie  remained  nntil  the  begin- 
ning of  1878,  when  he  got  transferred  to  Portsmouth  prison, 
where  he  still  was  up  to  the  time  1  left  England,  scattering 
benefits  on  all  the  miserables  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, either  in  or  out  of  prison. 

One  thing  is  certain :  Dr.  Power  was  not  cruel  enough  to 
the  prisoners  to  suit  some  warders  and  others.  This  truly 
Christian  medical  officer  never  resented  anything.  On  one 
occasion  a  prisoner,  to  whom  he  had  refused  some  application, 
struck  him  a  heavy  blow  between  the  eyes,  which  blackened 
both.  Every  one  expected  that  the  offender  would  be  flogged 
and  put  in  chains.  But  no  ;  the  doctor  said  that  the  man  who 
would  strike  one  who  was  acting  for  his  benefit  could  not  be 
in  his  right  mind,  and  that  he  should  not  be  punished. 

In  the  second  cell  from  mine  —  the  one  adjoining  Niblo 
Clark's  —  was  an  Italian,  who,  when  I  arrived,  was  raving 
night  and  day.  His  right  arm  had  been  cut  off  at  the  elbow, 
and  he  was  serving  out  a  term  of  twenty-five  vears.     The  fol- 
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lowing  is  the  story  of  his  prison  life  as  I  had  it  from  various 
sources : 

Some  years  previously  he  had  been  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  stab  some  person  in  an  affray,  and  received  a  sentence  of 
five  years'  penal  servitude.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  nine 
months'  probation  at  Millbank  prison,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  his  health  he  was  sent  to  the  invalid  station,  Woking 
prison.  Here  he  under- 
went a  .great  deal  of  pun- 
ishment, which  is  almost 
certain  to  be  the  case  with 
foreigners  who  cannot 
speak  the  language.  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  class  from 
which  warders  are  usually 
taken  are  ignorant,  preju- 
diced, and  narrow-minded, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
think  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  their  own  country 
must  be  right,  and  anything 

different  wrong,  in  consequence  of  which  they  arc  not  capa- 
ble of  making  any  allowance  for  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  man 
who  has  l)ecn  brought  up  in  another  land,  amid  surroundings 
totally  imlike  their  own. 

In  cousetiuence  of  this,  the  treatment  of  the  Italian  (who  was 
not  a  habitual  criminal)  in  tlic  rough,  arl)iti'ary,  and  overltear- 
ing  way  to  which  the  gi-cat  majority  of  English  convicts  have 
been  accustomed,  would  incite  hiui  to  violence.  If,  under  a 
feeling  that  he  was  being  gi'ossly  insulted  without  cause,  any 
j)risoncr  oucc>  gave  way  aud  lifted  his  liand,  woe  to  him;  his 
tinu.'  on  earth  would  not  be  long,  or  he  wouUl  be  served  as 
this  Italian  was. 

However  it  came  about,  he  Itelieved  that  an  olhcial  bad 
caused  him  to  uiuiei'go  great  suffei'ing.  'I'liis  iujustiee,  as  be 
deemed  it,  continued  iov  years,  and  worked   him  u[)  to  a  state 
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of  mind  which  made  him  resolve  to  have  revenge  in  true  Ital- 
ian style.  By  some  means  he  procured  a  rusty  nail,  ground 
it  to  a  point,  and  tied  it  on  a  stick.  With  this  impromptu 
dagger,  while  on  parade,  he  rushed  up  to  the  offending  officer 
and  struck  him  a  blow  in  the  chest  which  penetrated  through 
his  clothes  and  pricked  the  skin. 

At  the  time  when  this  mad  freak  was  perpetrated  he 
had  but  a  few  months  to  serve  in  order  to  complete  his  five 
years.  But  now  he  was  taken  out,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  twenty-five  years  penal  servitude,  and  was  serving 
it  out  when  I  first  saw  him  at  Dartmoor. 

Deputy  Governor  Harris  was  appointed  Governor  of  Dart- 
moor, and  some  of  the  warders  had  a  fancy  that  they  would 
curry  favor  by  making  it  hot  for  the  Italian.  However  this 
may  be,  it  was  not  long  before  they  twisted  his  arm  —  a  trick 
they  have  —  so  that  the  doctor  had  to  amputate  it,  as  stated, 
at  the  elbow.  At  the  time  I  arrived  he  was  a  raving  maniac, 
and  should  have  been  sent,  as  were  many  not  so  crazy,  to 
a  prison  lunatic  asylum.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  this  was 
not  done,  but  it  certainly  was  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  he  was  not  sent.  Influences  were  brought  to  bear  so 
that  concealments,  backed  by  misrepresentations,  ended  in 
inducing  the  doctor  to  order  him  sent  to  the  punishment-cells, 
where,  not  long  after,  he  died.  Judging  by  my  knowledge  of 
the  doctor's  character,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  discharged 
the  man  out  of  the  hospital,  and  I  am  more  inclined  to  give 
credence  to  the  other  account  which  was  current,  viz.,  that 
some  officer  either  gave  the  order  himself  or  procured  it  from 
higher  quarters. 

Throughout  the  few  months  during  which  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  my  fellow  prisoners,  the  doctor  treated  me  most 
kindly  and  continued  to  do  so.  The  second  summer  I  was 
taken  for  a  month  into  the  yard  an  hour  each  day,  the  rest  of 
the  time  I  lay  prostrate  in  bed,  my  shoulders,  knees,  and 
thighs  swollen  to  nearly  double  their  ordinary  size.  For  many 
months  I  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  no  one  believing  it  possible 
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that  I  could  recover.  The  fact  that  the  doctor  certified  that 
my  case  was  genuine  was  reason  enough  why  some  warders, 
who  were  at  loggerheads  with  him,  should  declare  that  I  was 
shamming,  and  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  make  misstatements 
as  to  my  words  and  acts,  in  order  to  favor  that  side  of  the 
question  and  influence  the  doctor  against  me. 

In  the  meantime  a  prisoner  named  Phillips  was  con- 
stantly running  the  doctor  down  to  me,  till,  without  the 
slightest  real  ground,  1  began  to  think  he  was  my  enemy. 
Phillips  finally  led  me  to  believe  that  the  doctor  was 
doing  me  some  injury.  The  governor  on  his  rounds  came 
in  to  sec  me  every  day,  and  was  always  very  polite  and 
smiling,  and  in  my  weak  condition  I  began  to  make  com- 
plaints to  him  against  the  doctor,  there  being  no  foundation 
for  them  but  the  fancies  put  in  my  head  l)y  Phillips  —  the 
weak  state  of  mind  to  which  1  was  reduced,  making  me  a  fit 
subject  for  such  as  he  to  operate  upon.  The  governor  di- 
rected that  a  statement-sheet  should  be  given  me,  so  that  I 
could  write  out  my  complaints  f(jr  the  director,  and  this  I  did. 

I)csi»ite  my  complaints  against  him  the  doctor  continued 
to  treat  me  in  the  best  manner,  and  matters  run  on  until  the 
winter  of  187G-7,  when  one  day  I  heard  a  great  clattering  of 
feet  coming  down  the  stone-paved  corridor,  and  i)r(>sently  the 
cell  door  was  thrown  ojieu  and  '•  Attention"  shouted.  1  saw 
in  the  corridor  the  doctor,  governor,  dej)uty-governor,  chief 
warder,  and  a  retinue  of  warders,  who  all  formed  the  suite  of 
a  large,  line-looking  man,  whom  I  afterwards  discovered  was 
no  less  a  jtersonage  than  the  Kai'l  of  ^iniberiy.  after  whom 
the  Kiniberly  diamond  mine  in  South  Africa  was  named,  and 
who,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  held  the  oOice  of  Colo- 
nial Secretary  of  State.  My  lord  entered  the  cell  —  he  had  to 
l)end  bis  head  —  elose(l  the  door  ])ehind  him,  came  to  the 
side  of  my  l)ed,  and  in  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice  asked  me  how 
1  was,  and  if  1  had  any  complaints  to  make.  1  saw  that  h<' 
must  lie  some  dignitary,  and  that  the  governor  bad  I)rt)Ui:lit 
him  for  the  purpose  of  letting  him  hear  my  grumldes  against 
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the  doctor.  Really  fancying  at  the  time  that  I  had  grounds 
for  compLaints,  I  went  on  to  state  them.  His  manner  was 
kind,  and  his  demeanor  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  true  gen- 
tlemen, however  high  their  station,  towards  the  unfortunate. 

Aside  from  his  position  as  Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  he 
had  been  appointed  one  of  three  special  commissioners  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  convicts  in  Her  Majesty's 
prisons.  I  have  regretted  to  this  day,  and  it  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder  to  me  how  my  mind  could  have  been  so  acted 
upon  as  to  make  me  complain  against  such  a  noble-hearted 
man  as  Dr.  Power,  a  skillful  physician,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  in  the  prison,  had  a  large  practice  which  frequently 
took  him  out  of  bed  among  the  poverty-stricken  wretches 
which  abound  every  where  in  England,  the  direct  effect  of  a 
cause  that  fills  the  prisons,  viz.,  the  legalized  trade  in  beer 
and  spirits. 

Phillijjs  had  been  in  the  army,  and  for  the  offense  of  strik- 
ing an  officer  had  been  court-martialed  and  sentenced  to 
undergo  seven  years  penal  servitude.  After  doing  his  nine 
months'  probation  at  Brixton,  the  place  where  military  and 
naval  convicts  were  sent  to  do  it,  he  was  sent  to  Chatham  to 
complete  the  term.  As  labor,  and  in  fact  any  employment, 
had  never  agreed  with  him,  he  suddenly  became  "paralyzed" 
in  the  whole  right  side,  and  pretended  that  he  could  not 
move  the  right  arm  and  leg.  The  usual  tortures  were  ap- 
plied, the  battery,  straight-jacket,  shower-bath,  etc.,  and  as 
he  stood  all  these  for  three  or  four  months  without  wincing, 
or  showing  any  other  sign  which  would  enable  the  doctors  to 
penetrate  the  deception,  he  was  sent  to  the  Woking  invalid 
station  and  put  into  the  same  corridor  in  a  cell  near  mine. 
I  have  said  elsewhere  that  there  was  little  restraint  on  talk- 
ing, and  we  could  give  food  to  one  another,  or  write  notes 
on  slates  and  send  by  the  "  cleaner,"  who  would  watch  an 
op])ortunity  to  shove  them  under  the  door,  there  having 
been  left  a  space  of  four  inches  by  the  width  of  the  door  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation. 
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Phillips  made  all  the  trouble  he  could,  depending  on  his 
supposed  physical  state  to  escape  the  punishment  he  deserved. 
I  will  not  relate  further  particulars,  but  conclude  by  relating 
that  Avhen  his  time  was  nearly  served  the  kind-hearted  doctor 
very  considerately  had  a  peraml)ulator  made,  in  which  he 
could  get  about  after  being  discharged  fi'om  [)rison.  An 
officer  named  Nichols,  an  ex-marine,  was  sent  with  him  and 
assisted  in  lifting  him  into  the  train.  On  their  arrival  at 
Birmingham  this  scamp  stood  u])  on  his  feet,  and  j)ointing  to 
the  wheeled  chair,  said:  "Take  that  thing  back  to  Dr.  Power, 

and  tell  him  to "  (an  expression  of  course  too  vile  to  bear 

repetition).  Phillips  then  walked  out  of  the  car  and  disajv 
peared  among  the  crowd  on  the  station  jilatform.  On  his 
return  with  the  chair,  assistant  warder  Nichols,  l)eing  on 
duty  in  my  ward,  gave  me  the  particulars. 

Think  what  effect  such  an  occurrence  would  be  likely  to 
have  on  the  doctor,  and  what  the  higher  authorities  would 
think  of  him,  when  they  were  infornuMl  of  the  occurrence.  It 
is  such  cases,  often  recurring,  wliicli  cause  the  doctoi's  to 
inflict,  in  the  way  of  tests,  unl)ounded  sufferings  on  many 
genuine  cases;  and  this  one  caust^l  several  invalids,  of  whom 
1  was  one.  to  be  put  through  a  series  of  fresh  tests,  and  it 
caused  me  several  years  of  horroi\s. 

As  an  instance  of  how  the  doctors  are  imposed  on,  T  give 
the  following:  A  young  man  of  eighteen  yeai's  was  suddenly 
prostrated,  oi-,  I'ather,  prosti'ated  himself,  giving  the  ini|)ression 
that  h(!  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  as  he  stood  the  usual 
torture  tests  bis  case  was  considered  genuine,  ami  be  remained 
in  hos|»ital,  in  the  next  cell  to  me.  After  be  bad  lain 
in  l)e(l  without  speaking  for  six  months,  the  medical  ofTieer 
left,  and  I>r.  Reid,  an  old  army  doctor,  came  to  fill  tli(>  vacant 
]iost  till  a  new  appointment  should  ije  made.  In  the  mean- 
time the  man  had  been  shifted  int<j  a  cell  lower  down  the 
wai'(|. 

One  mornintr  1  heard  the  buzz  of  the  battery,  and  said  to 
mvself:  "That  fellow  is  getting''  a  shock."     Presently  1  heard 
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some  one  rushing  down  the  ward,  followed  by  another,  and, 
looking  through  the  four-inch  strips  of  glass,  1  saw  the 
"  paralyzed  "  young  man  going  past  at  high  speed,  and  Dr. 
Reid  close  after  him.  Just  past  my  cell  the  doctor  caught 
him  and  asked  him  why  he  had  tried  to  impose  on  the  doctors. 
The  young  man  told  him  in  reply  that  the  warder  over  his 
gang  had  a  grudge  against  him,  and  constantly  reported  and 
had  him  punished  for  every  trifling  infraction  of  the  rules, 
and  that  those  whom  he  liked  did  still  worse  things  with 
impunity.  Dr.  Reid  listened  to  him,  and  after  a  moment 
said,  as  near  as  I  remember :  "  You  are  young,  and  1  will 
give  you  a  chance.  You  know  that  if  I  discharged  you  from 
the  Infirmary  you  would  be  severely  flogged,  but  if  you  will 
promise  me  to  go  on  right,  I  will  have  you  sent  away  to 
another  station,  where  you  will  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
fresh  start."  I  did  not  doubt  the  young  man's  story,  and 
thought  this  a  just  and  humane  conclusion. 

Cases  of  imposture  were  of  constant  occurrence  while  I 
was  at  Dartmoor.  In  order  to  get  into  the  hospital,  men 
would  bring  on  incurable  diseases  by  swallowing  pounded 
glass ;  eating  soap,  to  bring  on  an  appearance  of  atrophy ; 
pushing  small  pieces  of  copper  wire  into  the  flesh,  and  leaving 
them  there  until  the  blood  was  poisoned  ;  putting  lime  in  the 
eyes,  to  bring  on  inflammation,  etc. 

A  young  man  known  by  the  flash  name  of  "  Boozer,"  on 
account  of  continual  boozing  at  the  public  houses  whenever 
he  was  out  of  jail  or  prison,  was  in  the  next  cell  to  the  one 
occupied  by  me.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  had  sheet- 
iron  partitions,  so  that  whispering  and  talk  could  be  carried 
on  with  impunity.  Boozer  was  born  in  the  London  slums,  of 
drunken  parents.  He  said  he  did  not  i^emember  when  he 
first  Ijcgan  to  drink.  He  went  through  the  usual  course  of 
London  children,  who,  from  the  time  they  can  toddle,  are  left 
to  gutter  influences.  At  first,  thieving  for  food  and,  as  he 
grew  up,  to  obtain  the  means  for  indulging  in  the  accumu- 
lating vices,  he  had  continued  the  routine  through  reformatory 
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and  jail,  and  was  now  doing  his  third  term  of  penal  servitude. 
He  was  up  to  all  the  tricks  and  ways  of  how  to  get  on  through 
his  period  of  incarceration  with  the  performance  of  as  little 
labor  as  possible. 

On  arrival  at  Dartmoor  he  had  been  put  at  work  in  the 
quarry,  but  finding  that  too  hard  for  him,  he  dropped  a  heavy 
stone  on  his  foot  and  injured  it  so  that  the  doctor  was  obliged 
to  take  him  into  the  hospital.  While  there,  by  the  time  his 
foot  was  healed,  he  had  eaten  so  much  soap  that  he  was  grad- 
ually wasting  away  to  a  skeleton,  and  the  doctor  could  not 
tell  what  ailed  him.  lie  finally  told  the  doctor  that  he  did 
not  get  enough  to  cat,  and  wanted  to  be  put  in  the  cook-house 
to  work.  The  doctor  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  at  any  price, 
for  he  was  pretty  certain  that  the  nuin  was  maltreating,  or  in 
prison  slang,  "  faking "  himself.  Accordingly  he  was  sent 
into  the  kitchen,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  three  months. 
One  day  I  was  sitting  in  the  cxcrcising-ground  when  a  party 
of  men  harnessed  to  a  cart  full  of  coke  passed  by,  aud  one  of 
them — a  big,  burly,  red-checked  fellow,  whom  1  failed  to 
recognize  on  account  of  his  fatness  —  bowed  to  me.  1  asked 
another  man  who  it  was.     "  Why,  that  is  Boozer,"  he  replied. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  again  put  in  the  next  cell,  and 
on  asking  him  why  he  was  in  lu)S|)ital  again  he  said  that  he 
had  "faked"  his  leg  and  it  was  badly  swollen.  1  asked  him 
how  he  did  it,  and  he  exi)laiucd  that  he  had  with  a  needle 
drawn  a  thread  through  the  tiesli  in  his  knee,  ami  had  left  it 
until  it  had  become  so  bad  he  could  not  Ijear  it  longer,  then 
he  had  di-awn  out  the  thread  and  shown  the  S(M"e  to  the  doctor. 

lie  bad  a  gi'eat  deal  to  say  about  the  abuses  that  he  saw 
going  on  in  the  kitchen,  and  as  what  he  said  corrol)orates 
what  1  had  been  told  by  otlier  ju'isoners  who  had  worked 
there,  I  will  give  tlie  substance  of  his  remarks.  The  bread 
was  supposed  to  be  made  from  unl)olted  wheat  tlour,  or 
what  in  the  Tnited  States  is  called  graham  tlour.  Instead  of 
this,  he  said  they  mixed  bran,  middlings,  and  tlour.  some  of 
which  was  generally  musty.     Having  had  a  long  experience 
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of  the  virtue  of  graham  bread,  in  America,  and  knowing  that 
all  English  prisons  were  to  be  supplied  with  it  by  order  of  the 
chief  authorities,  I  had  often  wondered  why  the  brown  bread 
actually  supplied  was  not  up  to  the  mark,  and  had  taken 
pains  to  learn  all  I  could  as  to  how  business  was  carried  on 
in  that  most  important  department  —  that  of  feeding  the 
twenty-five  thousand,  more  or  less,  of  wretches  in  English 
prisons  who  were  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  getting  food 
for  themselves.  The  warder  in  charge  of  the  cook-house  is 
called  the  head-cook,  although  he  does  no  cooking — that 
being  done  by  prisoners  who  in  all  probability  never  had  any 
experience  in  cookery.  He  oversees  the  ten  to  twenty  who 
do  the  work,  and  these  must  be  what  he  calls  reliable  men  — 
that  is  to  say,  men  who  are  devoted  to  him,  who  will  watch 
for  him,  assist  him  in  his  peccadilloes,  and  help  to  swear  him 
out  of  any  difficulty  with  his  superiors  when  anything  goes 
wrong.  The  governor,  the  doctors,  deputy  governor,  and 
chief  warder  are  the  authorities  whom  he  and  his  helpers 
fear,  and  one  of  the  latter  is  always  on  the  watch  to  give  the 
signal  when  either  of  those  are  coming  toward  the  cook-house. 
"Here  comes  the  chief  I"  etc.,  and  instantly  all  spring  around 
lively  to  set  everything  to  rights  and  conceal  any  evidences 
of  irregularities  and  peculations. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  eggs,  butter,  sugar,  etc., 
allowed  by  the  orders  of  the  doctors  to  make  puddings  for  the 
hospital.  As  I  said,  from  information  derived  from  independ- 
ent sources —  that  of  several  prisoners  who  worked  in  the 
Dartmoor  kitchen  at  various  periods — it  is  a  regular  thing 
for  at  least  one-half  of  those  prison  dainties  to  be  made 
away  with  by  the  warder  and  his  helpers.  More  than  one  of 
these  has  assured  me  that  the  warder  used  to  cut  off  thick 
steaks  from  the  best  beef — that  allowed  for  hospital  beef-tea 
—  and  when  he  was  ready  to  go  home,  lay  them  on  his  breast 
and  button  his  overcoat,  and  thus  "  get  away  "  with  five  or 
six  pounds.  I  have  been  told  that,  before  the  .  cells  were 
lighted  with  gas,  certain  warders  would  frequently  fill  the 
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coat-tail  pockets  of  their  overcoats  with  candles.  When  I 
was  in  the  dormitory  at  Woking  prison,  one  Whopper  sent  word 
to  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  working  in  the  kitchen,  where  he 
was  located.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  tray  which  con- 
tained our  four  dormitory  dinners  had  the  very  best  quality  of 
prison  rations,  and  on  the  four  meat  days  an  extra  quantity  of 
meat,  with  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  melted  fat.  The  dozen 
dinners  in  that  tray  were  all  alike,  thus  ensuring  Whopper  a 
"  square  meal  "  however  they  might  be  distributed.  To  do 
this  a  hundred  other  men  were  robbed  of  some  portion  of 
tlieir  share.  A  quantity  of  cocoa  was  allowed  sufficient  to 
make  a  good  three-quarters  of  a  pint  for  each,  but  chunks  of 
cocoa  were  secretly  passed  all  over  the  prison  to  the  many 
favored  ones  who  had  a  friend  at  court,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  cocoa  was  weaker. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  the  subject  of  impositions  on 
the  doctors.  Another  num,  whose  name  I  cannot  recollect, 
but  will  call  Brown,  was  for  a  time  in  the  next  cell  at  Dart- 
moor. Upon  inquiring,  I  ascertained  from  liim  that  lie  had 
])ut  lime  in  his  right  eye,  and  this  had  l)rought  on  somothing 
like  a  cataract,  at  least  that  was  what  the  doctor  told  him  it 
was.  I  heard  the  doctor  ordi-r  the  warder  to  see  that  J^rown 
had  no  food  before  the  operation  was  performed,  telling  him 
that  this  would  i)revent  him  from  being  sick  with  the  conse- 
quence of  losing  the  eye.  'J'hc  warder  forgot  his  instructions, 
and  the  next  morning  gave  him  his  breakfast.  Brown  had 
lieard  the  doctor's  orders,  and  after  he  had  eat(>n,  asked  me 
what  1  thought  of  it.  1  rejdiecl,  that  he  bail  done  v<'ry  foolishly, 
and  that  he  must  tell  the  doctor  ;  but  the  warder  would  not 
allow  him  to  do  so,  well  knowinir  that  he  would  b(3  lined  half 
a  crown  for  lireach  of  orders. 

Al)OMt  ten  o'clock,  he  was  I'emoved  from  the  cell  into  th»' 
large  hosjiital  dormitory  wbei-e  the  doctor  oi)erate(l  for  tlii' 
cataract,  but  during  the  operation,  Ib'own  was  taken  sick  ;it 
the  stomach,  and  the  strain  caused  the  eye  to  bui'st  and  i-un 
out.     This  warder,  rather  than  g»'t   the  operation  adjounieil  at 
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the  risk  of  losing  thirty  cents  out  of  his  inadequate  salary, 
caused  Brown  to  lose  his  eye.  A  week  after  the  operation,  he 
was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  and  I  saw  nothing  more  of 
him  for  some  months,  at  the  end  of  which,  he  was  again  in 
the  hospital  totally  blind.  This  young  man  of  twenty,  who 
had  only  a  seven  years'  term,  to  escape  hard  labor  in  the 
quarry  deliberately  risked  his  eyesight.  This  was  his  first 
term  and  he  appeared  to  be  above  the  average  intelligence  of 
prisoners. 

Another  young  man,  named  Taggart,  was  doing  his  second 
penal  term,  the  first  of  five  and  this  of  seven  years.  He  was 
in  the  hospital  in  a  cell  opposite  mine  for  a  number  of  years. 
"When  I  left  Dartmoor  he  was  on  his  last  year.  Despite  every 
effort  to  prevent  it,  he  had  managed  to  "  fake  "  a  sore  on  his 
left  knee-joint,  and  to  keep  it  open  until  the  leg  had  become 
permanently  crooked  and  stiff.  In  order  to  give  the  sore  a 
chance  to  heal,  he  had  been  for  months  in  an  observation  cell, 
like  the  one  described  in  a  former  chapter,  under  watch  day 
and  night,  but  that  sore  would  not  get  well. 

At  other  times  he  had  been  kept  in  a  straight-jacket  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  even  that  would  not  cure  tliat  abscess. 
One  night  he  got  off  the  straight-jacket  and  pushed  it  out 
through  the  open  ventilator  into  the  yard.  He  boasted  to  his 
fellow  prisoners  and  told  all  about  how  he  managed,  and 
hardly  denied  when  the  doctor  charged  him  with  "  faking  "  it. 
The  authorities  had  such  good  proofs  that  he  did  tamper  with 
it,  that  he  was  brought  before  the  director  and  flogged  with  a 
cat-o'-nine-tails,  but  his  back  had  become  so  tough  and  seamed 
by  former  floggings  that  even  this  extreme  measure  failed  to 
cure  his  sore- 
Years  after,  while  I  was  at  Woking,  I  heard  that  after  he 
had  been  set  at  liberty,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  in  again, 
serving  a  third  term  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  in  the  Infirm- 
ary because  of  that  abscess. 
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KILL  OR  CrUE  —  PUNISHMENT  CELLS — THE  TAILORS'  SHOP — BEFORE  THE  GOV- 
EKNOK  —  H1{EAI)  AM)  WATER  —  THE  CKANK  —  GUINDINO  THE  WIND  —  PRINCI- 
PAL WARDER  WESTLAKE  —  I  OHTAIN  "  PORRIIXiE  "  AT  LAST  —  ON  THE  HAKE 
BOARDS — DESPERATION  —  CUT  MY  THROAT  —  IN  IIANDCUKKS  —  RESCUED  HY 
THE  CHAPLAIN,  REV.  A.  H.  FERRIS  —  A  liOOO  SAMARITAN — A  Gt)VERN<)R's,  CHAP- 
LAINS', AND  convicts'  LETTERS  —  A  PRISON  "  SHAVE  "  —  AN  ELECTRIC  CAN- 
NONADE—  IN  EXTREMITY  —  GOVERNOR  AVERY  AND  HIS  NOItl.E-IIEARTED 
WIFE — WARDER  WESTLAKE  BROUGHT  TO  BOOK  —  A  CONVICT  SHOT  DEAD  — 
ANOTHER     B.UJLY     WOUNDED. 

A  FEW  hours  after  my  interview  with  Lord  Kimbcrly, 
after  he  had  left  the  prison,  an  order  was  given  to 
transfer  nie  to  the  punislinicnt-cells  in  prison  nuni])er  seven. 
After  having  coni])lained  against  the  doctor,  the  governor 
took  my  case  in  his  own  hands,  believing  that  his  nitthod 
woidd  soon  cure  me.  These  ])iuiishmcnt-c('lls  contain  notliing 
in  the  way  of  furniture  exce}>t  a  raiscil  platform  of  hard  wood 
on  one  side  large  enough  for  the  occupant  to  lie  tlown  on,  with 
a  ])iece  of  wood  fastened  at  one  end  for  a  j)illow.  Most  of 
these  cells  are  changed  into  dumii'ons,  having  sheet-ii'on  nailed 
over  the  windows,  shutting  out  the  liglit.  I  was  j)ut  in  one 
which  contained  a  mattress  and  Ited-lilankets,  a  tin  knife,  a 
wooden  spoon,  a  deal  table,  and  a  lieiu'h.  1  was  \n\t  on  the 
ordinary  ))i'ison  diet.  An  older  was  given  bv  the  goxcrnor 
that  1  was  to  l)e  carried  to  tiie  tailoi-  sliop  and  set  to  work  as 
an  able-bodied  man.  At  7  o'clock  tlie  next  morning  a  waivU-r 
appeareil  with  two  men  from  the  tailor  shop;  one  of  these 
took  me  on  his  shoulders  and  staited  ;  half  wiiv  lie  put  me 
down,  and  the  otiier  took  me,  reaeliecj  a  llight  of  steps,  and 
at  last  landed  me  on  the  shop  floor.  Having  been  for  neai'iv 
live    \ears   almost    continuously   shut    in  a  cell,  this  rhamre 
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was  very  grateful  to  me.  Some  articles  of  clothing  being 
given  me,  1  sewed  away  as  though  I  had  been  a  born  tailor. 
At  noon  I  was  carried  back  to  my  cell,  and,  as  I  had  been 
unable  to  swallow  any  breakfast  gruel,  I  was  obliged  to  eat 
the  prison  dinner,  though  from  former  experience  1  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  my  stomach's  ability  to  digest  it.  At  1 
o'clock  I  was  again  taken  to  the  shop,  and  went  on  all  right 
for  two  or  three  hours,  by  which  time  I  became  so  sick  that  I 
could  no  longer  retain  the  food  eaten,  as  it  had  turned  excess- 
ively acid.  Seeing  my  state,  the  master  tailor,  Mr.  Ray  ford, 
who  had  charge  of  the  shop,  sent  me  back  to  my  cell,  but  the 
warder  was  obliged  to  report  me  for  idleness,  that  affording 
a  legal  pretext  for  taking  the  next  step  in  the  drama.  Ac- 
cordingly the  next  morning  two  warders  came  to  my  cell, 
and,  each  grasping  an  ankle,  dragged  me  fifty  yards  over  the 
flag-stones  of  the  court  to  the  door  of  the  governor's  office. 
After  lying  on  the  stones  for  some  time  the  door  was  thrown 
open  and  1  was  carried  into  his  presence,  when  about  the  fol- 
lowing occurred : 

Governor  —  "You  are  charged  with  idleness.  What 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?" 

"  Nothing,  beyond  what  you  know  from  the  doctor,"  1 
replied. 

Governor  —  "'Three  days  bread  and  water  and  eighty- 
four  remission  marks." 

As  these  words  left  his  lips,  I  was  seized  by  the  jacket 
collar  and  dragged  outside,  then  two  assistant  warders  seized 
me,  one  by  the  ankles  the  other  by  the  wrists,  and  carried  me 
along  head-first,  face  upward,  lifting  mc  up  and  bumjiing  me 
down  on  the  pavement  at  every  step,  at  the  same  time  the 
one  behind  giving  me  a  "helper"  in  the  rear  every  time  he 
brought  his  right  foot  forward.  In  this  way  they  conveyed 
me  into  one  of  the  cells  with  the  window  darkened  as  de- 
scribed, and  1  was  thrown  down  to  lie  on  the  bare  Ijoards  until 
night,  when  a  thin  mattress  and  blanket  were  put  in.  Bread 
and  water  was  no  punishment  to  me,  for  1  could  not  eat  with- 
out distress  even  the  pound  of  bread  per  day. 
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When  the  three  days  were  up  I  was  taken  back  into  the  for- 
mer cell  and  put  on  prison  diet  again  ;  and  again  I  was  carried 
to  the  tailor  shop  to  go  through  the  same  routine,  including 
the  bread  and  water. 

A  third  time  I  was  brought  before  the  governor,  and  he 
now  tried  a  new  plan  of  cure.  As  I  had  good  use  of  my 
hands  and  arms  he  sentenced  me  to  the  crank,  and  I  was 
taken  to  still  another  cell,  and  placed  on  a  stool  by  the  crank. 
1  began  turning  away  for  dear  life,  and  there  the  reader  may 
leave  me  for  the  present  to  read  a  description  of  that  wind- 
grinding  instrument. 

The  crank  consists  of  a  circular  plate  of  iron  fixed  in  the 
wall  of  the  cell ;  through  the  center  of  this  plate  runs  a 
spindle  to  which  is  attached  a  crank  something  like,  only 
longer  than  that  of  a  grindstone.  Just  above  the  center  is  a 
dial-plate  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  which  shows  the  num- 
ber of  the  revolutions,  having  different  pointers  for  tlio  tens, 
hundreds,  and  thousands.  Before  the  occupant  can  have  his 
breakfast  he  must  turn  the  handle  1,875  revolutions.  His 
dinner  must  be  earned  with  5,000,  and  his  su{)i»cr  with  4,000 
turns.  If  any  one  of  my  readers  wishes  to  experiment  on  what 
amount  of  labor  those  figures  represent,  let  him  got  some  one 
to  grind  an  old  axe,  bearing  on  pretty  hard,  while  he  turns 
the  grindstone  and  counts. 

There  is  a  loaded  brake  attached  to  the  handle,  so  that  it 
requires  the  ap])lication  of  considerable  power  and  great  endur- 
ance to  nuike  it  spin  thirty-five  times  a  minute  in  order  to 
earn  the  food  in  time.  Few  men  possess  patience  sulbcient  to 
enabb;  them  to  hold  their  tenijx'r  when,  after  turning  until 
they  arc  br(>atlib>ss,  they  look  at  the  dial  and  see  that  it  has 
moved  so  very  short  a  sj)aee  of  its  journey  around.  Certainly 
it  is  tlie  only  example  on  record  I>y  which  men  literally  earn 
their  Itread  by  t/rin'Jint/  the  w'duL 

Outside  of  the  cell,  fixed  in  the  wall,  is  a  dial  also  con- 
nected with  the  crank,  so  that  the  warder  can  see  at  a  glanee 
how  industriouslv  the   wind-<ri"inder  is  workimr.      In  case  he 
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fails  to  make  the  required  number  of  turns,  10,875  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  warder  reports  him  for  idleness,  and 
the  result  is  three  days'  bread  and  water,  with  loss,  less  or 
greater,  of  remission  marks,  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor, 
up  to  a  certain  number. 

After  my  time  on  the  crank  had  expired,  I  was  put  back 
in  my  cell  and  then  taken  to  the  tailor-shop  again.  Under 
this  treatment,  daily  becoming  weaker,  and  obliged  to  con- 
tinue swallowing  the  prison  diet,  the  same  cause  produced 
like  effects,  and  for  some  weeks  following  I  was  revolving 
through  a  circle  of  punishments,  of  which  one  station  was  the 
tailor-shop.  Work  was  then  brought  to  my  cell,  but  I  had 
become  so  weakened  that  I  could  only  sew  while  lying  on  my 
back  on  the  floor.  Under  these  circumstances  I  could  not  do 
much,,  and  the  principal  warder,  "Westlake,  who  had  charge  of 
the  punishment-cells,  reported  me  for  idleness ;  and  as  the 
doctor  Avould  not  permit  even  the  governor  to  put  me  on 
bread  and  water  again,  when  I  was  brought  before  him  he 
put  me  on  penal-class  diet — porridge  at  last !  the  very  diet 
I  had  four  years  previously  failed  to  obtain  at  Pentonville, 
getting  chains  instead. 

Ever  since  I  had  been  transferred  from  the  hospital,  every 
article  of  bedding  had  been  removed  from  my  cell,  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  lie  all  day  on  the  ])lanks;  and  the  warders  all 
having  "got  the  tip,"  judging  from  my  treatment,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  other  respects  they  were  not  as  gentle  as 
they  might  have  been.  At  all  events,  I  had  got  into  a  state 
of  mind  and  body  Avhich  made  me  feel  that  death  was  far 
preferable  to  such  a  life.  In  my  desperation  and  despair  I 
took  the  tin  strip  used  for  a  knife,  and  after  sharpening  it 
against  the  stone  wall,  I  tried  to  cut  my  throat,  but  discov- 
ered that  it  was  tough  —  so  tough  that  I  sawed  away  with  all 
my  force  for  some  minutes,  when,  by  the  rate  at  which  it 
bled,  I  thought  it  was  enough  to  put  an  end  to  my  troubles. 
I  lost  consciousness,  and  when  I  came  to  myself  the  doctor 
was  pushing  a  needle  through  to  sew  up  the  gash,  the  cica- 
trice of  which  is  still  visible. 
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A  few  days  later,  in  Wcstlake's  presence,  I  gave  utterance 
to  long-repressed  words  expressive  of  my  opinion  regarding 
his  treatment  of  me.  lie  left  the  cell  without  a  word,  and 
shortly  returned  with  a  couple  of  warders  to  assist  him  to 
handcuff  my  hands  behind  my  back,  in  which  condition  —  a 
horrible  one  for  a  man  crippled  in  the  legs  to  try  to  sleep  in  — 
he  left  me  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  assistant  doctor 
came.  Dr.  Power  being  absent.  He  now  had  the  effrontery 
to  tell  the  doctor,  in  my  presence,  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  handcuff"  me  to  prevent  me  from  doing  myself  another 
injury!  It  was  impossible  to  sleep  in  the  handcuffs,  and  I  had 
not  a  wink  for  three  days,  nor  did  I  eat  one  mouthful  of  food 
or  moisten  my  lij)S  with  a  drop  of  water,  while  undergoing  so 
unjust  a  ))unishment. 

At  this  time  ^Ir.  Rickards,  the  excellent  chaplain  of  Dart- 
moor prison,  was  absent  on  his  annual  holiday,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ferris,  rector  of  Charlestown  in 
Cornwall,  was  officiating  in  his  stead. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  he 
was  passing  my  cell  and  heard  groans. 
He  stopped,  and  after  looking  tlirouirh 
the  si»y-hole,  unlocked  the  door  and 
came  in  —  the  i'linj)Iain  l)eing  allowed 
a  key.  Upon  s(>('iug  my  condition  A 
he  was  horrified,  being  an  outsider 
and  not  liardcufMl  to  stieli  sights, 
and  wont  at  once  to  see  (Jovcnujr 
Harris,  exi)ostnlating  witli  him  for 
periuittiiiu-  sucli  cruelty  to  a  man  in 

luy  couilition.  Tlie  goveinor  scut  oxer  an  oi'dcr  tliat  the 
handcufis  wore  to  b<'  at  on<'('  rciuoved,  which  of  course  war- 
der Westhikc  was  obliged  to  do,  vei-y  much  to  his  chagrin. 
To  take  if  out  in  another  wa\\  lie  had  ine  sti-ii)ped,  jiut  into 
the  bath,  aud  scrubbed  with  a  splint-broom  brush,  uutil  1  was 
pretty  well  skinned. 


KKV.    A.    U.    FKRRIS. 
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The  accom})i\nying  memorandum  letter  from  Governor 
Harris  may  perhaps  be  read  with  interest,  as  a  genuine  prison 
document ;  it  will  certainly  convince  the  reader  that  my  cor- 
respondence was  not  excessive: 


No.  S89D. 
<fMrm»  U.  U  IT.) 


'fm0ranJrHm, 


fran 


The  Governor, 
H.M.  Prisoj 


M.  J:'ruon, 


So 


J-7t^/:/c€al-Pt^' 


^7^      ^       h-TT^t^/ ,   .^^n^^c^-^      /^^.aLy-c<Y^         G^a^l^/^Z-^f 

I  re<jard  it  an  honor  to  be  al)le  to  present  in  this  volume 
a  letter  from  so  good  a  man  as  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Ferris, 
accom)ianied  by  a  truthful  portrait.  Readers  have  here  an 
opportunity  to  look  a  true  English  J^amaritan  in  the  face. 
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Charlestown, 
Jan:  3,  St.  Anstell, 

1888.  coknwall. 

My  Dear  Bidwell,  —  Your  letter  came  upon  me  like  a  resur- 
rection. I  liad  quite  given  you  up  to  tlie  great  majority,  after- 
reading  the  sad  accounts  of  your  treatment  in  the  various  news- 
papers. I  am  so  glad  you  have  recovered  your  health  after  all  the 
troubles  and  afflictions  laid  upon  you.  How  thankful  you  must  feel 
now  you  are  once  more  allowed  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  your  own 
family  and  amongst  your  own  friends.  I  have  often  thought  of 
you,  talked  of  you,  and  prayed  for  you  ;  but  I  never  expected  to 
hear  that  you  were  liberated,  they  all  seemed  so  embittered  against 
you. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  offer  of  a  bed  at  your 
house.  1  wish  I  could  accept  it ;  it  would  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  do  so,  but  1  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  in  great  pecuniary 
difficulties  just  now  —  a  friend  (?)  has  cheated  me  out  of  £150, 
and  as  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  the  loss  has  caused  and  will  cause  mo 
great  trouble.  I  am  afraid  1  shall  not  be  able  to  meet  my  liabili- 
ties this  year.  God  help  me  !  —  but  I  must  not  enter  into  my  own 
troubles. 

1  am  afraid  your  book  will  be  rather  personal  if  you  insert  my 
photo,  letter,  and  several  lines  of  '-abuse,"  in  explanation.  Plain 
facts  and  statements  of  your  prison  experience  will  fetch  English 
people  more  than  anything  else.  The  true  story  of  your  sufferings 
would  create  deep  feelings  of  sympathy  and  interest  and  do  more  to 
sell  the  book  than  whole  heaps  of  parsons'  letters  and  photos. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  tiiat  we  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  getting  that  man  Watson  released.  1  ilo  not  know  whether 
you  will  reineiidxM"  him.  He  was  a  lifer;  a  jxiinter  and  glazier 
by  trade  ;  ci  iiiic.  writing  threatening  letters.  Twenty  years  tlie 
poor  fellow  h;is  been  shut  up  at  Dartmoor,  a  thoroughly  well 
b(.'have(i  imiti.  Neviir  had  more  than  one  l)ad  rep'irt,  and  then  he 
was  badgered  by  one  of  the  warders.  I  am  so  thankful  he  is  out 
at  last,  liow  like  a  poor  little  mouse  just  liberated  from  a  trap  he 
must  feel.  I'le.'ise  send  me  a  copy  of  th(>  book  as  soon  as  it  is  out. 
1  dare  sav  [  couhi  sell  a  few  copies  down  here. 

You  seem  to  be  highly  favoured  jit  Hartford  in  having  two 
such    shining    lights   ((J.    D.    Warner   and    .S.    L.   Clemens)    of    the 
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literary  world  living  there.     I  should  like  to  meet  Mr.  S.  L.  Cflem- 
ens.     1  always  enjoy  his  quaint,  dry  humor. 

I  inclose  photo  of  myself  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  one  of  you. 
Don't  forget  the  story  of  the  mouse,  the  galvanic  battery  torture, 
the  handcuffs  and  chains.  Above  all,  don't  forget  to  send  me 
a  copy  of  the  book. 

With  kind  regards  and  all  good  wishes,  beiieve  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 
(The  Reverend)  A.  H.  Ferris. 

The  man  "Watson  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  correspond  with  the  beloved  Chaplain 
Ferris,  after  his  retirement  from  the  service.  The  following 
letter,  written  in  1884,  I  am  kindly  permitted  to  publish: 

Dkar  Sir,  —  I  received  your  very  kind  and  ever  welcome  letter 
and  was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  I  hope  you  are  quite 
restored  to  health  again,  my  letter  being  lost  and  my  daughter 
being  in  a  hurry  to  answer  the  governor's  inquiry,  forgot  to  men- 
tion in  her  letter  that  you  wrote  a  few  lines  to  me  and  that 
it  was  sent  in  the  letter  that  was  lost.  Therefore,  I  thought  you 
might  perhaps  be  offended  with  me,  but  my  mind  is  at  rest  now 
I  have  heard  from  you.  You  tell  me  not  to  give  up  all  hope  yet, 
but  my  hope  is  almost  dead,  but  still  I  clutch  to  the  least  hope 
whatever.  I  think  sometimes  they  may  perhaps  liberate  me  when 
1  am  old  and  worn  out  and  no  one  will  employ  me,  and  only  fit  to 
go  from  a  prison  to  a  union,  but  they  will  never  do  men  any  good 
by  keeping  them  in  prison  all  the  best  of  their  days,  for  1 
believe  the  longer  they  keep  men  in  prison  the  more  hardhearted 
they  make  them,  for  I  believe  if  men  were  shown  more  mercy  and 
kindness  there  would  not  be  so  many  in  prison  as  there  are  at  the 
present  time.  I  know  you  have  tried  your  utmost  to  get  me  home 
to  my  beloved  children,  and  I  do  most  heartily  thank  you  for  your 
great  kindness  towards  me.  for  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  know 
that  1  have  one  true  and  kind  friend  in  this  world.  1  nuist  now  say 
farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you  and  grant  you  a  long  and  happy 
life  in  his  service  in  this  world  and  everlasting  happiness  in  the 
next,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  unhappy  but  ever  faithful  and 
hopeful  friend  Robert  Watson.     Sir,  would  you  please  to  acknowl 
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edge  the  receipt  of  this  letter  to  my  daughter  with  a  few  lines  for 
myself  (if  not  giving  too  much  trouble,  for  your  letters  seem  to 
cheer  me  up).     Good  by,  and  God  bless  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  Watson. 

As  a  further  evidence  that  the  Rev.  Ferris  was  notably 
the  prisoner's  friend  upon  all  occasi(jns,  I  insert  here  another 
letter  from  one  who  was  a  prisoner  at  Dartmoor,  written 
shortly  after  his  release,  which  also  shows  conclusively  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  ^at  into  prison,  and  afterward 
become  a  useful  member  of  society  and  continue  to  follow  an 
honorable  occupation. 

— ,  Eastcheap, 
London-.  E.  C,  24th  Feb'ry.  1885. 

Dear  Sir,  —  You  will  best  remember  me  as  William , 

formerly  one  of  your  correspondents  from  Dartmoor,  and  much 
indebted  to  you  for  your  kind  search  and  inquiries  respecting  my 
dear  mother,  who,  upon  my  arrival  in  London  last  December,  I 
found  had  died  only  last  simmur,  anxious  to  the  last  to  liear  or  see 
something  of  me,  and  wondering  why  she  had  not  done  so.  Pos- 
sibly you  will  be  able  now  to  recall  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  became  so  interested  on  my  behalf.  .  .  . 

My  mother  was  in  the  full  possession  of  her  senses,  and  com- 
paratively, for  her  years,  well  to  tlio  last.  Had  it  not  ])oen  for  the 
inexcusable  blunder  of  the  autlif)rities  at  Dartmoor  in  giving  me 

the   address  of  the    Rev'd    Mr.   ,  tlien  residing  at  Xo.  — , 

Frederick  Crescent,  Clapham  Road,  instead  of  tl)at  of  my  mother, 
at  whose  instance  he  wrote  to  me,  all  would  have  gone  well,  and  I 
should  have  been  in  communication  with  her,  and  slie  free  from 
the  doubts  and  misgivings  arising  naturally  from  my  silence.  It  is 
a  most  painful  subject  to  me  tu  dwell  upon,  especially  too  as  I 
never  could  account  for  the  silence  with  whicli  you  treated  my 
letters  for  the  last  few  years,  the  more  so  on  account  of  the 
friendly  interest  you  took  in  mc  It  is  the  remembrance  of  this 
latter  feeling,  that  induces  nie  again  to  intrude  on  your  notice. 
I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  heai-  how  I  am  progressing,  and  lunr  I 
am  getting  on,  since  my  leturn  to  London.     It  lias  pleased  God  to 
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help  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  I  could  never  have  expected. 
The  son  of  an  old  friend  has  taken  an  office  in  tlie  city  for  me, 
furnished  it,  and  is  helping  me  to  establish  myself  as  an  account- 
ant. It  is  hard,  uphill  work  to  secure  a  connexion,  for  all  my  old 
city  friends  are  dead  or  retired,  and  a  new  generation  has  risen  up, 
which  I  know  not.  And  then,  too,  commercial  matters  generally 
are  in  a  stagnant  state,  and  very  little  business  stirring.  However, 
I  have  secured  a  standing  and  a  start,  and  with  industry  and  per- 
severance, in  addition  to  my  experience,  with  full  trust  in  God, 
I  look  hopefully  to  the  future.  The  circumstance  of  my  having 
assumed  my  mother's  maiden  name  when  the  trouble  fell  upon  me, 
now  stands  me  in  good  stead,  for  no  one  here  in  the  city  knows 
of  my  fall.  Though  technically  my  business  is  that  of  an  account- 
ant, 1  am  open  to  transact  all  kinds  of  Agency  business,  and  1 
shall  be  very  thankful  if  you  can  give  me  any  introductions  to 
Solicitors,  Tradesmen,  or  Commercial  men,  with  a  view  of  my  estab- 
lishing a  connexion.  Further,  a  parcel  of  old  clothes,  linen,  &c., 
which  I  could  get  mended  up,  would  be  very  acceptable,  as  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  rag,  paper,  or  relic  of  any  kind  belonging 
to  my  mother  or  myself.  All  seems  to  have  been  made  away  with. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  reply,  and  trusting  you  are  in  good 
health.  Believe  me  faithfully  yours, 


The  Rev'd  A.  H.  Ferris, 
Charlestown, 

Cornwall. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  writers  of  the  above  letters 
was  in  prison  for  life,  on  the  charge  of  wi-iting  threatening 
letters ;  and  the  other  is  an  educated  man  who  is  striving  to 
redeem  his  character  and  lost  position. 

Their  experience  with  this  clergyman  was  the  same  as  my 
own,  and  it  seems  very  hard  that  one  who  devotes  his  life  to 
works  of  piety  and  charity,  should  have  to  struggle  years 
to  replace  £150  of  his  small  income,  out  of  which  he  has 
been  swindled. 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  brother  was  "  passing  rich  on  X40  a 
year."  I  suppose  it  is  much  the  same  with  another  country 
parson  —  the  Rev.  A.  II.  Ferris,  my  benefactor. 
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The  following  letter  is  from  the  present  chaplain  at  the 
Dartmoor  convict  establishment,  whose  name  has  been  previ- 
ously mentioned : 

Princetown, 

Easter  Monday, 

1888. 

Dear  Bidwell,  —  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter  and  to 
hear  so  favourable  an  account  of  you.  Long  may  you  live  to  enjoy 
your  long  lost  liberty.  The  contrast  between  your  life  here  when 
I  knew  you,  and  what  you  are  now  having  must  indeed  make  you 
thankful.  I  don't  think  any  prisoner  I  ever  knew  had  such  a  bad 
time  of  it  as  you  had,  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  you  are  alive 
to  tell  the  tale.  I  was  very  glad  when  I  heard  you  were  once 
more  safe  at  home.  Here,  you  see,  I  still  abide  —  men  may  come 
and  men  may  go,  but  I  stop  on,  and  make  the  best  of  it  ;  althougli  I 
am  beginning  to  feel  a  little  tired  of  it,  and  the  next  offer  I  get  of  a 
living,  I  think  I  shall  take  it.  You  old  doctor,  Power,  is,  I  believe, 
still  at  Portsmouth  prison,  but  I  seldt)m  hear  from  him  now.  Thank 
you  for  the  photos  of  yourself  —  what  a  contrast  !  Tliey  show 
what  fifteen  years  in  prison  will  do  for  a  man  not  trained  to  the  busi- 
ness. I  have  no  newspaper  cuttings  that  would  interest  you.  The 
only  thing  I  ever  read  was  that  after  you  landed  in  America  you 
were  arrested  on  some  trum{)ery  charge,  and  that  the  detectives 
themselves  got  a  good  wigging  from  the  magistrate  for  their 
interference  ! 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  from  time  to  time,  and  will 
not  keep  you  waiting  so  long  for  an  answer  as  I  have  done  this 

time. 

With  very  best  wishes. 

Believe  ine  to  remain. 

Your  sincere  friend, 
(The  Reverend)  Clikkohd   Kickards. 

Once  on  a  time  some  ))ri.s(»n('r  or  other  cut  his  throat  with 
a  razor,  and  an  order  was  issued  from  the  Home  Ollico  that 
razors  were  to  be  abolished  in  all  I  lor  Majesty's  ))i-isoiis,  sini-e 
wliich  time  the  warders  and  assistant  warders  have  liad  to 
clip  the  liair  and  beard  of  all  convicts  once  a  week.  West- 
lake  placed  a  small  bentdi  outside  of  the  door  and  ordereil  me 
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to  come  out  and  sit  on  it  to  be  clipped  (shaved  with  shears), 
though  he  well  knew  that  at  the  time  1  could  scarcely  hold 
myself  in  a  sitting  posture.  But  the  order  was  only  a  pre- 
text for  what  followed.  Two  of  them  came  in,  seized  me  by 
the  ankles,  dragged  me  out,  and  threw  me  on  the  stool,  from 
which  1  fell  heavily.  Four  then  seized  and  held  me  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  "photographic"  picture,  which  will  be 
found  opposite  page  33,  while  a  fifth  clipped  me.  Of  course, 
my  ears,  nose,  and  mouth  (their  thumbs  being  inserted  into 
my  cheeks)  did  not  have  a  comfortable  time  of  it  for  the  next 
half  hour. 

A  short  time  previous  I  had  been,  by  some  customary 
abuse,  driven  into  a  state  which  made  me  give  Westlake  "  a 
piece  of  my  mind,"  and  for  this  result  of  his  own  acts  he 
brought  me  before  the  governor,  who  gave  me  the  usual  "  throe 
days  bread  and  water,"  and  fined  me  eighty-four  remission 
marks.  Of  course  I  could  not  have  been  quite  right  in  my 
mind,  and  this  treatment  made  me  resolve  to  keep  silent,  for 
at  the  moment  I  believed  they  could  have  no  right  to  punish 
me  for  not  talking.  I  therefore  refused  to  speak  or  answer 
any  question,  and  lay  in  sullen  despair  on  the  planks  by  day 
and  on  a  pallet  by  night. 

As  it  became  noised  about  that  I  would  not  speak,  the 
governor  and  others  came  and  vainly  questioned  me,  until,  at 
last,  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Rickards,  came  in,  but  could  not  with 
the  kindest  persuasion  get  me  to  open  my  mouth.  Westlake 
suggested  to  the  assistant  doctor  that  the  battery  would  make 
me  talk  or  scream.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  he  came  in, 
accompanied  by  warders,  and  put  it  on  almost  every  square 
inch  of  my  body,  causing  most  indescribable  torture,  espe- 
cially when  a})plied  to  the  nerve  centers,  the  eyes,  mouth, 
and  ears.  This  last  was  horrible,  and  while  the  poles  of  the 
l)attery  were  being  applied  to  my  ears,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  ten  thousand  cannon  were  being  exploded  inside  of  my 
head,  since  which  I  have  had  a  ringing  in  the  left  ear  which 
became  quite  deaf.     When  the  current  was  caused  to  pass 
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through  my  arms  and  legs,  it  would  twist  and  cramp  the 
muscles  until  1  was  in  agony.  After  a  half  hour  of  this 
work  he  gave  it  up,  and  1  then  said  to  him  that  I  had  been 
punished  for  talking,  and  now  he  had  tortured  me  for  kce{>- 
ing  silence.  Of  course  1  was  in  the  wrong,  but  I  did  not  think 
so  then. 

The  master  tailor  who  had  perceived  and  pitied  the  state 
in  which  1  had  been  sent  to  his  sho]),  came  in  at  times  to  see 
me,  and  on  the  last  occasion  that  I  saw  the  good  man,  lie  said ; 
"  My  poor  fellow,  you  must  prepare  for  eternity  ;  you  are  not 
long  for  this  world,"  etc. 

1  replied,  thanking  him  for  his  consideration  and  kindness 
while  1  was  in  the  slioj),  and  remarked  that  the  so(jner  the  end 
came  the  better  —  tbat  I  did  not  think  the  Almighty  would 
be  an  unrelenting  judge  against  one  who  had  suffered  so  much 
in  this  life  as  myself.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  and  we 
parted  forever. 

Even  ))rincii»al  Wcstlakc  became  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
that  1  would  not  survive ;  therefore,  the  next  nioniing  (the 
medical  otlicer.  Dr.  Power,  being  still  al)seiit)  he  brought  in 
the  assistant  doctor  and  said  :  "  This  man  is  very  bad,  sir.'' 
Tiie  doctor  had  my  shirt  taken  off,  and  after  a  short  exami- 
nation he  ordered  me  to  be  taken  back  to  my  old  ward  in  the 
hospital. 

1  will  conclude  this  chaj)ter  by  giving  an  incident  which 
proves  tliat  the  treatment  of  prisoners  by  j)riiu'ipal  Wcstlake 
caused  the  death  of  one  and  tlie  serious  woundiug  of  another, 
(lovenioi-  Harris  had  been  transferred  to  Cliatham.  (\ii)tain 
Avery  bad  received  the  aiipoiutnient  and  was,  at  the  time 
(Isjsl  )  (if  tlie  occurrence  I  am  about  to  relate,  the  head  gov- 
ernor, lie  was  ti'uiy  a  nolde-lu-arted  man,  and,  after  leaving 
tlie  army,  bad  been  deputy  governor  of  the  convict  establisb- 
ment  at  (iil)raltar.  1  have  on  several  occasions  heard  piis- 
oners.wbo  bad  served  a  term  of  penal  servitude  at  that  place, 
relate  iiieidt-nts  eoneerning  liiniself  and  his  benevolent  wife, 
of  which  tlie  f<jllowing  is  an  exanijtle  : 
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A  convict,  who  was  one  of  those  concerned,  said  that  the 
day  before  the  Christmas  holidays  Mrs.  Avery  procured  for 
her  ten-year-old  son  a  loose  coat,  with  a  number  of  large 
pockets,  and  stowing  them  full  of  packages  of  cake,  came  to 
where  his  party  were  at  work.  Of  course  the  warder  in 
charge  would  feel  highly  honored  at  being  noticed  by  the 
governor's  lady,  and  she  skilfully  drew  his  attention  away, 
while  her  little  boy  went  around  and  hid  the  bundles  in  vari- 
ous nooks  and  corners,  the  prisoners  of  course  furtively  watch- 
ing his  erratic  movements.  When  his  pockets  were  emptied 
the  men  found  opportunities  for  possessing  themselves  of 
these  angel's  gifts  —  an  angel's  gifts,  indeed  !  for  in  British 
prisons  there  is  no  change  of  food  at  Christmas-time,  and 
nothing  to  remind  the  imprisoned  wretches  that  Christ  died  as 
much  for  them  as  the  more  fortunate  of  mankind. 

Another  told  me  how,  after  he  had  served  his  time  at  Gib- 
raltar, Governor  Avery  and  lady  came  home  on  the  same  ship, 
and  she  used  to  go  forward  among  those  who  where  about  to 
become  free  men,  exhorting  them  to  be  good  citizens,  and 
shaking  hands  at  parting. 

This  Governor  Avery  had  not  been  long  at  Dartmoor 
before  he  detected  Westlake  in  the  perpetration  of  some 
cruelty,  and  had  him  transferred  to  the  stone  quarry.  Here 
he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  by  his  petty  tyrannies  that 
three  or  four  of  the  men  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
escape.  The  plan  was  to  knock  down  Westlake,  and  make  a 
run  for  it  through  the  line  of  the  three  or  four  guards  who 
stood  at  a  considerable  distance  apart.  As  the  quarry  was 
outside  of  the  prison  walls,  the  conspirators  believed  some  of 
them  might  succeed,  each  one,  of  course,  thinking  that  he 
would  be  the  lucky  man. 

This  plan  was  divulged  to  Westlake,  who,  instead  of  taking 
measures  to  prevent  the  attempt,  laid  his  plans  to  kill  the 
ringleaders,  who  were  serving  terms  of  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years  resj)ectivcly. 

xVt  the  appointed  time  "Westlake  pretended  to  be  off  his 
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guard,  and  the  ringleader  sprang  towards  him  with  a  drilling- 
bar.  Westlake  whirled  and  ran  out  of  the  quarry,  followed  by 
the  two  ringleaders.  The  men  expected  to  find  the  guards  at 
their  usual  stations,  but  these  were  waiting  near  the  outlet  of 
the  quarry.  The  convicts  then  made  a  rush,  but  had  not  gone 
far  before  both  were  brought  down,  one  shot  in  the  chest,  and 
the  other  in  the  legs.  Tliis  last  was  the  twenty-five-year  man 
who  had  attempted  to  knock  "Westlake  down.  As  he  lay 
on  the  ground  Westlake  ordered  one  of  the  guards  to 
shoot  him,  which  he  did,  putting  a  charge  of  shot  into  his 
chest. 

That  is  the  story  as  told  to  me  by  one  who  was  working 
in  the  quarry  at  the  time,  though  I  do  not  vouch  for  it.  At 
any  rate  about  4  P.  M.  of  that  day  a  man  was  carried,  groan- 
ing horribly,  past  my  cell  into  the  adjoining  one,  and  as  the 
partition  was  only  of  sheet-iron,  I  plainly  heard  his  groans. 
After  about  two  minutes  all  became  silent,  and  1  knew  the 
man  must  be  dead,  although  1  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened. 

When  he  was  put  in  I  heard  tlie  iron  door  slammed  and 
locked.  After  he  was  still  I  lieard  tlic  door  opened  and  a 
warder  say:  "He  is  dead."  The  door  was  again  locked.  In 
a  few  moments  1  heard  the  clatter  of  stejis  and  the  cell  door 
opened  again.  Then  I  heard  the  doctor's  voie(>.  Now  what 
followed  1  have  tried  to  convince  myself  that  1  do  not  remem- 
ber distinctly,  l)ut  it  is  impressed  on  my  mind  that  in  rejily  to 
the  doctor's  (piestions  the  warder  said  that  the  man  had 
been  shot  dead  in  attempting  to  escajjc  from  the  (piarry.  and 
that  his  body  had  been  brought  from  there. 
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DR.  SMALLET  —  TRANSFERRED  TO  WOKING  INVALID  PALACE  —  A  GANG  OF  CHAINED 
CONVICTS  AT  PLYMOUTU  STATION  —  A  DELIGHTFUL  JOURNEY  TO  END  IN  A 
LIVING  GRAVE  —  DESCRIPTION  OF  WOKING  PRISON  PALACE  —  MAJOR-GEN.  SIR 
JOSHUA  JEBB  —  DR.  CAMPBELL — GANGS  OF  LIVING  SKELETONS  FROM  CHATHAM 
—  CHATHAM  PRISON  AND  GREAT  BASINS  —  THE  REVOLT  AT  CHATHAM  —  RE- 
MORSELESS SEVERITY  AGAINST  THE  REVOLTERS  —  NO  INVESTIGATION  AS  TO 
THE    CAUSE   OF   REVOLT  —  SNEAKING   PART   OF   OUR   FOOD    TO    THE     SIvELETONS. 

IN  1878  Dr.  Power  exchanged  to  Portsmoiitli,  as  else- 
where related,  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  medical  officer, 
Dr.  Smalley.  As  Dr.  Power's  treatment  of  the  previous 
eighteen  months  had  done  me  some  good,  Dr.  Smalley 
thought  I  was  well  enough  to  sew  and  to  be  put  on  the 
ordinary  first-class  prison  diet. 

As  Dr.  Smalley  was  a  new  broom,  and  felt  himself  obliged 
to  sweep  out  of  the  Infirmary  all  who  could  crawl  about,  he 
endeavored,  by  the  usual  test-tortures,  to  ascertain  who  were 
really  unable  to  do  so.  Therefore  I  was  subjected  to  electric 
applications  —  or  I  may  better  characterize  them  as  bombard- 
ments—  during  a  period  of  live  or  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  was  satisfied  that  my  debility  was  genuine; 
and  I  believe,  among  all  whom  Dr.  Power  had  left  in  the 
Infirmary,  the  fresh  tests  by  this  new  doctor  did  not  expose  a 
single  case  of  imposition  —  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  former's 
skill  and  medical  judgment. 

I  Avas  still  kept  in  the  same  Infirmary  cell,  where  Dr. 
Smalley  visited  me  on  his  daily  round.  Some  patching  work 
was  now  brought  to  me  from  the  tailor-shop,  and  I  soon 
became  expert  at  it,  and  as  it  occupied  my  mind  when  there 
was  not  light  enough  to  study,  this  part  of  my  imprisonment 
would  not  have  been  so  unhappy,  had  I  not  been  obliged  to 
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live  solely  on  bread,  twenty-four  ounces  per  day,  which  was 
the  only  part  of  the  prison  diet  that  1  could  possibly  digest, 
in  consequence  of  which  I  became  worse ;  and  as  the  doctor 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  me  any  other  food,  I 
lingered  along  in  a  very  weaic  state  until  I  was  transferred  to 
Woicing  prison. 

During  the  eight  years  1  had  been  at  Dartmoor,  there  had 
been  a  railway  constructed  from  Portsmouth  to  Tavistocic. 
In  cold  weather  all  convicts  are  j)rovided  with  an  ulster  for 
their  journey  —  a  merciful  j)ro vision,  as  their  ordinary  suit  is 
inadequate.  At  5  o'clocic  on  the  morning  of  November  3, 
1881,  I  was  carried  and  placed,  without  fettei's,  in  a  large 
omnibus;  in  a  moment  1  heard  the  clanking  of  chains,  and 
looking  out  saw  a  gang  of  a  dozen  men  chained  together,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  These  were  pressed  into  the  omni- 
bus, and  a  half-hour's  drive  brought  us  to  Tavistoi'k  station. 
Here  we  were  transferred  to  the  ears,  and  in  another  half-hour 
were  put  out  on  the  platform  of  the  IMymouth  station  to  wait 
for  the  London  train.  As  we  j)assed  through  the  concourse 
of  peoj)le,  many  of  them  gazed  upon  the  line  of  chained  men 
with  looks  expressive  of  mingled  euiiosity,  astonishment,  and 
comjjassion.  As  we  were  passing  to  the  third-class  compart- 
ment, three  ex-eonviets  [see  cut.  '•  Convicts  at  Railway  Sta- 
tion"] in  citizen's  clothes,  who  had  just  been  released,  rushed 
forward  and  tried  to  get  the  thi'ee  warders  who  were  doing 
escort  duty  to  l»ring  us  into  the  coinpartment  wliere  they  had 
seats,  so  that  they  C(juld  have  a  chat  with  me.  Of  course  this 
was  refused. 

As  1  had  lieen  ke{)t  in  solitude  for  eight  years,  during 
which  1  had  scai'cely  a  glimpse  of  the  sky,  this  lii'st  unoli- 
structeil  view  of  the  country  from  tlie  car  win<low  tilled  me 
witii  delight.  1  gazed  with  raptuic  at  the  shift inir  panoi'ama 
of  hills,  \alleys.  meadows,  hrids  of  cattle,  and  at  the  coz}- 
looking  faiMHsteads  in  the  niitlsl  of  orehai'ds,  beneath  the 
trees  of  which  lay  heaps  of  red-cheeked  ajiplcs  waiting  to  lie 
eaten.     This   was   a   si-jht   which    i-eminded    me   of   Tantalus, 
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only  instead  of  water  there  I  saw  millions  of  apples,  and  not 
one  for  us  miserahles.  Potatoes  were  the  onty  "  fruit "  I  had 
seen  through  all  those  years. 

I  was  very  kindly  treated  by  the  warders  on  the  journey 
to  Woking  station,  from  which  we  were  taken  in  an  omnibus 
to  the  so-called  convicts'  palace. 

AVoking  convict  establishment  occupies  a  fine  situation 
on  a  hill  two  miles  from  Woking  railway  station,  which  is 
twenty-two  miles  from  London.  This  establishment  consists 
of  a  male  and  female  prison.  They  are  palatial-looking 
structures,  from  the  railway  station  presenting  an  imposing 
ap[)earance,  and  are  the  chief  feature  of  that  part  of  Surrey 
county.     From  the  prison  windows  nothing  can  be  finer  than 

the  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country 
which  can  be  seen 
for  a  circle  of  ten 
or  fifteen  miles,  in 
all  its  variety  of 
undulating  hills 
and  valleys,  inter- 
spersed with  farm- 
steads, hamlets, 
and  villages. 

The  male  pris- 
on was  ])lanned  by 
Major-Gcneral  Sir 
Joshua  Jebl),  one 
of  Her  Majesty's 
most  distinguished 
prison  commission- 
ers. Filled  with 
philanthropic  ideas 
regarding  prisons 
and  prisoners,  in  advance  of  his  time,  he  had  seen  enough  of 
the  terrible  state  in  which  invalid  convicts  were  jjlaced  at  the 
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regular  public  works  prisons,  to  assure  him  of  the  necessity  of 
a  special  institution  wiiere  such  as  were  doubly  unfortunate 
could  be  sent,  and  receive  the  special  attention  and  treatment 
not  to  be  had  otherwise.  If  1  was  not  misinformed,  the 
prison  in  question  cost  between  a  million  and  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars,  and  has  become  famous  as  the  "Woking  Palace." 
The  carping  of  press  and  public  at  Gen.  Jebb  for  being  instru- 
mental in  the  erection  of  so  fine  a  structure  for  convicts  — 
the  cost  having  exceeded  his  estimate  nearly  one-half  —  finally 
broke  his  heart,  and  he  died  in  1803,  lamented  by  all  his 
ac(juaintances  and  by  all  the  imprisoned  wretches  in  England. 

When  1  arrived  I  was  put  in  a  coll  of  the  Infirmary,  where 
the  next  forenoon  the  medical  ofliccr,  D(jctor  Cam|ibell,  came 
to  examine  into  my  physical  condition.  He  found  that  the 
sinews  of  my  legs  were  so  contracted  that  they  were  very 
crooked,  and  there  was  not  much  Imt  skin  and  bone  left, 
being  (piite  atro|)liied.  After  that  when  going  his  daily 
morning  round,  the  warder  would  throw  open  my  door  and 
shout  "Attention,"  the  doctor  glancing  in  as  he  passed,  there 
being  nothing  that  he  could  do  for  me  exc('i)t  to  order  the 
kind  of  food  my  condition  recpiired,  and,  fi'om  all  1  heard  tltat 
was  something  not  to  be  expected  from  him,  as  he  in  no  case 
prescribed  l)ut  just  sullicient  of  what  was  recjuired  to  save 
aj)pearances. 

Any  man,  whether  in  the  infirmary  or  prison,  who  made 
a])plication  to  see  the  doctor,  was  usually  greeted  thus: 
"Well  my  man.  what  do  you  want?"  Tlie  "man"  would 
state  his  complaint,  and  re(juest  tliat  somethiuL;"  should  be 
done  for  him,  on  conclusion  of  which  the  doetoi'  wound  uj) 
the  intiirview  with  the  clinclu'r,  in  his  high  sipieakinu'  tones: 
"  Weil,  my  man,  you  know  you  were  sent  here  to  die,  so  \(>ii 
must  not  make  any  troul)le.  for  there  is  nothiutr  1  ean  do  for 
}()u."  This  was  his  stereotyped  I'eply,  no  niattei-  what  the 
case  or  the  nature  of  the  disi'ase,  which  had  usually  been 
ajTirravated  or  iirouuht  on  bv  hard  work  with  iusulficient  food. 
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ALMOST  STARVED  IN  JAIL. 

RELEASE    OF    TWO    MEMBERS    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    COMMONS    FROM   PRISON. 

London,  February  18th. 
R.  Cunninghame  Graham,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Lanark- 
shire, and  John  Burns,  the  Socialist  leader,  who  were  sentenced  to 
six  weeks  imprisonment  each,  were  released  from  the  Pentonville 
prison  to-day.  When  the  men  emerged  they  were  given  an  ova- 
tion. Upon  being  set  at  liberty  both  rushed  to  an  obscure  coffee- 
house and  ate  an  enormous  breakfast.  They  declared  that  they 
were  almost  starved  while  in  prison. 

While  at  Pentonville  prison  I  was  on  the  same  dietary  on 
which  the  Messrs.  Graham  and  Burns  "  were  almost  starved." 

At  the  Penton- 
ville prison  the  labor 
was  all  performed 
in  the  cells,  and  the 
food  was  better  than 
at  Dartmoor,  where 
the  labor  was  mostly 
ditching-,  and  other 
work  on  the  bogs. 
Some  parts  of  this 
chapter  will  give  the 
reader  a  faint  idea 
what  it  was  at  Chat- 
ham; though  at  pres- 
ent at  that  and  the 
"Wormwood  Scrubs  prisons  brickmaking  is  the  work.  At 
Portland  prison  it  is  stone-cutting  and  quarrying. 

While  in  prison  I  heard  that  Sir  Edmund  du  Cane,  chair- 
men of  the  board  of  prison  commissioners  —  whose  pet 
scheme  is  the  present  code  for  the  government  of  Her  ■Maj- 
esty's prisons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  —  in  order  to 
prove  that  prisoners'  complaints  al)Out  insufficiency  of  food 
had  no  foundation,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  party  of 
"  navvies "  work  for  a  few  days  on  the  prison  diet.     These 
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declared  themselves  quite  satisfied,  and  of  course  no  change 
was  made.  I  do  not  know  under  what  conditions  that  trial 
took  place,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  had  the 
full  weight  of  the  best  portions  of  prison  food  —  such  a  day's 
rations  as  the  one  laid  out  in  each  j)rison  kitchen  every  morn- 
ing by  the  head-cook  for  the  iuspection  (and  edification)  of 
the  upper  authorities  and  visitors  during  the  day.  Not  a 
prisoner  except  the  cooks,  but  would  like  to  get  that  ration 
for  his  day's  supply  of  food.  And  in  regard  to  the  navvies : 
Unless  Mr.  du  Cane,  or  some  other  superior  authority,  had 
his  eyes  constantly  on  them,  those  who  are  aware  of  the  low 
moral  level  and  the  special  characteristics  of  that  class  of  the 
Britisli  population,  will  not  easily  believe  that  they  deprived 
themselves  of  their  beer  and  stronger  stimuhints,  or  even  ab- 
stained from  getting  both  food  and  drink  surreptitiously. 

I  have  si)oken 
elsewhere  about 
"gangs  of  living 
skeletons,"  reduced 
to  that  condition 
while  at  work  exca- 
vating the  chain  of 
vast  artificial  lakes 
at  Chatham,  as 
shown  in  the  engrav- 
i  n  g  further  on. 
There  is  ample  room 
within  these  Itasins 
to  float  all  the  na- 
vies of  the  world.  During  the  working  hours  sentries 
were  jilnccd  around  the  works  at  friNpicnt  ind'rvals.  and 
their  orders  were  to  shoot  down  any  eonviets  who  sliould 
endfvivor  to  eseapo.  Some  of  these  were  jilaeed  on  raised 
platforms  so  that  they  could  see  over  any  ine(|ualities  of  thi! 
ground,  rendering  it  extremely  dillieult  for  a  convict  to  L^et 
out  of  sight  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  iruards.     In  the  illus- 
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tration,  one  of  the  convicts  is  depicted  working  in  chains  on 
the  wall  of  the  basin.  These  have  been  riveted  on  his  ankles 
for  attempting  to  escape,  or  some  other  serious  act  of  insub- 
ordination. Another  at  the  bellows,  is  growing  his  beard, 
which  is  permitted  for  three  months  before  he  is  to  be  set  at 
liberty. 

This  spot  was,  during  the  wars  with  France,  the  place 
where  French  prisoners  of  war  were  buried,  large  numbers  of 
whom  perished  in  the  virulent  epidemics  which  raged  on 
board  the  old  floating  hulks  in  which  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  kingly  greeds  were  confined. 

From  the  opening  of  Chatham  prison  in  1859,  1,500  to 
2,000  convicts  were  constantly  employed  on  these  basins. 
Fighting  against  the  tides  with  dykes  and  dams,  excavating 
half  immersed  in  mud,  making  millions  of  bricks,  brick-laying, 
stone-cutting,  mason  work,  wheeling  clay  up  narrow  planks, 
are  a  few  of  the  items  constituting  the  daily,  unceasing  round 
of  labors,  which  proved  to  them  that  "  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard."     Incessant  toil  is  the  requirement. 

The  "  crook,"  too  lazy  to  work  when  free,  here  handles  the 
tools  as  deftly  as  he  picked  a  pocket  or  handled  a  "  jimmy." 
The  miscreant  who  committed  the  most  revolting  crime, 
becomes,  in  prison,  by  force  of  discipline,  a  valuable  workman 
in  many  cases,  and  while  thus  beyond  temptation  displaying 
some  of  the  best  attributes  of  manhood.  The  hope  of  earning 
his  "■  remission  "  often  makes  him  a  willing  if  not  a  cheerful 
worker. 

In  1859  the  convict  establishment  at  Bermuda  was  broken 
up,  the  transportation  system  abolished,  and  solitary  confine- 
ment recognized  to  be  a  salutary  punishment.  The  "  model 
prison "  at  Pentonville  [see  engraving,  page  402]  was  the 
first  erected  in  Great  Britain,  as  an  experiment  to  carry  out 
that  principle  in  practice.  Soon  the  hulks,  which  had  been 
stationed  at  the  various  government  dock-yards  and  arsenals 
for  the  reception  of  convicts  awaiting  transportation,  became 
disused.     All  authorities  describe  these  as  sinks  of  iniquity. 
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abodes  of  horrors,  where  reigned  the  foulest  abuses.  After 
Millbank  and  Pentonville,  Portland  was  the  first  on  the  new 
system.  Dartmoor  followed,  then  came  Woking,  Chatham, 
Parkhurst,  Brixton,  and  Wormwood  Scrubs. 

Gangs  of  men  were  sent  to  Woking,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  excavating  the  great  shijMlocks  at  Chatham,  to 
recover  or  die  — often  the  latter —  after  they  had  been  worked 
there  as  long  as  they  could  stand  on  their  feet  for  an  hour. 
When    such  gangs  arrived  they  were  living  skeletons,  and 
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excited  tlie  commiseration  of  even  the  hanlciu'd  warders. 
Some  of  tlu'in  infoiiiuMJ  nic  that  they  had  been  oliliged  to 
work  u]»  to  their  knees  or  middle  in  clay  mud.  I  ])ave  seen 
men  wlio,  to  escajte  the  labor,  have  htst  a  leg  or  arm  by 
putting  it  under  a  railway  truck,  liaving  been  driven  to 
desperation  ])y  liunger  and  bad  treatment. 
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If  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1881,  what  a  den  of 
horrors  must  Chatham  prison  have  been  previous  to  the  famous 
rebellion  of  the  convicts,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1861.  This  occurred  before 
my  advent  in  England.  I  have  succeeded 
in  procuring  two  illustrations  from  ])hoto- 
graphs  taken  at  the  time.  In  one  of  the 
cuts  may  be  seen  the  mess-house  where 
the  revolt  began,  and  a  party  of  prisoners 
in  working  blouses  marching  in  double 
file,  which  is  the  custom  at  English  pris- 
'ons.  This  mess-house  is  situated  on  low, 
swampy  ground,  separated  at  that  time 
from  the  main  land  by  a  small  creek,  the 
place  being  called  St.  Mary's  Island,  and 
containing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  Since  1861  a  great  part  of  this  has 
been  excavated  sixty  feet  below  Avater- 
mark,  and   now  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
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ON  SEEKING  WORK  "^^^ms  for  thc  use  of  the  British  navy. 
There  was  no  vegetation  save  a  few 
dwarfed  specimens,  rooted  in  the  mud. 

In  March,  1861,  between  three  and  four  hundred  convicts 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  solid  sea-wall  of  stone- 
work around  the  entire  island.  This  wall,  while  imj)roving 
navigation  of  the  River  Medway,  was  intended  to  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  Ijusins  since  constructed  in  connection  with  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  ^larch  the  prisoners  at 
work  here  began  to  show  rebellious  signs  of  discontent.  At 
first  no  particular  attention  was  paid  to  their  conduct,  as  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  for  a  long  time. 

When  the  men  were  assembled  for  dinner  in  the  large 
room  of  the  mess-house,  they  became  openly  violent,  and  the 
warders,  of  whom  there  were  about  twenty,  were  seriously 
alarmed ;  and  perceiving  that  an  outbreak  was  imminent,  they 
locked  the  doors  on  those  who  were  in  the  mess-room,  some 
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two  hundred,  and  those  who  were  in  the  other  part  of  the 
building  could  not  be  ])reventcd  from  going  out  to  the  bank 
of  the  river.  At  this  juncture  the  men,  seeing  they  had  mat- 
ters for  the  moment  in  their  own  hands,  proceeded  to  a 
general  revolt;  those  who  were  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
throwing  stones  into  it,  while  those  confined  in  the  mess-room 
kept  up  a  continuous  yelling.  There  appeared  to  be  no  ring- 
leaders and  no  concerted  plan  of  action.  The  consciousness 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  ultimate  success 
restrained  them  from  using  their  temporary  advantage  to 
perpetrate  any  act  of  personal  violence,  they  only  giving 
ebullition  to  their  angry  feelings,  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. Had  this  been  otherwise  the  few  warders  would 
have  fared  hard  in  the  midst  of  this  "  brutal,  hooting  crowd." 
Assistance  soon  arriving  from  the  dockyard  just  opposite,  the 
prison  officials  took  prompt  measures  to  scpiolch  this  \\\)- 
rising ;  the  revoltcrs  were  called  out  one  by  one  and  taken 
across  to  the  dockyard.  Those  who  seemed  to  be  the  insti- 
gators were  now  sci)arated  and  ])ut  in  chains  and  sent  back 
to  the  prison. 

This  convict  prison  will  lodge  1,200  persons.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  the  interior  being  j)rinci])ally  composed  of  iron,  the 
cells  lighted  from  side  windows,  and  the  interior  from 
skylights  an<l  largo  windows  in  the  ends  of  the  corridors. 
There  are  four  lici's  of  cells  opening  from  galleries  running 
along  on  each  side,  as  shown  in  tlie  illustration.  The  parade 
is  a  large  courtyard  running  llu;  entire  length  of  the  i)rison. 

Next  morning  the  men  wei'e  muslei'ed  on  this  parade- 
groimd  for  roll-call,  as  usual  before  being  niarch<'d  to  their 
work.  .'Suddenly  they  began  hooting,  howlin-j.  aiul  tlirowing 
their  caps  into  the  air,  acting  very  much  as  on  tlie  previous 
occasion,  but  soon  ])rocee(ling  to  greater  lengths,  broke  ranks 
and  rushed  tuniultuously  into  the  j)rison,  bi-eakingand  destroy- 
ing everything  i)ossil)le  that  came  in  their  way,  uj)seting  the 
stoves,  strewing  the  hot  ashes  over  the  stone  slabs,  dismant- 
ling the  warder's  room,  smashing  the  clocks,  tearing  out  the 
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baths  and  gas  piping,  cleared  out  the  apothecary  shop,  and 
pitched  the  medicine  bottles  crashing  about  —  of  course  swal- 
lowing c^'crything  that  smelled  of  spirits,  by  which  many  of 
them  must  have  got  some  queer  doses. 

As  it  was  found  that  the  force  of  warders  could  do  noth- 
ing towards  reducing  the  rioters  to  order,  the  military  were 
called  for  and  marched  promptly  to  the  assistance  of  the 
prison  authorities.  The  warders  had  all  left  the  prison  and 
now  formed  in  a  body  in  front  of  the  main  entrance,  with  the 
soldiers  drawn  up  in  the  rear,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Then  the  great  door  was  thrown  open,  the  warders  with 
truncheons  drawn  marched  in,  the  soldiers  following,  while 
the  bugles  at  the  same  moment  sounded  a  charge. 

Upon  seeing  this  onrush  of  assailants  the  convicts  took  to 
flight,  the  most  of  them  scampering  away  to  their  cells,  those 
who  were  cut  off  from  that  refuge  seeking  shelter  in  any 
nook  and  corner  where  there  appeared  to  be  a  chance  of 
safety.  Those  who  were  overtaken  had  a  hot  time  of  it  — 
some  were  killed,  others  wounded,  and  many  terribly  injured. 

Later,  forty-eight  of  the  ringleaders  were  flogged  with  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails,  one  hundred  and  five  were  chained  together 
and  forced  to  stand  out  in  the  j'ards  all  day  and  sleep  on  the 
planks  at  night.  However,  on  account  of  their  general  excel- 
lent conduct,  after  a  time  Captain  Powell  ordered  the  chains 
removed  and  the  men  to  return  to  their  cells,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  twenty-five  who  were  made  an  example  of  to  terrify 
the  others.  ^Many  others  were  deprived  of  the  remission 
marks  for  good  conduct  already  earned,  and  forced  to  serve 
their  full  term. 

In  compiling  the  account  up  to  the  point  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt  I  have  omitted  many  of  the  harsh  terms 
ap])licd  to  the  rioters.  It  is  apparent  that  the  matter  for  all 
the  accounts  was  obtained  from  the  prison  authorities,  and  as 
there  are  two  sides  to  all  questions,  the  other  side  has  never 
had  a  hearing.  These  convicts  had  been  worked  month  after 
month  in  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat,  amidst  slush  and 
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mud,  or  the  trying  work  of  wheeling  clay  up  narrow  planks, 
and  this  on  an  insufllcient  quantity  of  food,  so  that  large 
men  dwindled  away  to  skeletons,  the  ration  lacing  the  same 
whether  the  prisoner  be  dwarf  or  giant,  and  in  case  the 
dwarfs  are  detected  in  giving  a  six-ounce  loaf  or  any  other  food 
to  the  starving  giants  —  I  mean  men  five  feet  six  and  upward 
—  they  would  soon  find  themselves  doing  |)enance  on  bread 
and  water  in  a  dai-k  cell.  They  had  com])lained  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  had  time  and  again  been  turned  off 
with  evasive  answers.  Some  had  committed  suicide  rather 
than  drag  out  a  horrid  existence,  finally  to  die  or  to  be  dis- 
charged helpless  into  the  workhouse.  Still  others  through 
sheer  weakness  had  fallen  olf  the  T)lanks  while  wheeling 
heavy  barrows  of  clay  uj)  an  incline,  and  had  been  killed  or 
crippled. 

One  of  the  Chatham  victims  was  in  my  ward  at  Woking, 
and  beside  his  own  (irst-class  prison  diet,  antl  some  food  given 
him  by  other  invalids  wIkj  could  not  eat  it,  I  used  to  give  him 
forty  ounces  of  bread,  which  he  would  devour  at  once.  It 
was  a  regularly  recognized  thing  among  the  invalid  ])risoners 
at  Woking,  that  when  a  skeleton  gang  arrived  from  Chatham 
to '•  sneak "  all  the  food  ))ossihle  to  them  until  tliey  had  a 
"  fill  up,"  which  took  a  montli  or  two,  many  depriving  them- 
selves for  that  ])uri)ose,  for  they  had  been  through  the  same 
course  of  starvation. 

Crime  deserves  juinishment ;  but  the  common  instincts  of 
humanity  demand  tiiat  it  should  be  administered  wisely,  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  both  society  and 
ofi'enders. 
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PRISON  TORTURES  — THE  CAT-O'-NINE-TAILS —  FLOGGING  —  THE  BIRCH  —  SQUIRE 
MORRIS  —  HOW  HE  OBTAINED  PROMOTION  —  THE  GALVANIC  BATTERY  —  THE 
STRAIGHT-JACKET —  "SCREW  HIM  UP  "  —  UNAUTHORIZED  BRUTALITY  —  HOW 
THEY  FEED  A  MAN  IIj  THE  JACKET  —  TWO  BRUTES,  WARDERS  VILE  AND 
JAMES  —  THE  HUMANE  PRINCIPAL  WARDER  FRY  —  CRIPPLED  FOR  LIFE  BY 
THE   JACKET  —  THE    "  CLEANER  "    MACKEY  —  RETRIBUTION    FOR   VILE. 

i 

THE  handle  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  varies  in  length  from 
two  to  three  feet,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  butt.  This  is  usually  covered  with  baize 
or  other  suitable  material,  and  ornamented  in  the  center  and 
at  each  end  with  bright  yellow  whip-cord.  On  the  butt-end 
are  impressed  the  royal  arms  and  the  words  "  H.  M.  Prison 
Commissioners "  in  a  circle  of  scroll-work.  The  lashes  are 
arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  top,  and  arc  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  in  length.  They  are  about  the  size  of  the  cord 
used  for  carpenter's  chalk-lines,  and  are  whipped  at  the  ends 
with  colored  silk,  to  prevent  them  from  fraying  when  used. 
I  have  talked  with  many  men  who  have  been  flogged,  and  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  fearful  torture.  It  always 
cuts  into  the  flesh  so  that  the  cicatrices  never  disappear,  and 
the  doctors  always  look  at  a  prisoner's  back  the  first  thing 
to  sec  if  he  has  been  flogged,  in  which  case  they  know  he  is 
not  a  "  first-timer." 

Still,  I  do  not  think  this  instrument  docs  so  much  ])er- 
manent  injury  as  the  birch,  with  which  boys  and  those  who 
have  committed  acts  of  a  less  grave  nature  are  flogged,  on 
supi)osition  that  it  is  a  lighter  punishment.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  owing  to  an  utterly  erroneous  conception  of  the 
working  of  these  two  instruments  of  torture.     Even  if  true, 
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there  is  no  guide  to  their  respective  use,  save  the  will  of  the 
director,  of  whom  one  like  Squire  Morris  would  })Uiiish  a  man 
with  the  cat  for  an  oti'ense  that  another  would  consider  amply 
punished  by  what  he  thought  a  lighter  punishment  —  the 
birch,  or  even  bread  and  water. 

The  "  birch  "  is  a  rod  about  six  feet  long,  the  branch  of  a 
birch  tree,  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt.     The 
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manner  of  using  tlu'  cjit-o'-iiiiit'-tnils  is  ns  fullows:  the 
man  is  strij)|)(Ml  naked  to  tin-  thiirlis.  and  then  linnml.  hands 
and  feet,  to  the  triangle.  Some  of  tlie  most  powci-fnl  wai-clcrs 
are  selected  as  (loggers.  One  of  tliem  now  strijis  to  tlie  shirt, 
the  sleeves  of  which  he  rolls  above  the  ejliows.  lie  now 
grasps  the  cat  (or  lurch,  as  the  ca«e  mav  be.)  in  both  hands. 
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stands  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  rising  to  his  full 
height,  brings  it  down  on  the  prisoner's  back  with  all  his 
might.  At  the  same  instant  the  principal  warder  shouts  out 
"  One  " ;  at  the  next  blow  he  shouts  "  Two,"  and  so  on  until 
the  three  dozen,  more  or  less,  is  completed.  If  it  is  to  be 
three  dozen,  then  it  is  usual  for  the  first  flogger  to  strike 
eighteen  blows,  then  resign  the  weapon  to  a  second,  who  com- 
pletes the  job,  unless  they  have  a  special  grudge  against  the 
man,  in  which  case  three  floggers  "  do "  a  dozen  each  —  so 
those  who  were  thus  served  have  informed  me ;  it  is  also  said 
that  the  floggers  sometimes  grasp  the  birch  by  the  thin  in- 
stead of  the  thick  end.  However  this  may  be,  I  never  heard 
a  prisoner  complain  of  that. 

There  may  be  brutes  whose  feelings  can  be  touched  in  no 
other  way,  but  it  is  possible  that  former  floggings,  inflicted 
from  boyhood  in  various  reformatories  and  jails,  helped  to 
make  them  what  they  have  become ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  but  that  flogging  of  any  description  is  an  unneces- 
sary and  a  brutalizing  punishment.  I  have  heard,  from  an 
authentic  source,  of  cases  in  which  a  single  flogging  with  the 
birch  had  brought  on  incurable  atrophy.  I  refer  especially  to 
the  cases  of  two  big,  hardy,  powerful  seamen  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  named  Fitz  Gibbon  and  Austin,  who  received  a  term  of 
a  few  months  in  a  county  jail.  These  were  aggravated  by 
the  w^arder  into  a  state  of  mind  which  made  them  threaten 
personal  violence  against  him,  for  which  offense  they  received 
two  dozen  strokes  of  the  birch.  Five  months  later  they 
were  liberated,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  surgeon,  who 
certified  that  they  were  both  suffering  from  atrophy,  without 
the  slightest  hope  of  ultimate  recovery,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly sent  home  to  their  friends  to  save  the  prison  authorities 
the  expense  of  burying  them. 

Flogging,  and  riveting  irons  on  a  prisoners  ankles,  mak- 
ing him  drag  about  a  heavy  ball  and  chain,  or  chaining  him 
in  any  manner,  are  the  chief,  but  not  the  sole  means  by 
which  all  hope  and  human  feelings  are  crushed  out. 
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While  I  was  in  the  punishment-ward  of  prison  number 
seven  at  Dartmoor,  there  were  a  number  of  men  flogged. 
The  commissioner  who  visited  Dartmoor  once  a  month  was 
known  as  Squire  Morris.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  Queen 
was  in  danger  from  a  rusty  old  unloaded  pistol  pointed  at 
her  by  a  crazy  fool  named  Edward  Oxford,  Squire  Morris, 
then  a  policeman,  struck  up  his  arm  just  in  time,  and  bravely 
arrested  the  would-be  assassin  I  Tiiis  occurred  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  grand  parade,  and  the  knowledge  of  liow  promotion 
is  sometimes  obtained  gives  rise  to  the  sus[)icion  that  Squire 
Morris  might  have  done  as  one  of  great  swimming  notoriety 
did  some  years  since.  He  induced  a  friend  to  jump  over 
London  Bridge,  then  plunged  in  after  him  and  saved  his  life  I 
This  repeated  at  intervals  made  him  famous.  The  above  is 
the  version  current  among  pi-isoners,  and  whether  tlieir  exjie- 
rience  of  defective  human  nature  is  at  fault  in  this  instance 
or  not,  the  unfortunate  Edward  Oxford  wns  declared  insane 
and  confined  in  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Bcthlem,  where  he 
remained  until  1864,  at  which  time  he  was  removed  to  the 
then  new  Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Sandhurst, 
Berkshire,  where  he  is  still  coiiIIikmI.  unless  dead. 

However  this  may  have  been,  S(iuire  Morris  was  rewarded 
with  the  gift  of  an  office  in  the  convict  service,  ami  in  the 
usual  course  Ijecame  a  commission(M\  or  dircctoi-,  as  thev  are 
called  by  prisoners.  1  have  h(;ard  very  many  prisoners  speak 
of  him  as  a  "  relentless,  cruel  l)rnte."  etc.  At  all  events. 
during  the  six  months  1  was  in  the  jtunishment-ward,  1  think 
1  am  correct  in  saying  that  not  a  month  |)assed  that  he  did 
not  have  men  flogged.  The  luoruing  aft(>r  on(>  of  his  visits 
the  triangle  was  brought  out  and  four  men  in  sneeession  weie 
flogged  for  making  threats;  and  it  is  as  well-known  a  eharae- 
teristic  among  prisoners,  as  outside  the  bars,  that  "  the  barkintr 
dog  never  Viites." 

In  several  places  T  have  made  mention  of  the  t(^sts  and 
torture-tests  emj)loyed  by  the  doctors  to  ascertain  wheth'T 
any  case  is  genuine,  or  if  it  is  one  in  which  the  man  is  "put- 
32 
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ting  on  the  balmy."  The  two  most  powerful  agents  used  by 
them  for  this  purpose  are  the  straight-jacket  and  the  battery. 
Most  of  my  readers  have  doubtless  experienced  a  slight  shock 
from  one  of  the  latter.  I  call  a  light  shock  one  during  which 
the  handles  can  be  dropped  by  opening  the  hands,  and  for 
medical  purposes  it  is,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  never  used  above 
that  power ;  but  the  object  for  which  it  is  used  by  prison 
doctors  is  torture.  So  powerful  a  current  is  used  that  the 
handles,  once  grasped,  cannot  be  relinquished,  for  the  muscles 
become  cramped  around  them  as  rigid  as  iron,  doubling  up 
the  arms,  twisting  and  wrenching  at  the  nerves  and  tendons, 
cords  and  muscles,  and  throwing  the  victim  into  an  agony 
of  pain  which  continues  as  long  as  the  doctor  directs.  Except 
in  heart-disease,  there  is  no  permanent  injury  (unless,  as  in 
my  case,  it  is  put  on  the  ears)  attending  the  application  of 
this  most  exquisite  torture,  and  in  this  alone  it  differs  from 
those  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
doctors  apply  this  a  half-hour  daily,  until  they  feel  assured 
that  the  man  must  have  been  forced  to  "  chuck  it  up "  in 
order  to  escape  the  torture.  It  was  applied  to  me  two  or 
three  hundred  times,  and  when,  each  day,  I  heard  them  com- 
ing with  the  battery,  I  began  to  tremble  despite  myself,  then 
set  my  teeth  to  bear  it,  while  the  agony  caused  the  perspira- 
tion to  start  from  every  pore  of  the  body. 

The  battery  is  bad  enough,  but  at  the  worst  the  pain  is  over 
as  soon  as  it  is  removed ;  but  the  straight-jacket  is  horrible 
when  applied  in  the  way  and  for  the  purpose  it  is  used  in 
prison  by  the  warders,  who,  at  "Woking,  under  Governor  Bones, 
required  but  a  light  pretext  to  put  it  on. 

The  ostensible  object  of  a  straight-jacket  is  merely  to  con- 
fine the  hands  and  prevent  the  person  from  injuring  himself 
or  others.  It  is  supposed  by  outsiders  to  be  used  without 
causing  the  wearer  pain  or  other  inconvenience  than  con- 
finement of  the  hands. 

The  prison  straight-jacket  is  made  from  doubled,  heavy. 
No.  1  sail-duck,  quilted   together  with  waxed    shoe-thread; 
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the  edges  and  around  the  neck  are  bound  with  leather,  some 
of  them  having  a  large  circular  piece  of  heavy  sole-leather 
sewed  on  the  front,  to  make  it  still  more  stifl'  and  unyielding. 
Inside  are  pockets  into  which  the  arms  are  inserted  up  to  the 
shoulders.  These  pockets  are  usually  of  heavy  upper-leather, 
but  some  are  made  of  sole-leather  ;  in  either  case  it  becomes 
hard,  especially  at  the  bottom,  against  which  the  hands  are 
jammed. 

Straight-jackets  are  snp))osod  l)y  the  general  public  to  be 
made  large  enough,  so  that  they  may  be  worn  without  painful 
compression  of  the  body  ;  also  tbat  they  are  long  enough  to 
permit  the  arms  being  extended  full  length,  with  the  hands 
open,  and  room  enough  to  move  them  in  the  pockets.  "With 
the  exception  of  the  one  thfji  hml  for  show,  at  Woking,  of 
single  canvas,  this  is  an  erroneous  sup))osition,  in  so  far  as  it 
regards  the  several  that  I  saw  in  use  there.  Unless  the  pris- 
oner who  is  ordered  to  be  put  in  a  jacket  has  "  S(iuared  the 
warder"  —  /.  e.,  curried  favor  with  him  in  some  way,  or  by 
getting  money  from  his  friends  —  one  of  the  jackets  weighing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  is  selected,  care  being  takon 
that  it  is  too  small  by  six  or  eight  inches  to  come  together 
at  the  back,  and  as  much  too  siiort  to  let  the  arms  remain 
straight  in  the  jackets.  It  is  fastened  by  live  heavy  strajis 
—  one  each  at  the  neck,  a(;ross  tlie  sbouldei's,  at  the  waist, 
the  bottom  of  the  jacket,  and  tiie  (ifth  is  fastened  in  front  at 
the  bottom  and  j)asses  beneatii,  being  buckled  liehind  so  that 
the  jacket  cannot,  even  if  loosely  put  on,  be  jiushed  olV  over 
the  head.  The  following  is  a  (lrscri|itioii  of  the  way  in  whieh 
1  have  repeatedly  seen  this  learfid  instrument  of  torture 
put  on: 

Th(,'  two  warders,  assiste(|  bv  their  devotee  and  factotum, 
the  cleaiK'r,  thrust  the  patient's  ;iiiiis  into  the  leathern  pock- 
ets, then  throw  him  down  jirostnite  on  his  side.  The  upj)er 
strap  is  (irst  buckh-d  tii:-ht  up  annind  tin'  neci<,  so  that  on 
account  of  the  siiortness  of  tlie  jacket  the  arms  are  force(l 
to  bend  at  the  elI)ows  and  tluj  doubleil  li.sts  pressed  with  uieat 
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force  against  the  bottoms  of  the  pockets,  in  which  the  arms 
remain  immovable;  then  one  of  the  heaviest  sits  on  the 
prisoner's  shoulders  to  compress  his  chest,  while  the  others 
pull  up  the  shoulder-strap  until  the  edges  of  the  six-or- 
cight-inches-too-small  jacket  come  together,  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  an  occasional  kick  in  the  stomach  or  rear.  I  have 
seen  three  stout  straps  broken  off  a  jacket  in  hauling  it  tight. 
Next  the  lower  straps  are  drawn  tight,  the  one  which  passes 
l>et\veen  the  thighs  being  drawn  so  tight  as  to  chafe  into  the 
flesh   within   twenty-four   hours.     It  was  a  standing    order. 
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frequently  violated  by  the  warders  Yilc  and  James,  that  the 
jacket  must  be  taken  off  every  morning,  and  left  off  for  the 
space  of  twenty  minutes,  durin::^  which  the  man  in  the  jacket 
was  permitted  to  eat  his  day's  supply  of  twelve  ounces  of 
l)read,  and  a  pint  of  milk,  and  he  was  given  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  unless  the  cleaner  or  the  warders  had  a  grudge 
against  him,  in  which  case  by  the  time  he  had  it  half  eaten 
came  the  cry  :  "  Time's  up  I  On  with  the  jacket !  Screw  him 
up ! "  —  and  on  it  went    instanter,  in    some    such    mode    as 
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described.  At  noon  he  was  fed  a  half  pound  of  rice-pudding, 
which  was  stuffed  into  his  mouth  by  the  cleaner  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  this  as  fast  as  it  could  be  shoveled  in, 
the  man  simply  swallowing  all  he  could,  the  remainder  being 
plastered  over  his  face,  while  the  warders  stood  in  the  door- 
way laughing  at  the  cleaner's  pei'formance.  At  night  a  pint 
of  milk  was  poured  into  his  mouth  —  or  down  the  outside  of 
his  neck  —  twelve  ounces  of  bread,  two  pints  of  milk,  and  a 
rice  pudding  comprising  a  day's  ration. 

I  have  known  many  men  who  have  described  all  I  have 
written  as  practiced  on  themselves,  and  I  have  l)een  sul)- 
jectcd  to  the  worst  of  it  myself  under  Dr.  Brainc,  who  is 
krtown  to  be  a  humane  physici-an  and  a  gentleman  —  only 
he  depended  on  the  warders,  who  too  frequently  abused  his 
confidence. 

Trussed  up  like  a  Christmas  turkey,  the  chest  compressed 
80  that  breathing  is  impeded,  the  hands,  wrists,  and  arms 
contorted,  I  have  on  two  occasions  seen  a  man  lie  four  days 
and  nights  in  such  an  agony  of  pain  that  he  never  slept 
one  moment.  The  knuckles,  jammed  hard  against  the  sole- 
leather,  were  soon  denuded  of  the  skin,  inflamed,  and  swol- 
len. Each  day  Avhcn  Dr.  Braine  made  his  daily  round,  the 
sufferer  complained,  but  warder  YWa  or  James  told  him 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  his  hands,  nor  eould  he 
induce  the  doctor  to  have  the  jacket  removed  lomr  enough  to 
see  the  hands  himself.  This  is  no  ju'oof  that  he  winked  at 
the  torture,  but  many  would  helicve  so. 

Prineipal  warder  Fry  was  in  charge  of  the  extensive 
hospital  department,  and  haviu'j:  ol)serv(>d  him  for  more 
than  three  years  1  am  satisfied  tliat  he  may  b(>  counted 
among  the  considerable  number  ni  just,  straightforw;ird,  anil, 
I  may  add,  humane  olficers  in  the  convict  service.  It  was 
one  among  his  multifarious  thitics  to  lock  up  all  the  hosjjital 
wards  with  his  master-key  at  •!  o'clock.  Tlui  man  of  whom 
1  am  speaking,  having  been  in  unl>e;w;iltie  jiain  all  day,  would 
apj»eal  to  Mr.  Fry  not  to  go  aw:iy  to  his  own  comfortable  bed 
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and  leave  him  in  such  agony,  to  pass  a  sleepless  and  horrible 
night,  but  in  the  name  of  all  he  held  dear  to  loosen  the  neck 
and  shoulder  straps.  Mr.  Fry  seldom  failed  to  comply,  and 
during  the  two  months  this  man  was  trussed  up  day  and 
night,  this  alone  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  little  sleep. 

At  the  end  of  this  two  months  even  Governor  J^ones,  the 
pompous  and  cruel,  was  disgusted,  and  one  day  while  going 
his  round  he  looked  at  the  man  as  usual,  and  I  heard  him 
say  to  warder  Vile  : 

"  How  long  has  that  man  been  in  the  jacket  ?  * 

"  Two  months,  sir,"  replied  the  warder. 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  overdoing  it,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor, as  he  tramped  away. 

Warder  Vile  reported  this  speech  of  the  governor's  to 
Mr.  Fry,  and  he  to  Dr.  Braine,  who,  in  his  turn,  came  at 
once  and  ordered  the  jacket  to  be  taken  off.  The  man's 
right  hand  was  the  worst,  and  the  skin  had  all  come  off  or 
hung  in  great  rags ;  the  hand  was  closed  and  much  swollen. 
This  the  doctor  took  hold  of,  and,  inserting  his  own  under 
the  patient's  fingers,  he  gave  a  sudden  and  powerful  wrench 
to  open  the  fingers,  but  as  these  had  become  permanently 
crooked  it  could  not  be  done,  the  inflamed  state  of  the  joints 
caused  the  man  a  pang  that  he  remembers  vividly  to  this  day. 
Very  lately,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  that  hand,  it  was  still 
crooked,  and  all  the  joints  permanently  enlarged,  and  the  left 
hand  still  showed  marks  of  the  torture.  [  I  may  as  well 
state  that  those  hands  belong  to  me.]  Permanent  pains  in 
the  shoulder  joints  also  remind  him  of  their  compression  in  a 
"Woking  prison  straight-jacket. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
after  torturing  their  victim  for  a  while  let  him  have  a  rest, 
but  once  "  screwed  up  "  in  a  straight-jacket,  there  was  no  get- 
ting away  from  the  pain  as  long  as  it  remained  on,  and  that 
was  usually  as  long  as  the  warders  wished.  Indeed,  I  have 
heard  one  of  them  say  to  Dr.  Braine,  "  I  think  this  man 
better  have  on  a  jacket,"  and  an  order  to  that  effect  would 
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be  given.  All  this  is  a  still  further  proof  that  only  men  of  a 
high  moral  order  should  be  employed  as  warders,  but  as  this 
means  higher  pay  for  them  and  less  servility  in  the  presence 
of  their  superiors,  it  will  be  many  years  before  such  a  chan<re 
is  adopted,  it  being  the  present  policy  of  the  British  (rovern- 
ment  to  get  the  whole  of  tlte  work  done  by  a  class  of  men  who 
can  live  and  bring  uj)  families  on  a  pittance,  reserving  all  the 
"  big-pay -and-little-work  "  places  for  themselves,  their  friends, 
and  relatives,  who  have  inherited  the  knowledge  of  "  how  not 
to  do  it,"  and  do  that  to  perfection. 

In  1884,  some  time  after  the  events  described  in  this  chap 
ter,  warder  Vile,  with  three  assistant  warders,  was  sent  to 
escort  a  party  of  prisoners  to  one  of  the  hard-labor  stations, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  journey  they  all  became  more  or 
less  intoxicated  —  not  an  unusual  or  hazardous  occurrence, 
except  in  case  a  knowledge  of  it  reached  the  authorities. 
This  happened,  and  they  were  all  discharged  from  the  service, 
since  which  time  I  have  heard  that  Vile  succeeded  in  getting 
into  a  menial  situation  where  he  can  no  more  knock  about  at 
his  will  and  lord  it  over  convicts. 

The  cleaner  in  the  B  ward  was  a  prisoner  nanu'd  Mackoy, 
and  1  have  seen  him  beat  a  man  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
warders;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  in  whirh 
certain  ]»risoners  were  i)ermitt(Ml  to  tyrannize  over  their  fel- 
lows by  certain  warders.  This  Mackey  was  in  the  hal)it  of 
taking  out  of  the  can  half  the  milk  and  rcjilaciug  it  witli 
water;  of  course  the  milk  was  stolen  for  the  use  of  himself 
and  the  warders. 

No  doulit  when  I  was  scut  out  of  A  ward,  Ablioft 
informed  Vile  and  .Tames  tliat  I  was  a  man  who  woulil 
coiuplaiu  to  the  governor,  and  these  accordingly  mad(>  it  hot 
for  me  all  the  time  1  was  under  their  charge.  esi»ecially  as'  1 
had  complained  to  l>r.  ni'aine  against  one  of  them  for  beatintr 
and  kickiuii-  n»e  shortiv  after  1  came  into  their  ward. 
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BOOKS  —  PRISON  PETS  —  RAT  PERFORMS  ON  THE  TRAPEZE  —  RAT  JEALOUSY  AND 
RODENT  REASONING  —  AN  INTELLIGENT  MOUSE  —  ITS  BETRAYAL  AND  DEATU 
—  A  BEETLE  THE  SOLE  COMPANION  OF  MY  SOLITUDE  —  TAME  FLIES  —  SETTING 
A  fly's  DISJOINTED  LEO  —  CHAMPION  ENCOUNTERS  BETWEEN  FLIES  —  MY 
MOSQUITO   FRIENDS — GENERAL    REMARKS. 

IN  juxtaposition  with  the  chapter  showing  the  worst 
features  of  life  in  a  prison,  I  will  now  present  one  of  an 
opposite  character. 

When  brought  to  the  Infirmary  from  the  punishment- 
ward,  I  was  so  nearly  dead  that  I  could  not  turn  myself  in 
bed,  and  lay  for  eighteen  months  before  I  began  to  rally, 
and  then  very  slowly.  Years  of  suffering  were  imposed 
upon  me,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  genuine  invalids, 
because  the  wretch  Phillips  gloried  in  having  successfully 
deceived  the  good  doctor.  Day  after  day,  long,  dreary, 
sleepless  nights,  dragged  along  monotonously  and  slowly  into 
weeks,  months,  and  years,  with  little  to  occupy  the  mind, 
save  to  stare  at  the  blank,  cold  walls,  and  let  the  thoughts 
wander  aimlessly,  or  surge  tumultuously  as  some  picture  of 
the  happy  past  flashed  across  the  mental  vision  and  plunged 
the  writhing  soul  into  an  agony  of  remorse. 

Books  were  served  out  but  once  a  week,  and  most  of  those 
were  of  an  indifferent  character,  or  unsuitcd  to  my  taste ; 
besides,  the  light  was  bad,  and  to  read  or  study  much  meant 
ruin  to  the  eyesight.  The  plan  of  distribution  of  the  library 
books  was  arranged  according  to  the  usual  ofiicial  red-tape 
stu])idity,  by  which  the  largest  amount  of  work  is  consumed 
to  produce  the  least  possible  result.  In  case  a  man  wished 
to  have  his  book  exchanged,  on  the  appointed  day  he  must 
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put  it  down  at  his  door  before  he  goes  out  to  his  work.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  a  schoohnaster  comes  around,  followed 
by  a  prisoner  carrying  a  tray  containing  a  number  of  books, 
one  of  which  the  jjrisoner  ])icks  up  and  drops  at  the  cell  door, 
and  puts  the  one  returned  in  with  the  others.  The  book  left 
may  be  one  that  the  man  had  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before, 
and  if  he  has  been  long  there  he  is  quite  sure  to  have  had  it 
at  some  previous  time. 

A  real  jdeasure  was  derived  from  those  prisoners'  friends, 
the  rats  and  mice.  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  for  what  is  left 
of  my  mind  I  am  indebted  to  those  animals,  which  I  easily 
tamed,  and  taught  to  be  my  companions. 

Not  long  after  my  arrival  at  Dartmoor,  a  prisoner  gave 
me  a  young  rat  which  became  the  solace  of  an  otherwise 
miserable  existence.  Nothing  could  be  cleaner  in  its  habits, 
or  more  affectionate  in  disposition,  than  this  pet  mL'ml)er  of  a 
despised  race  of  rodents,  it  passed  all  ils  leisure  time  in 
j)reening  its  fur,  and  after  eating  always  must  scrupulously 
cleaned  its  hands  and  face.  It  was  easily  taught,  and  in 
course  of  lime  it  could  j)erf<)rm  nuiny  surprising  feats.  I 
made  a  small  trai)ezc,  the  l)ar  l)eing  a  slate-pencil  al)()iit  four 
inches  long,  which  was  woinul  with  yarn,  and  hung  from 
strings  of  the  same  ;  and  on  this  the  rat  would  perform  like 
an  acrobat,  apj)earing  to  enjoy  the  exercise  as  much  as  the 
perfornianct>  always  delighted  me.  1  made  a  lung  cord  out  of 
yarn,  on  which  it  would  clinil»  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which 
a  sailor  shins  up  a  rope;  and  when  the  coi-d  was  stretched 
horizontally,  it  would  let  its  Ixxly  sway  undei-  and  travel 
along  the  cord,  (dinging  l)y  its  hands  and  feet  like  a  human 
I)erformer. 

A  rat's  natui'al  ])osition  when  eating  a  ]tiece  of  bread  is  to 
sit  on  its  haun(dies,  but  1  had  trained  this  rat  to  stand  ui)i-ight 
on  his  feet,  with  his  head  up  like  a  soldier.  Placing  him 
in  front  of  uu-  on  the  lied,  1  would  hand  him  a  jiiece  of 
Iti-ead,  which  he  would  bold  up  to  his  mouth  with  his  haiuis 
while  standing  ei'eet.      Keeping  one  sharji  eye  on  me  and  the 
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other  on  his  food,  the  moment  he  noticed  that  I  was  not  look- 
ing at  him  he  would  gradually  settle  down  upon  his  haunches. 
When  my  eyes  turned  on  him  he  w^ould  instantly  straighten 
himself  up  like  a  school-boy  caught  in  some  mischief.  He 
always  showed  great  jealousy  of  my  tame  mice,  and  I  had  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  let  him  get  a  chance  to  "  go  for  "  one. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  training  one  of  the  mice,  and  did  not 
notice  that  the  rat  was  near.  Suddenly,  like  a  flash,  he 
leaped  nearly  two  feet,  seizing  the  mouse  by  the  neck  pre- 
cisely as  a  tiger  seizes  its  prey.  Although  I  instantly  snatched 
him  away,  it  was  too  late,  the  one  fierce  bite  having  severed 
the  jugular. 

I  also  made  a  good  many  experiments  to  test  my  rat's 
reasoning  powers,  one  of  which  I  will  describe,  referring  to 

the  accompanying  diagram, 
which  represents  two  up- 
rights with  the  cords  a,  b,  c, 
running  back  and  forth  be- 
tween them.  Placing  the 
rat  on  the  cord  at  a,  he  went 
like  a  sailor  to  the  point  h, 
then  started  toward  the  point 
c,  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  he  appeared  to  realize  that  the  cord  he  was  on  did  not 
lead  directly  to  the  floor.  He  now  returned  to  the  point  b, 
resting  himself  upon  the  cross-piece.  From  that  favorable 
position  he  "  considered  the  matter,"  and  then  took  the  cord 
that  led  directly  to  the  floor. 

I  have  mentioned  mice,  and  indeed  they  were  most  inter- 
esting pets,  easily  trained,  and  as  scrupulously  clean  and  neat 
as  any  creature  of  a  higher  race  could  be.  I  at  times  had  a 
half  dozen  of  them,  which  I  had  caught  in  the  following 
simple  way :  I  first  stuck  a  small  bit  of  bread  on  the  inside 
of  my  pint  tin  cup,  about  half  way  down;  then  turning  it 
bottom  up  on  the  floor,  I  raised  one  edge  just  high  enough  so 
that  a  mouse  could  enter,  and  let  the  edge  of  the  cup  rest  on 
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a  splinter.  It  would  not  be  long  before  one  would  enter,  and 
as  it  could  not  reach  the  bread  otherwise,  it  stood  up,  putting 
its  hands  against  the  sides  of  the  cup,  thus  overbalancing  it, 
causing  the  cup  to  drop,  and  simple  mousie  would  find  itself 
also  a  prisoner. 

Although  there  was  an  order  that  no  prisoner  should  be 
permitted  to  have  any  kind  of  pets,  especially  rats  and  mice, 
and  as  the  prison  swarmed  with  these,  the  warders  had 
become  tired  of  being  obliged  to  "turn  over"  the  cells  and 
prisoners  daily  in  search  of  these  contraband  favorites,  the 
loss  of  which  generally  provoked  the  owners  to  insubordi- 
nation ;  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  tacit  understand- 
ing that  they  were  not  to  be  interfered  with,  i)rovided  they 
were  kept  out  of  sight  when  the  governor  made  his  rounds. 

Nothing  could  overcome  the  jealousy  of  my  otherwise 
gentle  rat  when  he  saw  mc  petting  a  mouse ;  and  he  would 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  sjjring  upon  his  diminutive  rival 
and  put  a  speedy  end  to  his  career. 

I  had  one  mouse  which  to  his  other  accomplishments 
added  the  following:  he  w(juld  lie  in  the  palm  of  my  open 
hand,  wnth  his  four  legs  up  in  the  air,  pretending  to  be  dead, 
only  the  little  creature  kept  his  bright  eyes  wide  open,  fixed 
on  my  face.  As  soon  as  I  said  "  Come  to  life  I "  he  would 
spring  up,  rush  along  my  arm  and  disappear  into  my  bosom 
like  a  flash. 

Some  years  later  (about  1883)  at  "Woking  prison,  I  had 
a  mouse  trained  the  same  as  the  one  aV)ove  described,  and 
was  in  dread  lest  warder  Abbot  should  see  and  destroy  it. 
Therefore,  in  the  ho])e  of  getting  a  guarantee  fur  its  safety, 
one  day  when  the  medical  oflicer,  Dr.  Braine,  on  bis  rotmd 
came  into  my  cell  with  bis  retinue,  I  j)ut  my  mouse 
through  the  "  dead  dog"  iierformance.  The  little  fellow  lay 
exposed  in  my  hand  witli  one  of  bis  twinkling  eyes  fixed  on 
me,  and  the  otber  on  tbese  strangers.  Sucb  was  his  confi- 
dence in  me  tbat  he  went  through  tlie  ))erformance  perfectly, 
and  when  I  gave  the  signal  in  an  instant  he  was  in  my  (as 
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the  poor  thing  believed)  protecting  bosom.  The  doctors 
laughed,  and  the  retinue  of  course  followed  suit  —  if  they  had 
frowned  the  latter  would  have  done  likewise.  The  doctors  ap- 
peared so  pleased  that  I  felt  certain  they  would  order  the 
warder,  as  was  in  their  power,  to  let  me  keep  my  harm- 
less pet,  the  sole  companion  of  my  solitude  and  misery, 
unmolested. 

They  went  outside  the  cell  and  lingered ;  in  a  moment 
Abbot,  the  warder,  came  in,  and  after  a  struggle  got  the 
mouse  out  of  my  bosom  and  put  his  heel  upon  it.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  cried  over  the  loss  of  this  poor 
little  victim  of  over-confidence  in  human  beings. 

At  the  same  prison,  where  I  remained  from  November  3, 
1881,  until  my  release  in  July,  1887,  I  once  procured  a  beetle 
with  red  stripes  across  his  wing-sheaths,  and  trained  him  to 
show  some  degree  of  intelligence.  This  was  for  months  the 
sole  companion  of  my  helpless  solitude,  but  it  was  at  last  dis- 
covered in  my  possession  and  taken  away. 

At  another  time,  when  I  was  for  more  than  a  year  without 
any  means  of  occupying  my  mind,  I  made  friends  with  the 
flies,  and  found  that  they  displayed  no  small  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. I  soon  had  a  dozen  tamed,  and  in  the  course  of  my  long 
observations  I  discovered,  among  other  things,  that  the  males 
were  very  tyrannical  over  the  fair  sex,  and  tried  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  any  of  the  food.  In  the  summer  morn- 
ings at  daylight  they  would  gather  on  the  Avail  next  my  bed 
and  wait  patiently  until  I  had  washed,  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
finished  breakfast ;  then  I  placed  a  little  chewed  bread  on  the 
back  of  my  hand,  when  instantly  there  was  a  rush,  and  the 
first  one  who  got  possession,  if  a  male,  tried  to  prevent  the 
rest  from  alighting,  and  would  dart  at  the  nearest,  chasing 
it  in  zig-zags  far  away.  In  the  meantime  another  would 
have  attained  possession,  and  he  "  went  for  "  the  next  comer, 
and  for  a  long  time  there  would  be  a  succession  of  fierce 
encounters,  until  at  last  all  had  made  good  their  footing  and 
feasted  harmoniously ;  for  as  fast  as  one  succeeded  in  alighting 
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it  was  let  alone.  Sometimes  a  male  would  take  possession  of 
my  forehead,  and,  in  case  1  left  him  unmolested,  he  would 
keep  off  all  intruders  on  what  he  evidently  considered  his 
domain,  by  darting  at  them  in  a  ferocious  manner.  On  one 
occasion  1  noticed  a  fly  that  had  one  of  his  hind  legs  turned 
up,  apparently  out  of  joint.  At  it  was  feeding  on  my  hand  i 
tried  to  put  my  finger  on  the  leg  to  press  it  down.  During 
three  or  four  such  attempts  lie  moved  away,  after  which  he 
appeared  to  recognize  my  kind  intention  and  stood  perfectly 
still  while  I  pressed  on  the  leg.  It  may  ]>e  unnecessary  to 
add  that  I  failed  in  performing  a  successful  surgical 
operation. 

As  the  winter  approached  the  flies  began  to  lose  their  legs 
and  wings ;  those  that  lost  their  wings  would  walk  along  the 
wall  until  they  came  to  the  usual  waiting  sj)ot,  and  as  soon  as 
1  put  a  finger  against  the  wall  the  maimed  creature  would 
crawl  to  the  usual  place  on  my  hand  for  breakfast.  Indeed, 
the  long  years  of  solitude  had  produced  in  me  such  an  unut- 
terable longing  for  the  companionshi])  of  something  which 
had  life,  that  I  never  destroyed  any  kind  of  insect  which 
found  its  way  into  my  cell — even  when  mosquitoes  lit  on 
my  face  I  always  let  them  have  their  fill  undisturbed,  and 
felt  well  repaid  by  getting  a  glinij).se  of  tliciii  as  they  flew, 
and  with  the  music  of  their  buzzing. 

There  a])pcars  to  l)e  a  jji'cpondorating  opinion  that  the 
lives  of  prisoners  must  be  made  as  wretched  as  possiltle  while 
in  prison,  and  the  more  degrading  and  terril)k!  the  j)unisli- 
ments  inflicted  on  them  in  i'lnglisli  ])risons,  the  more  spon- 
taneous tlie  verdict,  "  Served  him  right."  The  great  liody  of 
"  revolvers,"  or  convicts  who  return  again  and  again,  began 
their  criminal  career  in  refoiniatories  and  jails.  Tin;  very 
first  time  they  are  locked  l)i'hind  the  l)ars  is  the  only  time  in 
their  lives  when  they  feel  keenly  the  degradation  of  their 
condition.  Ever  after  they  have  lost  all  sense  that  any 
stigma  attaches  to  imprisonment ;  for  they  see  so  many  others 
there  of  all  classes  of  society,  at  tht;  same  time  i)racticing  the 
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thieves'  code  of  morals :  That  every  man  is  dishonest,  but 
that  the  mass  of  every  community  keep  within  the  limits  of 
the  law,  many  of  them  because  they  lack  the  courage  to  brave 
it,  as  do  thieves.  Therefore,  when  they  get  into  prison,  they 
regard  it  not  as  a  degradation,  but  solely  as  a  misfortune. 

From  the  first  hour  that  any  man  spends  in  prison,  to  the 
last,  if  he  is  subjected  to  degrading  punishments  like  those 
described  in  the  previous  chapter,  he  becomes  more  obdurate 
and  farther  removed  from  the  poasibility  of  reformation. 
What  the  prisoner  feels  most  is  his  loss  of  liberty.  When 
once  the  ponderous  gates  close  behind  him,  and  he  feels  him- 
self cut  off  from  participation  in  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
world  —  its  pleasures  and  associations  —  the  iron  enters  his  soul 
and  rusts  its  way  deeper  and  deeper.  Now  if  this  man  is 
to  be  acted  on  for  good  it  must  be  by  doing  him  good.  Give 
him  every  privilege  consistent  with  his  safe  keeping,  and  if 
occasion  arises  that  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  punishing 
him,  let  it  be  by  the  temporary  loss  of  some  of  those  privi- 
leges. When  educated  men  —  I  mean  gentlemen  —  of  a  high 
moral  standard  are  appointed  as  warders,  with  adequate  pay 
befitting  the  great  responsibility  of  their  positions,  such  de- 
privations will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  found  amply  suf- 
ficient to  keep  up  the  required  discipline.  Among  these 
privileges  small  animals  should  be  allowed  the  prisoners,  to 
be  kept  in  cages  while  the  men  are  absent  from  their  cells 
at  work  or  otherwise,  of  course  under  proper  regulations. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  prisoner's  term  of  servitude  he 
should  be  permitted  to  take  his  cage  of  pets  with  him  to 
keep  as  a  reminder  that  the  wages  of  wrong-doing  is  suf- 
fering in  some  form.  The  domestic  influence  of  such  pets 
would  be  likely  to  prove  a  restraint,  and  do  much  to  pre- 
vent their  owner's  relapse  into  crime. 

Certainly,  prisoners  should  be  allowed  every  means  of 
mental  and  physical  improvement.  The  English  prison  edu- 
cational system,  as  it  came  under  my  notice,  which  gives  but 
a  single  hour  in  a  week  to  the  school,  is  simply  a  farce. 
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DOCTOR   CAMPBELL   RETIRES  —  REMARKS    ABOCT   WARDERS  —  DOCTOR   VON   MARTIN 

—  A  FOUR-BEDDED  DORMITORY  —  ELECTRIC  SHOCKS  "RESTORE"  BEDRIDDEN 
CRIPPLES  —  STRANGE  CHARACTERS  —  A  CADGER  AND  A  PICKI'OCKET  —  SELWIN'S 
STORY  —  whopper's  LIKE  —  AN  HONORABLE  PICKPOCKET  —  LOCOMOTOR  ATAXY" 

—  A    pickpocket's    sons  —  EX-SOLICITOR    D MORALIZING  —  A    LITTLE 

LIGHT  FOLLOWED  BY  DEEPER  GLOOM  —  DOCTOR  BRAIXE'S  IDEA  —ABBOT'S 
BRUTALITY — GOVERNOR  BONES  AGAIN  —  UNDER  HIM  WOKING  BECOMES  A  DEN 
OF  HORRORS  —  HE  IS  SUPERSEDED  —  A  RESTORATION  UNDER  DOCTOR  VANE 
C.  CLARKE — PENNOCK,  THE  EPILEPTIC  —  THIRTY-FOUR  YHARS  IN  PRISON  —  HIS 
SAD  STORY  —  A  PROMISE  YET  UNFULFILLED. 

THE  two  preceding  chapters  will  enaljlc  the  reader  to 
understand  more  clearly  much  of  what  follows. 

As  usual,  1  remained  day  and  night  in  the  solitude  of  my 
cell  until  the  medical  officer,  Dr.  Campbell,  resigned  from  the 
service  and  retired  to  |)rivatc  life  with  a  pension  and  the 
inexjiressil^le  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  prisoners  who  ever 
had  the  misfortune  to  come  under  his  treatment. 

He  had  Ijeen  a  medical  officer  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  doctors  in  the  ))rison  service,  as  a  rule,  are  kind  and 
just  to  prisoners.  Under  the  system  of  employing  a  cheap 
class  of  men  for  warders,  the  Ijrutal  element  would  have  a 
still  greater  ascendency  than  at  present,  the  prisons  would 
become  slaughter-ht)uses,  notwithstanding  the  rules  laid  down 
for  their  guidanee,  and  the  higher  authorities  would  be  kept 
in  still  gi-eafer  ignorance  regarding  most  of  the  brutalities 
j)er])etrated,  were  it  not  for  the  doctors. 

In  my  animadversions  concerning  the  warders,  so  far  as  I 
am  <'()ns('iniis  of  it,  I  am  actuated  only  by  the  desire  to  let  the 
truth  be  known.  Xotwitbstanding  the  fact  that  some  wlio 
were   brutal    in   their   treatment   of    others,   were   personallv 
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kind  to  mc,  I  do  not  on  that  account  paint  them  as  excep- 
tional angels ;  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  necessity  of  employing  a  higher  class  of  men  in  that 
capacity  will  be  recognized,  and  changes  for  the  better  made. 

After  Dr.  Campbell  left,  the  assistant  doctor,  Von  ]\Iartin, 
took  charge  pending  the  appointment  of  another  medical 
officer,  which  did  not  take  place  until  a  year  hiter.  During 
this  interval  he  always  treated  me  with  the  utmost  personal 
kindness.  Believing  that  eight  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cell 
was  quite  sufficient,  he  had  me  located  in  a  small,  four-bedded 
dormitory  on  the  ground  floor,  with  three  other  cripples. 
Here  we  were  comfortable  as  long  as  the  warm  weather 
lasted ;  but  as  this  dormitory  had  an  air  space  of  four  inches 
under  the  door  —  for  the  closing  of  which  there  had  been  no 
provision  made  —  also  a  large  transom-window,  which  was 
always  open,  it  was  a  cold  place  for  the  winter  quarters  of 
invalids.  When  it  became  unbearably  cold,  one  of  us  would 
place  our  pillows  or  a  blanket  to  stop  the  opening  below,  and 
with  a  cane  close  the  transom ;  but  as  soon  as  the  warder, 
Abbot,  noticed  this  (not  feeling  the  cold  through  his  heavy 
overcoat)  he  at  once  opened  both,  besides  taking  pains  to 
keep  the  outer  door,  just  opposite,  wide  open,  so  that  the 
temperature  was  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  open  air. 

After  enduring  this  as  long  as  possible  I  explained  the 
matter  to  Dr.  Von  Martin,  who  had  us  removed  to  warm 
cells  on  the  floor  above,  but  of  course  I  was  again  in  soli- 
tude. I  was  in  the  dormitory  more  than  six  months,  with 
three  men  as  unlike  in  character,  natural  traits,  and  ante- 
cedents as  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  together. 

One  of  these  was  the  son  of  respectable  parents,  who  lived 
and  died  within  eight  miles  of  Woking  prison,  where  their 
son  Selwin  was  now  on  the  last  half  of  a  term  of  ten 
years  for  stealing  some  linen  from  a  clothes-line,  his  first 
term  having  been  for  five  years.  He  was  a  very  small  man, 
and  had  been  an  unruly  small  boy,  and  it  was  this  circum- 
stance which  attracted  the  attention  of  a  tramping  chimney- 
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sweep,  who  excited  his  imagination  to  such  an  extent  with 
the  wonders  to  be  seen  in  the  great  world,  that  he  ran  away 
in  his  company,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  "  climbing- 
boy,"  as  young  sweeps  are  designated  in  England.  He  had 
gradually  fallen  into  "  cadging"  ways,  and  for  twenty  years 
had  been  an  inveterate  cadger,  tramp,  and  vagabond.  He 
had  served  more  than  fifty  short  terms  of 
im])risonment  in  the  county  jails  of  every 
shire  in  EIngland  before  incurring  penal 
servitude.  During  the  whole  time  I  was 
in  the  dormitory  he  would  go  on  for  hours 
relating  his  adventures,  telling  not  too  re- 
fined stories  to  the  man  in  the  opposite 
bed  —  a  fair  example  of  the  mutually  de- 
basing influence  of  prison  association. 

Now  for  the  astonishing  si<le  of  this 
man  Sol  win's  character.  During  all  his 
imprisonments  he  had  studied  a  great  deal, 
especially  figures,  till  he  had  Immmjuic  a  fair 
arithmetician,  and  in  algel)ia  he  had  no 
difficulty  with  quadratics.  A  stranger  con- 
versing with  him,  who  knew  nothing  of  his 
antecedents,  would  have  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  he  was  other  than  a  respectable, 
fairly-educated  man. 

This  man  had  claimed  to  be  incapable  of  walking,  having 
lain  in  bed  for  two  or  three  yeais  ;  but  Dr.  Von  Martin  put 
the  battery  on  him  until  be  j)n>iiiise(l  to  try  crutches,  on  wjiieh 
he  just  managed  to  sbiirile  along  in  a  (jueer  way  and  unlike 
any  genuine  cripple  I  had  ever  s^m  —  although  1  do  not  think 
he  was  an  out  and  out  ini]ii>st(»r.  iiut  only  an  individual  ex- 
ample of  the  many  iinalid  prisoners  who  fail  to  get  anything 
done  for  themselves  unless  they  pretend  to  be  much  woise 
than  they  actually  are.  Of  cijurse,  in  sueh  cases  disease  or 
ailment  is  not  readily  a|i|iarcnt.  ami  causes  great  per]»le\ity 
to  the  doctors.  Selwin  was  fnity  years  of  age,  twenty-live  of 
which  he  had  passeil  in  duran<'e. 
33 
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Another  character  in  the  dormitory,  who  was  serving  a 
term  of  seven  years,  having  served  one  of  five  previously, 
out  of  respect  for  his  children,  1  will  designate  by  his  "  flash  " 
name,  "  Whopper." 

He  was  born  in  London,  his  parents  being  trades-people,  who 
permitted  him  to  roam  the  streets,  and  as  often  as  he  could 
obtain  the  required  funds  he  visited  the  "  penny-gaff  "  (two- 
cents-admission  theater),  and  other  places  where  London 
children  are  corrupted.  Whopper  at  an  early  age  became 
very  expert  at  picking  pockets,  and  at  sixteen  he  had  become 
very  proud  of  the  peculiar  reputation  acquired  in  that  "  busi- 
ness." He  had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  smartest  crooks 
in  London,  and  at  forty  years  of  age  had  for  many  years  been 
known  by  the  above  sobriquet,  on  account  of  the  "whopping" 
amount  of  money  he  obtained,  and  the  skill  and  boldness  in 
pocket-picking  which  he  displayed.  His  plan  was  to  dress 
like  a  gentleman  —  he  being  a  handsome  fellow  —  and  by 
some  stratagem  get  admission  as  a  guest  at  aristocratic 
weddings.  As  soon  as  he  saw  any  signs  of  commotion  he 
departed  with  his  booty. 

I  am  now  about  to  make  a  statement  that  may  appear  a 
strange  one  to  some  readers.  It  is  that  this  pickpocket  — 
this  jail  and  prison-bird  —  teas  a  man  of  honor.  He  had 
adopted  crime  as  a  profession,  and  was  as  proud  of  it  as  any 
honest  tradesman  is  of  his  own  occupatiun.  Outside  of  that 
he  was  perfectly  reliable,  his  advice  being  sought  by  those  in 
his  own  line,  who  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  his  honesty. 
He  was  very  particular  to  conceal  his  mode  of  life  from  his 
family,  to  whom  he  was  a  kind  Imsband  and  father,  having 
taught  his  children  to  be  scrupulously  honest ;  and  they  are 
to-day  respectable  and  thriving  tradesmen  in  London.  They 
never  discovered,  until  after  I  became  acquainted  with  him, 
that  their  father  had  been  engaged  in  any  dishonorable  busi- 
ness, or  had  been  in  jail  and  prison.  One  day  he  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  his  sons,  who  had  in  some  way  ascertained 
his  whereabouts.     Whopper  showed  the  letter  to  me,  and  in 
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it  the  son  wrote  that  he  was  sure  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge 
against  his  father,  and  that  in  any  case  he  would  make  aj)pli- 
cation  for  leave  to  bring  him  home. 

At  the  time  of  his  fust  live  years'  penal  servitude,  his 
wife  had  deserted  him  and  her  children  for  another  man,  and 
after  his  release  he  had  paid  for  their  board  in  a  resj)ectable 
family.  lie  remarked  that  for  his  children  he  felt  that  it 
was  a  question  of  school  and  a  trade,  or  jail.     He  had  served 
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his  first  term  at  woi-king  in  the  mud  at  Cliutham.  as  dcsci'ilicd 
elsewhere,  until  he  li;id  been  stricken  down  by  hn^ninninr 
atajji^  or  inability  to  nuidc  JTis  Icl'^s  uub-ss  he  was  lookinir 
at  them.  If  iif  liad  hold  of  anntbcr  man's  arm  and  IooLcmI  nt 
hi.s  feel,  ln'  could  w;dk  very  well;  i)ut  it  lie  turncil  bis  eves 
away,  and  tben  ;ittemitte(l  to  walk,  be  bad  no  idea  of  the 
dirt'ction  in  wbicli  bis  leirs  weic  nio\imr,  and  ibev  would 
sj»rawl   about    bjost'   like   those  of  a  jumpiuLi-jack.     He  com- 
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plctcd  his  first  term  in  1876,  and  was  discharged  a  helpless, 
incurable  cripple,  and  of  course  had  to  abandon  the  profession 
of  pocket-picking. 

He  then  became  a  middle-man  or  agent  between  thieves 
and  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  sometimes  purchasing 
stolen  watches,  jewelry,  and  diamonds  on  his  own  account, 
and  disposing  of  them,  after  changing  the  numbers  of  the 
watches,  melting  the  gold  settings,  etc.,  so  that  the  property 
could  not  be  identified  by  the  legal  owners.  His  reputation 
for  probity,  skill,  and  promptitude  in  negotiating  stolen  goods 
was  so  great  among  the  London  "crooks,"  that  he  soon  had 
all  the  work  of  that  kind  he  wanted.  While  engaged  in  this 
business,  he  had  himself  wheeled  about  in  a  sedan-chair, 
employing  a  man  to  push  it  and  assist  him  generally. 

Whopper  was  rather  polished  in  his  manners,  of  plensing 
address,  and  I  never  heard  him  relate  any  of  the  vile  talcs  or 
make  use  of  the  filthy  language  usual  among  English  pris- 
oners, and  too  frequently  heard  from  the  mouths  of  warders 
in  their  conversations  with  them.  He  was  a  natural  actor, 
and  afforded  us  in  the  dormitory  no  end  of  amusement,  some 
of  his  comic  recitations,  as  he  reclined  in  bed,  causing  convul- 
sions of  laughter.  Altogether,  I  take  him  to  be  the  most 
contradictory  and  remarkable  character  I  ever  met,  and  one 
more  example  of  the  ruin  which  awaits  all  who  once  enter 
into  a  career  of  crime. 

We  had  been  employed  at  knitting,  and  after  I  was  re- 
moved from  the  dormitory  for  the  reasons  given,  I  continued 
that  work  in  my  cell,  and  was  getting  along  as  well  as  could 
be  ex])ccted  for  one  who  was  shut  u|)  all  day  and  night  in 
solitude  —  pet  animals  being  prohibited. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1882,  Dr.  Braine  came  as  the  new 
medical  officer;  but  after  Dr.  Von  Martin's  administration 
for  one  year,  he  had  not  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  clearing 
out  imjiostors ;  and  owing  to  the  wardei's  reporting  a  good 
many  genuine  cases  as  able-bodied  men,  forty  had  been  sent 
away   previously   to   other  stations,  and  I  heard    later  that 
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twenty-two  of  these  had  died  —  a  further  example  of  how 
certain  of  the  most  cunning  and  determined  prisoners  injure 
and  cause  the  death  of  many  others,  by  feigning  maladies  to 
escape  labor,  thus  imposing  on  the  doctors. 

The  first  day  the  new  medical  officer  made  his  round, 
warder  Abbot  threw  open  the  door  of  my  cell  and  shouted, 
"Attention I"  Doctor  Braine,  on  seeing  me,  asked  the  warder 
how  1  was  getting  on.  "Very  bad,  sir,"  he  answered;  "he 
makes  us  all  the  trouble  he  can."  The  fact  is,  1  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  ringing  for  the  warder  but  once  in  the  day. 
This  is  an  example  of  how  j)risoners  are  prejudiced  in  the 
eyes  of  the  authorities,  and  the  l)est  qualification  a  prison- 
doctor  can  have  is  that  of  ability  to  read  under  the  surface 
and  penetrate  the  tough  shell  of  the  various  decej)tions  be- 
neath which  the  truth  is  hidden.  Dr.  Vane  C.  Clarke  j)OS- 
sessed  this  ({ualification  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  lack 
of  it,  as  in  Dr.  JJraine's  case,  renders  them  but  tools  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  warders. 

During  the  warm  weather  we  were  put  out  with  the  stock- 
ing-knitting party  under  a  long  open  gallery  which  commanded 
a  far-extended  view  of  the  beautiful  country.  Though  we 
were  hennned  in  by  liigh  walls  our  longing  eyes  could  roam  at 
will  over  a  si)ace  of  country  that  was/'/vc.  The  fleecy  clouds 
floating  so  la/ily  aloft  made  us  long  for  lilierty.  The  soft 
summer  bree/.e  Idowing  from  the  distant  hills  was  untainted 
with  the  breath  of  slaves,  and  spoke  to  our  hearts  ot  fieedom. 

It  was   here   that   1  first  saw  I> ,  who  was  serving  a 

life  sentence  for  a  scries  of  forgeries  that  carried  ruin  to  many 
people,  including  widows  ami  orphans.  1  was  seated  beside 
him  on  the  same  bench  —  a  I'ow  extending  down  the  gallery 
on  which  were  seated  al)out  one  hundred  men  engaged  in  knit- 
ting stockings  and  ^n  fuitive  whispering.  It  was  ratlicr 
anmsing  to  see  the  warder  niart-h  slowly  uj»  and  down  in  front 
of  the  line  of  knitters,  who,  as  he  got  a  little  jtast,  wouM 
cease  work  and  begin  whispering  eagerly  to  their  neighbors. 
The  warder  turning  saw  every  eye  fixed  intently  on  the  work, 
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the  fingers  making  the  needles  fly  as  if  their  owners'  lives 
were  at  stake.  In  this  way  I  had  a  great  deal  of  stolen  con- 
versation with  D .     At  this  time,  August,  1882,  he  was 

fifty-five,  and  had  completed  five  years  of  his  term  —  was 
crippled  in  one  thigh  by  sciatica,  and  compelled  to  use  crutches. 
He  had  been  a  London  solicitor  and  contractor  —  one  of  his 
jobs  having  been  the  construction  of  the  very  canal  which  ran 
past  within  sight  of  where  we  sat,  and  the  view  must  have 
awakened  in  him  sharp  pangs  as  he  compared  his  former  pros- 
perity with  his  present  wretched  condition.  "  Here  by  my 
side,"  I  reflected,  "  sits  a  man  who  has  had  every  worldly 
advantage  that  money  could  give.  From  birth  he  has  been 
surrounded  with  friends,  received  a  good  education,  and  the 
polish  which  only  association  with  cultured  people  can  confer  ; 
and  yet  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  goal  as  the  pickpocket  who 
is  sitting  next  to  him,  and  who  started  from  the  gutter." 

D appeared  to  me  a  very  nice,  well-disposed  gentle- 
man, and,  although  he  was  the  cause  of  much  ruin,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  he  first  found  himself  in  financial  difficulties 
he  resorted  to  fraudulent  practices  believing  he  was  as  cer- 
tain to  extricate  himself  as  I  was  when  I  retained,  tempora- 
rily, ten  dollars  of  my  employer's  cash.  At  the  time  of  his 
disaster  he  had  a  wife  and  seven  grown  children,  of  whom  he 
was  very  proud,  often  referring  to  them  and  to  the  fine  educa- 
tion they  had  received.  His  great  sorrow  was  that,  through 
his  business  troubles,  they  had  been  obliged  to  forsake  their 
former  residence  in  the  "  "West  End  "  of  London,  to  give  up 
their  horses  and  carriage,  and  to  be  deprived  of  association 
with  the  society  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  He 
could  not  have  been  a  very  bad  man,  for  they  still  loved  him 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  procure  a  pardon,  coming  to  visit 
him  every  three  months,  and  occasionally  getting  a  special 
visiting-order  from  the  Home  Office.  When  arrested  he  was 
a  strong,  healthy,  active  man  of  fifty,  but  these  five  years  of 
retribution  had  changed  him  into  an  old,  decrepit  valetudina- 
rian.    Petition    after  petition  was  refused,  but   at   last   his 
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faithful  wife  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  him  the  glad 
tidings  that  the  sentence  had  been  reduced  to  ten  years,  and 
he  was  discharged  shortly  before  myself. 

Here  was  a  case  where  ruin  had  been  wrought  on  many 
helpless  persons,  and  his  friends  obtained  his  release  from  a 
life  sentence  after  serving  ten  years  —  while  my  friends  had 
a  petition  refused  when  I  had  done  thirteen,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  me  home  in  the  fifteenth  year  by  bringing 
to  bear  the  most  powerful  influence.  Others,  who  were  guilt- 
less as  compared  with  myself,  are  still  held  crushed  within  the 
Lion's  jaws ;  but  then,  we  were  Americans,  and  charged  with 
putting  our  hands  in  the  plethoric  money-bags  of  the  wealthi- 
est corporation  in  the  world. 

It  was  very  pleasant  sitting  beneath  the  shade  of  the  gal- 
lery engaged  in  knitting,  whispering,  and  gazing  out  at  the 
extended  landscape,  or  watching  the  fleecy  clouds  floating  so 
majestically  in  the  dull-blue  English  sky  —  so  different  from 
the  cerulean  of  my  own  lost  native  land.  I  was  incessantly 
repeating  :  "  Sail  on,  0  fleecy  clouds,  you  at  least  are  free  I  " 
How  often  have  1  asked  a  follow  prisoner  if  he  would  like  to 
lie  upon  one  of  them  and  sail  away  anyivheri'.  so  it  should 
convey  him  into  liberty  !  Alas  I  this  relief  to  my  long  period 
of  solitude  in  cells  was  too  short ;  tlie  summer  was  over,  and 
the  knitting-party  was  sent  to  the  close  shop,  and  we  cripples 
kept  in  separate  cells. 

Dr.  Braine  discharged  four  cri))pl(>s  from  the  Infirmary 
—  had  them  [)laced  in  the  same  fii'cless  dormitory  where  I 
had  suffered  so  much  the  previous  winter,  and  ordered  that  I 
should  be  ])ut  into  it  to  work  with  the  otliers  during  the  work- 
ing hours,  and  then  takt'u  liack  to  my  cell.  One  of  the  new 
occu]iants  of  the  dorniiloiv  was  tlic  ex-solicitor.  Ihiring  these 
working  hours  I  sulTered  with  cold.  It  was  in  vain  that  1  ex- 
plained this  to  Dr.  Uraine;  his  orders  were  like  those  of 
the  Medes,  unchauireable. 

In  consecpKMiee,  I  became  cold  and  l)enumb(^d.  T  lived 
entirely  on   bread    (twenty-two  ounces  jier  day),  and    by  the 
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middle  of  January  I  had  become  unable  to  sit  up,  and  I 
begged  of  the  doctor  to  let  me  work  in  my  cell.  Dr.  Braine 
would  no  longer  believe  the  false  reports  of  warder  Abbot, 
and  permitted  me  to  remain  in  my  own  cell  to  work. 

On  several  occasions  this  warder,  Abbot,  had  dragged  me 
about  by  the  collar,  and  given  me  kicks  in  the  side  with  his 
heavy,  hob-nailed  boots.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  when 
the  governor  (Bones)  made  his  round,  1  complained  of  the 
violence  in  Abbot's  presence.  When  1  had  made  the  com- 
plaint. Governor  Bones  said:  "You  are  telling  lies;  no  officer 
would  dare  do  such  a  thing.  You  had  better  be  careful  how 
you  make  any  such  complaints  against  officers,  or  you  will  be 
severely  punished," — and  away  he  tramped. 

When  the  irons  and  chains  were  put  on  me  at  Pentonville, 
Bones  was  governor  there ;  and  it  was  my  misfortune,  and 
that  of  hundreds  of  others,  that  he  had  been  transferred  to 
Woking.  He  could  not  do  so  much  mischief  at  Pentonville, 
as  the  men  were  only  there  for  nine  months;  but  Woking  — 
where  a  great  many  men  were  sent  as  invalids  from  the  hard- 
labor  stations  of  Chatham,  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Dartmoor, 
and  Wormwood  Scrubs  —  became,  under  his  supervision,  an 
unrestricted  place  of  torture,  and  warders  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  they  could  commit  any  brutality  on  prisoners, 
save  for  the  doctors,  without  fear  of  punishment. 

It  was  this  governor  who  mani])ulated  the  Robinson  mur- 
der, previously  mentioned,  in  a  way  to  clear  the  guilty  warders 
and  get  the  honest,  humane  one  discharged  fi'om  the  service 
as  a  lunatic.  But  within  eighteen  months  of  the  period  to 
which  I  have  brought  my  story,  there  was  to  be  a  resurrection 
at  Woking  of  long-buried  humanity,  for  it  was  already  on  the 
l)Ooks  that  the  governorship  would  then  be  transferred  to  the 
able  hands  of  Dr.  Vane  C.  Clarke. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without  recording 
that  Abbot  was  a  cavalryman,  who  was  in  the  "  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade"  in  the  Crimea,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
he  had  received  the  appointment  of  warder  in  the  prison 
service. 
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Across  the  corridor,  opposite  our  dormitory,  there  was  a 
three-bedded  one,  in  which  were  confined  three  other  cripples. 
Two  of  these  were  taken  to  work  in  the  tailors'  shop,  and  that 
the  third  might  not  be  locked  up  in  solitude  all  day  —  except- 
ing the  hour's  exercise  —  he  was  brought  to  sit  with  us  dur- 
ing working  hours,  in  consequence  of  which  I  became  well- 
acquainted  with  him.  This  was  in  1882,  and  he  had  then 
been  in  prison  without  a  break  for  twenty-nine  years.  His 
name  was  Pennock,  and  he  was  serving  a  "  life  "  sentence  for 
the  murder  of  a  youth,  the  crime  being  perpetrated  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  [A  "life"  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  con- 
vict was,  previous  to  18G4,  discharged  after  serving  twelve 
years.  Since  1864  a  now  act  of  Parliament  has  extended  it  to 
twenty  years.  A  "  natural  life  "  sentence  is  only  given  in 
cases  of  murder  or  like  enormities,  and  the  convict  has  no 
hope  of  release  except  by  death.]  When  Pennock  had  served 
eleven  years  and  nine  montlis  he  was  j)ermitted  to  grow  his 
hair  and  beard,  as  usual,  three  months  before  being  set  at 
liberty.  When  the  twelve  years  were  fully  expired  he  was 
dressed  in  citizen's  clothes  and  sent  in  charge  of  a  warder  to 
his  former  home.  On  making  in(iuiries  the  warder  ascer- 
tained that  all  his  friends  were  dead.  lie  applied  to  the  town 
autiiorities  f(U"  a  permit  to  leave  liim  at  the  workhouse,  but 
was  refused,  and  as  he  was  a  i)ariilytie,  unable  to  earn  a 
livelihood  save  by  begging,  be  was  obliged  to  take  him  back 
to  the  j)rison,  where  he  has  since  remained.  In  this  year  of 
our  Lord  Christ  the  Mcrcifid,  ISSS,  he  will  be  serving  his 
thirty-fourth  year  in  j)i'ison,  twenty-two  of  it  since  he  was  l)y 
law  entitled  to  his  liberty,  and  tliis  because  he  is  burieii  in  a 
liviuif  grave  and  has  had  no  nieiins  of  making  his  condition 
known.  Surely  there  are  tlions;in(is  wlio  would  rejoice  to 
assist  him  to  the  ojtportunity  of  drawing  a  full  l)reath  of 
Ciod's  free  air  before  be  dies.  And  tliis  the  more  when  they 
read  the  following  account  of  bis  birth,  and  the  eireumstanees 
under  which  he  committeil  the  crime. 

In  addition  to  his  infirmities,  Pennock  was  born  with  an 
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immense  club-foot,  the  shoe  I  saw  him  have  on  being  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  By  the  use  of  a  crutch  he  could  walk 
after  a  fashion.  While  in  the  dormitory  he  would  drop  off 
into  epileptic  fits  several  times  a  day,  and  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  subject  to  them  from  birth,  his  general  ap- 
pearance bearing  out  the  statement.  Every  one  knows  what 
kind  of  a  life  such  a  deformed  boy  would  have  among  other 
boys  of  whom  he  would  be  the  butt. 

One  of  the  neighboring  boys  plagued  him  so  persistently 
for  years,  that  at  last  Pennock  conceived  a  deadly  hatred 
against  him  and  thirsted  for  that  revenge  which  his  physical 
debilities  precluded  him  from  taking  with  his  fists.  One  day, 
when  he  was  about  eighteen,  a  friend  of  his  married  sister 
called  at  the  house,  leaving  his  loaded  gun  in  the  kitchen. 
Pennock  had  just  returned  fuming  from  fresh  hectorings  of 
his  enemy,  and  spying  the  gun,  he  took  it  unobserved,  went 
and  hid  himself  in  a  hedge,  and  had  but  just  concealed  him- 
self when  his  foe  appeared,  whom  he  shot  dead. 

That  is  his  own  version,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  must 
have  been  very  extenuating  circumstances,  or  he  would  never 
have  been  let  off  for  so  execrable  a  crime  with  a  sentence 
which  the  judge  knew  was  equivalent  to  twelve  years. 

He  appeared  to  me  a  well-disposed  man,  of  a  peaceful, 
quiet  disposition  and  religiously  inclined,  though  he  made 
no  hypocritical  professions  in  that  direction. 

Although  at  the  time  I  was  myself  almost  hopeless  of 
regaining  my  liberty,  I  vowed  that  if  such  an  event  ever 
came  about  I  would  make  his  case  known  where  there  are  so 
many  noble-hearted  benefactors  of  the  unfortunate.  And 
here  indeed  is  the  miserable  of  miscrahles  ! 

Despite  my  own  black  prospects  I  tried  to  console  the 
poor  fellow,  and  told  him  that  if  I  lived  to  be  freed  and  he  was 
still  alive,  a  breath  of  free  air  should  expand  his  lungs  before 
he  died.  Six  years  have  passed  since  that  promise  was  given, 
and  now  it  stands  as  deeply  in  my  heart  as  when  it  was  given. 
He  is  at  the  Parkhurst  prison  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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AGAIN  —  VILE'S  RECEPTION  OF  A  LINATIC  —  "WE  CAN  KILL  A  MAN  AND 
LEAVE  NO  marks"  —  HOW  THEY  DO  IT  —  LUNATIC  IMPOSTORS  AND  THEIR 
DOINGS  —  THE  WOKINO  HIGH  PRIEST — "  LIFE'S  ACTION  "  —  ROBBED  OF  THREE 
tears'  remission  —  GOVERNMENTAL  INCONSISTENCIES  —  JUSTICE  FERSUS  IN- 
JUSTICE. 

IT  was  a  merciful  act  to  send  those  convicts  who  were 
really  insane  to  a  specially  prepared  prison  where  they 
could  receive  the  care  their  condition  deserved,  for  at  the 
regular  prisons  they  were  unavoidably  suhjectod  to  severe 
discipline,  and  consequent  niistrcatnicnt,  which  aggravated 
their  malady  and  gave  little  chance  for  improvement  or 
recovery.  Had  it  been  possible  to  keep  out  the  impostors, 
this  would  have  accomplished  the  humane  purpose  intended 
by  the  board  of  prison  commissioners:  but  this  proved  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  skilled  and  experienced 
doctors.  It  will  be  seen  that  scores  of  convicts  "  put  on  the 
balmy"  so  skillfully,  and  carried  the  imposture  througli  with 
such  perseverance,  as  to  undcriro  successfully  every  test 
known  to  medical  science,  as  well  as  the  most  terrible  j»un- 
ishments  inflicted  on  them  by  the  other  prison  authorities  to 
break  up  their  im[)osture. 

The  first  insane  convicts  wlio  were  sent  to  tlie  criminal 
lunatic  asylum  in  1S04,  were  either  cured  and  sent  back  to 
finish  their  term  of  ])ennl  servitude,  or  on  its  completion 
were  sent  to  the  lunatic  asyhim  of  the  coimty  where  they  had 
l)een  convicted.  At  all  events,  a  large  proportion  eventually 
recovered  their  lil)erty.  and  it  was  not  Ioult  before  they  were 
arrested  in  the  connnission  of  some  criuu\  tried,  convicted, 
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and  returned  to  the  public  works  prisons  or  convict  estab- 
lishments. Here  their  talk,  or  rather  whispering,  with  their 
fellow-prisoners  naturally  turned  on  their  experiences  at  the 
prison  lunatic  asylum,  then  recently  established  at  Broad- 
moor; and  it  soon  became  known  to  the  convicts  throughout 
all  Her  Majesty's  prisons  that  those  among  them  who  were 
declared  to  be  insane  were  sent  to  a  place  of  comparative 
freedom,  where  they  could  act  about  as  they  pleased,  perform 
little  or  no  labor,  or,  in  other  words,  receive  the  humane 
treatment  which  the  better  feeling  prevalent  in  our  time 
requires  toward  those  unfortunates  who  have  from  any  cause 
become  irresponsible  for  their  acts.  As  soon  as  this  became 
known,  numbers  of  men  feigned  insanity  (in  prison  parlance, 
"put  on  the  balmy"),  and  as  the  doctors  were  then  unsus- 
picious, the  tests  applied  were  very  easily  borne,  and  after 
remaining  in  the  hospital  under  observation  for  two  or  three 
weeks  only,  they  were  certified  to  be  insane  and  sent  away  to 
Broadmoor. 

Cases  of  insanity  now  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  suspicion 
of  imposture  became  a  certainty,  and  the  doctors  gradually 
became  more  rigorous  and  applied  tests  which  tried  the  phys- 
ical powers  and  determination  of  the  most  case-hardened  and 
obstinate ;  so  that  by  the  time  to  which  I  have  brought  my 
personal  history,  1883,  those  who  were  really  insane,  or  who 
were  feigning  to  be  so,  were  subjected  to  the  most  terrible 
tests  during  three,  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months,  and  few 
of  the  attempted  impostors  were  able  to  withstand  the  ordeal. 

The  penalty  for  "putting  on  the  balmy"  was  usually  a 
flogging  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  provided  the  doctor  gave 
them  over  to  the  wwtender  mercies  of  the  other  prison  author- 
ities; but  unless  the  man  was  a  very  hard  nut  indeed,  the 
doctors  would  not  let  him  be  reported,  for  in  most  cases, 
before  he  could  be  made  to  desist,  he  had  undergone  an 
amount  of  deprivation  and  suffering  that  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  rigorous  martinet. 

The  foregoing  brief  sketch  will  enable  the  reader  to  better 
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understand  the  wliys  and  wherefores  of  the  various  incidents 
referred  to. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  had  brought  my  story  up  to  the 
spring  of  1883,  when  I  had  been  reduced  very  low  by  the 
peculiar  attentions  of  warder  Abbot,  the  ex-cavalry  private. 
I  was  then  sent  up-stairs  into  B  ward,  the  cells  of  which  were 
used  for  hospital  patients  who  for  any  reason  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  one  of  the  large  hosi)ital  wards  —  the  former 
charges  of  attempting  to  escape  from  Newgate  and  Penton- 
ville  being  the  alleged  reason  for  my  confinement  in  cells 
since  March,  1873  —  ten  long  years.  B  ward  was  in  charge 
of  Vile  and  assistant  warder  James ;  the  one  Vile  by  name, 
both  utterly  vile  and  con-upt  by  nature,  i^oim^  of  the  cells 
were  also  used  for  "observation"  of  tliose  who  were  sus- 
pected of  feigning  insanity  ;  and  under  the  warders  named, 
all  such,  genuine  cases  or  otherwise,  truly  had  a  hard  road  to 
travel. 

When  a  new  patient  was  sent  into  the  ward,  a  scene  very 
much  lilce  the  following  was  enacted  : 

Vile  (to  j^rhoneVj  in  a  hnid,  iiwHurhui  roic^')  —  Staud  there 
against  the  wall!  (^T/icn  i^(<in'ltii</  in  front  of  him.)  What's 
your  name  ? 

Prisoner — John  Smith. 

Vile  (Jookx  menacint////  a  ))io))n>}if,  tJn'n  ;ii>'in;i  him  a  hravt/ 
punch  tvith  the  f.'<t  in  the  i<fo)ii((c}i)  —  Stand  up  straight,  you 
scouiulrel !     What 's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Prisoner  —  Nothing,  only  those  women  are  following  me 
about  day  and  night ! 

Vile  —  Putting   on   the   balmy,   you  !     Take   tliat.' 

(ijiriti;/  him  another  piinrh.)  I'll  learn  you  to  say  "Sir" 
when  you  answer  me  I  , 

And  so  on,  I'oi"  a  half-honr,  just  outside  of  my  cell  door, 
A'ile  winding  up  by  pointimi"  to  a  et-U   and   slioutintr:  '"(Jo  in 

there,  von  1"    and    as    tlie    |)i"ison('r   tniiied    to  go.  be 

received  a  helper  in  the  rear  tVom  the  toe  of  the  warder's 
heavv  lM)ot. 
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I  have  seen  warder  Vile  strike  a  man  with  his  fist  on  the 
chest  and  back  twenty  or  thirty  heavy  blows,  and  kick  him 
with  his  hob-nailed  boots.  1  have  seen  assistant  warder 
James  do  the  same  thing,  and  I  have  been  present  when  he 
stripped  a  patient  stark  naked,  dragged  him  out  of  bed,  and 
while  he  lay  nude  upon  his  back  on  the  floor,  walk  up  and 
down  his  body,  standing  full  weight  with  both  feet  on  his 
chest  and  abdomen.  James  Aveighed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  All  this  would  be  done  in  a  way,  well  understood 
by  prison  warders,  that  left  no  external  bruise  or  mark,  but 
was  pretty  certain  to  bring  on  heart,  liver,  or  other  com- 
plaints, of  which  the  man  was  likely  to  die.  I  have  heard 
one  of  the  men  thus  treated  complain  to  Dr.  Braine  in  the 
presence  of  those  warders;  but  as  the  doctor,  on  examination, 
could  discover  no  marks,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  complaint 
—  the  warders  standing  by  with  such  an  honest,  innocent 
expression  of  indignation,  apparently,  mingled  with  pity  for 
the  mendacity  of  the  prisoner  who  dared  tell  the  doctor  such 
"  audacious  falsehoods,"  that  even  their  victim  was  abashed, 
and  faltered  so  that  the  doctor  left  with  the  impression 
that  the  warders  were  much-enduring  men  of  humanity  and 
integrity. 

[It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  /  am  the  man  who  was 
"operated"  upon,  as  described.] 

In  1884,  the  board  of  prison  commissioners  having  decided 
to"  break  up  and  do  away  with  the  Woking  prisons,  the  con- 
victs able  to  be  removed  to  other  stations  were  sent  away ;  I 
being  crippled  was  sent  to  the  west  wing,  which  was  used  for 
the  confinement  of  convict  lunatics  who  were  to  remain  until 
a  special  wing  for  their  accommodation  should  be  erected  at 
^Broadmoor. 

In  the  C  hospital  ward  there  were  twenty -four  beds  for 
patients,  twelve  of  which  were  in  cells,  the  remainder  in  an 
open  ward  where.I  was  located. 

There  were  three  wards,  A  the  lower,  B  the  second  floor, 
and  C  the  upper.     The  Avliole  prison  Avas  surrounded  by  a 
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brick  wall  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  The  west  wing, 
or  lunatic  wing,  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  prison  by  a 
cross-wall,  and  the  space  around  it,  within  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  was  divided  by  walls  into  three  yards,  one 
for  dangerous  lunatics  ;  the  largest,  comprising  about  an  acre, 
was  used  for  a  flower  and  vegetable  garden,  which  some  of 
the  inmates  could  cultivate  for  themselves. 

The  prisoners  here  were  all  considered  patients  and  were 
under  the  special  charge  of  the  medical  officer  and  his  assist- 
ants. When  it  did 
not  storm  the  pa- 
tients were  out  in 
the  garden  two  hours 
in  the  forenoon,  and 
the  same  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Tlicy  were 
also  in  the  recrea- 
tion-room from  half- 
past  eleven  to  one 
o'clijck,  and  from 
half-past  four  to  six 
p.  M.,  so  that  they 
])assed  only  eighteen 

hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  tlieir  cells  or  dormitories; 
those  who  worked  out  on  the  farm  or  in  the  wash-liouse 
having  still  less  time  to  j)ass  in  them. 

AVlu'u  1  was  for  the  first  time  in  the  recreatinn-room  I  at 
once  noticed  a  set  of  chcss-meii,  but  tlu'sc;  had  never  been 
used,  as  no  one  understood  the  game.  Hoard  and  men 
were  l)roiiglit  out,  and  1  soon  had  so  many  apt  pnj)ils  that  I 
was  oliliged  to  make  three  other  sets  of  men.  1  mixed  some 
porridge,  bi'ead,  and  sand  into  doULdi,  mo<leU'd  them  into  shape, 
and  they  answei-ed  the  jmrpose  a(lnural)ly. 

The  place  had  been  fitted  for  eonvict-hmatics,  and  furnished 
witli  every  facility  usually  found  in  free  insane  asylums  for  the 
employment  of  tlie  minds  of  the  inmates;  but  the  conduct  of 
twenty  or  thirty  of  those  who  had  got  there  by  imp(jsing  on 
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the  doctors  had  caused  a  gradual  reduction  of  those  facilities 
and  privileges. 

These  pretended  lunatics  had  taken  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation and  cared  for  nothing  but  their  own  indulgences,  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  were  really  insane.  They  were  the 
most  hardened,  desperate,  and  depraved  characters  that  the 
English  system  of  imprisonment  could  produce  — and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal. 

A  majority  of  them  had  cicatrices  on  their  backs  left  by 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails.     Every  day  there  were  ring  lights  in  the 

yard,  which  the  war- 
ders enjoyed,  and 
stood  around  to  see 
fair  play. 

Within  the  pris- 
on they  smashed  up 
the  furniture  and 
even  destroyed  the 
specialties  so  hu- 
manely provided  by 
the  government  for 
those  doubly  unfor- 
tunate wretches, 
convict  lunatics,  who 
were  really  insane.  Billiard  and  bagatelle  tables,  books, 
and  pictures,  were  willfully  mutilated  by  these  reckless  impos- 
tors. They  played  upon  the  infirmities  of  the  really  insane 
and  imbecile,  recking  not  how  much  these  were  injured,  pro- 
vided they  themselves  had  "  a  lot  of  fun  "  out  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures. 

There  were  some  strange  characters  in  this  unique  institu- 
tion. One  man  believed  that  the  prison  was  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, and  himself  the  high  priest.  In  the  course  of  years  he 
had  with  infinite  labor  worked  down  and  polished  veined 
stones,  which  were  common  in  that  part  of  England,  into 
imitation  cameos  and  other  really  fine  works  of  art.  With 
these  he  had  made  a  breast-plate,  also  imitated  all  the  other 
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parts  of  the  costume  of  a  high  priest  made  from  precious 
stones.  In  order  to  keep  him  quiet  the  doctor  had  given  him 
materials,  and  he  had  rigged  himself  out  in  the  full  costume 
of  a  high  priest,  except  that  the  hat  was  ornamented  with 
feathers.  Following  the  doctor's  cue,  the  warders  humored 
his  "  craze,"  and  every  Sahliath  formed  a  body  guard  for  him 
while  he  marched  in  state  to  the  chaj)el. 

Another  man,  by  the  name  of  Dickens,  believed  himself 
the  greatest  poet  on  earth,  and  had  written  a  play,  showing 
up  the  horrors  of  war.  The  plot  and  |)lan  of  the  i)lay  were 
really  good,  but  it  was  written  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
He  had  named  it  "  Life's  Action,"  and  this  sobriquet  had 
taken  the  jdace  of  his  own  name.  "Life's  Action"  was  con- 
tinually spouting  portions  of  his  drama.  He  took  a  particular 
fancy  to  me,  and  used  to  recite  it  to  me  by  the  hour.  At 
the  time  1  was  composing  a  good  doid  of  rhyme  myself, 
and  although  he  thought  his  t)\vn  incom{tarnb]e,  after  1  had 
altered  a  few  lines  of  it  for  him  Ik;  was  so  much  jileased 
that  he  wished  me  to  go  through  the  wliole,  ])ut  so  secretly 
that  no  one  should  susi)ect  that  I  had  a  hand  in  "  Life's 
Action."  As  it  was  my  custom  wliilo  among  the  insane 
there  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  benelit  or  to  give 
healthy  occu|)ation  to  their  diseased  minds,  of  course  I  ac- 
ceded to  his  wishes.  He  bi'oiiglit  mr  liis  manuscript  book, 
and  I  rewrote  tlu?  whole,  following  his  style  in  a  genei-al 
way,  cutting  out  incohereneies  and  filling  in  where  i'ei|uinMl, 
so  that  when  it  left  my  hands  it  certainly  i)ossessc(l  some 
metre,  rhyme,  an<l  reason.  I  would  write  a  slate  full  at  a 
time,  tills  he  would  take  and  eopy  on  foolsea])  wliieli  tlif 
doctor  allowed,  while  I  was  lillini:'  anotliei-  slate.  \\'iicn 
we  had  completed  the  job  lie  was  so  highly  deliirlitfd.  and 
in  the  same  degree  so  fearful  that  any  one  should  diseoxci- 
the  changes  were  not  his  own,  that  be  took  the  old  nianu- 
sciM|)t  and  put  it  in  the  stoNC,  so  that  tbei-e  coidd  be  no 
com|tai-isou  of  tliti  old  and  new.  This  man  Piekens  bad 
receive<l   a  sentcm-e  of    lifttcn  years'  j»enal   servitude  for  at- 
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tenii)tiiig  to  shoot  his  wife  and  then  himself.  He  was  of  a 
respectable  family,  a  distant  cousin  of  the  great  novelist. 

••  While  on  the  public  works  eleven  years,"  said  Dickens, 
"  1  composed  '  Life's  Action '  with  only  a  slate  to  write  on, 
and  committed  it  to  memory  as  fast  as  it  was  composed. 
You  see  what  a  splendid  work  it  is,  and  because  I  used  to 
recite  it,  they  put  me  down  '  balmy,'  and  instead  of  sending 
me  home  when  I  had  done  eleven  and  a  half  years,  they  are 
keeping  nic  among  these  insane  people  and  forcing  me  to 
serve  the  whole  hfteen  years,  thus  depriving  me  of  the 
three  and  one-half  years  of  fairly  earned  freedom." 

Indeed  this  last  was  a  real  grievance,  and  the  case  of 
Dickens  was  a  type  of  many  other  genuine  cases  of  insanity 
which  came  under  my  notice  during  the  three  and  one-half 
years  that  I  was  located  in  the  lunatic  wing.  This  is  the 
injustice  —  nay,  robbery  —  which,  if  perpetrated  by  a  pri\atc 
individual  instead  of  by  the  British  Government,  would  in 
the  eyes  of  every  right-feeling  person  be  considered  not  only 
a  base  and  dishonorable,  but  a  criminal  act,  which  should 
consign  the  doer  to  a  {)eriod  of  seeing  how  the  world  looked 
from  inside  the  grates,  and  long  enough  to  give  j)lenty  of 
time  for  contemplation  of  his  turpitude. 

In  the  aggregate  a  large  number  of  men  have  earned  the 
legal  remission  of  a  portion  of  the  original  sentence,  and 
on  showing  signs  of  hallucination  on  one  subject  —  though 
right  enough  in  all  others  —  instead  of  giving  them  their 
liberty  at  the  time  stipulated,  they  are  sent  from  all  the 
convict  establishments  to  the  lunatic  wing  at  A\'oking,  where 
they  are  kept  till  the  full  term  of  the  sentence  has  expired. 

For  example,  Dickens  was  as  sensible  as  ordinary  men 
on  all  subjects  save  that  of  his  hobby,  "■  Life's  Action."  He 
had  a  good  trade,  was  industrious,  and,  despite  his  hallucina- 
tion, was  (]uite  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  withal 
was  an  honest  man.  His  general  principles  were  good  ;  he 
had  Ijeen  in  the  lunatic  wing  some  years  when  I  first  saw 
him  there,  and  had  seen  an  unlimited  number  of  the  horrible 
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abuses  prevalent  before  and  after  my  arrival.  It  would  re- 
quire another  volume  to  recount  what  1  saw  myself.  Dick- 
ens was  inoffensive,  careful  not  to  infrinj^e  the  rules,  and 
never  got  into  trouble  with  any  one.  At  the  time  I  fust 
knew  him  he  wore  the  special  blue  dress,  the  possession  of 
which  })roved  that  he  had  earned  his  three  and  one-half 
years  remission,  therefore  entitled  to  his  liberty,  also  that  he 
bore  a  good  prison  character.  lie  fretted  constantly  at 
being  retained  in  prison  so  unjustly,  and  I  am  sure  it  was 
of  great  injury  to  his  mind.  The  reason  assigned  was  that 
the  workhouses  or  asylums  of  the  j)laces  whence  the  con- 
victs were  sent  would  not  receive  insane  men  until  they  had 
served  out  the  full  term  of  their  sentence,  and  this  because 
for  that  length  of  time  the  county  or  township  could  tliruw 
npo)i  the  (jeneral  governnwut  tlic  crpon^e  of  inaintdi/iiii;/  them. 
A  reason  indeed  for  a  glaring  wi-ong  a(/(iinst  a  ih'fenxelei<s 
clax.s  who' are  arhUtiona////  puit'tshed  on  (tcrouiit  of  their  iit- 
firrnttiex!  And  this  permitted  to  go  on  thirty  years  by  the 
all-powerful  central  governuu-nt  I 

While  on  the  subject  1  Ix'g  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  another  almost  e(|ii:il  robljery,  only  the  sufferei's 
are  not  yet  lunatics:  The  d()et(jis  have  Itecome  so  skillful, 
and  their  tests  so  thorough,  that  if  is  seldom  a  man  can 
sham  sickness  so  successfully  as  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
hospital.  Yet  the  moment  a  sick  man  is  admitted  into 
the  hospital  his  reuiissi(jii  niaiks  cease,  and  I  have  known 
instances  in  which  men  had  it  remain  in  {)rison  eighteen 
months  longer  on  a  seven  \('ais"  sentence  xolch/  heeaiixe  thrij 
IV'' re  Hiek. 

During  my  im|)ris()nnient  1  was  oci-nsionally  granted  a 
itlank  form  on  which  1  wrote  petitions  in  my  own  Ix-iialf,  l»ut 
invai'ialtly  the  I'eply  was  the  same  :is  in  i]\r  I'li'-siniile  of  one 
of  the  refusals  of  the  Mngiish  l!o\  eiiiment  to  gi'ant  my  I'elense, 
the  application  lia\ing  been  pn'senteil  by  the  lion,  .lohn  \l. 
Ibick,  the  iiilliient  ial  IJepicsentat  i\  f  of  the  first  dislriel  of 
Connecticut    in   CoULircss. 
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HEEP  (not  "rniAH")  —  A  SKETCn  OF  niS  LIFE  —  AT  FIFTEEN  HE  ESCAPES  FROM 
A  LUNATIC  ASVLUM  —  OHTAINS  A  SITIATION  —  UOIiS  HIS  EMPI.OYEK  —  ESCAPE 
FKOM  KAYNEI.L  ASYLIM  —  STEALS  AN  ATTENDANT'S  SUIT — GETS  FIVE  YEARS 
PENAL  SERVITUDE  AT  CHATHAM  —  SENT  FROM  PRISON  HACK  TO  THE  ASYLUM  — 
ESCAPES  NUDE  WITU  SUAVED  AND  lU.ISTERED  HEAD — HOW  HE  GOT  A  SUIT  — 
HOW  HE  LEARNED  THE  PAINTERS'  TRADE  —  HOW  HE  GOT  A  SECOND  TERM  OF 
SEVEN  YEARS — "FETCHES"  THE  WOKING  LUNATIC  WING  —  DISCHARGE  AND 
DEPARTURE  FOR  AMERICA  —  HE  RETURNS  —  GETS  A  THIRD  TERM  OF  TEN 
YEARS  —  BLEEDING  —  STRAIGHT-JACKET  —  FOURTEEN  MONTHS  WITHOUT  EATING 
—  AN    ORIGINAL   PETITION    AND    "  POEM  "    IJY    NIHLO    CLARK. 

IX  the  early  spring  of  1884  I  was  transferred  into  an  asso- 
ciation dormitory  of  twelve  beds  —  these  beinir  about  four 
feet  apart.  In  the  bed  next  to  mine  was  a  prison  genius 
named  Heep,  who  was  one  of  the  most  sintrular  characters  I 
ever  met.  As  J  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  fre- 
quently up  to  the  time  of  my  leleasc,  I  may  as  well  irive  here 
a  sketch  of  his  life  as  related  to  me  by  himself.  lie  was  born 
in  the  town  oF  Macclesfield,  near  Manchester,  in  18")2,  of  rc- 
s))ectal)le  mechanics,  or  tradcs-peoith?  as  they  ai'c  called  in 
England.  His  father  died  when  lleej)  was  al)()ut  five  years 
of  age,  and  after  a  time  his  mother  married  a  carpenter  and 
joiner  of  the  jdace. 

Young  Heep  was  a  lively  chiM.  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks, 
and  does  not  i'em(Mnl)er  the  time  since  he  could  walk  that  lui 
was  not  in  snme  mischief,  and,  as  he  remai'ked,  "took  to  all 
soi'ts  of  deviltry  as  naturally  as  a  (hick  to  water."  As  Ioult 
as  his  f)wn  father  lived  there  was  not  inucdi  check  on  his  mis- 
chievous ju'opensities.  ])ut  his  step-lnt bei- jd-oved  to  be  a  severe 
and  stern  judLn",  and  brouLdit  biiu  to  book  b)r  everv  iri'cuular- 
ity,  tlii'asbiiiir  him  most  uiiniei'cifully  tor  each  otVcnse.  His 
mother   ctjuhi   not   have   tilled   her   maternal    duty  very  judi- 
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cioiisly,  judging  from  the  fact  that  before  he  was  twelve  years 
old  she  set  him  to  follow  and  watch  his  step-father  to  the 
house  of  a  woman  of  whom  she  was  jealous.  The  boy  pos- 
sessed great  natural  abilities,  and  in  good  hands  would  have 
turned  out  something  different  than  a  life-long  prison  drudge. 
He  was  handsome,  genteel  in  appearance,  an  apt  scholar, 
though  very  self-willed  and  headstrong,  and  as  he  grew  up  his 
naturally  hot  temper  became  uncontrollable.  At  an  early  age 
he  had  discovered  that  by  threats  of  self-injury  he  could  bend 
his  parents  to  his  wishes,  but  found  in  his  step-father  one  who 
would  put  up  with  no  nonsense ;  even  when  he  cut  himself  so 
as  to  bleed  freely,  instead  of  the  coveted  indulgence  it  only 
procured  him  an  additional  thrashing. 

At  fifteen  he  had  become  ungovernable  at  home,  and  his 
father  had  him  put  in  the  county  insane  asylum,  where  he 
remained  a  year  and  a  half.  While  there  he  caused  so  much 
trouble  that  the  attendants  were  only  too  glad  when  he 
escaped  and  went  to  Liverpool.  Here  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  situation  with  a  dealer  in  bric-a-brac,  rare  books,  and 
antiquities.  In  a  short  time  the  proprietor  placed  so  much 
confidence  in  his  integrity  that  he  gave  him  the  charge  of 
his  place  during  his  own  absences,  and  young  Heep  was  not 
long  in  taking  advantage  of  his  position  to  rob  his  employer 
by  taking  a  book  or  other  article  which  he  sold  to  some  one 
of  his  master's  customers.  This  went  on  for  some  time 
until  on  one  occasion  he  took  a  book  to  a  shop  kept  by  a 
woman  to  whom  he  had  previously  sold  several  articles  and 
offered  it  for  a  sovereign.  She  examined  it  and  found  that 
it  was  an  ancient,  illuminated  Greek  manuscript,  worth  fifty 
times  more  than  the  price  young  Heep  asked  for  it,  and, 
suspecting  something  wrong,  she  told  him  to  come  again 
for  the  money  the  next  evening.  At  the  ap])ointed  time  he 
entered  the  place  and  was  confronted  by  his  master,  who 
contented  himself  with  upbraiding  him  for  his  perfid}",  and 
discharging  him  from  his  service. 

At  this  period  of  his  career  he  had   contracted   vicious 
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habits,  the  most  pernicious  for  him  being  that  of  drink, 
for  when  sober  he  was  in  his  right  mind,  but  the  moment 
the  drink  was  in  —  like  Edgar  A.  Poe  —  his  common  souse 
departed,  and  he  became  a  raving  maniac,  ready  to  fight  or 
perpetrate  any  other  act  of  folly. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  associated  with  tliieves,  and 
had  been  tempted  to  steal  only  in  order  to  supply  means  for 
improper  indulgences. 

Not  long  after  being  discharged  from  his  situation  he  was 
found  by  the  police  acting  in  so  insane  a  manner  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  that  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  was 
taken  had  him  sent  to  the  Raynell  lunatic  asylum.  Here, 
being  perfectly  reckless,  he  carried  on  all  sorts  of  games 
which  made  him  obnoxious,  although  making  himself  very 
useful  in  work  which  he  liked,  such  as  gardening,  etc.  Ho 
also  took  up  fancy  painting  and  soon  l)ecame  a  skillful  copy- 
ist of  prints  of  any  descri|)tion,  enlarging  or  reducing,  and 
])ainting  them  in  oil  or  water  col(U's.  lie  also  l)ecanie  a  good 
decorator  and  sceno-])ainter,  besides  devoting  time  to  xarious 
studies,  including  nnisic. 

At  last  he  lV)und  moans  to  oft'oct  his  escape  and  lay  in 
hiding  until  night,  thou  as  ho  had  on  the  asylum  oIdIIios, 
which  Avould  l)otray  liini,  bo  wont  Itack  and  got  in  Ibi'ough 
the  window  of  the  tailors'  shop,  which  was  in  an  isolatoil 
building,  and  exchanged  the  olothos  he  had  on  for  a  suit 
))el()nging  to  one  of  the  attoiidants.  Thinking  hiinsoll'  now 
safe  from  roeon-nition  ho  started  off  aoi-oss  the  countiy.  hut 
had  iu»t  gone  nioi-e  than  twenty  luilos  when,  in  passing 
through  a  small  town,  a  policoiuan  who  had  just  hoard  of 
the  osoape  from  Kaynoll,  arrested  him  on  suspicion. 

The  Ivavnell  authorities  sent  sniu''  one  to  identity  him  :  ho 
was  taken  Itack,  triiMJ  on  the  cliai-'i*'  of  stoaliuL'' the  atten<hiiit's 
suit  of  olothos.  which  hi'  still  had  on,  was  oouviotod  tiy  the 
usual  *•  intelli'j'ont  "  jury  and  sontcuiMMJ  to  live  yeai's  penal 
sor\  itudo. 

Let  tlu'  reader  mark  this  and  what   follows,  then  compart^ 
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it  "with  the  fact  that  no  person  certified  hy  the  doctors  to  he  of 
unsound  mind  can  according  to  English  laiv  he  tried  for  any 
offense  whatever.  He  finished  liis  term  of  imprisonment  at 
Chatham  and  instead  of  being  set  at  liberty  was  sent  under 
guard  back  to  tlie  as\'Ium ! 

According  to  English  law,  if  a  person  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  escapes  and  keeps  away  fourteen  days  he  cannot  after 
that  be  arrested,  until  he  commits  fresh  acts  of  insanity. 

After  several  futile  attemps  he  at  last  made  good  his 
escape  and  obtained  work  with  a  farmer,  where  he  remained 
safe  for  thirteen  days,  and  was  congratulating  himself  that  in 
less  than  another  day  he  would  be  free,  when  his  thoughts 
were  broken  off  by  the  appearance  of  two  attendants  who 
seized  and  carried  him  back  to  the  asylum. 

The  events  above  narrated  had  driven  him  into  a  state  of 
desperation  at  what  he  felt  to  be  gross  injustice,  and  he 
carried  on  in  such  a  way  that  the  doctor  ordered  his  head  to 
be  shaved  and  blistered  as  a  punishment,  the  straight-jacket 
and  all  other  cocrsive  measures  having  been  of  no  avail.  The 
night  watchmen  had  orders  to  watch  him  closely,  but  he 
kept  so  sharp  an  eye  on  the  watchman  that  he  caught  him 
asleep,  and  creeping  to  the  closet  window,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously tampered  with,  crept  out,  and  after  climbing  the 
low  wall  found  himself  on  a  raw  November  night,  with  the 
rain  falling  in  torrents,  a  stark-naked,  head-shaved-and-blis- 
tered,  but  once  more  a  free  man.  In  this  condition  he  wan- 
dered on  throughout  the  night,  and  just  before  daylight  he 
entered  a  cemetery  to  fmd  that  refuge  among  the  dead  of 
which  he  thought  himself  so  cruelly  deprived  by  the  living. 

]>eneath  the  entrance  to  the  church  there  was  a  passage 
which  led  to  some  family  vaults  in  the  basement,  and  he 
crept  down  the  passage  to  seek  some  shelter  for  his  nude 
body  from  the  driving  rain,  which  had  chilled  him  through. 
"While  groping  about  in  the  dark  his  hand  rested  on  some- 
thing soft,  which,  to  his  unbounded  delight,  proved  to  be  an 
old  cout  which  had  probably  been  left  there  by  the  sexton, 
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and  forgotten.  lie  remained  hidden  all  day,  and  traveled 
through  the  fields  all  night,  during  which  he  found  a  "scare- 
crow," from  which  he  transferred  to  his  own  person  its  old 
hat  and  trousers. 

He  said  that  although  so  hungry,  he  never  had  felt  so 
happy  as  he  did  at  finding  himself  once  more  "  dressed  up." 
After  proceeding  a  few  miles  farther,  he  ventured  into  a 
laborer's  cottage  in  quest  of  food,  which  was  given  him,  and 
with  it  a  pair  of  old  boots.  As  dilapidated,  ragged,  vagabond- 
looking,  honest  people  are  common  in  England,  no  questions 
were  asked,  and  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  rejoicing  in  that 
freedom  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  foi'  ten  years  or  more. 

Amidst  all  his  pranks  he  had  never  been  charged  with 
idleness,  and  now  worked  at  odd  jobs  about  the  farms  until 
he  had  procured  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  when  he  applied  to 
a  master  house-painter  for  work  as  a  journeyman,  though  he 
had  never  done  anything  of  that  kind.  The  master,  pleased 
with  his  appearance,  gave  liiin  a  trial,  but  the  first  jol)  showed 
such  ignorance  of  the  art  of  house-painting  that  he  was  forth- 
with discharged  with  a  half  day's  wages.  However,  he  had 
picked  u])  some  valuable  hints,  and  being  veiy  apt.  by  the 
time  he  had  been  more  or  less  summarily  discharged  from 
half  a  dozen  })laces,  he  had  become  a  good  workman,  and 
henceforth  liad  no  trouble  aljout  retaining  any  situation  as 
long  as  lie  refrained  from  beer  and  restrained  his  temi)er ; 
but  at  the  sliu-htest  fault-lin<liiit:  on  the  part  of  the  master,  he 
would  fly  into  a  jtassion  ami  tlirow  uj)  his  situation,  and  this, 
especially,  it'  he  suspected  that  anything  had  leaked  out  about 
his  iin|irisnniiient. 

Wliili'  at  wni'k  with  a  companion  at  ])ainting  the  interior 
of  a  geiitji'iiinii's  resilience  near  Hradford,  a  word  <»r  two  was 
(irojijied  wliich  made  him  believe  jiis  fellow-woi-knuui  had 
become  awai'i'  of  his  beiuL''  an  ex-convi('t.  (Quitting  work,  he 
went  to  a  [niblie  house,  passiuLT  the  rest  of  the  dav  in  carous- 
ing. Al)uut  midnight,  while  on  his  way  to  his  l)oar(ling-house, 
it  occurrefl  \n  him  that   he  had  noticed  a  tro(jd  manv  valual)le 
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tilings  about  the  gentleman's  house  which  he  could  obtain. 
No  sooner  thought  than  done ;  the  entrance  was  in  a  moment 
gained;  he  had  just  consciousness  enough  left  to  gather  a  few 
things,  then  lie  down  by  the  side  of  them  and  fall  into  a 
drunkard's  sleep,  in  which  the  servants  found  him  when  they 
came  down  in  the  morning.  A  constable  was  sent  for,  he 
was  given  in  charge,  tried,  convicted  of  the  crime  of  burglary, 
and  sentenced  to  seven  years  penal  servitude. 

His  former  term  of  five  years  had  made  him  a  proficient 
in  all  the  dodges  of  prison  life,  and  he  felt  justified  in  his 
own  mind  in  using  all  his  craft  in  order  to  put  in  his  seven 
years  as  easily  as  possible.  As  he  had  been  in  RayncU  asy- 
lum, he  knew  that  by  "  putting  on  the  balmy  "  so  as  to  be 
sent  to  the  lunatic  department,  he  would  not  be  subjected  to 
the  prison  rules,  and  be  as  well  off  as  he  had  been  in  the  free 
asylums.  Persistent  attempts  at  suicide  by  cutting  himself 
in  the  arms  and  legs  with  a  piece  of  glass  so  as  to  bleed 
freely,  accomplished  his  purpose.  Being  placed  with  the 
other  convict  lunatics  at  Woking,  he  made  himself  useful  as 
a  gardener,  but  on  account  of  his  bad  temper  and  overbearing, 
quarrelsome  disposition,  obnoxious  to  his  fellow-prisoners. 

However,  when  he  had  served  about  five  years  and  six 
months.  Dr.  Campbell  gave  him  his  remission-marks  and 
sent  him  away,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  to  Dartmoor  prison  a 
month  before  the  time  his  ticket-of-leave  would  be  due.  From 
there  he  was  discharged  with  an  eighteen-months  ticket-of- 
leave,  and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  as  capital  for  a  "  new 
departure." 

He  Avent  to  Liverpool,  procured  a  passage  on  boai-d  a 
freight-steamer  to  America,  which  he  paid  for  by  working  at 
painting.  Landing  at  New  York,  he  made  his  way  to  Nor- 
folk, Ya.,  where  he  procured  work  as  a  painter.  Owing  to 
his  infirmity  of  temper  he  did  not  keep  his  place  long,  and 
after  knocking  about  for  a  few  months  he  took  a  freak  to 
return  to  England — the  last  place  of  all  for  any  man  who 
has  once  been  in  prison. 
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Onco  more  in  liis  native  land,  he  procured  work  without 
difficulty  at  house-painting,  but,  as  usual,  remained  in  one 
place  but  a  very  short  time.  Ilis  earnings,  like  those  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  working  class  in  England,  were  sc^uan- 
dered  in  the  public  house  — 

The  jrlittoring  rum-slinp's  legal  snare. 
The  chiklren's  curse  and  wives'  despair. 

Soon  after  the  events  just  recorded,  Heep  concluded  to 
visit  his  old  home  in  Macclesfield.  lie  accordingly  threw  up 
his  situation,  and  arrived  at  the  railway  station  an  hour  before 
the  train  Avas  due.  In  order  to  while  away  the  time,  he  en- 
tered a  public  house  (as  all  j)laces  retailing  spirits  and  beer 
are  called  in  England),  and  drank  several  glasses  of  ale. 
The  compartment  Avhich  he  entered  happened  to  be  emj)ty, 
and  as  usual  whenever  he  indulged  his  a})j)etite  for  anything 
containing  alcohol,  he  was  soon  (piite  out  of  his  mind  and 
fancied  that  some  one  on  the  train  was  coming  to  murder 
him,  and  leajjcd  headlong  from  the  train,  which  was  going  at 
the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  This  came  to  a  standstill,  he 
was  taken  on  board  again,  not  seriously  injured,  and  left  at 
Wrexham  in  Denbighshire,  from  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
Denbigh  Insane  asylum.  Tliis  l)eing  a  Welsh  institution, 
did  not,  according  to  Ilec]),  possess  those  facilities  foi'  enjoy- 
ing life  which  were  so  li))erally  supi)li<'d  to  the  inmates  of  tlie 
Kaynell  asylum  near  Livei-pool.  Accordingly  be  bebaved 
himself  with  so  much  propriety  that  tbe  doctor  discharged 
him  as  cured. 

Not  long  after  his  return  be  got  work  near  Manchester,  at 
painting  in  a  block  of  new  bouses  wliere  tbe  pliunbers  were 
at  woi-Jv  j)utting  in  the  gas  and  watei-  jiipes.  On  a  Saturday, 
when  be  left  work  at  noon,  be  met  a  younu-  plumber  wbo  was 
out  of  a  job.  This  man  said  be  knew  where  be  could  earn  a 
sovereiLni  if  he  had  tools  to  do  a  job  in  a  butchei'-sbop,  and 
told  Deep  that  if  he  would  'jo  to  tbe  bouses  wbere  be  bad 
lieen  |iaintinir.  and  borrow  a  IfW  jilunibers'  tools  and  assist 
him,   be    would   divide   tbe   amount.      Ileej)   went   back,   but 
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finding  that  the  master  plumber  and  all  his  men  had  gone 
(Saturday  afternoon  in  England  being  a  half-holiday  for 
laborers),  he  took  the  few  tools  required,  went  and  finished 
the  job  by  7  P.  M. ;  then  instead  of  taking  the  tools  back,  they 
went  into  a  public  house  where  they  caroused  till  midnight, 
when  they  separated,  Heep  taking  the  tools  to  his  boarding- 
house.  On  Monday  he  started  early,  so  as  to  get  the  tools 
back  before  the  other  workmen  arrived.  On  nearing  the 
houses  he  passed  a  policeman  who  walked  a  little  lame.  He 
turned  his  head  to  look  back,  and  the  policeman  happened  to  do 
the  same  thing,  and  seeing  Heep  looking  at  him  his  suspicions 
were  aroused.  Turning  back,  he  came  up  and  asked  him 
what  he  had  in  the  two  bosses  (tool  baskets).  Heep  informed 
him,  and  on  further  questioning  showed  him  the  key  to  the 
house  from  which  he  had  taken  the  tools,  and  asked  him  to 
accompany  him  there,  which  he  did.  They  entered,  Pleep  put 
back  the  tools  and  showed  the  policeman  where  he  had  been 
painting,  and  wished  him  to  stay  until  the  master  came  in 
half  an  hour.  This  the  policeman  declined  to  do,  and  took 
the  tools  and  told  Heep  to  come  to  the  police  station. 

Heep  lost  his  temper,  and  began  cursing  him.  The  police- 
man went  to  the  door,  and  seeing  another  just  passing,  beck- 
oned him  in,  and  the  two  marched  him  to  the  station.  The 
plumber  was  sent  for,  and  was  induced  to  make  a  charge 
against  Hecj)  and  yalue  the  stolen  goods  at  ten  shillings. 
Seeing  that  the  police  were  bound  to  make  a  case  against 
him  by  hook  or  crook  (crook,  he  says),  he  seized  the 
plumber's  knife  and  cut  his  throat,  severing  the  wind-pipe. 
The  doctor  was  sent  for,  he  was  transferred  to  the  jail  hos- 
pital, and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  Aveeks  was  Avell 
enough  to  appear  before  the  magistrate,  though  he  could  not 
speak,  and  was  bound  over  for  trial. 

In  the  meantime  the  police  had  discovered  that  he  had 
served  two  penal  terms,  on  the  strength  of  Avhich,  when 
convicted,  the  magistrate  sentenced  him  to  ten  years  penal 
servitude. 
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At  the  trial  he  liad  not  yet  recovered  the  use  of  his 
voice,  nor  did  he  have  any  one  to  defend  him,  for  at  that 
time,  unlike  the  present,  the  crown  did  not  furnisli  a  lawyer 
for  the  defense  of  those  who  were  unable  to  employ  one  at 
their  own  expense.  When  the  magistrate  was  about  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence,  he  said  that  as  the  prisoner  had  esca[)ed 
from  ordinary  asylums  he  should  send  him  to  a  place  from 
which  he  could  not  escape  —  meaning  the  convict  lunatic 
asylum. 

He  was  in  the  next  bed,  confined  in  a  straight-jacket  to 
prevent  him  from  cutting  and  bleeding  himself,  which  he 
managed  to  do  despite  every  precaution.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  jacket  was  taken  off  for  breakfast,  he  had  torn 
open  a  vein  of  his  arm  with  a  lu'oken  nail ;  on  another  his 
bed  was  found  saturated  with  blood,  a  bit  of  glass  being 
found  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  sti-aight- 
jacket,  with  which  he  had  managed  to  cut  himself.  All 
this  time  he  refused  to  eat  any  of  his  regular  Uxnl  so  tliat  the 
doctors  were  obliged  to  feed  him.  To  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  patient  on  his  back,  and,  in  this  case,  to  in- 
sert the  edges  of  a  jjatent-lever  jau-oi)ener  between  the 
molars,  then  by  turning  a  screw  the  levers  0]>ened,  of  course 
forcing  apart  the  jaws  of  the  most  determined  juw-shutter. 
Tiie  first  time  it  was  aj)plicd  to  Ilecp  he  held  his  jaws 
so  firmly  together  that  one  of  liis  teeth  broke  off.  The 
mouth  having  been  forced  wide  ojien,  a  large  iron  gag 
a  foot  in  length  is  put  across  the  mouth,  and  a  wjinier 
stands  at  his  head  ]>ressing  down  heavily  on  e:ieh  end,  so  as 
to  force  it  down  as  far  as  the  ojx'n  jaws  will  let  it  go.  Next 
tlie  gutta-j)erclia  tulie  ^-iiich  in  diameter  is  inserted  tlinui-jh 
a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  giig  and  iiushed  down  into  the 
stomach.  A  funn<.'l  is  attache(l  to  the  ujiper  end  of  the  tube 
and  a  (piart  of  fluid  food  ])oured  in:  this  ojieration  is  usnally 
jterforined  twice  a  day.  1  s;iw  a  number  of  men  fed  in  that 
way,  one  of  them  naninl  .hick  Collins  for  foui'teen  months, 
during  which  time  he  ne\cr  swallowed  any  food. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  rememlK'r  the  jirison  character. 
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Niblo  Clark.  Since  the  chapter  in  which  he  is  referred  to 
was  written  an  original  petition  of  his,  in  "  prose  and  poe- 
try," has  been  forwarded  to  me.  As  there  is  but  little  in 
this  book  of  a  wholly  humorous  nature,  the  accompanying 
decidedly  "  original "  document  cannot  fail  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  horrors  heretofore  depicted.  The  peti- 
tion is  copied  verbatim  et  literatim : 

No.  413c 
PETITIOlSr. 

Name,  Niblo  Clark. 

Confined  %n  Dartmoor  Prison. 

Date  of  Petition,  January  15,  1876. 


Priuted  at  U.  >I.  Convict  Prison,  \ 
Brixton.  f 


Register  No.   Y  19. 
Present  Age,  Jfi. 


Convicted. 

Crime. 

Sentence. 

Eejiarks. 

When. 
1873. 

Where. 

Old  Bailey, 

London. 

Burglary. 

15  Years. 

In  Hospital. 
Troublesome. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  R.  A.  Cross,  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

The  Petition  of  Niblo  Clark,  a  Prisoner  in  the  Dartmoor  Prison, 
Humbly  Sheweth  — 

The  Right  Honorable  Secretary  the  great  benefit  your  humble 
petitioner  would  derive  by  a  speedy  removal  from  this  damp  and 
foggy  inhospitable  Climate  to  a  milder  one  ;  the  atmostphere  here 
his  thoroughly  prejudicial  to  your  petitioners  health  and  causes  me 
to  be  a  great  Sufferer  i  am  Suffering  from  asthma  accompanied 
with  bad  attacks  of  Chronic  bronchitis  and  have  been  now  3  long 
years  Confined  to  a  bed  of  Sickness  in  a  Sad  and  pitiable  Condition 
and  upon  those  Clear  grounds  and  physical  proofs  your  petitioner 
humbly  prays  that  it  may  please  the  Right  Honorable  Secretary  to 
order  my  removal  to  a  warmer  and  milder  Climate 

necessity  also  compels  me  to  complain  of  repeated  acts  of  injus- 
tice and  Cruely  committed  again  me  and  which  in  some  respects 
Might  Justly  undergo  the  imputation  of  ferocity  there  are  numbers 
and  frivolous  and  false  charges  conspired  against  me  and  every 
time  i  am  discharged  from  here  tlie  Governor  takes  them  Seperate 
one  each  and  trys  to  murder  me  :  i  have  been  No  less  then  Six 
weeks  at  one  time  on  bread  and  AVater  accompanied  with  a  little 
penal  Class  and  all  the  officers  are  incouraged  to  practise  all  kinds 
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of  barbarious  maltreatment  against  me  and  other  sick  men  —  theres 
is  one  officer  here  place  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  tantelizing 
me  and  other  his  Name  is  Warder  Newcombe  this  officer  sir  has 
barbariously  struck  and  assaulted  patients  on  there  Sick  bed  and 
Several  has  complained  of  it  to  the  Governor  —  But  i  am  Sorry  to 
say  its  greatly  fostered  and  incouraged  especially  upon  me  it  is 
quite  useless  to  complain  of  anything  to  the  Governor 

Right  Ilouourable  Sir  i  huinl)ly  Ix'K  that  you  will  listen  to  my  woe  i 

for  what  i  Suflfer  in  dartmoor  prison  the  one  half  you  do  not  Know 

From  repeated  attacks  of  this  frightful  disease  i  am  getting  worse  each  day 

So  i  humbly  trust  you  will  have  uie  removed  without  the  least  delay 

In  making  my  request  in  poetry  Sir  i  hope  you  wont  think  i  am  Joking 

for  the  greatest  favour  you  can  bestowe  upon  me  is  to  Send  me  back  to  Woking 

For  in  this  damp  and  foggy  Climate  its  impossible  to  ever  get  better 

So  i  humbly  trust  in  addition  to  this  you  will  grant  me  a  Special  letter 

Another  little  case  i  wish  to  State  if  you  Sir  will  Kindly  listen 

has  it  would  Cause  a  Vast  amount  of  talk  all  round  and  about  the  prison 

I  mean  if  Niblo  Clark  Should  be  sent  upon  some  i)iiblic  Works 

it  would  cause  more  talk  then  the  late  dispute  between  the  russians  and  the  turka 

in  foggy  wheather  with  my  disease  it  would  be  impossible  to  larst  one  hour 

and  if  you  doubt  the  accuracy  of  what  i  say  i  refere  to  doctor  I'ower 

or  any  other  naval  doctor  or  one  from  )>lymouih  garrison 

they  one  and  all  would  say  the  Same  and  likewise  Doctor  Harrison 

Since  my  reception  in  dartmoor  [irison  i  have  been  a  most  unfortunate  man 
and  i  will  tell  you  the  why  and  wherefore  as  well  as  i  possibly  Can 
for  every  time  i  been  in  this  hosi)ital  its  the  whole  truih  what  i  Say 
for  my  medical  treatment  i  assure  Sir  i  have  dearly  had  to  pay 

A  regular  marked  man  i  have  been  for  them  all  its  well  known  to  Captain  Harris 

for  the  list  of  reports  against  nw.  would  reach  from  dartmoor  to  paris 

So  i  humbly  beg  Right  Honourable  Sir  you  will  grant  ihis  humble  iietition 

for  i  am  sorry  to  State  i  have  nothing  to  pay  having  lost  both  health  and  remission 

Such  Cruel  injustice  to  poor  Sick  men  is  far  from  being  just  and  right 

but  to  report  Sick  patients  in  hospital  is  ihe  otlU-ers  Chief  delight 

But  perhaps  kind  Sir  you  might  imagine  that  Ihi'y  only  do  this  to  a  dodger 

But  its  done  to  all  —  George  IJidwell  as  well  and  likewise  to  iK)or  Sir  Itoger  [Tichborne]. 

like  Savage  lione  in  Ihis  infirmary  the  OllUirs  about  are  walking 
to  Catch  and  report  a  dying  poor  man  for  the  frivolous  Charge  of  t'llking 
and  when  we  go  out  from  hospital  our  poor  bodies  they  try  to  Slaughter 
by  taking  those  reports  one  at  the  timi'  and  Killing  us  on  bread  and  water 

I  am  sufTering  a  Chest  and  throat  disease  a  frightful  Chronic  disorder 

and  to  go  out  from  hos|)ilal  is  attciiiptitig  Suicide  to  get  heaps  of  bread  and  Water 

for  it  is  such  cruel  treatment  made  inc  as  i  am  and  brought  me  to  the  Verge  of  the  grave 

So  ill  conclusion  Right  Honouralili-  Sir  u  niiio\al  i  humbly  Crave 

if  this  p(^tition  should  not  be  sent  prisoners  abstains  from  further 
writtiii;]^  wlio  will  explain  his  cusf  more  Clearly  to  the  \'isitinu: 
director  and  i  wish  to  have  this  petition  Submitted  to  the  director 
Signed  Niblo  Clark 


Chapter  L. 


THE  ULTIMATE  FATE  OF  FORGERS — "OLD  PATCH,"  THE  FIRST  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 
FORGER  —  WILKES,  THE  RAILWAY  MAN  —  HE  FIRST  BECOMES  A  GAMBLER,  THEN 
A  FORGER  —  GEORGE  ENGLES'  FINALE  —  WILSON,  VANDERPOOL,  ALIAS  BROCK- 
WAV,  CHARLES  BECKER,  JOE  CHAPMAN,  GEORGE  BELL,  ROBERT  S.  BALLARD, 
THOMAS  BALLARD,  WALTER  SHERIDAN,  FRANK  KIBBE,  LITTLE  ELLIOTT,  W.  H. 
LYMAN,  STEPHEN  RAYMOND,  PERRINE,  DAN  NOBLE,  WILLIAMSON,  ROSENCRANZ, 
ALIAS  WISE,  ETC.,  SPENCE  PETTIS,  GEORGE  WATSON,  VAN  ETTEN,  LEWIS  COLE, 
CHARLES   LISTER,    AND   JOHNNV    MILLER,    FORGERS. 

AS  a  fitting  close  to  my  book  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
give  some  account  of  the  fate  of  the  great  modern 
forgers  \Tho  have  obtained  so  many  millions  of  other  people's 
dollars  by  dishonesty.  It  will  be  found  that  these  millions 
have  in  most  cases  been  dissipated  without  having  conferred 
any  benefit — rather  the  reverse  —  on  their  short-sighted  pos- 
sessors. 

I  may,  however,  note  here  that  the  first  Bank  of  England 
forgery  was  in  the  year  1784.  It  was  done  by  "  Old  Patch,"' 
thus  nicknamed  because  he  wore  a  black  patch  over  one  eye 
as  a  disguise.  He  had  been  a  lottery-office  keeper,  a  stock- 
broker, and  gambler.  To  save  being  hanged  at  Tyburn  he 
hanged  himself  in  Newgate. 

Wilkes,  the  forger,  was  born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1837.  At  twent^'-scven  he  left  the  employ  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
way Company,  where  he  had  been  seven  years.  It  was  not 
long  after  this  epoch  in  his  life  that  I  becam.e  acquainted  with 
him  through  Hilton,  followed  by  the  abortive  attempt  to  get 
Bowen,  McNamee  &  Co.'s  forged  acceptances  cashed  in  Wall 
Street.  He  made  various  trips  to  England  and  the  Continent 
—  once  with  Englcs  —  and  not  less  than  one  or  two  millions 
of  dollars  must  have  been  obtained  by  them  in  Europe  from 
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1878  to  1885,  while  we  were  kept  in  prison  as  scarecrows 
to  frighten  them  away. 

George  Engles,  after  squandering  a  million  dollars  or 
more,  died  prematurely,  leaving  his  family  destitute. 

Wilson,  one  of  the  Engles  and  Wilkes  gang,  is  forty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  has  not  hjng  comi)leted  a  term  of  twelve 
years  in  Canada,  and  by  the  time  these  lines  come  under  the 
reader's  notice,  will  in  all  probability  be  again  in  jtrison. 

Vander])ool,  aliaa  l^rockway,  is  now  ])ast  sixty-three  years 
of  age.  He  has  served  tliree  or  more  terms  of  imj)risonment; 
the  last,  which  expired  in  188G,  was  eight  years  for  forgery 
at  Providence,  R.  1. 

Charles  Becker  is,  like  Engles,  a  Oerman.  lie  is  an 
expert  engraver,  and  worked  for  Engles,  to  my  knowledge,  as 
far  back  as  1871.  lie  tried  to  "  beat"  the  Turks,  was  aj)pre- 
heiTded  and  sentenced  to  four  yi-ars'  imj)risonment  at  Smyrna, 
but  not  liking  the  quarters  in  Constantinople  to  which  he 
had  been  consigned,  took  French  leave  after  a  few  months' 
confinement.  Returning  to  Aimriea,  he  has  recently  com- 
]>leted  a  term  of  six  and  one-half  years  in  the  Kings  County 
Penitentiary. 

Joe  Chapman,  who  accompanied  Engles  t(^  Euro])e,  was 
arrested  in  Jjondon  in  ISTS,  and  served  a  live-years'  term  in 
England.  After  serving  several  terms  fireviously,  he  was  not 
long  since,  and  may  be  still,  in  pi'ison  at  Munich,  IJavaria,  for 
j)assing  Engles's  forged  papei'  on  bankers. 

(ieorge  JJell  is  foi'ty-two  years  of  age;  also  a  "layer- 
down"  of  forged  paper.  Hell  has  served  several  tei'nis  in 
various  prisons,  ami  is  now  nrar  the  eoniidetion  of  a  ten- 
years'  senteiu^e  in  tlu'  Mai'vland  state  prison. 

Robert  S.  IJaliard,  litty-one  years  of  age,  a  jibysician  l)y 
jirofession,  a  forger  and  bigamist  ly  practice,  has  icccntly 
completed  a  term  in  prison. 

'riiomas  IJallai'il  was  sintenecij  by  a  I'nited  States  eoui't 
to  sc'rve  twenty  years  toi-  toriirry  of  I'nited  .'^tates  bonds. 
After  the  expiration  (»f  tbirtern  and  a  half  years,  be  w;is 
35 
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pardoned  by  President  Cleveland  in  1887  (about  the  time 
when  I  came  home  from  England). 

Walter  Sheridan  was  arrested  in  1858  for  robbing  a  bank 
in  Chicago,  111. ;  also  in  Toledo,  1869,  for  robbing  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Springfield,  111.,  but  was  acquitted  for  want 
of  proof.  In  1870  he  was  implicated  in  the  robbery  of  the 
^Maryland  Insurance  Company,  Baltimore,  and  of  the  Me- 
chanics Bank,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  In  1873  he  defrauded  the 
New  York  Indemnity  and  Warehouse  Company  of  $>84,000, 
with  which  he  made  good  his  escape  to  Europe,  taking  $200,- 
000  of  forged  bonds  which  were  stolen  from  him  by  another 
"crook."  Returning  to  New  York,  Sheridan  was  sent  to 
Sing  Sing  in  1877,  for  five  years.  Soon  after  his  term  had 
expired,  he  was  arrested  in  Philadelphia  and  sent  for  a  term 
of  three  years  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  His  term  expired 
in  1884,  and  in  the  latter  ])art  of  the  same  year  he  was  again 
arrested,  in  St.  Louis,  and  sentenced  to  two  years  in  State 
prison. 

Little  Elliott  is  thirty-three  years  of  age.  He  went  to 
Turkey  with  Becker  and  Chapman,  was  sentenced  at  the 
same  time  with  them  to  three  and  one-half  years,  and 
escaped  after  some  months  imprisonment.  He  is  now  serv- 
ing a  term  of  eighteen  years  for  forgery  on  the  Flour  City 
Bank,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  was  Engles  or  Wilkes  who 
prepared  the  forged  paper  presented  by  him  to  that  and  other 
banks. 

W.  H.  Lyman,  a  notorious  forger,  died  in  the  Charles- 
town,  ]\fass.,  prison  in  1883,  just  before  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence. 

Stci)hcn  Raymond  is  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  after  serv- 
ing several  terms  for  forgery,  was  sentenced  in  New  York 
city  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Williamson,  or  Perrinc,  is  forty-five  years  of  age.  He 
acted  as  "  layer-down,"  or  presenter  of  paj^crs  forged  by 
Englos  and  others,  and  succeeded  in  getting  large  amounts 
of  such  papers  cashed,  but  was  finally  arrested  and  sent  to 
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Sing  Sing  for  fifteen  years.  He  escaped  from  that  institution 
in  1877,  and  went  to  London  with  Engles,  where,  for  present- 
ing forged  paper  to  the  London  and  County  Bank,  he  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  for  ten  years.  By  giving  evidence 
against  others  of  the  Engles  party,  he  was  released  in  1883, 
after  serving  about  four  years,  and  returned  to  New  York. 

Dan  Noble  is  now  serving  out  a  twenty  years'  sentence 
for  presenting  paper  forged  by  Engles  on  a  London  bank. 

Williamson  is  at  present  in  the  Missouri  state  prison, 
serving  a  sentence  of  ten  years  for  presenting  in  I880  to  the 
St.  Louis  National  Bank  forged  checks  prepared  by  Engles. 

Wise,  or  Rosencranz,  is  forty-five  years  old.  He  has  been 
engaged  since  18G9  in  presenting  paj)er  forged  by  Engles. 
He  has  served  several  terms,  and  has  recently  completed  five 
years  in  Auburn  state  prison. 

Spence  Pettis,  a  well  known  New  York  layer-down,  after 
serving  several  terms,  ended  his  career  in  Charlestown  {)rison, 
]\lass.,  by  hanging  himself  from  the  bars  of  his  cell  door  in 
1874. 

George  Watson,  after  ruining  liis  constitution  by  dissipa- 
tion, died  while  serving  out  a  sentence  for  forgery. 

Van  Etten,  in  1871,  received  a  sentence  of  ten  years  for 
presenting  a  forged  check  to  the  Park  National  Bank,  N,  Y. 
He  was  pardoned,  and  while  being  taken  to  San  Francisco  to 
answer  another  charge  of  forgery  he  killed  hiuiself  on  the 
train  by  taking  a  dose  of  narcotics,  which  he  by  some  means 
ol)tained. 

Lewis  C(jle,  after  serving  several  terms,  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  again  arreste(l,  shot  and  killed  himself 
with  a  revolver. 

Charles  Lister,  who  went  to  England  in  L'^77  with  Dan 
Noble,  is  now  about  completiiij'  a  lilteen  years  term  thei'e. 
if  he  is  alive. 

Johnny  Miller  was  ai'rested  on  intormation  given  by  Lis- 
ter, and  is  now  serving  a  teiin  lA  twenty  years  in  l*]iiL''laiid. 

1    have   always   lieen    under   the    impressiou    that    Frank 
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Kibbe,  like  Engles,  would  keep  out  of  prison  —  both  being 
super-extra  cowards. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  Frank  Kibbe  served  a  term  in  Cherry  Hill 
Penitentiary,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  it  being  one  of  several  received  by  me 

on  the  same  subject: 

,  CoxN.,  May  29,  1888. 

Mr.  Bidwell  : 

Sir,  —  Yours  of  the  14th  inst.  duly  received.  I  have  deferred  a 
reply  hoping  to  learn  something  of  Frank's  present  whereabouts, 
but  have  failed.  In  1874  I  was  associated  with  Judge  H.  H. 
Barbour,  of  Hartford  (now  deceased),  as  State  Prison  Director. 
The  Judge  took  a  deep  interest  in  prison  reform,  and  at  his 
request  we  visited  several  States.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
run  across  Frank,  who  had  been  missing  for  some  years,  and  who, 
in  my  opinion,  was  a  proper  subject  for  confinement.  At  Phila- 
delphia, after  going  through  the  prison,  looking  at  the  records,  etc., 
the  warden  told  me  there  were  two  Eastern  fellows  confined  there 
for  six  years  (four  of  which  had  passed)  —  for  swindling,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  Their  assumed  names  I  cannot  recall.  I  gave  a 
description  of  Frank.  The  deputy  said  at  once,  "  That  is  Kibbe." 
He  had  written  to  his  wife,  thus  exposing  his  true  name.  The 
warden  said,  "  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  see  you  "  —  and  we  went  to 
his  cell.  I  remained  a  few  feet  back.  My  name  was  given  him, 
and  in  his  quick  way  he  said,  "  No,  no,  I  don't  know  any  such 
man."     That  was  the  last  time  I  heard   Frank's  voice  —  is  all  I 

know  of  him 

Yours, . 

Kibbe  had  previously  been  twice  arrested  in  Philadelphia, 
but  had  on  both  occasions  been  let  off  by  paying  for  the 
swindled  goods. 

During  his  incarceration  his  wife,  also  a  native  of  New 
England,  visited  him.  She  bore  an  excellent  character,  was 
driven  mad  by  her  husband's  conduct,  and  died  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  in  the  vicinity  of  her  native  place  before  the  expir- 
ation of  his  term.     After  being  discharged,  this  man  who  had 
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for  years  squandered  larj^jc  sums  in  high  living  —  this  exqui- 
site, formerly  decked  out  in  nuignificent  style  with  diamonds 
flashing,  became  a  common  licggar,  tramft,  and  vagabond. 

A  gentleman  who  knew  Kil)be  from  cliildhood,  at  the  time 
a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  living  at  the  Continental  Hotel, 
said  to  me  lately  :  "  One  evening  I  was  standing  in  the  ofTlce 
when  a  seedy-looking  man  came  along  and  held  out  his  hand. 
I  paid  no  attention,  but  observed  that  he  continued  the  round 
of  the  place,  then  returning,  stopped  in  front  of  me  and 
asked  : 

"  '  Don't  you  know  me,  James  ?' 

"1  replied:  'No.' 

'"Have  you  forgotten  Frank  Kibbe?'  he  queried." 

My  informant  now  recognized  him,  and  was  told  some  par- 
ticulars about  his  imprisonment  —  that  he  had  been  discharged 
some  weeks  previously  and  had  since  been  begging,  etc.,  etc. 
Tlie  gentleman  handed  liini  ten  dollars  on  c(jndition  that  he 
should  trouble  him  no  more. 

P'or  al>out  nine  months  after  the  above  event  Kibbe  was 
cadging  about  riiiladelphia,  then  disapjjeared  —  probably  got 
into  prison  again,  or  died  in  some  h<^spital. 

1  might  add  to  the  list  enough  names  to  fill  a  lai'ge  book, 
witliout  exhausting  the  sujiply. 

l)es))ite  all  the  examples  on  record,  proving  the  sad  I'csults 
which  sooner  or  later  invariably  follow  wrong-doing,  forgei'ies, 
defalcations,  and  frauds  eoniniitted  by  men  in  good  positions, 
are  now  of  daily  occurrem-e.  I  have  not  space  here  to  enter 
into  an  examination  (jf  the  causes  of  this  tei-ri!»le  fact.  Voy 
every  case  that  comes  to  light  there  are  doulitless  a  hundred 
which  are  hushed  u])  bv  intci-cession  of  employers  or  friends. 

As  any  j»erson  advances,  step  tiy  steji.  along  the  sceni- 
ingly  flowery  path  which  Icuds  him  first  to  associatittn,  then 
into  confederacy  with  "ci'ooks.'"  be  in  tin;  same  ratio  accjuires 
those  ])ro(ligal  and  loose  li;iliits  which  cause  liini  to  scpiamlcr 
his  ill-gotten  gains  in  \\a\s  which  leave  him  in  a  few  years  a 
wreck  in  mind,  Ixjdv.  and  estate. 


Chapter  LI. 


FAC-SIMILE  OF  AN  ORDINARY  TICKET-OF-LEAVE  —  REQUIREMENTS  AND  REGULATIONS 
PRINTED  ON  ITS  BACK  —  THE  "TICKET  OF  LEAVE"  MAN  —  PRISONERS'  AID 
SOCIETY  —  PRISONERS'  OPINIONS  OF  THAT  SOCIETY  —  NO  CHANCE  FOR  EX-CON- 
VICTS IN  ENGLAND  —  HOW  PRISON  GRATUITY  MONEY  IS  USED  —  BUYING  A  NEW 
SUIT  —  PRISONS  THE  BEST  HOMES  MANY  EVER  HAD  —  EX-CONVICTS  BLACK- 
MAILED—  WELCH,  "THE  TRUSS  OF  STRAW,"  AND  PARKER,  "  MODEL  "  LONDON 
DETECTIVES — BY  PERJURY  THEY  GET  PIPER  AND  SHAW  FOURTEEN  YEARS  — 
PARKER  ARRESTED  AND  THE  TRUTH  BECOMES  KNOWN  —  PIPER  AND  SHAW  DIS- 
CHARGED AFTER  SERVING  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS  OF  THE  FOURTEEN  YEARS  —  PIPER 
LEAPS  FROM  LONDON  BRIDGE  —  GETS  £100  DAMAGES  FOR  WRONGFUL  IMPRISON- 
MENT —  THE  RIGHT  HONORAULE  HENRY  MATTHEWS —  CONCLUSION. 

THOUSANDS  of  people  have  attended  the  play  entitled 
the  "  Ticket-of-leave  ^lan,"  and  have  shown  deep  inter- 
est in  the  fate  of  one  so  placed,  though  only  a  fictitious 
representation  of  what  I  actually  am  at  the  present  moment 
—  a  genuine  ticket-of-leave  man. 

During  my  imprisonment  1  had  opportunities  of  hearing 
what  a  large  number  of  men  had  to  say,  who  had  been  out  on 
tickets-of-leave,  some  of  them  several  times.  A  small  gratu- 
ity is  allowed  to  each  prisoner  upon  his  discharge,  but  this  is 
not  given  into  his  possession  all  at  once.  In  case  he  goes 
to  the  "  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,"  it  is  sent  by  the  warder  who 
accompanies  him  to  the  place  of  his  conviction.  If  London, 
the  ticket-of-leave  man  is  taken  to  the  society's  office  and  his 
gratuity  handed  over  to  its  manager.  If  his  destination  is 
elsewhere  in  England  the  gratuity  is  left  with  the  local  agent 
of  the  society.  In  either  case  the  ticket-of-leave  man  receives 
a  half-a-crown  (thirty  cents)  per  day  so  long  as  any  of  the 
gratuity  money  is  left.  In  case  work  is  not  obtained  by  that 
time  he  is  turned  adrift,  at  least  1  was  so  informed  by  pris- 
oners who  had  been  thus  treated.     The  general  impression 
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among  the  prisoners  who  have  had  experience  with  the  society 
is  that  it  is  conducted  in  the  interest  of  those  who  draw 
salaries  from  its  funds. 

"  They  pretend  to  furnish  work  or  get  us  into  situations," 
said  one  to  me,  "  and  I  was  given  a  basket  of  oranges,  pur- 
chased with  a  part  of  my  gratuity  money,  and  told  to  go  and 
hawk  them  through  the  streets.  Finding  they  did  not 
'hawk,' or  that  I  did  not  understand  the  business  sufiiciently, 
and  as  the  society  could  or  would  get  me  no  other  situation — 
my  gratuity  being  all  gone — 1  found  I  must  go  hungry  or 
steal.     Well,  1  stole,  and  am  here  doing  another  'lagging.'" 

Two  or  three  months  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  or 
the  date  he  is  to  be  freed  on  a  ticket-of-lcave,  the  convict 
must  inform  the  governor  if  he  wishes  to  join  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society.  In  case  he  has  "  done  "  al)Ove  a  five  years  term, 
and  by  good  conduct  has  Itecn  promoted  to  the  special  or 
blue-dress  class,  he  is  entitled  to  an  extra  gratuity  oi  Jj'l  from 
the  society.  This  is  a  sul)stantial  benefit,  as  in  many  cases, 
added  to  the  prison  gratuity,  it  enables  the  society  to  send 
him  out  as  an  emigrant  to  one  of  the  colonies  where  he  can 
have  a  fair  chance  to  begin  an  honest  life  —  it  being  hardly 
possible  for  an  ex-convict  to  have  it  in  England.  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  prisoners  relate  their  experiences  while  in 
search  of  honest  employment. 

In  Tom  Taylor's  drama,  the  ticket-of-leave  man  is  perse- 
cuted by  his  former  eonijtaiiions.  wlio  attemjit  by  every  artifice 
to  force  him  back  into  crime.  Now,  in  so  far  as  my  expei'i- 
ence  enables  me  to  judge,  tbis  jiictui'e  is  not  drawn  from  life, 
i'rofessionals  are  fully  aware  of  the  risks  they  run,  and  never 
as  a  rule  atteiiijit  any  unfair  means  to  induce  each  other  to 
take  part  in  crime. 

"Do  you  (Mintinne  to  w(>;ir  tlie  clothes  furnished  by  the 
prison  authorities?"  I  asketl  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

"  No,"  was  the  rejily  of  oiif,  '•  I  L'ot  out  of  them  as  soon 
as  possil)le.  When  1  wmt  up  to  liomiuu  after  my  last 
'lagging,'  there  were  four  of  us  who  went  to  the  society.     All 
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of  US  wished  to  exchange  our  clothes  for  better,  and  an  agent 
of  the  society  took  us  to  a  Jew  clothes-dealer,  and,  as  the 
society  had  our  money,  we  were  obliged  to  take  new  suits  at 
the  Jew's  own  price  —  he  allowing  but  a  trifle  for  the  suits 
we  had  worn  from  prison.  I  felt  pretty  certain  that  the  agent 
had  a  share  in  that  job." 

Of  course  I  vouch  for  none  of  this,  but  where  there  is 
smoke  there  must  be  some  fire. 

The  ticket-of-leave  man  must  report  in  person  at  the  police 
headquarters  of  the  place  he  lives  in  once  a  month ;  by  failing 
to  do  so  he  renders  himself  liable  to  be  taken  back  to  prison 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  his  time.  Pie  must  leave  his 
address,  and  if  he  changes  his  residence,  must  notify  the 
police  so  that  they  can  find  him  at  any  time  in  case  he  should 
be  "  wanted  ". 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
"hang-dog"  feeling  it  gives  one  who  has  not  become  thor- 
oughly hardened,  in  being  thus  obliged  to  "show  up"  at 
police-headquarters  each  month.  Indeed,  I  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  men  tell  me  that  they  preferred  to  "  do  "  the  whole  of 
their  time  rather  than  be  out  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police  and  obliged  to  report  themselves  monthly.  This 
police  supervision  can  be  escaped  only  by  emigration,  some 
actually  conducting  themselves  so  as  to  lose  their  remission 
and  serve  their  whole  term. 

I  knew  one  who,  on  the  morning  he  was  to  go  home  after 
serving  his  term  of  ten  years,  refused  to  put  on  citizen's 
clothes,  resisting  the  officers  who  put  him  into  them  by 
force.  This  class  of  men,  of  whom  I  have  seen  hundreds, 
know  that  the  only  comparative  comfort  they  have  had 
from  their  birth  has  been  while  in  jail  or  prison.  With 
them  it  has  been  the  ever  recurring  "  move  on  "  of  the  bob- 
bies or  peelers,  as  they  call  policemen,  and  the  general 
wretchedness  of  their  lives  while  free  may  be  only  faintly 
imagined  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  above  fact. 

I  have  had  a  good  many  tell  me  how  they  had  been  fol- 
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lowed  by  so-called  deteetives,  when  in  a  situation,  and  black- 
mailed, or  if  they  refused  to  submit  to  that  "  tax "  were 
denounced  to  their  masters  and  discharged  to  find  other 
work  or  steal.  In  other  cases  charges  were  trumped  up 
against  them,  and  they  were  sent  back  to  prison  by  perjury. 
At  present  detectives  or  policemen  who  do  such  dirty  work 
risk  imprisonment.  A  detective  in  London  had  ac(iuircd  the 
sobriquet  of  "Truss  of  straw"  from  the  following  circum- 
stance: One  day  he  saw  a  child  some  four  years  of  age 
toddling  along  the  street.  .Soon  the  little  one's  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  small  truss  of  straw  at  the  door  of  a  shop, 
which  it  managed  to  tai^e  in  its  arms  and  toddle  on.  Such 
an  opportunity  for  fame  and  promotion  must  not  be  missed; 
the  detective  arrested  the  child  and  took  hiui  Ijefore  a  magis- 
trate, who,  laughing  at  the  7.ealous  guardian  of  the  puldic, 
conferred  upon  liiui  the  above  title,  which  stuck  to  him 
through  life,  though  his  name  was  Welch.  This  "•  Truss  of 
straw"  had  '  a  partnci-  named  Parker,  another  detective. 
These  precious  spf'ciniens  of  justice's  aids  made  a  regular 
business  of  robbing  thieves  of  their  ill-gotten  gains,  by  threat- 
ening to  "  I'un  them  in,"  or  in  Ijlack-mailing  ex-conviets  who 
were  trying  to  eai'u  an  b<inest  living.  Thesr  deteetives  failing 
to  get  their  demands  acceded  to  l)y  two  men.  Piper  and  Shaw, 
arrested  them  on  a  ehai"ge  of  rol)l)ery.  ()ii  tbcir  own  testi- 
mony, aided  by  that  of  the  |iersnn  who  hail  licen  roblicil  — 
whom  they  had  imhiced.  I)y  methods  elsewhere  dcscrilicd,  to 
believe  that  thes(^  were  really  the  men  who  had  rolilieil  him  — 
both  the  accused  were  sentf'iicc(l  to  fourteen  ycni-s  ]>(>nal 
servitude  each.  A  veai"  and  a  half  later  Parker  was  hauled 
Ix'fore  a  magisti'ate  for  com[)licity  in  some  fi-aud.  ami  the 
moment  he  was  ai'i-ested  Wejcji  •■•  weut  back  <m  him." 
Parker  got  out  of  the  scrape  with  b<Mn'j'  expelled  froui 
tlie  force,  and  wanteil  to  continue  sliariu'^'  ^Velch"s  illicit 
gains:  but  refnsiuL''  to  do  so.  Pai'ker  to  levenoe  himself, 
exposed  the  ploi  liv  which  Piper  and  Sjinw  had  heen  con- 
victed, and   these  were  set  at    lil)erty.      Piper  had   determineil 
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to  earn  an  honest  living,  but  failing  to  obtain  employment, 
and  reduced  to  the  point  of  starvation,  he  threw  himself  over 
London  Bridge,  but  was  rescued  and  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate on  the  charge  of  attempted  suicide,  which  crime  is 
severely  punished  in  England.  To  exonerate  himself  he 
told  in  open  court  the  story  of  his  fourteen  years'  sentence, 
out  of  which  he  had  served  eighteen  months  at  Chatham. 
The  magistrate  had  Shaw  hunted  up,  and  having  ascertained 
the  truth  of  Piper's  statement,  ordered  that  they  should  be 
paid  one  hundred  pounds  each,  that  being  the  largest  sum 
the  law  put  it  in  his  power  to  award  in  such  a  case.  I  had 
the  foregoing  account  from  an  intelligent  prisoner  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  men  and  had  heard  it  from  their  own  lips, 
which  corroborated  what  I  had  learned  about  it  from  other 
sources. 

The  ticket-of-leave  and  other  documents,  in  the  name  of 
"  Castro,"  accompanying  this  chapter  are  fac -similes  of  the 
originals  given  to  Sir  Roger  C.  D.  Tichborne,  the  world- 
famed  "  Claimant,"  on  his  discharge  from  Portsmouth  prison, 
after  serving  a  term  of  fourteen  years.  He  was  at  Dartmoor 
prison  during  a  portion  of  the  time  I  was  there.  These  docu- 
ments are  the  same  as  are  given  in  all  cases,  except  where 
the  sentence  is  for  "  life,"  as  in  my  case.  All  others  or 
tickets  referring  to  a  limited  term  of  imprisonment,  are  not 
signed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  as  is  the  "  ticket-of-leave  "  at 
the  commencement  of  this  book.  That  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
one  given  to  me  ))y  the  warder  who  accompanied  me  to  Liver- 
pool, after  he  had  placed  me  safely  on  board  the  steamshij) 
Wisconsi7i,  as  described  in  the  "explanatory"  chapter.  It  is 
signed  by  the  Right  Honorable  Henry  Matthews,  Q.  C,  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  for  Home. 

Previous  to  accepting  the  eminent  office  which  he  holds  at 
the  time  of  this  writing,  Mr.  Matthews  had  been  a  bar- 
rister of  high  standing  and  great  ability.  He  was  born  in 
Ceylon  in  1826,  and  educated  partly  on  the  Continent,  partly 
in  England,  having  graduated  at  the  University  of  Paris  as 
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bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1849  from  the  University  of  London, 
LL.B,,  carrying  off  the  University  law  scholarship  of  X50 
a  year  for  three  years.  As  some  of  my  readers  may  wish  to 
see  the  shadow  of  the  man  whose  name  appears  on  my  ticket- 
of-leave,  I  have  inserted  his  portrait. 


1 1»  ..JW  *-*>  lf^^  J , 

METROPOLITAN    POLICE    DISTRICT} 


Tp    cp^^Z-fP-To^^^    -<;^^2:<2v^ 


^^^ ,  a  Convict  ahoul  to  be  liberated 


on  License,  or  a  Person  subject  to  the  Superi/ision  0/  the  Police. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Acts  1871-9,  you  are  required 
to  report  yoiirsflf  personally  to  the  Chief  Officer  of  Police  of  the  District  in 
which  you  reside,  or  to  a  Constable,  or  pei-son  appointed  by  hiin. 

Take  notice,  THEREFOKE,  that  l.  the  undei-jigned,  the 
Commi'isioner  of  Police  of  the  .Metropolis,  being  the  Chief  Officer  of  Police 
of  the  .Metropoliisn  Police  District.  h»ve  Appointed  the  Constable  in  charee 
of  the  Convict  Office,  Cre*t  Scotland  Yard,  to  receive  your  declaration  of 
rei-Idence  on  liberation,  and  I  req^uire  you  to  report  yourself  10  hjin 
pci'Sonally  within  48  hours  thereof  al  that  Office. 

tf  you  neglect  So  to  do  within  48  hours  of  the  said  liberation,  you 
art  liable  io  have  your  licensf  forfeited  or  to  be  sentenced  lo  Iwflve 
months  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 


ffetfopolilan  f*ol!et  Office,  • "  " — " 

^//^lyof      (0C^^^-&^\^yU-  [over.] 


The  day  l)eforo  n  convict  is  to  ])0  rolt^nsod  ho  is  removed 
to  the  Millbank  j)ris<)ii,  London,  where  the  :il»ove  notice  is 
served  on  him  hy  a  clerk  from  tliu  Metropolitan  I'olice  Head- 
quarters. 
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Ko.  SOa  (No.  2.) 

METROPOLITAN"  POLICE    DISTRICT 

To        ihrThs/^^    L^^^AZ^  /^_.     — «  Gonmd  liberated 

on  License,  or  a  person  subject  to  Uie  Supervision  of  the  Police. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Acts,  1871  and  1879,  you 
are  required  to  report  your  fiitri/  into  and  removal  from,  a  Police  District 
to  the  Chief  Officer  of  Police  of  the  said  District,  or  to  such  other 
person  as  he  may  appoint,  and  so  long  as  you  remain  in  the  District  yoa 
must  report  yovisell  personally,  once  a  month,  at  such  time  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Chief  Officer';  and  any  change  of  address  within  the  said 
district  must  be  declared  in  like  maimer. 

TAKE  NOTICE,    THEREFORE,    that    I,    the     undersigned,    the 
Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  .Metropolis,  being  the  Chief  Officci  of  Police 
of    tl»«  Metropolitan    Pnlioe   Disiricl,    require    that   you  report   youfself 
personally,  to  the  Constable  in'charge  of.      li<^ Cv%'%>^Jt4f^  ^j^*  **" 
Fiiliiiii  111  li  11    f\\   H  ^ -^"-^^  '  \\   ,ia>tw6iiiinii  iLiii.^  LliL  ULiuuun 


iiUjiIl.  IIUILIII    Mil   UUIIIJ   Uf,0   U.III."BII1^  3    |imi    Ull   llM. 
^t^Tt^    ^'f^^  of  each  month  ami  any  change  of  residence  shall 

likewise  be  dcclaw^d  to  the  said  Constable  yrior  to  yonr  remowil 

The'  Penalty  for  neglecting  to  do  as  above  directed,  or  fur 
leaving  the  District  without  declaring  yuiir  intention  so  to  do,  is  the 
forfeiture  of  your  License,  or  Twelve  Months'  Imprisonmeut  with  Hard 
Labour. 


^^^^ 


«kJ      If  vou  l«»e  0,e  D.rtncl  aud  a-..u  .e.l«tn  loll  you  nm«t  immfdmtely  rfpoil  such  rclnrn  G.lhrr  .t 
^    uToiCvK*  Offic«.  Gre»l  SwUiuiJ  V«k1,  M  «Cll..  Pol.ce  £utlou.nc«.6l  lo  yuur  plK.  of  .bod. 

[OVP.B, 


V.  »  >.'  I'M   '>^*' 
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HANTS   CONSTABULARY- 

Noliee  la  be  tentd  on  Licente  Holder   number         \  Af^.       1 1  2  C) 


34,  35  Vic.  CAf.  112. 

StCTiON  5. — Every  holder  of  a  license  graoud  under  ihe  Penal 
Servitude  Acts  who  is  at  Urge  in  great  Britain  or  Ireland  shall  notify  ttie 
plact  of  bis  residence  to  the  chief  officer  of  police  of  tlie  district  io 
which  bis  residence  is  situated,  and  shall,  whenever  be  changes  vucb  residence 
within  the  same  police  district,  notify  such  change  to  the  chief  officer  of 
police  of  that  district,  and  whenever  he  changes  bis  residence  from  one 
pohce  district  to  another  shall  notify  such  change  of  residence  to  the 
£bief  officer  of  police  of  the  police  distncl  which  he  is  leaving,  and  to  the 
chief  officer  of  police  of  the  police  distnct  into  which  he  goes  to  residt; 
Qiorrover,  every  male  holder  of  such  a  license  as  aforesaid  shall,  once  in 
each  month,  report  himself  at  such  time  as  may  be  prescnbed  by  the  chief 
officer  of  police  of  the  distnct  in  winch  such  bolder  may  be,  either  to  sucb 
chief  officer  himself  or  to  such  other  person  as  that  officer  may  direct,  and 
•uch  report  may,  according  as  such  chief  officer  directs,  be  required  to  be 
made  personally  or  by  letter 

If  any  bolder  of  a  hcensc  who  is  at  large  in  Great  Bnlain  or  Ireland, 
remains  in  any  place  for  fortyeighl  hours  without  notifying  the  place  of  bis 
residence  to  the  chief  officer  of  police  of  the  district  in  which  sucb  place  is 
situated,  or  fails  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  this  section  on  the 
occasion  of  any  change  of  residence,  or  with  the  requisitions  of  ibis  sectica 
'as  to  reporting  himself  once  m  euch  month,  he  shall  in  every  such  case, 
unless  he  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  aourt  before  whom  he  is  tncd  that 
he  did  bis  best  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  law,  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  this  Act,  and  ujwn  conviction  thereof  his  license  may  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  be  forfeited  .  or,  if  the  term  of  penal  servituda  in  respect 
of  which  his  license  was  granted  has  expired  «t  the  date  of  his  conMction,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  to  senience  him  to  imprisonment,  wnth  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  if  the  said  term  of  penal 
servitude  has  not  espircd,  but  the  remainder  unexpired  thereof  is  a  lesser 
period  than  one  year,  then  to  sentence  bioi  to  impnsonment,  with  or  wiibout 
bard  labour,  to  commence  at  tbe  expiration  of  the  said  terra  of  penal 
•etvitude,  for  sucb  a  term  as,  tognbrr  with  the  remainder  uoeipired  of  bis 
said  term  of  penal  servitude,  wili  out  exceed  one  year. 

By^vir^ligof  the  aliovi;  I  horcby  direct  you  to  report 
yourself  j/ 1 > nn-ilTy"  on  the  first  Monday  in  cacb  inonth  to  the 
e^ficA^  t\," </<i, rffc-<-^  of  the   Hants  Constabulary,  at  the 

Police  Station  at     .S i^'Cd^*-^,Ji_  /     '~\ 

ChuJ  CtmiatU  cf  Haru. 
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THIS  LICENCE  WILL  BE  FORFEITED  IF  THE  HOLDER  DOES  NOT 
OBSEBVE  THE  FOLLOWING  CONDITIONS. 


CONDITIONS. 

1.  "Dm  Bolikr  ahall  prasarre  bu  LIobdoc,  and  prodnoe  it  wbeo  called  npoo  to  do  «o  I17  •  Magiitnto  or  PoliM  OffiJMT. 

i.  Ha  (hall  abstain  from  adj  riolation  of  tb«  Law. 

8.  He  tball  not  babitaall/  auociat«  witb  ootoriooaly  bad  Charact«re,  neb  aa  repatod  Thierei  and  Proetitotea^ 

4.  He  sball  not  lead  an  idle  and  dksolata  Life,  wilhoat  riaiblo  means  of  obtaining  an  booeet  LiTolihood. 

If  bis  licence  is  forfeited  or  revoked  in  cooseqaeace  of  a  Cooriction  for  any  Offence,  be  will  be  liable  to  undergo  «• 

Timrf  rrnrl  Servitude  "iir'  '"  ''      [     '"    ~^~^ — ' "'      ———      jtun  ■hiaLja— iaii>  muniiiwl  pUuu  ha  ' 

TirinaiTirnrorni i.  lii  ,  Ik.  T>>m.  nfy^   ^ .^^^.....^,;^^^  ^^  ^/^ 

Tht  -aiXention  of  (he  Licence- holder  is  directed  ia  the  following  provisions  of  "  The  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Acts,  1871  and  1879.'* 

1/  it  appears  from  the  facta  prored  beforo  a  ooort  of  sumioary  juriadictioo  that  then  are  reaAOnable  groahdfl  for 
l>eliering  that  {he  ooDvict  so  brought  befoce  it  ib  getting  his  livelihood  by  diaboneet  meaoa,  ench  oonricl  sbaU  bo 
deemad  to  be  gniltj  of  ao  oGTence  against  ttie  Preveotion  of  ChAiea  Act,  and  hia  Uceoce  shall  be  forfeited. 

Erery  holder  of  a  lioeoce  granted  onder  the  Penal  Serritode  Acta  who  ia  at  large  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  eball 
^thin  48  boofs  of  his  liberation  pereooally  notify  <Aa  place  of  his  rttidence  to  the  dxiej  ofictr  of  polics  of  the  district 
in  which  his  residence  is  sitnaled,  or  to  a  coosUble  or  person  appointed  by  htm,  and  shall,  vhenever  he  changes  mch 
residence  within  the  aame  police  district,  notify  such  change  to  the  chief  oficer  of  police  of  that  district,  or  to  a  conatabla 
or  person  appointed  by  him,  and  ichenevtr  he  changes  hie  Yesidence  from  one  police  district  to  another,  shall  perwnally 
notify  Boch  -change  of  residence  to  the  chief  ojicer  of  police  of  the  police  district  which  he  ia  leaTing,  or  to  a  constable 
or  person  appQint«d  by  him,  and  to  the  chief  ojicer  of  police  of  the  police  district  into  which  be  goes  to  reside,  or  to  a 
sonatable  or  person  appointed  by  him ;  moreorer,  every  male  bolder  of  such  a  Licence  as  aforesaid  shall,  OTire  in  each 
wiionth,  report  -htmself  penouaHj  al  each  tipie  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  chief  officer  of  pobce  of  the  difttrict  in  which  each 
bolder  may  be,  either  to  encb  chief  officer  btmself  or  to  snob  othei  person  as  that  Officer  may  direct,  and  such  report 
may,  according  aa  sncb  chief  officer  directs,  be  required  to  be  made  personally  or  by  letter. 

If  any  holder  of  a  hcence  who  ia  at  large  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  remains  in  any  place  for  forti^ght  hours  without 
motifying  the  place  of  his  residence  to  the  chief  ojicer  of  police  of  the  district  in  which  sncfa  place  ia  eitoated,  or  to  a 
constable  or  person  appointed  by  him,  or  /axis  to  comply  with  the  re<iui^itiont  of  this  section  oo  the  occasion  of  any  change  of 
residence,  or  with  the  requisitions  of  'thia  section  ae  lo  reporting  himself  once  in  each  month,  he  shall  in  every  each  ca89 
imless  he  proves  to  the  satiafactioD  of  the  Court  btfore  whom  be  is  tried  that  he  did  his  best  to  act  in  conformity  witb 
the  law,  be  guilty  of  an  ofTenoe  against  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  his  licence  may  in  tht 
diaoretutn  of  the  Court  be  forfeited,  or  if  the  term  of  Penal  Servitude  m  respect  of  which  hia  licence  was  granted  has  expired, 
at  the  date  of  hia  conviction,  il  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  to  sentence  him  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  Hard 
Xiftboar,  for  a  -term  not  exceeding  one  year,  o«  if  the  eald  term  of  Penal  Servitude  has  not  expired  but  the  remainder 
unexpired  thereof  is  a  teaser  period  than  one  year,  then  to  eentence  him  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  Hard 
Laboor,  to  commence  at  the  expiratioi  of  the  said  term  of  Penal  Semtode,  for  such  a  term  aa,  together  with  the 
wmaindfr  viez^ired  of  his  said  term  of  Penal  Servitude,  will  not  exceed  one  year. 

Where  any  panon  ia  convicted  on  indictment  of  a  crime,  and  a  previous  conviction  of  a  crime  is  prored  against 
fcim^  be  shall,  at  any  time  within  seven  years  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him  for  tho 
last  of  sdch  crimes  be  giulty  of  an  ofTence  against  the  Prevention  of  Cnmes  Act,  and  be  liable  to  tmprisonmerU  witl^ 
OZ  without  Hard  Labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  under  the  following  circmustances  or  any  of  them : 

FUBT.  If,  on  his  being  charged  by  a  constable  with  getting  hia  livelihood  by  dishonest  meana,  and  being  brooght 
before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  it  appears  to  such  conrt  that  there  are  rtasonablt  grounds  for  believing  that 
Che  person  so  charged  is  yetting  his  livelihood  by  dishonest  means  ;  or, 

BsoeNDLT.  If  on  being  charged  w>lb  any  oETence  punishable  on  indictment  or  summary  conviction,  and  on  bein? 
required  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdictioa  to  give  his  name  and  address,  he  refosea  to  do  so,  or  gives  a  faint 
fiam«  or  a  faU$  addrest ;  or, 

[bj&oly.  If  he  is  foimd  in  any  place,  whether  pnbho  or  private,  under  ench  circnmstancea  aa  to  satisfy  the  cotirt 
bafbiv  whom  he  is  brought  that  he  was  about  tn  commit  or  to  aid  in  the  commission  of  any  ojentc  punishable  ci> 
indictment  or  summary  conviction,  or  icas  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  commit  or  aid  tn  the  commission  of  any 
<£taKM  pmuahable  on  indictment  or  summary  conviction ;  or 

FtnTBTHLT.  If  he  ifl  found  in  or  upon  any  dwelling-house,  or  any  building,  yard,  or  premises,  bemg  parcel  of  or 
eUacb«d  to  ench  dwelling- boose,  or  in  or  upon  any  shop,  warohouse,  counting-house,  or  other  place  of  business^ 
or  in  any  garden,  orchard,  pleas  are -ground,  or  narsery-giomid,  or  in  any  building  or  erection  in  any  garden, 
orchard,  pleasure-gTomid,  or  nurpery-groand.  without  being  abh  to  account  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  befow 
whom  be  ia  hioughiy<^  his  being  found  on  such  premues, 

I  have  now  brouo'ht  my  narrative  to  the  point  where  it 
connects  with  the  explanatory  chapter,  at  the  beghming  of 
the  book. 
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Good-natured  reader  —  you  who  have  followed  my  tor- 
tuous footsteps  almost  through  a  lifetime  —  a  lifetime  of 
experiences  the  like  of  which  1  trust  may  never  fall  to  the  lot 
of  another  —  the  limit  of  this  volume  is  now  reached  —  the 
end  has  come ! 

The  months  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  these  pages 
have  been  —  aside  from  painful  but  necessary  retrospections  — 
a  period  of  unalloyed  hapitiness.  Freedom  — home — friends! 
—  why  should  I  not  be  hajipy  ?  Instead  of  the  coldness  and 
rebuffs,  which  the  unwarranted  proceeding  in  New  York 
harbor  led  me  to  anticipate,  I  have  received  only  kindness, 
encouragement,  and  valued  assistance  from  the  best  men  and 
women  in  the  world.  Fortunate  indeed  is  it  that  my  associa- 
tions and  surroundings  have  been  of  so  heathful  a  character. 
Would  that  all,  in  circumstances  corresponding  with  my 
own,  might  enjoy  like  ennobliug  influences  I 

What  more  fitting  tiuie  than  this  beautiful  day  in  June 
for  ])ayiug  my  tril)ute  of  acknowledgment  to  those  benefac- 
tors ?  Reclining  dreamily,  my  attention  is  aroused  by  the 
hum  of  bees  around  my  hammock,  which  swings  from  the 
friendly  projecting  arms  of  a  conical-shaped  j»ine  at  the  foot 
of  the  lawn,  its  myriads  of  tufts  and  buds  swaying  to  the 
summer  breeze  and  filling  tlic  air  with  soft  muruuirs.  CJIanc- 
ing  ui)ward,  my  view  is  obstructed  by  majestic  ancestral  elms, 
together  f(jrniing  a  gigantic  bower.  Tlie  melody  among  the 
grand  old  ])ouglis  reveals  flie  nesting-plaees  of  many  liirds. 
Joyous  creatures  I  Wbo  would  not  lie  bajipy  as  a  bird  in 
June?  Alas  I  niv  lost  —  iri'txoeably  lost — seoi'e  of  Junes  I 
How  full  of  lite  e\t'rytliing  appears.  Yonder  a  stpiirrel 
seurrii'S  circling  up  tlie  trunk  of  a  jioplai'.  Api)le,  (piince, 
clierry,  and  itluiu  fices, 

Willi  tlDwcrs  :iiiil  -Iiiulo,  licic  widely  spread, 
Shed  rich  iirrtuiin-.  around  my  lirad. 

A  pair  of  roldn  reii-liic;ists  are  lioiipiiiLr  fearlessly  about  ; 
tliei'e  to  the  left,  a  little  j<'nn\-wren  is  pickinir  at  tlie  pea- 
blossoms,  the  product  (jt  seed   jilauted  and  tendeij  by  my  own 
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hands,  from  which  I  hope  ere  long  to  be  rewarded  by  a  feast 
of  green  peas  —  the  first  in  fifteen  years  !  It  is  too  pleasant, 
the  air  too  delicious,  to  remain  indoors;  and  seated  near  me  is 
the  modern  Penelope  —  from  whom  Folly  separated  me  so 
long  —  watching  the  sports  of  grandchildren.  Their  merry 
laughter  brings  to  the  youthful-appearing  grandmother's  lips 
an  answering  smile,  and  a  look  of  the  old-time  happiness  to 
her  still  handsome  features. 

Somehow,  1  feel  that  when  these  closing  words  of  mine 
are  being  read,  1  shall  be  permitted  to  regard  each  reader  as 
a  friend.  To  such  I  say  in  parting :  Come  and  see  me  at  my 
pleasant  home  amid  the  elms  —  wife,  children,  grandchildren, 
clustering  around  me.  John  Howard  Payne  could  never 
have  appreciated  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  as  I  now  do. 

Good-bye,  dear  readers  —  and  in  the  language  of  Tiny 
Tim,  "  God  bless  us  every  one !  " 


"  The  Elms;'  East  Hartford,  Conn. 
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